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Lead-editorial 


Right-wing coup at home, 
permanent war abroad 




by Olga Domanski 

As 1999 begins, we stand 
at an extraordinarily dan- 
gerous nfew moment, 
marked both by the power the far 
Right has achieved over the U.S. 

Congress and by the new power U.S. 
imperialism has declared for itself 
over the world. It is their simultane- 
ity that spells out not only the depth of 
the retrogression but the difficulties we 
face in fighting it. 

The reality of how far to the Right the rabid 
Republican majority in Congress succeeded in moving 
this country did not begin to sink in until the House of 
Representatives, on Dec. 19, actually passed two of the 
four articles they had drawn up for the impeachment of 
President Clinton and it became clear he would now 
stand on trial in the Senate, charged with perjury and 
obstruction of justice. Not a single one of the pundits 
who had been analyzing the scandal predicted this out- 
come when it first broke a year ago. Nothing better 
shows how seriously the power of the far Right in this 
country has been underestimated. 
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U.S. changed 
forever by 
immigrants 

by John Marcotte 

As more than one undocumented worker in the U.S. 
has said, “If undocumented workers could strike for just 
one day, that would show how important we are to their 
economy.” This idea of a one-day or even one-hour strike 
has arisen many times. 

There may be a striving for a new movement among 
Latino immigrants in the U.S. The Oct. 12, 1996 march 
on Washington of Latinos was a possible first cry, with 
its slogan of “Here we are, here we stay!” (“Aqui estamos, 
no nosvamos”). It is a movement for amnesty for undoc- 
umented immigrants, or as they have referred to them- 
selves in meetings, “undocumented slaves.” Whether it 
will truly break out as a movement is too early to tell. 

What is not a question is that the present conditions 
facing undocumented immigrant labor demand a move- 
ment. As neoliberalism or globalization or the so-called 
free market stage of capitalist plunder has intensified in 
Latin America (after it was incubated and birthed in 
Chile, 1973, with Pinochet as Dr. Frankenstein and the 
Chicago Boys as midwives), Latino immigrants have 
found themselves with no choice but to stand up and say, 
“Here we are, we are not going back.” They cannot go 
back. 

Whole provinces of various countries have emptied out 
to the North, leaving behind only the elderly and infants, 
who live only because of the dollars sent back from eco- 
nomic exile. Governments would collapse if the flow of 
immigrant dollars stopped. Mexico’s second source of 
national income after oil is the dollars of their workers 
north of the border, and this is true of other countries. 

Even the U.S. racist government had to recognize this 
fact to the extent that they have just “suspended depor- 
tations” for 18 months of Hondurans and Nicaraguans 
because of Hurricane Mitch. So even the plundering 
rulers, like the Ecuadoran congressmen who just voted 
themselves a salary 48 times greater than the minimum 
wage, live off the sweated dollars sent home by undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

So why would a movement arise now? One, because 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


KwameTure 
(Stokely 
Carmichael) 

1941-1998 

Editor’s Note: This month I’ve turned “Bloch World” 
over to the following in memoriom to Kwome Ture 
(Stokely Carmichael) by Michael Flug. — Lou Turner 

by Michael Flug 

It is said that in the last weeks of his life, as Kwame 
Ture was dying of cancer at his home in Conakry, Guinea, 
he still answered the telephone by saying “Ready for the 
Revolution.” From the 1960s, when he was known as 
Stokely Carmichael, to his death on Nov. 15, 1998, he 
never wavered from the view that the “oppressive capi- 
talist-racist system” needed to be overthrown. 

Stokely came to New York City from Trinidad at the 
age of 11. He was a senior at Bronx High School of 
Science when the student sit-ins broke out across the 
South in February 1960. 1 first met him on a Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) picket line outside a Woolworth’s 
store. In 1961, he volunteered for the Freedom Rides, was 
arrested in Jackson, Miss., and incarcerated at 
Mississippi’s notorious Parchman Penitentiary. After his 
Parchman experience, he joined SNCC (Student Non-vio- 
lent Coordinating Committee). 

BLACK POWER IN THE SOUTH 

It was in the mid-1960s that Stokely first came to 
national prominence. The Civil Rights Movement had 
reached a crossroads; members of SNCC, CORE and 
SCLC saw that the passage of the Civil Rights Act and 
the Voting Rights Act, far from signalling the end of the 
struggle, revealed the need for a fuller attack on the roots 
of American racist society. Stokely went to Lowndes 
County, Ala., determined to register Black voters and 
form mi independent political party. 

The Lowndes County Freedom Organization (LCFO), 
(Continued on page 5) 


‘PERMANENT WAR’ AT HOME AND ABROAD 

The danger of the moment was compounded by the 
fact that it was the very same week in December, as the 
House was nearing its vote on impeachment, that 
Clinton unleashed more than 400 sea- and air-launched 
cruise missiles in four nights of intensive bombing of 
the Iraqi people. Although Clinton told the American 
people that the strikes were ordered because Saddam 
Hussein was not allowing the UN to conduct satisfacto- 
ry weapons site inspections, the attack was carried out 


“A crime against humanity” and “an unspeakable 
tragedy” was how American diplomat William Walker 
described the massacre by Serb forces of at least 45 
Kosovar Albanian civilians at the village of Racak on Jan. 
15. Shot execution-style and some with their eyes gouged 
out or otherwise mutilated, the dead gave the lie to the 
U.S.-brokered October cease-fire, under which the Serbian 
overlords had agreed to return to their barracks. 

Two days later, after the world had learned of this hor- 
ror, Serb forces shelled Racak, forcing residents to run for 
their lives as the militaiy stole the bodies of the dead to 
cover their butchery. Kosova is once again on the brink of 
full-scale war, as Serb forces seem bent upon another 
series of massacres and “ethnic cleansing” of the majority 
Albanian population. 

Today, however, as against even a few months 
ago, the Albanian-based Kosova Liberation Army 
(KLA) has developed better organization and has 
acquired weapons capable of destroying Serbian 
tanks, something they carried out during skirmish- 
es in late December. In a series of small-scale 
attacks, the KLA has also begun to bring the war 
home against Serbian police and politicians. 

Another new factor is the growing crisis inside Serbia 
itself. Strongman Slobodan Milosevic has in recent 
months seen the province of Montenegro begin to slip 
away as its newly elected leadership increasingly opposes 
his rule and especially the war in Kosova. This situation 
was behind Milosevic’s decision to purge a number of top 
generals and intelligence officials late last year. While 
clearing the decks of potential opposition, these moves 
narrowed still further his shrinking base of support. 

As he has done in the past, Milosevic is responding to 
his weakening position by using a U.S.-imposed ceasefire 
to undertake a new offensive. Instead of requiring that 
Serb forces withdraw from Kosova, the U.S. simply called 
for the introduction of 2,000 unarmed NATO monitors to 


without even informing the UN. 

It marked a whole new level of U.S. imperialist inter- 
vention about which we had been forewarned last 
August when Clinton’s bombing of Afghanistan and 
Sudan was declared by Madeleine Albright to be- the 
opening of a new stage of “permanent war” which the 
U.S. felt free to wage wherever and whenever it chose. 
It was revealed later that the U.S. had not only written 
the report credited to Richard Butler of the UN Special 
(Continued on page 10) 


“observe” the peace. Only 700 ever made it there. They 
have achieved little except to serve as a cover for Serbian 
maneuvers. The “peacekeepers” often asked the Serbian 
army to accompany them on their inspections to provide 
for their “safety.” They did nothing to prevent the mas- 
sacre in Racak on Jan. 15. 

After Milosevic responded to Walker’s criticism 
of the massacre by ordering him expelled from the 
country, the U.S. shed some crocodile tears and 
arranged for two NATO generals to fly to Belgrade 
for talks with him. Even administration spokesmen 
admit, however, that U.S. policy is in shambles. 
Since the NATO observers are unarmed, Milosevic 
can take them hostage whenever he wants. The 
administration is already declaring that it has little 
leverage left to influence the situation. U.S policies 
have again provided Milosevic with breathing 
space for continuing his genocidal repression. 

This follows a tragic pattern by now familiar. The pres- 
ence of UN “peacekeepers” in Bosnia several years ago did 
nothing to stop Serbian ethnic cleansing; they instead 
allowed Serb forces to enter the city of Srebrenica, where 
they promptly massacred over 7,000 Bosnians. More 
recently, the presence of hundreds of UN “peacekeepers” 
in Angola did nothing to prevent Savimbi’s UNITA from 
rearming itself and launching a new chapter in that coun- 
try’s 30-year-old civil war. The UN’s only response has 
been to declare that it is withdrawing from Angola alto- 
gether. Thousands more may perish in the coming 
months. 

Whether or not NATO now decides to pull its observers 
from Kosova, one thing is clear— the only ground of oppo- 
sition to Milosevic’s genocidal policies remains that of the 
Kosovar people as well as others throughout the region, 
from Bosnia to Serbia itself, who are struggling for gen- 
uine freedom, self-determination, and democracy. 

—Kevin A. Barry and Peter Wermuth 



Special section, pages 6-7 

ROUGH NOTES ON HEGEL'S 
SCIENCE OF LOGIC 

First of four-part serialization of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
detailed commentary on Hegel's pathbreaking work. 





Serbs shatter Kosova ceasefire 
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Reproductive freedom and women’s reason 


by Jennifer Pen 

While they shed crocodile tears, pretending to care 
about sexual harassment in order to topple Bill Clinton, 
the Religious Right’s real agenda for women is to limit 
reproductive freedom. They work feverishly to ban abor- 
tion, limit child care, gut health care, impose marriage 
and compulsory heterosexuality, and then have the gall 
to call women selfish for wanting to regulate their own 
fertility! But while the Right tries to tighten the noose 
around women’s bodies, women’s minds are so deeply 
imbued with the idea of freedom that their resistance, 
time and again, creatively slips the knot. 

Rosalind Petchesky and Karen Judd present sub- 
stantial evidence of this in a new book, Negotiating 
Reproductive Rights: Women’s Perspectives Across 
Countries and Cultures (Zed Books, 1998), which lis- 
tens attentively to women from the Third World. The 
book comes out of the continuing 
work of the International 
Reproductive Rights Research 
Action Group (IRRRAG), in seven countries: the U.S., 
Mexico, Brazil, Nigeria, Egypt, Malaysia, and the 
Philippines. Each country’s report is written by women 
from that nation who lead the research team, but 
stresses the voices and decision-making powers of 
grassroots women. 

The IRRRAG team was concerned to maintain the 
integrity of each country’s distinctiveness; indeed, they 
heed the warnings of Third World feminists and post- 
modernists to stress local knowledges and situatedness 
as primary. But this makes them too cautious about the 
commonalities they uncover which suggest universal 
dimensions in women’s experience. 

One striking feature which emerged in every report 
was how capitalism blights the lives of women. The 
impact of “hegemonic capitalist markets” (4), especially 
in terms of the World Bank’s imposed structural adjust- 
ment programs, has been devastating in the realm of 
funding for health care. Even more crucially, the book 
documents how government, religious institutions, fun- 
damentalist movements, and traditionalism often col- 
lude to limit women’s freedom on all fronts. Official gov- 
ernment pronatalism in Nigeria includes a declaration 
that “(t)he patriarchal system.. .shall be recognized for 
stability of the home” (187). The link between pronatal- 
ism and capitalism is evident in the Malaysian govern- 
ment’s demand for a population of 70 million to create “a 
larger consumer base with increasing purchasing power 
to generate and support industrial growth” (114). The 
U.S. team noted the coincidence of “family-values” 
rhetoric with “the eradication of social welfare pro- 
grammes for the poor” (267). 

In all of the countries studied, abortion was neither 
safe nor easy to obtain; in addition, religious moralizing 
created an atmosphere of terror for women. This culmi- 
nates in the ultimately murderous intent of capitalism 
and traditional religion against women: “In nearly all 
the country settings where punitive or restrictive abor- 
tion laws prevail, respondents’ sense of entitlement to 
limit their childbearing was being forced under- 
ground.... the three countries where abortion laws are 
the most restrictive have significantly higher estimated 
maternal mortality rates” (301, 296). Those rates reach 
as high as 100 out of 100,000 in Nigeria, and hospital- 
ization for one out of five women receiving illegal abor- 
tions in the Philippines (297, 225). 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Protests against domestic violence are taking on 
global dimensions. More than 250 women marched in 
Amman, Jordan, Nov. 26, when a father killed his 
daughter after she eloped with her boyfriend. At least 
25 women each year are killed here by male family, 
members for having premarital sex. Punishment ranges 
from only two months to two years in jail. 

On Dec. 10, the 50th anniversary of the signing of the 
UN Human Rights Declaration, women in Belfast 
remembered victims of domestic violence in Northern 
Ireland at a candlelight vigil. 1999 marks a year-long 
campaign of action throughout Europe to combat 
domestic violence, including marches and a conference 
in Belfast in September. 

—Information from off our backs 
and Women’s News 

* * * 

Turkey has finally ended the hated practice in many 
state-run schools of forced virginity testing of young 
women. The action came after an outcry by feminist 
groups last year when the country’s minister of women 
and family affairs supported the tests even when sever- 
al teenage women killed themselves after being subject- 
ed to the exams. “Girls who commit suicide because of 
virginity tests would commit suicide anyway. I don’t 

think it’s really important,” she said. 

* * * 

Togo and Senegal have joined the growing number of 
African nations banning female genital mutilation. The 
new law in Togo sets a jail sentence of up to ten years. 
Senegal’s ban, Jan. 15, resulted from a campaign by the 
Senegalese women’s organization, Tofhan (“break- 
through”). UNICEF said the action “reflects the resolve 
of African women to end a cruel and unacceptable prac- 
tice which violates the rights of all girls to free, safe and 
healthy lives.” 


The positive force opposing these horrors manifests 
itself in women’s resistance and opposition to capitalism 
and its related restrictive ideologies, including religious 
imperatives. “It is not the church that will go hungry 
and experience poverty,” says one Filipina (248), who 
could easily find common ground with her Egyptian sis- 
ter who self-induced an abortion, thinking “I was afraid 
of God’s punishment, but at the same time I wonder, 
does God accept the suffering of the whole family if I 
have to stop work [to breastfeed another baby]?” 
(99).While such statements arise in personal situations, 
their scope condemns existing conditions, and so 
becomes revolutionary in range. 

In each of these country studies, whether because of 
existing organizations, or due to the work of IRRRAG 
itself, women’s self-development was sparked by meet- 
ing with each other, sharing their stories, and empow- 
ering each other to resist dehu- 
manization. From the rural 
Black woman in South Carolina, 
who confessed that “No one ever 
asked us to tell our stories before” (270), to the Brazilian 
woman whose self-transformation went from being 
“Mary Nobody, who was not aware of anything” to a 
woman “conscious that we have to struggle for our 


rights, for our space, and to think about tomorrow” (44), 
the testimonies illustrate women in the process of 
becoming. 

However earnestly IRRRAG members listened to and 
recorded women’s voices, they abdicate part of their 
responsibility when they don’t highlight the full revolu- 
tionary implications and contradictions of those voices. 
For instance, even though the researchers highlighted 
the distnist women have of government agencies, far 
from urging women to rise up against the government, 
the editors instead address their concerns to “govern- 
ments, donors, and intergovernmental agencies” to fund 
future programs! 

While rightly critiquing everyday resistance (which 
“by itseijf can work only at best to ameliorate oppression 
and at worst to distract women from engaging in collec- 
tive, open, political actions”), the IRRRAG team did not 
fully comprehend the new openings in the voices they 
heard. These women do not let the government, or the 
economy, or religion, define them. While such institu- 
tions establish the material context within which these 
women struggle, their attempts to control their repro- 
ductive lives exemplify the will that Hegel saw as “self- 
instituted— an individuality, however, purified of all 
that interferes with its universalism.” 




Women marchers 
in New York demand 
an end to sexism, 

Aug. 26, 1971. 

The victory of Roe v. Wade was the result of a mass women’s movtanent that fought for abortion rights unseparated 
from the idea if women’s liberation. Sinee then, the states and Cofwress have passed numerous laws restricting 
file right to abortion, from the 1*17 Hyde Amendment which proM^pd fidweniiteot funding of abortion to the more 
recent parental consent laws. Today, the same congressmen who aim to remove Clinton from office swear to 
prevent abortion rights in every way they can, making the following statement from Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future by Raya Dunayevskaya even more relevant: 

“At the end of so magnificent a decade [the 1970s], the [Women’s Liberation Movement] faces 
a counterrevolution — from within and from without— so strong that in the U.S.... the 1973 Supreme 
Court victory on abortion stand] s ] in danger.. .Never was there a more urgent need to finally find a 
theory that can match all the new beginnings in practice. Never was it more clear that the question 
which demands to be answered at this point is not even so much what theory as what is theory” 

(p. 103). (See literature ad page 9 to order. ) 


Lesbians anti gays fight back in Zimbabwe 


As Zimbabwe sinks into crisis, President Robert 
Mugabe— rather than speaking to the issues of poverty, 
landlessness, the AIDS crisis, worker and student dis- 
content, and soldiers rebelling from fighting in Congo— 
has stepped up his attack on gays and lesbians. His 
motivation is that of all tyrants: to stay in power. 

In the mid-1990s he set about turning Zimbabwe 
society against homosexuals as a way to create a diver- 
sion from his own corrupt government. His opening 
salvo in 1995 was to ban the gay rights exhibit at one 
of Africa’s largest book fairs organized around the 
theme of human rights. Participants at a fair seminar 
on free expression were outraged. South African author 
Nadine Gordimer said: “It is very strange to stand here 
under the banner of freedom of expression and know 
that a group has been denied the opportunity to express 
themselves.” 

Mugabe called lesbians and gays “worse than dogs 
and pigs,” and The New York Times pointed out that 
“Gay-bashing seems to work for him much the way it 
does for Jesse Helms: the newspapers are full of letters 
praising his stand.” While in 1995 a local journalist was 
able to report that “gay bashing goes on only at the 
highest political level,” four years later Mugabe’s poli- 
cies have reached into the police force and the press so 
that a country once comfortable with gays and lesbians 
is becoming increasingly heterosexist. 


Indian prostitutes organize 


A New York Times article (Jan. 4, 1999) by Celia 
Fugger, “Hiring of Prostitutes at a Calcutta Health 
Clinic to Mobilize Against AIDS,” brings a force into the 
power structure of red-light districts. Literate prosti- 
tutes are teaching others in the sex industry how to read. 
They are crusaders in organizing half the prostitutes in 
Sonagachi to challenge any pimp or madam who would 
insist on a customer’s right to sex without a condom. The 
Indian government will use the project as its model in a 
larger scale battle; India already has an estimated four 
million people infected with the HIV virus. 

“The skill, confidence and power” that is emanating 
from these prostitutes is further manifested in 
hundreds of them repeatedly encircling police stations 
to demand action against criminals. In a specific situa- 
tion in which several men had tortured two prostitutes, 
a noisy protest led to the arrest of the abusers. Child 
prostitutes, sold or dumped into the trade, are being 
rescued. 

The women are giving messages of strength and 
reason to prostitutes and madams. The article describes 
them as a “kind of labor union.” This point is germane 
to my own understanding that prostitutes are referring 
to themselves as sex workers. This is historically 


Lesbians and gays are fighting back. Last year they 
upset a plan by California State Polytechnic University 
at Pomona to give Mugabe an honorary doctorate. They 
have started a campaign to educate people about his 
heterosexism and have asked human rights groups to 
picket his overseas trips. 

In complete defiance of Mugabe, and on an occasion 
of international significance, GALZ (the Gays and 
Lesbians Association of Zimbabwe) marched openly for 
the first time. On Dec. 10 at the observance in the cap- 
ital, Harare, of the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, they carried a huge ban- 
ner that proclaimed “GALZ— Out and Proud in 
Zimbabwe.” Over 300 participated in this march, 
including women’s liberation groups, AIDS support net- 
works, and many who came to the Eighth Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches (WCC) held in Harare. 

When asked what he thought of GALZ participation 
at the WCC assembly, Mugabe sputtered about how the 
church “can purge them.” But rather than the church 
dominating GALZ, the issue of human rights for les- 
bians and gays transformed the WCC assembly by con- 
fronting it with an expanded concept of human rights. 
As the GALZ program manager proclaimed, “Gay 
rights are human rights. We are not saying that we 
want special rights but our rights are also human 
rights and we need to be respected.” —Terry Moon 


meaningful to the nature of prostitution, with poverty, 
heinous exploitation, occupational perils and hazards 
and the treatment of women as objects and commodities 
as the major factors. —Sheila G. 



Woman as Reason 
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Company town back at Wayne Farms 


Laurel, Miss.— Even though the Wayne Farms 
chicken processing plant has been union for about 10 
years, almost half the 800 workers in the plant don’t 
belong to the union. I was down here working on solidar- 
ity, on signing people up as union members so that the 
plant would be united for any struggle we might have. 

Right away the Black workers I talked to told me that 
the company had brought in about 225 Mexican workers, 
straight from Mexico. Most of them don’t speak English 
at all. The company hires them and has an interpreter to 
talk to them. Wayne Farms has put up a whole new com- 
plex of trailer homes on their private property. They rent 
each trailer to four workers, two in each room. Each 
worker pays $40 a week. The trailers aren’t near the 
plant either, so the workers pay $10 a week to get to work 
in a company van. So before these Mexican workers even 
get to the plant, they are paying the company a fortune. 
It’s like what they used to call a “company town.” 

It’s even worse inside the plant. They put most of 
the Mexicans on night shift, and they are running 
it faster and faster. Some workers are doing the 
jobs of three or even four people. If they complain 
or argue, the supervisor says, “If you don’t like it, 
go back to Mexico.” The Black workers say that 
this fear of being deported is held over them all the 
time. The Black workers say that if they had to go 
on strike, the company might just run with 
Mexicans. 

Several Black workers I talked to sounded like they 
thought the Mexicans were a threat to them. You would- 
n’t think that a big corporation like Continental Grain 
that owns Wayne Farms could find labor cheaper than 
what they pay Black workers in Mississippi. But a young 
Black man came into Personnel; they told him there was 
no hiring. Then 10 Mexicans came in, and they hired 
every one of them. 



the material conditions have changed. Where several 
years ago the worker came with the idea of a temporary 
stay in the U.S., typically five or six years, leaving fami- 
ly behind to make enough to build a home and save a lit- 
tle to be self-employed on return home, this has changed. 
The economy of the home country is still spiraling down- 
ward, and no matter how much you save, there will be no 
future employment. 

The devastation of the home economies meant the 


shock that, “I cannot go back; here I am, here I must 
fight.” You can no longer shut your eyes, bend over the 
sewing machine, and say, “The more hours I work, the 
faster I save some money, the sooner this nightmare will 
pass, and I will be home with my loved ones.” The imme- 
diate result was more wives joining their husbands, and 
children both brought here and bom here. 


A second change is that the individual solution to the 
problem of being undocumented has been largely shut 


The same thing is going on at a nonunion catfish plant 
called Heartland in Itta Bena, Miss., but it’s much small- 
er. There are about 100 Mexicans out of 225 workers. 
They are living on company property, and the company 
even built them their own church. 

Last year I went to Tijuana, Mexico, and I lis- 
tened to Mexican workers there talk about how the 
corporations use and abuse them in these border 
factories. I listened to everything they said, but I 
never believed I would see it all over again in 
Mississippi. I asked the workers at Wayne Farms 
what they thought the union should do. They said 
that about a year ago the UFCW international sent 
a union organizer who spoke Spanish. He signed 
up maybe 70 Mexican workers. But since then, 
nothing. 

The Black workers I talked to want the union to send 
Spanish speaking organizers to sign up the Mexican 
workers, and to help Black workers and Mexican workers 
talk to each other. They say that’s the only way they will 
ever win anything. — S. Hamer 



‘The Last Shift’ 


Romanian coal miners 10,000 strong battled police 
barricades beginning Jan. 19 and wrung some con- 
cessions from the government on mine shutdowns. 
This makes it especially timely to present the fol- 
lowing poem, “The Last Shift,” sent to us by English 
coal miner Stuart Young whose pit was closed. 


Arise the sun 
behind yon peak 
and warm the Miners 
as they sleep 
for when they rise 
to toil and strive 
walk up the lane 
to yon beehive 


but where’s it gone 
can you perceive 
all you know, 
and did believe. 
She took it all 
and did destroy 
no more men 
to deploy. 


Inside Texas death factory 

Huntsville, Tex. — The week of Dec. 7-12 the Lone 
Star State’s Death Factory, a.k.a. the Huntsville Walls 
Unit, was all abuzz with the lethal business it has gained 
global notoriety for. The state’s shop of horrors was once 
again cranking up to chum out state murders in assembly 
line fashion. 

I’m a cook at the prison kitchen. On execution days 
when the last meals are prepared the atmosphere 
becomes dour and heavy, as if the state were trying to 
smother us all. Faces that usually smile become sullen 
and serious. 

I expect my fellow prisoners wonder as I do how it must 
feel to be the human being sitting in a holding cage and 
knowing as you tick off the minutes that your life will end 
shortly and that there is no escape. Executions are carried 
out at 6 p.m. and are generally over within an hour. 
Sometimes when I look at the clock I can almost feel my 
own heart stop. 

These death row prisoners live for years, even decades, 
in brutal conditions, robbed daily of their dignity and 
debased by fascist prison guards. They live in constant 
conditions of anxiety and are reminded by their keeper’s 
jibes that the state will one day kill them. 

The people who carry out these executions must either 
be emotionally dead or sadistic fiends. An old man I know 
who used to clean up the death house after these rituals 
said he had to often clean up blood and vomit, and that 
from time to time signs of struggle were evident. One 
guard who used to transport death row prisoners said that 
“they will either go quietly to the death chamber or have 
their arms and legs broken and go to the gurney that way.” 

How do prison officials and law enforcement accom- 
plices spend the hours leading up to these killings? Some 
very slavish minded inmates cook up all sorts of special 
food items, including doughnuts, cinnamon rolls, cookies, 
huge German chocolate cakes, barbecue beef and sausage, 
ham, and cheese sandwiches. All this stuff is paid for with 
the tax payers’ money each time an execution is held. 
Visualize alcoholic cowboy boot-wearing bureaucrats with 
faces shot red with high blood pressure all shoving dough- 
nuts down their maw and you get the picture. 

Luckily, two prisoners received stays of execution the 
week of Dec. 7. One was a Canadian national named 
Faulder. The Canadian government has been trying to pre- 
vent his execution and Canadian officials have been met 
with utter rudeness on the part of Ttexas politicos. Victor 
Rodriguez, head of parole, kicked a group of Canadian offi- 
cials out of his office and called the police on them. 

Canada and Mexico have talked of a tourist boycott and 
even a trade boycott with Tfexas. It would be great if an 
international boycott of the Lone Star State could cause it 
to cease the practice of state murder. 

I ask international fellow workers to promote and agi- 
tate for such a boycott and oppose state murder by any 
means necessary. We are all diminished a little more each 
time one of these atrocities is carried out. Workers have in 
ourselves the potential to abolish this practice and all the 
other evils bom of capitalism. In solidarity with the late 
Martin Herale, let’s make abolition our watchword. He 
was a comrade who went out on his feet. — Prisoner 


down with the new draconian immigration law that went 
into effect last year. There is a new consciousness that if 
there is to be a solution to this “undocumented slavery,” 


Blacks as nuclear guinea pigs at Oak Ridge 


it will be a collective one. 

I was asked to say a few words on labor struggles in 
the U.S. to one of these assemblies, meeting in a church. 
What seemed to me most concrete for their movement 
was the Montgomery Bus Boycott. I thought it might 
inspire them to know about this history. Making any 
human being “illegal” is unjust and an attack on human 
dignity, just as the segregation laws down South were. 
The leader of this group called “The Voice of Those Who 
Have No Voice” had quoted St. Thomas as saying, “Any 
law which goes against human dignity is not a law.” And 
what I was hearing from these assemblies was a deter- 
mination to do something about their condition as undoc- 
umented slaves, as “illegal” workers, and change these 
unjust laws. 

For me to say, “Well, but is it practical? Is the political 
atmosphere right?” would have been like those people 
who preached that change in the South could only come 
from the North, that it was crazy to try to organize in the 
South; and then one day, Rosa Parks was tired, physi- 
cally tired, and spiritually tired of those unjust laws; and 
she refused to get up, and that started the events of the 
most unlikely bus boycott, which not only changed a par- 
ticular law, but changed human relations. 

Where there had been fear arose self-confidence, and 
ordinary working people became subjects of history. It 
was not a matter of politicians or leaders deciding the 
time was right, but a mass movement changing the 
times, waking up a whole generation. 

Likewise, if, IF amnesty becomes a movement, IF it 
becomes no longer the project of some leaders but 
becomes massive— these are all “ifs” at this point— it 
could also awaken “the conscience of America,” awaken 
solidarity among others like students, African 
Americans, and Native Americans. But we will never 
know unless that “if’ becomes a reality. 

I have said to the workers, I am here in solidarity with 
your struggle against an inhuman law, first, because no 
human being can be illegal; I am here also as a worker, 
because any immigration law is a labor law, and by 
cheapening labor and weakening labor by declaring any 
part of labor to be unprotected by the law, it affects me 
too. But also I am here because I hope their struggle can 
help to shake up all of us here and help us to struggle 
too, just as the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the 
Freedom Now! movement shook up the whole country. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. — In the Black neighborhood in 
Scarboro here— just as in Memphis, Tenn., and a thou- 
sand other places-the depth and depravity of environ- 
mental racism is much too ugly for America to accept, far 
worse than bureaucrats charged with protecting human 
health and the environment Eire willing to admit. 

However, showing absolutely no fear of government 
reprisals, members of the Scarboro community like Mrs. 
R.L. Ayers informed the activists at the People of Color 
and Disenfranchised Communities Environmental 
Health Coalition meeting in November at Oak Ridge of 
the atrocities that Black members of the Scarboro com- 
munity have endured since the early 1940s. 

According to Mrs. Ayers, the white federal gov- 
ernment exploited poor Black people near Oak 
Ridge Nuclesir Reservation as if they were little 
more than human guinea pigs. Her account of 
insane white doctors concealing the health epidem- 
ic in Scarboro included the story of a Black man, 
not expected to live sifter a horrendous auto acci- 
dent, who was injected— without his knowledge or 
consent— with a fatal solution containing plutoni- 
um just to see how the human body would react. 

“At the time,” Mrs. Ayers said, “the doctors would use 
me in their dirty dealings— not one of the nurses— 
because I was only a nurse’s aide. A nurse would have 
instantly known what they were doing.” She said she felt 
lucky that her husband was still alive after witnessing 
the epidemic of cancer killing her friends and neighbors. 

Ms. Fannie Ball, who recently had her thyroid gland 
removed, told of her experiences as a worker at the Oak 
Ridge Nuclear Reservation— an experience filled with a 
total lack of concern for Black workers by their white 
superiors. Activists who had heard the horror stories of 
people all over the U.S. were stunned when Ms. Ball told 
them about Uranium 238, 235, 233, “Gas Chamber” 
Alpha 5 North, manually monitored smokestacks that 
emit radiation into the air and contamination into both 
surface and ground water, and of intentionally manipu- 
lated safety systems. 

Ms. Ball said the fear and dread she felt after being 
exposed to dangerous radiation was not worth any 
amount of wages. She recounted how her supervisor 
acted cool and matter-of-fact when warning bells indicat- 
ed she had been exposed to radioactive contaniination. 
But the day she heard her supervisor hollering and act- 


ing crazy after he was accidentally contaminated by 
deadly radioactive substances, Ms. Ball sEiid she knew 
there was a higher power at work that showed the super- 
visor his health was no more important than any work- 
er’s. 

The heartfelt testimonies of the citizens of Scarboro to 
the suffering they have personally endured and wit- 
nessed of their friends, neighbors and families reopened 
fresh wounds, grievous wounds. To people of color, Oak 
Ridge is a living hell, where disease and death induced by 
radiological exposure run rampant. 

—Kenneth Bradshaw 

Kaiser Aluminum strike 

Oakland, Cal.— On Dec. 2 several hundred people 
from the Bay Area environmental coalition to save 
Headwaters Forest and a national contingent from the 
United Steelworkers of America gathered in front of city 
hall to show their support for striking workers at Kaiser 
Aluminum. Locked out ABC network technicians joined 
in support. Later steelworkers escorted a scab camera 
crew off the premises. 

We were protesting the latest corporate merger and 
restructuring by Maxaam Corporation which now owns 
Pacific Lumber as well as Kaiser Aluminum. Under 
Maaxam, Pacific Lumber has been clearcutting ancient 
redwoods in the Headwaters Forest, and Kaiser 
Aluminum has been demanding the elimination of up to 
900 jobs. 

The marchers chEinted, “We love trees! We love steel! 
This alliance is for real!” One Oakland city councilman 
said Kaiser Aluminum used to be a good company for the 
American worker, but now with globalization excessive 
corporate greed has taken over. 

But the last speaker from the Kaiser Aluminum work- 
ers contingent went beyond love of things and psycholog- 
ical explanations. He said Charles Hurwitz, the head of 
Maxaam, can claim that these layoffs are just a neces- 
sary part of an unstoppable global restructuring. But he 
said in the end all these anti-human business decisions 
are made by human beings. 

Human beings are responsible for this reality and 
human beings have to change it. That’s why we and 
many others came to show our support for this cause. 

— Htun Lin 
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On the 80th anniversary of her death 

Recollecting the legacy of Rosa Luxemburg 


Rosa Luxemburg: Ich umarme Sie mit grosser 
Sehnsucht. Briefe aus deni Gefangtiis 1915 bis 1918. 

Ed. by Narihiko Ito. Bonn: Verlag Dietz, 4th ed. 1996 

Since the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1989, many 
have turned to Rosa Luxemburg for a different tradition 
within Marxism, The Japanese Luxemburg scholar 
Narihiko Ito once wrote in a review of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, “Raya 
Dunayevskaya has given new life to Karl Marx and Rosa 
Luxemburg as revolutionaries for our time. We need to 
read Raya’s last words in this work as her message 
encouraging us about the future of mankind: ‘Only live 
human beings can recreate the revolutionary dialectic 
forever anew.”’ 

Narihiko Ito is the editor of the German-language book 
to be discussed here, whose title in English is Rosa 
Luxemburg: I Embrace You with Great Longing: Letters 
from Prison, 1915-1918. A professor of Modem German 
History at Chuo University in Tbkyo, Ito was the first to 
publish this collection in Tokyo in 1972 as the special edi- 
tion of a research group. The present book comprises 153 
letters that Luxemburg wrote to Mathilde Jacob (1873- 
1942), her personal secretary and close friend. 

LETTERS AND MEMORIES 

In his very informative preface, Ito provides the politi- 
cal background of this correspondence. He explains that 
Jacob had a small typing and duplicating service in 
Berlin that produced the left oppositional 
Sozialdemokratische Korrespondenz from 1913 and the 
Spartakusbriefe during the war, to both of which 
Luxemburg was an important contributor. 

When Luxemburg was imprisoned from 1915-16 for her 
courageous antiwar activities and then kept in “protective 
custody” from 1916-18, Jacob assumed the responsibility 
of acting as her main contact with the outside world. 
Jacob was allowed to visit her once a week to take care of 
her daily needs and also bring her some food and books. 

Called a “good spirit” and “good angel” by her deeply 
grateful friend, she helped to maintain Luxemburg’s 
morale under the grim conditions of isolation. She also 
risked her own professional existence by smuggling in 
and out letters, newspaper clippings and the anonymous 
articles Luxemburg was able occasionally to write. She 
did all of that out of personal friendship and loyalty. 

This correspondence with Jacob, of which only 
Luxemburg’s letters survive, mainly consists of relative- 
ly short letters dealing with her everyday problems, fears 
and hopes, which she could express only in a very guard- 
ed way because of the constant surveillance and censor- 
ship. While there are far fewer letters to her other close 
friends, above all to Hans Diefenbach, Luise Kautsky, 
Sonja Liebknecht and Clara Zetkin, they are far more 
substantial. Clearly, Ito’s publication of the correspon- 
dence with Jacob was an act of dedication and devotion to 
Luxemburg, as was Jacob’s selfless work for her. 

Ito quotes from Jacob’s memories of her first encounter 
with Luxemburg in 1913: “When Rosa came to me for the 


first time in order to dictate an article for the 
Korrespondenz, she immediately made a deep impression 
on me. Her large, shining eyes, which seemed to under- 
stand everything, her modesty and kindness, her almost 
childlike joy over everything beautiful made my heart 
beat faster and stronger. Full of admiration I looked up to 
this great intellectual, who was almost shabbily dressed” 
(7-8). 

Long after Luxemburg’s death, Jacob typed up her let- 
ters and wrote down her own memories On Rosa 
Luxemburg and Her Friends, 1914-1918 (135 pp., unpub- 
lished). In 1939 she sent this documentation to Felix 
Weil, the cofounder of the Fr ankfu rt Institute for Social 
Research, who lived in exile in Paris and gave it to Paul 
Frolich, the Luxemburg biographer authorized by the 
German Communist Party shortly after her death and 
before his expulsion from the party. 

In the same year, Jacob gave another copy of this doc- 
umentation to an American political scientist, Ralph H. 
Lutz, who wrote an article about it in Central European 
Affairs (1963) and deposited the material with the 
Hoover Institution at Stanford University. In 1942 Jacob 
was deported by the Nazis to the Theresienstadt concen- 
tration camp, where she died in the same year. 

WORLDWIDE ATTENTION 

Ito mentions in a footnote that his volume was preced- 
ed by a comparable one, Rosa Luxemburg im Gefangnis: 
Briefe und Dokumente aus den Jahren 1915-18 
(Frankfurt: Fischer, 1973), edited by the late Charlotte 
Beradt, an exile journalist in New York. He might have 
mentioned that her skillful combination of selections 
from Luxemburg’s letters and from Jacob’s unpublished 
memoir was a considerable achievement. 

In February 1922, Lenin reflected on Luxemburg in 
his notebook and came up with a good old Russian fable 
about the eagle and the chicken, which teaches that “an 
eagle can sometimes fly lower than a chicken, but a 
chicken can never rise to the same heights as an eagle.” 
After carefully enumerating all her mistakes (as 
Dunayevskaya also did in her book on Luxemburg), he 
wrote: “But in spite of all these mistakes, she was and is 
an eagle, and not only will she be dear to the memory of 
Communists in the whole world, but her biography and 
the complete edition of her works... will be a very useful 
lesson in the education of many generations of 
Communists” (quoted from J.P. Nettl, Rosa Luxemburg 
[1966], vol. 2:793). Lenin of course committed the most 
fatal error of all by failing to prevent Stalin from coming 
to power. 

Luxemburg was a political genius who lived her ideas 
and died for them. Because of her extraordinary life and 
work, she has attracted worldwide attention, and numer- 
ous studies have been written about her. At the end of her 
last editorial, “Order reigns in Berlin” (Jan. 14, 1919), 
Luxemburg wrote: “You stupid lackeys! Your ‘order’ is 
built on sand. Tomorrow the revolution will rear its head 
once again, and, to your horror, will proclaim, with trum- 
pets blazing: I was, I am, and I will be!” 

—Heinz Osterle 


‘A place called Chiapas’ 



A vigil in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City on Dec. 22 marked the first anniversary of the 
massacre in Acteal, Chiapas, of 45 Mexican peasants, 
mostly women and children, in a church. Paramilitary 
supporters of the government considered the town to 
be pro-Zapatista. The struggle continues. 

New York— Two thousand people are terrorized by 
a right-wing paramilitary group into fleeing their vil- 
lage ini northern Chiapas. They appeal to the mediator 
at the peace talks, Bishop Ruiz, and to the Zapatistas. 
But even the Zapatistas provide no help, since they are 
abiding by a cease-fire. In desperation, the community 
decide* to retake the village on its own with no protec- 
tion except the cameras of filmmakers. 

This is the most engrossing of the stories told in “A 
Place Called Chiapas.” The interview with 
Subcoi|nandante Marcos at the film’s end is another 
memorable moment. 

The film is beautifully shot in stunning color, and is 
far and away the best documentary on the Zapatista 
rebellion we have seen. It includes interviews with peas- 
ant supporters as well as Zapatista leaders and a cri- 
tique of the foreign supporters who came for a few days’ 
“encuentro.” 

Nettie Wild, its director/producer, spoke with News & 
Letters after a showing of the film in New York. What 
impelled her to spend eight months in Chiapas during 
1996 and 1997, she said, was the affinity of the 
Zapatista rebellion to a struggle that she documented in 
her award-winning 1993 film, “Blockade.” The latter 
takes place in a very different part of North America, 
her home province of British Columbia, but it is likewise 
a story of native people’s struggle for land rights. 

The Zapatista rebellion is “the most compelling story 
in the Americas right now,” Wild said. “The issues that 
the Zapatistas are presenting to us is that, “hey guys, we 
need a new paradigm.’” 

It is a story that Wild is having difficulty disseminat- 
ing. Commercial distributors are steering clear of “A 
Place Called Chiapas.” She therefore requests that, if 
you know a theater in your community that would be 
interested in showing this film, you contact her at 
Canada Wild Productions Ltd, 1818 Grant Street, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada V5L 2Y8, or car- 
son@$martt.com. A videotape version is also available. 

— Marxist-Humanists 


Letter from Nicaragua Puerto Ricen independentista defiant 


Managua, Nicaragua — Sadly, I am writing to 
express the sorrow of a people marked by the pain of the 
Nicaraguan peasants, victims of Hurricane Mitch. The 
rivers flooded and many communities were inundated. 
Some towns disappeared entirely, as was the case with 
Wiwili, a town close to the Coco River on the border with 
Honduras. 

A mountain came down in Chinandega, a town near 
the border of El Salvador. The sides of the mountain got 
waterlogged and slid down, causing the mud to rise and 
bury the population of about 900 people. The people 
thought the noise from the mountain was an airplane fly- 
ing in to rescue them after so many days of rain. It must 
have been horrendous. 

The whole country became a tragedy. Most lamentable 
is that there was no communication from the govern- 
ment about the phenomenon. We didn’t know what was 
happening to the peasants who live close to the rivers. 
Now we have to face the diseases that this type of disas- 
ter brings. 

The victims are suffering from fungus on their feet 
from being in the mud so many days. There are some 
cases of cholera, fever and conjunctivitis. Managua has 
been very sad, and all Nicaraguans are complaining 
about the lateness of the government relief effort. There 
were not ways to get to the communities in need. Many 
died not because of the floods, but because of the lack of 
food. 

I cannot say that we are all right now. Very hard times 
lie ahead in economic terms as well as social problems. 
The peasants lost everything. Food prices are now very 
high, having risen up to 300%. I am working three times 
as much as I did before, even on Sundays. If the govern- 
ment does not declare a national emergency, I don’t know 
what will happen. In cases like this, it is best to declare 
an emergency and impose regulations so the merchants 
can’t hoard food or raise the prices to consumers. There 
would be less robbery. 

Well, forgive me for a letter full of such bad news. I 
believe that we Nicaraguans will continue to live here 
because it is nice to live among your own people, but 
many times nature afflicts us. Dec. 5, 1998 


Editor’s Note: Jose Solis Jordan, education professsor 
at the University of Puerto Rico, was arrested at home in 
San Juan, on Nov. 6, 1997, in front of his family by a 
heavily armed FBI commando team. He was falsely 
accused by an FBI informant of the 1992 bombing of a 
military recruitment center in Chicago. For more infor- 
mation please call Mervin Mendez, Committee in 
Solidarity with Jose Solis Jardan, at (773) 278-9361. 
Financial support can be sent to: Jose Solis Jordan 
Defense Fund, P.O. Box 577826, Chicago, IL 60657-7826. 
Prof. Solis spoke to N&L in December 1998. 

It was interesting that the day of the arrest the FBI 
issued a press release on it. I hadn’t even been processed 
yet, which made me wonder if this was a prepackaged 
deal. I knew from what they told me and from what I 
deduced in the process that they wanted other people. 

I was supposed to provide them with intelligence. They 
asked me questions in the interrogation about other inde- 
pendentistas in Puerto Rico. I thought, my god, these 
guys are really fishing. If one didn’t know better, you’d 
t hink this guy is some intelligence carrier between the 
FALN and Macheteros, this whole movement. Yet if you 
look at my history, this is not there. 

Granted, I’m very politicized. I defend our right to sov- 
ereignty and self-determination. I defend the right that 
any colonized people has to armed struggle, and I’ve said 
that everywhere. I’m not going to back off from that. But 
Tm not going to let them make a monster or a criminal of 
a patriot or a patriotic spirit. I think that’s my political 
contribution and my human contribution. 

At one point independentistas were called “dissidents,” 
which is almost a positive term, then “subversives,” 
which has more of a dangerous tang to it. But now they 
are equated with being terrorists, which is criminal. So 
you effectively c riminaliz e those who advocate indepen- 
dence, particularly those who don’t agree with the legiti- 
macy (in this context) or viability of electoral politics right 
now in Puerto Rico for independence and see the need to 
give an international assertion to what the case of Puerto 
Rico is all about. 

The case will probably start quickly in February. If we 


can make that courtroom a classroom, then we’ve come a 
long way in terms of offering an expression of the poten- 
tial this country has for being democratic. There are 
aspects of this country’s fundamentals that speak to a 
democratic life. That they’ve been corrupted, prostituted, 
as we’re witnessing now, whether with tire war in Iraq or 
the impeachment hearings, is obvious. But you don’t have 
to abandon the principles which have inspired liberation 
movements throughout the world. We can reassert and 
reaffirm that in a court of their own. 

Then if we win, everybody’s won. And if we lose, we’ve 
still won a lot. Well start a whole different process. Then 
weTli move to phase two. Then I can contribute to the 
work that needs to be done to get other people out of 
prison and for others to open their minds to issues of folks 
that! are still in prison under different circumstances but 
s imil ar principles. 

What helps is the solidarity of people. That just nour- 
ishes you and gives you more resolve. The day after the 
arreBt I had a faculty meeting. I stopped at a newsstand, 
and there were all the newspapers with the headlines. I 
got to the campus and ran into the janitor. He stopped 
me, just out of nowhere, held both my hands and said, “I’ll 
be With you always.” It’s that kind of stuff that’s made 
this: not tolerable, but it’s reaffirmed everything that we 
think about when we theorize what struggle is all about. 

There’s something that people recognize when a person 
is honest and open about the way they believe and what 
they fight for. People respect that in themselves and in 
others, but in Puerto Rico especially, because we’re so col- 
onized and there’s a fear of taking strong positions. 

This has sensitized me to understand more carefully 
and! with more sensibility the difficulty of the colonized 
min d and the colonized person. I’ve grown a lot, political- 
ly aind personally. That’s the incredible dialectic of strug- 
gle,! that the repression breeds a kind of growth, maturi- 
ty aind discipline. It doesn’t make you bigger than others; 
it makes you humble. And if you are with your people and 
with people that are oppressed, workers, nations that are 
oppressed, folks across sexuality lines and others, then 
you look at things differently and you start to calibrate 
them differently. 
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Impeachment in the historic mirror 


by John Alan 

Throughout the debate in Congress e ver whether or 
not to impeach President William Jefferson Clinton for 
lying before a grand jury, the media has often referred to 
the fact that this event happened once before in 
American history, when President Andrew Johnson was 
almost impeached by the U.S. Senate in 1868. But mere- 
ly saying that these two events happened twice is not 
enough; it avoids looking at the historical meaning of 
Andrew Johnson’s impeachment and hpw it compares 
with Clinton’s impeachment today. 

Both of these impeachments were and are deeply con- 
nected with the issues of race and racism] in this country. 
Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s vice president and the seven- 
teenth president of the United States in hardly known 
today. His picture isn’t even on a postage stamp. Yet, 
when he became president after Lincoln’s assassination, 
he at once became involved in a pivotal political struggle 
with the Radical Republicans, who controlled Congress 


at that time, over the social and political status of the 
emancipated African American. 

The future that Johnson politically promoted for the 
recently freed African Americans would be as a source of 
illiterate, unskilled, propertyless agricultural workers 
providing a perpetual supply of cheap labor. In other 
words the white South alone would determine the politi- 
cal, social and economic status of the former slaves in the 
reconstructed Southern states. 

Johnson made a dogmatic principle of this kind of 
white/Black relationship. As president, he vetoed the 
Civil Rights Bill of 1866, which would have made illegal 
the “Black Codes,” laws enacted by the southern states 
re-admitted to the Union which created a new system of 
African-American slavery. Carl Schurz, the Radical 
Republican, called those laws “a striking embodiment of 
the idea that although the former owner had lost his indi- 
vidual right of property in the former slave, the blacks at 
large belong to the whites at large.” (See The Era of 
Reconstruction by Kenneth M. Stampp) 


Simmering crises in sub-Sahara Africa 


The temporary victory in Sierra Leor e of Nigerian- 
led forces against the Revolutionary United Front 
(RUF) of Foday Sankoh is no solution to the problems of 
the country. Sankoh’s forces have been battling Sierra 
Leone’s President Ahmed Tejan Kabbah for many years 
now. He has been opposed by a “peacekeeping” force 
composed of troops from several West African nations, 
especially Nigeria. 

Nigeria’s effort to reinstate the Kabbah government 
is part of its struggle for regional hegemony. Nigeria had 
earlier arrested and detained RUF leader Foday 
Sankoh, showing that the military dictators in Lagos 
were never interested in finding a peaceful solution to 
the crisis. After recent fighting in Freetown, the capital 
of Sierra Leone, the city is still under the control of the 
Nigerian forces. They have caused an ur told amount of 
death and suffering. 

The crisis in Sierra Leone has overshadowed other 
serious events occurring on the African continent, 
including in Nigeria. Local government elections were 
recently held there as part of a transiti on program to 
democracy, which hopefully the military will accept and 
respect this time. But the youth of the c uuntry seem to 
be preparing for more confrontation and are less than 
optimistic that the military will leave Nigeria alone. 

A communique issued on Dec. 11 at a youth confer- 
ence in Nigeria, entitled the Kaiama Declaration, 
declared among other things: “We Ijaw youths are 
drawn from over 500 communities and 40 clans that 
make up the Ijaw nation and represent 25 organiza- 
tions... After exhaustive deliberations, we observe: a) 
That it was through British colonialism that the Ijaw 
Nation was forcibly placed under the Nigerian State; b) 
that but for the economic interest of the imperialists the 
Ijaw ethnic nationality would have evolved as a distinct 
and separate sovereign nation, enjoying undiluted polit- 
ical, economic, social and cultural autonomy... 

“We demand the immediate withdrawal from 
Ijawland of all military forces of occupation and repres- 
sion by the Nigerian State. Any oil company that 
employs the services of the armed forces of the Nigerian 
State to ‘protect’ its operation will be viewed as an 
enemy of the Ijaw people.” 


Margaret Walker 
Alexander, 1916-1998 

We mourn the death on Nov. 30, 1998 of Dr. 
Margaret Walker Alexander, one of the leading 
Black writers of the 20th century. A native of 
Jackson, Miss., and Professor Emeritus at Jackson 
State University, Margaret Walker also lived in 
Chicago in the 1930s. She was an energizing force 
in the development of the Chicago Renaissance. 
The following is taken from a speech she gave to 
the Black Academy of Arts and Letters in 1972: 

In this death struggle for freedom, for peace, and 
for human dignity the black artist and the black 
scholar must see and understand their role as 
scholars and as artists. We must first see the state 
of our world which our art and actions must 
reflect , and we must understand our role as 
thinkers in the struggle. We must begin to use the 
black mind as a tool for black liberation, not as 
yoga to liberate a single individual, but to liberate 
an entire people. Then we can accept the challenge 
of a thinking black world whirling into action. We 
must understand that the masses of our people 
expect and need, no, more than that, demand, from 
the black .mind a new paradigm for the shape of 
our horning society... 

It becomes the awesome duty and destiny of the 
black man to bring about complete societal change 
because he is the slave that must throw off the yoke 
of oppression. He cannot expect the oppressor to 
condemn the chains of his slave. We black people 
can, and must, accept the challenge and the task 
because we have the creative minds, and the spiri- 
tual strength to do what must be done... 


They also stated, “We express our solidarity with all 
peoples’ organizations and ethnic nationalities in 
Nigeria and elsewhere who are struggling for self-deter- 
mination and justice. In particular we note the struggle 
of the Oodua Peoples Congress, the Movement for the 
Survival of the Ogoni people, the Egi Womens 
Movement etc. We extend our hand of solidarity to the 
Nigerian oil workers and expect that they will see this 
struggle for freedom as a struggle for humanity.” 

These kind of events hardly ever reach the 
attention of international media headlines. 

Further south on the continent, the fighting in Angola 
has taken on new momentum, exposing the UN for not 
being interested in dealing with the criminal Jonas 
Savimbi of UNITA. He not only violates UN resolutions 
but continues to murder UN officials without any reac- 
tion from the UN— other than saying that it will soon be 
withdrawing from the country. The U.S., which created 
UNITA during the cold war era, still has the problem of 
raising its voice against the criminal behavior of these 
horrible monsters. 

These crises are an indication of the state of affairs on 
the continent. What will become of them is yet to be 
seen. — Ba Karang 



(Continued from page 1) 

bom in 1965, drew wide press attention when it chose an 
image of a black panther as its party symbol, and later 
when it became known as the “Black Panther Party.” But 
there were differences of views in the LCFO. Lillian 
McGill, one of its founders, said that even though no 
whites had joined the LCFO, the press should not imply 
that LCFO members were “Black nationalists. We are 
not. We have asked many whites in the county, poor 
working-class whites, to join with us, to join our party.” 

. Carmichael, however, stressed all-Black political orga- 
nization and armed struggle for the LCFO. Charles 
Denby, editor of News & Letters, and a native of Lowndes 
County, took issue with him. In his book, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, Denby wrote: “My own 
conviction was that power did not come out of the barrel 
of a gun, but out of the mass power and reason of the peo- 
ple organized to win and defend freedom... [Stokely’s] 
“Black only policy had the result of isolating the Black 
mass movement from the white revolutionary element.” 

In the same period, SNCC held a conference at 
Waveland, Miss. One of the subjects debated there was 
the role of women in SNCC. During the course of the 
debate, some of the men who had been dismissive of the 
issue were asked what they thought was the proper posi- 
tion for women. Stokely made a one-word response: 
“prone.”- He never repeated the remark, but he never 
lived it down either. 

When the publicity about the LCFO was at its height, 
Stokely was elected chairman of SNCC. Two weeks later 
he joined the James Meredith March in Mississippi. On 
June 17, 1966, at a rally in Greenwood, Miss., 
Carmichael repeatedly used the slogan “Black Power” to 
rouse up the crowd. The press carried accounts of the 
rally around the world. Even though (as Carmichael 
often stated himself) another SNCC staffer, Willie Ricks, 
was the first to use the slogan, Carmichael quickly 
became known as the leading exponent of “Black Power.” 

THEORIES OF BLACK LIBERATION DEBATED 

Debates soon erupted over the meaning of the concept. 
In a series of articles that summer, Carmichael argued 
that the struggle for “psychological equality” necessitated 
Black Power, and that the “white psyche” rendered all 
whites, “whatever their political persuasion,” incapable of 
joining a liberation struggle in the U.S. He singled out 
the Niagara Movement, led by W.E.B. DuBois in the first 
decade of the 20th century, as a model to follow. 

Raya Dunayevskaya responded that such a perspec- 
tive obscured both the class line within white America 
and the vanguard role of Black Americans in shaping 
American history. She pointed out that the Niagara 
Movement was exclusively an organization of the “talents 
ed tenth,” too conscious of their own privileges as an elite 
ever to become a mass organization. This separation 


President Andrew Johnson’s goal was a “New South” 
dominated by whites with a legally free but subjugated 
African-American population. It clashed sharply with the 
Radical Republican Congress’ goal for a new South where 
Blacks were equal with whites before the laws. All 
nuances of that impeachment can’t be summarized in a 
few words, but the fundamental intrinsic issue at 
Johnson’s trial was, could the American capitalist democ- 
racy cleanse itself of a racism which was founded on 
human exploitation? Johnson’s victory at his impeach- 
ment trial said no! 

More that 90 years later African Americans did create 
a movement, the Civil Rights Movement, which radically 
changed Andrew Johnson’s version of the “New South.” 
But even today, when African Americans are free from 
the outright practices of racism and have recognized 
equal rights with white Americans, Johnson’s concept of 
“New South” still exists in newer versions, both in 
American society and its politics. 

It is not an accident that Senate Majority Leader Trent 
Lott, who helped organize the impeachment trial of 
Clinton in the Senate, has ideological connections with 
the politically influential Mississippi Council of 
Conservative Citizens. The ideological concepts of this 
organization hark back to Andrew Johnson’s white 
South. It calls itself a pro-white organization, and oppos- 
es school desegregation and race mixing. According to the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, the COCG is “The incar- 
nation of the infamous white Citizen Councils, which 
helped to enforce segregation in the South during the 
1950s and 1960s.” 

The question is: why did Clinton, this New Democrat, 
arouse the ire of the right wing in this country? He never 
was a Lyndon Johnson with programs to end discrimi- 
nation and poverty. Instead, he “reformed welfare” by 
cutting it drastically. He endorsed and got a GOP 
Congress to pass a tough longer sentencing crime bill, 
which sent many more African-American young men to 
prisons. 

The answer is that Clinton maintains, at least, an aura 
of liberalism. He appointed many African Americans to 
high political positions and made the overcoming of 
racism a national priority. Thus, he never lost the pivotal 
support of African-American voters. Many consider this a 
political ploy. But what African Americans know, is that 
any political swing to the Right in this country is inher- 
ently racist at its core. For the moment, Clinton is an 
alternative to these wolves of retrogression. 


between the elite and the masses, she said, resulted in a 
“type of thinking which Hegel called ‘self-determination 
applied externally.’ That is, from above, not as it emerged 
from internal self-development.” 

As the concept of “Black Power” was adopted by the 
Black masses it drew a dynamism of its own from the 
urban revolts. The way the masses reworked the “Black 
Power” concept took a different course than Stokely had 
intended. Stokely, however, continued to follow out the 
logic of his own viewpoint. He co-authored Black Power: 
The Politics of Liberation with Charles Hamilton. In 1968 
he left SNCC. The next year, he moved to Guinea to work 
with former Ghanaian President Kwame Nkrumah, then 
in exile there. He changed his name to Kwame Ture, and 
never lived in the U.S. again. 

From his base in Guinea, Ture adopted the philosophy 
of Pan- Africanism and launched a new organization, the 
All- African People’s Revolutionary Party. In frequent 
speaking trips to the U.S., he argued that Black 
Americans should adopt Pan-Africanism as their philoso- 
phy of liberation. As late as his afterword to the 1992 edi- 
tion of Black Power, written only weeks after the Los 
Angeles rebellion, he wrote, “Pan Africanism is the total 
liberation and unification of Africa under scientific social- 
ism. ..(Black Power] can only be understood within the 
context of the African Revolution.” 

In the early 1990s, when I last spoke with Ture, I said 
that his viewpoint located the Subject for the American 
Revolution not within the Black masses who had proven 
their revolutionary character from slavery to today, but in 
an external force. He did not disagree, saying that the 
most important actions Black Americans could take were 
those supporting “progressive struggles” in Africa, 
because no real change in the conditions of Black 
Americans would be possible until Africa experienced a 
Pan-African revolution. Such a perspective is, I think, 
very far removed from the creative energy of the Black 
youth, women and workers who made the Civil Rights 
Movement a truly revolutionary struggle. 

While it is of course true that no one life embodies a 
whole movement, Kwame Ture’s life is much more than 
one man’s story. In his development from a high school 
activist to a movement thinker and leader and in the way 
he set course down a “river of no return,” he represented 
the best of the generation of 1960s revolutionaries bom 
out of the Civil Rights Movement. Unfortunately, his 
legacy also reveals the limitations, that movement 
reached when the theories it developed were not equal to 
the challenge of the times . 

■ American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard 


Order for Black 
History Month! 






As part of out effort to stimulate new study and discussion of dialectical philosophy, News Dunayevskaya also refers to the writings pfC.L.R. James and Grace Lee, her colleagues during 

and Letters Committees is breaking new ground in the radical movement by publishing the the years 1941 -55, as weflasfoose of Herb!® Marcuse and Jean-Paul Sartre, 
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Volume I: 
Objective Logic 


Book One: 

The Doctrine of Being 


Between the title of Volume I and Book 
One, we are confronted with two Prefaces, 
one of which was written when Volume I 
was first published in 1812, and the second 
Preface is one of the last things Hegel did 
before his death in 1831. Thus, the second 
Preface not only encompasses the first vol- 
ume, but also the second volume (which 
contains Books Two and Three), which was 
published in 1816, and all of his other 
works; in fact it followed the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences A 

The historic period of Hegel’s life will be 
one point of departure. The other point of 
departure will be i9l4 when Lenin read 
this work. I will refer to his Philosophic 
Notebooks so that you in turn can study 
them simultaneously with the Logic. Finally, 
we must have also our own historic period 
in mind. 

Philosophically speaking, Lenin’s period 
was summarized by himself dialectically as 
“the transformation into opposite”; our 
period has been characterized by ourselves 
as the Absolute Idea, or the unity of theory 
and practice, which must be further con- 
cretized as Freedom — the realization of 
Freedom in life most of all and in thought. 
That is to say, in Hegel’s philosophy the 
Absolute Idea also stands for unity of theory 
and practice and its point of departure and 
return is likewise Freedom. But it is abstract. 

A better way, perhaps, to express it is to 
say that while in Hegel the unity of object 
and subject — the unity of the Universal and 
Individual — is in mind alone, in the Marxist- 
Humanist outlook, the individual is the 
social entity, or as Marx put it, there is no 
proof of freedom in society except through 
the individual who is free. I do not mean to 
burden these notes with too many random 
thoughts. On the contrary, I mean to follow 
Hegel in quite some detail, but history and 
dialectic method is Hegelianism and hence 
very brief references to the current situa- 
tion will be made. 

One other item in regard to Lenin. Along 
with the Philosophic Notebooks , we will 
consider the 4'A pages called “On Dialectics,” 
which are on pp. 81-85 of his Selected 
Wbrfes.Vol. XI [see also Collected Works, Vol. 
38, pp. 355-63; hereafter “LCW 38”] but 
which are actually part of his Philosophic 
Notebooks. I did not translate these because 
they had already been translated, but were 
put in quite undialectically by the Stalinists 
as if they and Lenin’s Materialism and 


Empirio-Criticism [1908] which follows it 
are by one and the same Lenin, whereas in 
fact the latter is quite mechanical and the 
exact proof of what Lenin had in mind 
when he wrote at the end of the Notebooks 
that none of the Marxists (in plural, that is, 
irifcluding himself, and the plural was the 
emphasis Lenin himself put in that word) 
had understood Marx’s Capital for the last 
half century. In fact, in this short essay, “On 
Dialectics,” he criticizes not only everyone 
from Plekhanov to himself, but even 
Engels, although he excuses the latter, 
who, he says, has treated dialectics inad- 
equately, by way of “examples, ‘a seed,’ 

‘for example, primitive Communism.’ 

The same is true of Engels. But with him 
it is ‘in the interests of popularization. . 

.’ and not as a law of knowledge (and as 
a law of the objective world)” [LCW 38, 
P-359]. 


once again full of “immanent activity” ahd 
“necessary development,” which leads 
Lenin to say in the very first paragraph: 
“What is necessary is not lifeless bones, tyut 
full-blooded life” and he stresses “an impor- 
tant beginning” [LCW 38, p. 89] -And Hegel, 
indeed, in the very approach to philosoph- 


point Lenin remarks: “In my view, the con- 
clusion essentially is: (1) in Kant knowledge 
hedges off (separates) nature from man; in 
actuality, it unites them; (2) in Kant “the 
empty abstraction” of the thing-in-itself is 
put in place of the living procession 
( shestviya ), the movement of our ever deep- 


Rough Notes 01 


HEGEL’S 


The 


Prefaces to 
the Science 
of Logic 


SCIENCE 


1. This three-volume version of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy, comprising the Smaller Logic, the 
Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Mind (Spirit) was first published in 1817, and 
then reissued with changes in 1827 and 1830. 


Hegel’s very first sen- 
tence to the first Preface is a reference— 
“The complete transformation which philo- 
sophical thought has undergone in 
Germany during the last five and twenty 
years” [SLI, p. 33; SLM, p. 25]— to 1787 and 
Kant’s work.2 Hegel’s dissatisfaction with 
even this great step is due to the fact that it 
has not Lived up to the challenge of the 
time, i.e., the French Revolution, 1789, up to 
the Napoleonic Period: “There are no traces 
in Logic of the new spirit which has arisen 
both in Learning and in Life. It is, however 
(let us say it once and for all), quite vain to 
try to retain the forms of an earlier stage of 
development when the inner structure of 
spirit has become transformed; these earlier 
forms are like withered leaves which are 
pushed off by the new buds already being 
generated in the roots” [SLI, p. 35; SLM, p. 26]. 

The necessity for the new, the Hegelian 
departure, arises from the times and a new 
concept of philosophical method, not the 
dialectic in general, which [Kant] had 
reached for, but Hegelian Dialectic, the form 
of thought which was as one with the move- 
ment of mind: “This movement is the 
Absolute Method of knowledge and at the 
same time the immanent soul of the Content 
of knowledge. It is, I maintain, along this 
path of self-construction alone that 
Philosophy can become objective and 
demonstrated science” [SLI, pp. 36-37; SLM, 
P- 28]. 

Actually, this is only the fourth page of 
his Preface. ..and already we have covered, 
or rather Hegel has covered, the two fun- 
damental movements of his entire work — 
the logical-dialectical and the polemical. 
These, in turn, contain reality— historic 
reality of the period in which he lived and 
historic reality as evolution up to that time. 
And sure enough, Lenin at once noted the 
two essences of the dialectic: (1) The 
emphasis on movement, “the movement of 
scientific cognition — that is the essence”; 
(2) “‘the path of self-construction’ = path 
(here lies the nub, in my opinion) of true 
cognition, knowledge, movement” [LCW 
38, pp. 87-88], 

The Preface to the Second Edition is 


ic categories in the second 
paragraph is going to remind 
us that “so natural to man is 
Logic— indeed, Logic itself is 
just man’s peculiar nature. But 
if Nature in general is 
opposed, as physical, to what 


is mental, then it must be said 


that Logic is 


rather that 
something 
Super-natural 
which enters 
into all the nat- 
ural behavior 


LOGIC 


2. In 1787 Kant published the second edition 
of his Critique of Pure Reason. 


of man — 

Feeling, 

Intuition, Desire, Need, Impulse — and 
thereby alone transforms it all to something 
human— to ideas and purposes” [SLI, p. 40; 
SLM, pp. 31-32]. 

For a man so full of profundities, he 
never forgets impulses, feelings, intuition, 
desires, needs; indeed, it is quite obvious 
that he refuses to make a distinction 
between physical and mental, and to this 
day, the so-called behavioral sciences, psy- 
choanalysis included, cannot shine this 
great philosopher’s shoes, much less his 
divine (yeS, divine) concept of human ideas 
and purposes. 

Historical materialism, strange as that 
may sound as any attribute of Hegel, is nev- 
ertheless basic to Hegelian analysis and in 
this Preface he traces philosophy back in a 
manner in which it is quite clear that the 
elements of that total philosophy with 
which Marx is mainly associated were pre- 
sent in Hegelian philosophy. This sense of 
history is present also in his polemical cri- 
tique of Kant: “In the still spaces of Thought 
which has come to itself and is purely self- 
existence, those interests are hushed which 
move the lives of peoples and of individu- 
als" [SLI, p. 42; SLM, p. 34], Lenin empha- 
sized this expression as well as the one in 
which Hegel said, “When the Critical 
Philosophy understands the relation of 
these three Terms so as to make Thoughts 
intermediary between Us and Things in 
such a sense that this intermediary rather 
excludes us from things than connects! us 
with them. . .” [SLI, p. 44; SLM, p. 36]. At (his 


er knowledge of things” [LCW 38, p. 91]. 

Hegel in this second Preface takes issue 
also with those who have criticized him 
since the Phenomenology and this first 
book were published. The severest of all 
criticisms is for those who assume a catego- 
ry, which, first of all, has to be proved, which 
he calls an “uninstructed and barbarous pro- 
cedure” [SLI, p. 49; SLM, p. 41]. 

It is good to have in mind here our 
opponent, for the whole of Russian 
Communist theory follows precisely this 
barbarous procedure of assuming that 
Socialism already exists and then blithely 
goes on. If, however, one thinks that it is 
sufficient merely to know that the Russians 
assume what is first to be proven to be 
able to get to the bottom of their usurpa- 
tion of Marxist language, Marcuse’s Soviet 
Marxism is there to prove the opposite. 
Despite all of his knowledge of both Hegel 
and Marx and even Russian society, 
Marcuse still falls into the trap of apologet- 
ics on the basis that their professed theory 
discloses actual reality. The fundamental 
reason for the blindness is, of course, his 
complete isolation from the class struggle. 
But it is not the whole of the reason. The 
other part is the failure to create a catego- 
ry — state-capitalism in this case — for the 
new state of the world economy in general 
and Russia in particular. Without a catego- 
ry, an intellectual is just lost, since he has 
none of the proletarian instincts to carry 
him through on trodden paths, and there- 
fore, falls into eclecticism. 


PART I PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 
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The Introduction to 
the Science of Logic 

Before Hegel begins Book One, we have, 
besides the two Prefaces, also an 
Introduction. In the Introduction, his refer- 
ence to the Phenomenology will set us, too, 
in the proper spirit of continuity: “In the 
Phenomenology of Mind I have set forth 
the movement of consciousness, from the 
first crude opposition between itself and 
the Object, up to absolute knowledge. This 
process goes through all the forms of the 
relation of thought to its object, and -reach- 
es the Concept of Science as its result” [SLI, 
p. 59; SLM, p. 48], Having assumed absolute 
knowledge as the truth of all forms of con- 
sciousness, Hegel can now proceed to treat 
both knowledge 
•and reality 
in the 
form 



Portrait of G. W.F. Hegel by Ben Shahn 

of categories because they do include his- 
torical reality, present reality, as well as the 
long road of thought about it. That is pre- 
cisely why he is opposed to the other form 
in which thought is presented in the 
philosophies that have not met the chal- 


lenge of the times. 

Thus, in criticizing [the idea] that the 
structure of Logic has undergone no 
change, despite all the revolutionary devel- 
opment, he says: “For when Spirit has 
worked on for two thousand years, it must 
have reached a better reflective conscious- 
ness of its own 
thought and its own ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
unadulterated 
essence. A comparison 
of the form to which 
Spirit has risen in the 
worlds of Practice and 
Religion, and of 
Science in every 
department of knowl- 
edge Positive and 
Speculative, a compar- 
ison of these with the 
form which Logic has 
attained shows a glar- 
ing discrepancy" [Sli, 
p. 62; SLM, 51]. 

Therefore, the need 
for the transformation 
of the structure of 
Logic and its actual 
transformation are 
present here. Hegel 
does give Kant credit 
for having “freed 
Dialectic from the 
semblance of arbitrari- 
ness.. .and set it forth 
as a necessary proce- 
dure of Reason ,” but 
the actual exposition is not, says Hegel, 
“deserving of any great praise; but the 
general idea upon which he builds 
and which he has vindicated, is 
the Objectivity of Appearance 
and the Necessity • of 

Contradiction ” [SLI, p. 67; 
SLM, p. 56] . It is Hegel’s con- 
tention that only when 
you get to consider 
Universal, not as abstrac- 
tions, but as concrete 
totalities of the whole his- 
toric movement, does 
Logic deserve to become 
the universal philosophy: 
“It is only through a pro- 
founder acquaintance 
with other sciences that 
Logic discovers itself to 
be subjective thought as 
not a mere abstract Universal, but as a 
Universal which comprises in itself the full 
wealth of Particulars” [SLI, p.69; SLM, p. 58] . 

It is at this point that Lenin refers the 
reader to Capital, repeating Hegel’s 
description of Logic as “not a mere abstract 


“While in Hegel the 
unity of object and 
subject— the unity of 
the Universal and 
Individual— is in mind 
alone, in the Marxists 
Humanist outlook, 
the individual is the 
social entity, or as 
Marx put it, there is 
no proof of freedom 
in society except 
through the 
individual who is 
free.” 


Universal, but as a Universal which com- 
prises in itself the full wealth of Particulars” 
and then goes into paeans of praise, “a beau- 
tiful formula,” and again repeats the phrase, 
adding “Tres bien!” [LCW 38, p. 99]. From 
now on, it is Capital which Lenin will have 
in mind throughout his reading of the two 
volumes (three books) 
of Logic. 

I would like to note 
also, although I will not 
elaborate upon this 
until much later, that 
the whole of the Logic, 
as well as each section 
of the Logic , as well as 
each separate thought 
in the Logic, will go 
through the following 
development, both as 
history, as reality, as 
thought: the movement 
will always be from U 
(Universal) through P 
(Particular) to I 
(Individual). Lenin 
takes it in the same 
form as U-P-I, but 
reverses the order 
more often precisely 
because he is thinking 
of the proletarian indi- 
vidual, who is also the 
social individual and 
the universal of social- 
ism.Thus, when he con- 
cludes his Philosophic 
Notebooks in those four pages of [“On] 
Dialectics” [which] I referred to, he says 
(the translator here used the word “singu- 
lar,” where the strict term is individual and 
“general” where the strict term is univer- 
sal): “To begin with the simplest, most ordi- 
nary, commonest, etc., proposition, or any 
proposition one pleases; the leaves of a tree 
are green; John is a man; Fido is a dog, etc. 
Here already we have dialectics (as Hegel’s 
genius recognized): the singular is the gen- 
eral. Consequently, opposites (the singular 
as opposed to the general) are identical; the 
singular exists only in the connection that 
leads to the general. The general exists only 
in the singular and through the singular” 
[LCW 38, p. 361]. 

In conclusion to his Introduction, Hegel 
returns once again to Kant, explaining that 
those who would just disregard him are the 
very ones who take his results and make 
the whole philosophy into a “pillow for 
intellectual sloth” [SLI, p. 73; SLM, p. 62]. 
(You will remember that that is the quota- 
tion I used in Chapter 9 in Marxism and 
Freedom, which deals with the Second 
International.)... 


Announcing a new series of discussions beginning in March... 

The Dialectic of Capital and Today's Global Crisis 


The economic meltdown in such areas as East Asia, Russia, and parts of Latin 
America and the possibility that it might spread to the entire world economy 
has helped impel new interest in Marx's Capital. At the same time, a new 
generation of thinkers and activists has come of age which is searching for 
an alternative to both "free market" capitalism and the state-capitalism that 
once called itself Communism. This series speaks to these questions and con- 
cerns by exploring what Marxist-Humanism has contributed to the under- 
standing of Marx's greatest theoretical work. 


As Lenin once said, "It is impossible to understand Marx's Capital, and espe- 
cially it's first chapter, unless one has understood the whole of Hegel's. 
Logic." For this reason, the core readings will be selections from Marx's 
Capital, writings on Capital from the archives of Marxist-Humanism, and 
Raya Dunayevskaya's "Rough Notes on Hegel's Science of Logic." 

For a syllabus and a schedule of classes, contact the News and Letters 
Committee nearest to you. 


Class 1 

The Origin and Scope 
of Capital: Marx's Re- 
creation of Hegel's 
Dialectic 

Class 1 discusses the ori- 
gin and development of 
Vol. I of Capital, espe- 
cially the impact of the 
Civil War in the U.S. and 
the struggle for a shorter 
working day upon Marx's 
thinking. Far from acting 
as a limiting factor on 
what he called "the 
power of abstraction," by 
integrating the revolu- 
tionary subject into his 
dialectical analysis Marx 
unchained the power of 
revolutionary thought 
•itself. 


Class 2 

The Phenomenon 
of Capitalism: The 
Commodity-Form 

Class 2 focuses on the 
most difficult, controver- 
sial, and important chap- 
ter in Capital — "The 
Commodity." Of fore- 
most importance here is 
its concluding section — 
"The Fetishism of 
Commodities." 
Dunayevskaya's "Notes 
on Hegel's Science of 
Logic'! can greatly aid 
comprehension of the 
fundamental "phenome- 
non" of capitalism which 
contains in embryo the 
whole of its contradic- 
tions. 


Class 3 

The Essence of 
Capitalism (I): The 
Labor Process 

Class 3 focuses on the 
essence of capitalism— 
the labor process and on 
the production of what 
Marx called "absolute 
surplus value." This is 
also the area in which 
Marx discusses the con- 
ditions and struggles of 
working women. 


Class 4 

The Essence of 
Capitalism (II): The 
Labor Process and the 
Transformation of the 
Value of Labor Power 
into Wages 

Class 4 continues the 
focus on the essence of 
capitalism, the labor 
process, by exploring 
what Marx called "rela- 
tive surplus value." It 
also discusses Marx's 
theory of wages, one of 
his three original contri- 
butions to the critique of 
political economy, along 
with the split in the con- 
cept of labor and the 
treatment of surplus 
value independently of 
profit. 


Class 5 

The Notion of 
Capitalism: The 
Absolute General Law 
of Capitalist 
Accumulation 

Class 5 focuses on the 
absolute general law of 
capitalist accumulation — 
the concentration and 
centralization of capital 
at one pole and the 
socialization of labor at 
the other, from which 
spring "new passions and 
new forces for the recon- 
struction of society." 


Class 6 
The Logic of 
Capitalist Crisis: 
Overproduction, 

"U nderconsumption," 
or the Decline In the 
Rate of Profit? 

Class 6 focuses on the 
dialectic Snd humanism 
of Vols. It and 111 of 
Capital, long serving as 
the arena of debate in 
the radical movement 
over the cause and con- 
sequences of capitalist 
crisis, the relation 
between capitalism and 
imperialism/racism, and 
the kind of human rela- 
tions which can tran- 
scend class society. 


Don’t miss 
a single part 
of the series 

“Notes on 
Hegel’s Science 
of Logic? 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


The series 


This issue: 

Preface and Introduction 

March: “Being” 

April: “Essence” 

May: “Notion” 

Subscribe to 
NEWS 
& 


$5 for one year 
(10 issues J 

To order, see page 9. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE AS 1999 BEGINS 


CHINA 

The South China Morning Post in 
Hong Kong has reported that Beijing is 
poised to hire up to 150,000 more para- 
military People’s Armed Police officers 
to maintain order throughout 1999, 
deemed by some cadres as a make-or- 
break year for the Communist Party. As 
head of the new Temporary Leading 
Group on Rectifying National Affairs, 
President Jiang Zemin has identified 
three groups of “dangerous people” 
apart, of course, from pro-democracy 
activists. The other three are under- 
ground religious groups; illegal, wildcat 
trade unions; and “social volunteers,” 
people active in fighting for workers’ and 
consumers’ rights and environmental 
issues. Jiang is urging the maximum 
attention to preventing activists from 
forming national networks. The attempt 
to “prevent unrest” means that dissi- 
dents who might stage demonstrations 
close to the tenth anniversary of 
Tiananmen Square in June could be 
locked up well beforehand. 

Correspondent 

China 

* * * 

BRITAIN 

There is little sign that the people 
who left socialism ten years ago to rally 
to Labour are disillusioned as it has 
moved steadily Right. Blair’s betrayals 
of even the most minimal liberal stan- 
dards continue. We hear he wants to 
allow the continuance of some heredi- 
tary peers’ seats in the Lords. Now the 
government, going far beyond the Tories 
in its rush to privatize, is telling local 
councils to sell off their housing stocks. 
There are a few small signs: back in May 
the former Class War people called a 
conference of anarchists of a wide vari- 
ety and it was worthwhile. And once 
again, the Anarchist Bookfair was the 
largest ever. Yet all over the country 
there seems a decline of single issue 
campaigning with the honorable excep- 
tion of Ploughshares 2000. The cam- 
paigns against new roads and airport 
extensions seemed to take off during the 
Major government but now show far less 
vigor. It could be that the majority of the 
activists who were yesterday involved in 
single issue campaigns are now stopping 
to think out a more global opposition 
policy. 

Laurens Otter 
Britain 

* * * 

GERMANY 

The era of Kohl is over. Everybody is 
satisfied at not having to see Kohl’s face 
again for the next four years. But noth- 
ing really will change but the faces. We 
have a real problem with the right-wing 
extremists, there is still an East-West 
conflict, there is still a big gulf between 
rich and poor. 

Student 

Germany 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

There is nothing inspiring in South 
Africa today. The elite are having a good 
time; the millions of the marginalized 
are worse off than they were and are 
sadly disillusioned. Many say they do 
not see why they should vote come the 
next elections. The people are looking 
for an alternative, but none is seen. 
Unemployment among Blacks is still ’ 
over 40%. Hence the high rate of crime. 
The school system is in shambles. The 
health services have broken down; 
patients even have to bring their own 
linen when they go to the hospital. 
Millions of Blacks are still living in 
shacks on the outskirts of every town 
and city. Why? There is no money. In 
every province, the civil servants have 
stolen millions of rand, buying air- 
planes, going on holiday trips all over 
the world and buying themselves every 
luxury that money can buy. When 
caught and investigated, they are sus- 
pended on full pay and during this peri- 
od some of them have negotiated a 
retirement package and have gotten 
away with everything. The incoming 
president has promised zero tolerance 
on corruption but it is felt that may be 
just election rhetoric. 

Phyllis Ntantale 
South Africa 


ITALY 

Over 100,000 people, for the most part 
students and teachers, went to Rome on 
a Saturday in mid-December to take part 
in a demonstration against the govern- 
ment decision to finance private and 
Catholic schools. Premier D’Alema and 
Public Education Minister Luigi 
Berlinguer (both are regretful and recy- 
cled members of the vanished Italian 
Communist Party) dared to ride 
roughshod over the 33rd article of the 
Italian Constitution that prohibits gov- 
ernmental financing of nonpublic schools. 
Not even the pro-clerical Democratzia 
Cristiana governments who ruled Italy 
during the last 50 years dared to grant 
the Vatican wishes on this. D’Alema is 
paying off his debt to the tiny, clerical, 
conservative UDR Party (Unione 
Democratica Republicana) of Francesco 
Cossiga who exchanged his support to 
D’Alema’s government for the obligation 
of giving public money to Catholic 
schools. In spite of the Pope’s continuous 
propaganda and the government’s lies, 
slavishly reported in daily TV news, most 
of the students and teachers are opposed 
to financing the clerical schools while the 
impoverishment of the public schools 
worsens. 

Alfio Massaro 
Milan 


THE 

COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO 
IN LIGHT 
OF TODAY 


Generally, I have had a difficult time 
in understanding negation, dialectic, etc. 
I found Peter Hudis’ article in your pam- 
phlet celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of the Communist Manifesto helpful in 
clarifying those aspects of Hegel and 
Marx. When you see the struggle to 
negate the negation is not only collective 
but individual, you begin to understand 
how difficult is our quest for true free- 
dom for humanity. One can see the limi- 
tation of many so-called alternatives 
offered by reformists who fool us into 
thinking their concepts represent basic 
change when they are really only cos- 
metic activities to make capitalism 
appear to be more just and concerned. 
The question is how to keep from being 
dragged into a superficial life of accep- 
tance, how not to get stuck. 

Longtime supporter 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

From hearing comments about 
Marxism from my feminist friends, I 
would say there is a general critique that 
Marx just doesn’t address women or 
women’s liberation. But Maya Jhansi’s 
article on “Feminism and the 
Communist Manifesto” in the December 
issue listed a lot of challenges to that 
frame of thought, from the 1844 
Humanist Essays to the 1880s 
Ethnological Notebooks. I see her chal- 
lenging feminist thinkers to go back to 
the source and think for themselves. 

Young feminist 
Memphis 

* * * 

Editor’s note: Copies of our pamphlet 
“Celebrations of the 150th anniversary of 
‘The Communist Manifesto,’” which con- 
tains speeches, letters and presentations 
on the Manifesto from a Marxist- 
Humanist viewpoint, are available from 
N&L for $2.00. 


GIRL CONVENTION 

We want to inform your readers that 
we are planning a girl convention for 
July of 1999 to be held in Memphis. We 
want it to be centered around the needs 
of girls in the South. We want to address 
the needs of all girls, not just punk rock 
teens. We realize that for real revolution 
to take place everyone’s needs must be 
heard and responded to. With the help of 
the Women’s Action Coalition we will be 
able to keep the costs minimal. We’d like 
to hear from anyone interested in 
attending so we can set a definite date 
and reserve the space necessary. 

Robin and Jennifer 
787 Ellsworth 
Memphis, TN 38111 



Readers' Views 


MUMIA ABU- 
JAMAL AND 
POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


Watching the “20/20” broadcast on 
ABC about Mumia Abu- Jamal’s case 
took me back 15 years. I might as well 
have been sitting back in apartheid 
Johannesburg in the mid-1980s watch- 
ing state-funded and sponsored media 
that showed only one side of a despicable 
story. Never had I seen such a pathetic 
excuse for “investigative journalism” in 
my life. More than ever before I can now 
believe there is a huge miscarriage of 
justice in Mumia’s case. His integrity 
and courage in standing in solidarity 
with the locked-out ABC workers by 
refusing to participate in a phone inter- 
view, when what he desperately needs is 
honest and fair reporting, is incredible to 
behold. In my mind he may be America’s 
Nelson Mandela. He should run for pres- 
ident. He has my vote. LJJ, 

New Yoa-k 

* * * 

On the day of the “20/20” broadcast, 
an interview with Sam Donaldson ran in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, in which he 
declared Mumia guilty, called for his exe- 
cution and said his supporters were igno- 
rant. It makes you doubt there is any 
chance to get fair and objective reporting 
on almost any issue in this country. 

Disgusted 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

At the Martin Luther King Day march 
in New Orleans the group called 
Workers Against Capitalism marched 
with the Committee to Free the Angola 
2. Herman Wallace and Albert Woodfox 
have been in lockdown for 30 years at 
Angola State Penitentiary. They were 
framed up for killing a guard, but the 
real issue is that they became Black 
Panthers while they were in prison. 

Worker Against Capitalism 
New Orleans 

WOMEN OF AFGHANISTAN 

The treatment of women in 
Afghanistan since the Taliban took 



power in 1996 is being compared to the 
treatment of Jews in pre-Holocaust 
Poland. Women have been stoned in pub- 
lic for not having the proper attire. One 
was beaten to death by an angry mob of 
fundamentalists for accidentally expos- 
ing her arm while she was driving. 
Women are not allowed to work or even 
go out in public without a male relative. 
Professors, doctors, lawyers, artists and 
writers have been forced from their jobs. 
Depression has reached emergency lev- 
els. The suicide rate has increased sig- 
nificantly. It is not a “cultural thing.” 
Women enjoyed relative freedom until 
1996. The rapidity of the transition is 
the main reason for the suicide and 
depression. What I want to know is how 
we can let the women in Afghanistan 
know we support them. Human decency 
is a right, whether one lives in 
Afghanistan or the U.S. 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 


A VIEW FROM MAURITIUS 

Did you know that Iraq was bombed 
by the U.S. in December via Mauritius? 
Diego Garcia (the U.S. military base) 
was severed from Mauritius at the time 
of Mauritian independence from the 
British colonial forces and was handed 
over to the U.S. to use as a military base. 
The Mauritian people who inhabited it, 
were bom there, worked and lived there, 
were all kicked out in the late 1960s. 
There has been a struggle for the demil- 
itarization and decolonialization of Diego 
Garcia that continues today. We are 
active in that struggle and publicly 
protested against the shameful bombing 
of Iraq and the use of Diego Garcia in 
that context. 

Muvman Liberasyon Fam 
Republic of Mauritius 



LEARNING ABOUT 
ABOLITIONISM 

Someone from News & Letters talked 
to our class about Abolitionists. I had no 
idea that other people were interested in 
Abolitionism. I thought nobody cared. 
We all wanted to thank him. 

Grade school student 
Illinois 


STATE-CAPITALISM, MARX, AND LENIN: 
A CONTINUING DEBATE 


In the December issue you published 
a letter by Raya Dunayevskaya writ- 
ten in response to a letter I wrote her 
in 1968. Readers may have the impres- 
sion that Raya’s correspondents have 
long since been consigned to the “diust- 
bin of history” and may be unaware of 
the circumstances surrounding my let- 
ter or that the writer is still very much 
with us. 

I possess no copy of the letter I wrote 
more than 30 years ago and havfe no 
wish to engage in a posthumous debate. 
The letter was no doubt full of what I 
might now view as youthful error, but it 
was part of a process of questioning at 
once personal and historical. The most 
critical question for me had to do with 
the nature of the Soviet state: was it 
communist, or at least socialist, j as I 
had been taught to believe, was it “revi- 
sionist,” as the Maoists asserted, or 
was it a “degenerated workers’ state,” 
as the Trotskyists maintained? Your 
readers may be surprised to learn that 
my discussions with Raya and inem- 
bers of the New York News and Letters 
group actually led to my joining the 
organization since it was, as far as I 
knew, the only group that argued for a 
state-capitalist analysis of the Soviet 
Union, an analysis that increasingly 
made sense as Russian tanks polled 
into Prague that summer. 

Raya’s letter reveals the reasons 
why I joined and why I eventually left. 
For if N&L, following Raya’s lead, took 
working-class struggles seriously as a 
basis for advancing Marxist theory, it 
failed to pursue the implications of its 
state-capitalist analysis to a critical 
examination of Leninism (which is in 


my view the theory for the building of 
the state-capitalist state) or the totali- 
ty of Lenin’s thought. This theoretical 
failure has led to an insularity that 
N&L, as an organization, has yet to 
overcome. Raya’s frequent insistence 
that a particular view or analysis 
belonged to “we and we alone” has 
meant that N&L has failed to recover 
the revolutionary legacy of the German 
Council Communists, who long before 
Raya saw the Soviet Union as state- 
capitalist, but unlike Raya also devel- 
oped a thoroughgoing critique of Lenin 
and Leninism. Alan Wallach 

Washington, D.C. 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: We are happy to print 
Alan Wallach’s response to the materi- 
al 'we selected for the Marxist- 
Humanist Archives column last month. 
We would point out, however, that 
there is a long and detailed legacy of 
critique by our tendency of Lenin’s 
political, philosophical and organiza- 
tional contributions —ranging from our 
opposition to his theory of the van- 
guard party to our critique of his 
ambivalence on matters of dialectical 
philosophy. For the fullest expression 
of this critique, see Dunayevskaya’s 
“New Thoughts on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy,” pub- 
lished as the Introduction to the 1991 
edition of her Philosophy and 
Revolution. For a critique of the 
German Council Communists, 
Pannekoek especially, see the 
“Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” (June 1, 
1987) in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism. ’ 
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CLINTON S TRIAL AND THE FAR RIGHT 


NEWS & LETTERS 


How did Clinton think he could escape 
from the Republican Right when he let 
them come down so hard on all of us 
women and children on welfare? We 
know what it feels like to be hated by 
those people. When it’s all over I think 
we may find out that the rich tobacco 
owners he was after like R.J. Reynolds 
are the ones that want him destroyed the 
most. Workfare mother 

Illinois 

sfc * * 

When the Republicans started this 
whole impeachment business I thought 
we’d all have to bring a bag lunch to the 
polls at the next election, the lines will 
be so long. By now, I think we may all 
have to bring our pajamas, too. 

Retired worker 
California 

* * * 

Clinton is guilty of “abusing women” 
all right. But it certainly isn’t Lewinsky 
or Paula Jones I’m talking about. The 
real women he abused are the welfare 
mothers he attacked by putting into 
effect the right wing’s vicious idea of 
what “welfare reform” should be. 

Women’s liberationist 
Illinois 

* % * 

The disgraceful conduct of the Clinton 
government’s actions in relation to Iraq 
and the world at large brings into ques- 
tion the basic theory of the State as a 
legitimate manifestation of national will. 
As the State has become a void in the 
national mind, its false religion buys, 
sells and corrupts all it comes into con- 
tact with. The ill-natured national gov- 
ernment and its faithful minions are 
courting disaster for the entire planet. 
The Left is small and disunity is its rule, 
while the Right acts to suffocate all resis- 
tance, but the American war machine 
must be stopped. Kelly 

Louisiana 

* * * 

In the absence of a real Left, of any 
kind of visible political opposition, the 
triumphant neo-liberal, Republicrat 
Right has split wide open. Thus the con- 
sensus politics of the military-corporate 
state, having reached its apogee in post- 
Reagan, neo-liberal America, is inca- 
pable of further development along its 
present lines and is in the process of 
abolishing itself as politics. This develop- 



ment in the sphere of appearances corre- 
sponds to the essential movement in 
modern capitalism, which is toward 
greater and greater decadence. The seri- 
ous question that follows is what other 
kind of politics can emerge from its irrel- 
evant orgy of self-destructive idiocy. 

Richard Greeman 
France 


MUSICIANS 

AS 

WORKERS 


Many musicians teach, perform, cre- 
ate under horrendously exploitative 
working conditions. For two years, the 
jazz instructors at the Mannes College of 
Music, Jazz and Contemporary Program 
of the New School have been struggling 
for union recognition and a fair contract 
as members of the Associated Musicians 
Local 802, AFL-CIO. An agreement has 
just been signed. The contract includes a 
wage increase, a first-time pension pay- 
ment, health benefits and job security 
Now another group of music teachers at 
the New School has started a campaign 
for union recognition. The New York 
News and Letters Committee will be 
active in whatever ways possible to sup- 
port this campaign of the Justice for Jazz 
Artists. We have been told by other 
musicians that the union needs to 
explore other musician work places, 
most notably the conditions of accompa- 
nists at dance schools. Sheila 

New York 


KAREL KOSIK’S CRITIQUE 
OF A COMMODIFIED WORLD 

Some of the reviewers of Karel Kosik’s 
latest book, Antediluvian Reflections, 
object to the author’s almost agitator’s 
fervor in criticizing the Czech present, 
especially as this turns out to be a cri- 
tique of today’s world in general. He sees 
an anonymous dictator as ruling this 
world— his name is Market. His iron 
hand is invisible and capitalist. Kosik 
says what is necessary is a radical, 
essential turn, a change of the attitude 
to nature, history, time, truth and 


untruth. The schema of Kosik’s reflec- 
tions look like this: Let’s describe the 
world as we see it, then let’s philosophize 
on this picture, and finally let’s refuse it. 
The lack of analysis, philosophical but 
concrete, is what we miss. The book is a 
collection of newspaper essays, mostly 
published in the left-wing daily Pravo, 
written in a rather sophisticated, liter- 
ary language you would expect from a 
philosopher of Kosik’s stature. Some crit- 
ics appeal to Kosik, instead of republish- 
ing collected articles, to write a coherent, 
thick book with new views or at least a 
new analysis of old truths. They forget 
that the thick manuscript the 
Communist secret police confiscated 
from him in the 1970s took as long to 
mature in his mind as what he may be 
preparing now— and that these essays 
could represent just a preliminary step. 
Stephen Steiger 

Prague 


ISRAEL AND PALESTINE 

Your front page article on the Middle 
East in the December N&L was, as 
always, right on target. There is hope 
that Netanyahu will fall in this election. 
Not that he will be replaced by a social- 
ist, but it will be better. Gila 

Jerusalem 

* * * 

Since the Zionists and the reactionary 
nationalist settlers led by Netanyahu 
wish to re-enact the Crusades that were 
mounted to “liberate” the Holy Land, 
they would do well to study that history. 
They failed. The UN voted to partition 
Palestine into a Jewish and a Palestinian 
state in the aftermath of the Holocaust, 
when the major powers suffered guilt 
feelings for allowing the extermination of 
six million Jews. Various Israeli govern- 
ments have managed to drag out the 
implementation of that partition for more 
than 50 years, ignoring not only all the 
UN resolutions, but the suffering of the 
Palestinians in the refugee camps. Now 
Netanyahuh has said that if Arafat 
declares a Palestinian state on May 4, 
1999 (as the Stockholm Peace Agreement 
stipulated) it could be the end of the 
peace process. By setting the date of the 
elections past the above deadline, it is 
obvious Netanyahu wants to use eventu- 
al Palestinian statehood as an election 
issue. Holocaust survivor 

Canada 


In January, a nine-judge panel of 
Israel’s High Court of Justice will con- 
sider petitions concerning the legal basis 
for the methods used in the interroga- 
tions of Palestinians by the General 
Security Service. Human rights organi- 
zations estimate that some 85% of the 
1,500 Palestinians interrogated each 
year are subjected to methods which con- 
stitute torture. Those methods include 
sleep deprivation, tying-up in painful 
positions, sensory deprivation for days 
and even weeks, exposure to extremes of 
heat or cold, degradation and threats, 
and violent shaking. The Human Rights 
Committee of the UN has reiterated that 
no exceptional circumstances can justify 
torture but this has not affected Israeli 
practice. We are concerned that the High 
Court could legalize the use of these 
interrogation methods which would be 
the first instance of a modem democratic 
state openly embracing the intentional 
infliction of severe pain as a legitimate 
tool of government. 

B’Tselem 

Israel 


HONDURAS AFTER 
THE HURRICANE 

I have heard from friends in Honduras 
that they are OK but homeless and 
everyone lost their crops. For coastal 
communities it’s back to ground zero. 
They’re trying to figure out how to start 
from the beginning again. Your editorial 
on “Hurricane’s unnatural rage” in the 
December issue did a real good job mak- 
ing connections explicit between envi- 
ronmental degradation and poverty and 
U.S. foreign policy. It was powerful when 
it asked “did the politicans think we 
would forget...?” 

Peace activist 
Memphis 


WHO READS N&L ? 

Two of my friends, both of whom read 
N&L, told me that when they wanted to 
get to the bottom of an issue or get the 
“real scoop” they always turn to it for the 
best coverage. They taked about an arti- 
cle on a police blacklist in Chicago which 
they had cut out and sent to a woman 
attorney in Chicago, who found it 
extremely useful. Supporter 

California 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until Today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 
$14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel .$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Marx Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation ...... $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes... $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33c postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees. ...55t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 
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Right-wing coup at home, permanent war abroad 


(Continued from page 1) 

Commission on Disarmament, but had used that com- 
mission to spy on the Iraqis, in direct violation of UN 
regulations. 

While the bombing of Iraq was seen by some as 
nothing more than a “wag the dog” scenario, its 
effect has been the exact reverse. Far from the 
bombing deflecting attention from the impeach- 
ment, the impeachment deflected the greatly 
needed opposition to the bombing. 

It is true that a number of demonstrations erupted 
as soon as the bombs began to fall. They ranged from 
the sit-in at the offices of liberal Minnesota Senator 
Paul Wellstone who supported the bombing, to the 
demonstrations organized by Voices in the Wilderness, 
a Chicago-based group that has been delivering medi- 
cine and medical supplies for children’s hospitals in 
Iraq in defiance of U.S./UN sanctions responsible for 
hundreds of thousands of deaths since the end of the 
Gulf War in 1991. 

RIGHT-WING COUP, AMERICAN STYLE 

Some demonstrators found themselves protesting 
two things at once— one sign demanding “Stop the 
impeachment” and the other “Stop the bombing.” One 
elderly Black protester in Chicago at a rally against the 
bombing of Iraq carried a hand-lettered sign: “This is 
the impeachable offense.” But many who would be 
expected to protest held back from speaking out against 
Clinton on the grounds of not wanting to help what 
Congressional Black Caucus member John Conyers 
called nothing less than an attempted right-wing 
“coup,” American-style. 

No matter how broad their dismay may be at the vul- 
garities Clinton has displayed in his personal conduct, 
the overwhelming majority of the American people has 
consistently made clear their disgust at the inquisition 
to which Clinton has been subjected to by Kenneth 
Starr’s allegedly “independent” investigation. The 
November elections were sure proof of the extent of this 
deep opposition to the Republican agenda. Yet far from 
slowing down the Republican attack on Clinton it 
appeared to spur them on to actual impeachment. 

Their vicious hatred is hard to explain when one 
looks at how consistently Clinton has capitulated to 
nearly all their reactionary demands ever since his 
election six years ago when the arch-conservative 
forces began their campaign to destroy him. That 
record includes everything from the greatest expansion 
of the prison system in our history to the complete dis- 
mantling of the welfare system that for six decades has 
been the only “safety net” for hundreds of thousands of 
poor families. 

The Right is determined to bring down all the forces 
opposed to the kind of life they are driving toward, with 
the Christian Coalition in the driver’s seat. Suddenly 
Henry Hyde began reminding us that the U.S. is not a 
democracy but a republic, that it was organized to be 
run by the “wisdom” of its leaders, not by the polls that 
boosted Clinton’s approval rating to an astounding 74% 
as soon as he was impeached. 

THE RACIST STENCH 

It is neither an accident nor surprising that the 
Black dimension has expressed the deepest opposition 
to this drive. The stench of the racism that pervades 
those driving for impeachment— the conservative 
Southerners who hold nearly all the Republican leader- 
ship positions in Congress— is especially pungent as it 
rises from Trent Lott, the Senate Majority Leader. 

He has lately been trying to disavow his close ties to 
the reincarnation of the racist White Citizens Councils 
of the 1950s known as the Council of Conservative 
Citizens. Their quarterly newsletter, Citizens Informer, 
publishes what the Southern Poverty Law Center 
describes as “a steady stream of anti-Black and anti- 
homosexual columns.” It has described Martin Luther 
King Jr. as “a depraved miscreant” and the American 
population as turning into “a slimy brown mass of 
glop.” 

Unfortunately for Lott, his fellow council members in 
Mississippi refuse to accept his denial, affirming that 
he is an honorary member and citing the speeches in 
which he has declared the council to “stand for the right 
principles and the right philosophy.” 

It was fitting that the Senate trial should open with 
the 96-year-old relic of old-line segregation, Strom 
Thurmond, swearing in the arch-reactionary William 
Rehnquist to preside during the trial. Rehnquist, first 
appointed to the Supreme Court by Richard Nixon and 
elevated to become the chief justice by Ronald Reagan, 
had at that point tried to repudiate the memo that he 
wrote as a law clerk during hearings on school desegre- 
gation, in which he had concluded that Plessy V. 
Ferguson (the legal foundation for mandatory racial 
segregation) “was right and should be reaffirmed.” 

As he was being sworn in to preside over Clinton’s 
trial, the sight was surreal, with Rehnquist wearing 
the black robe to which, some time ago, he had affixed 
four gold stripes on each arm, inspired by the costume 
of the Lord High Executioner in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Mikado. Ludicrous as the sight might be, it cannot hide 
the dangerous moment we have reached, whether or 
not the Senate actually votes to remove Clinton from 
the presidency. 

REWRITING OUR HISTORY 

All of this demands a look at the long history of the 


far Right in this country. To suggest that there is any- 
thing in common between Clinton and Nixon’s “crimes 
and misdemeanors” is to hide what Nixon really repre- 
sented. The crime of Watergate was not a question of a 
lie or even the overwhelming mass of lies that sur- 
rounded it. Watergate marked nothing less than a 
totalitarian president’s criminal attempt to set up a 
single party state within the two-party system. 

Nixon had defeated Hubert Humphrey to win the 
presidency by a hair’s breadth in 1968 at the height of 
the anti-Vietnam war protests by posing as a critic of 
that hated war. Instead, he intensified it and quickly 
moved to crush the anti-war forces. On the pretext of 
acting against “terrorism,” a campaign was launched 
against all “radicals”— by which was meant the youth, 
the Black masses, labor and the militant women who 
had just burst forth in a totally new Women’s 
Liberation Movement. 

Although the break-in at the Democratic Party’s 
campaign offices at Watergate did not take place until 
the next election year 1972, Nixon had begun working 
out his new police state methods at home and abroad as 
soon as he took office. 

Nixon’s politics were the 
politics of blatant wiretap- 
ping and infiltration. By 
the time the investigation 
of Watergate was over, it 
had been revealed that, 
while informers had been 
sent to selected campuses, 
every Black student orga- 
nization that existed in the 
U.S. had been wiretapped. 

But it was not until 1974 
when the transcripts of 
Nixon’s tapes of the discus- 
sions in his Oval Office 
finally appeared that the 
American people experienced the shock of seeing how 
petty, debasing, and completely disgusting they were, 
complete with an “enemies list” to be taken care of by 
his henchmen. It was only then that his Republican 
cronies urged him to resign— so they could get him out 
of the White House before the next election day. 

Watergate was not just about a “cover up” of all of 
Nixon’s crimes. It revealed how far we had traveled 
toward neo-fascism at that moment. To cover that up is 
a dangerous rewriting of history. 

Nixon represented a new moment in the growth of 
the Right in this country, taking power only four years 
after the defeat of Barry Goldwater, who had become 
the spokesman in 1964 not just for the Republican 
Party but for the “lunatic fringe” of the KKK, the 
Minute Men, and the Birchites. 

Goldwater’s deep racism was revealed in his railing 
during the 1964 campaign against the “hyphenated 
Americans” who supposedly ran the country. A sigh of 
relief was heard throughout the land when the Black 
masses and white labor joined forces, at least at the 
ballot box, to vote against Goldwater’s drive to make 
the “open shop” the rule of the land. 

But what has happened over the decades since that 
election is what we warned of then: that Goldwater’s 
defeat, welcome as it was, did not mean that 
Goldwaterism was dead. It gained a new lease on life 
with Reagan, who rolled back the social gains of the 
1960s to a degree only envisioned by Goldwater. 

While we cannot here detail the entire chronology of 
the many stages that have appeared since World War 



II, it is important to recognize that at two distinct 
points thei Right was stopped only because it “went too 
far.” McCarthy was stopped when he tried to go after 
the Army; Nixon was stopped when he moved from cut- 
ting down the students at Kent State and Jackson 
State to go after the other capitalist party that com- 
manded state power. 

The question today is whether the far-Right 
will overreach itself again today in its drive to 
impose its reactionary agenda on the entire 
country. ; But this is only half the question, for at 
each point the reactionary forces get as far as 
they do because they know where they want to go 
and are determined to get there. 

It is clear that the hand of the Right is not going to 
be stopped by the liberals, much less the Democrats 
who have capitulated to it on every occasion. A far more 
fundamental pole of opposition is needed which flows 
from the forces of revolution who are trying to reach a 
very different kind of world than we have today. 

THE REAL STATE OF THE UNION 


Clinton’s popularity polls soared even higher as soon 
as the Republicans had finished presenting their 
charges against him and his own lawyers began his 
defense. That same night he delivered the last “State of 
the Union” message to be given in this millennium. 
Those soaring polls were surely not a reflection of any 
reality between the real state of the union and the 
glowing picture Clinton painted of a booming economy. 

The latest economic figures claim we were enjoying 
the lowest jobless rate since 1957. But as against the 
strength of the service sector, steep price declines for 
their products have swept U.S. farmers into a global 
economic decline that show no signs of letting up. At 
the same time, the U.S. blue collar workers are also 
being whipsawed by the global economic crisis. Since 
last March, U.S. factory employment had fallen by 
272,000 jobs. 

As for “welfare reform”— which earned Clinton an 
ovation from both sides of the House in his speech— the 
most recent study on the situation in Wisconsin, one of 
the first states to. implement “workfare,” documents 
that most who have left welfare for jobs are barely get- 
ting by and find it much harder to buy sufficient food, j 
What is growing is the working poor. 

Most significant of all is the complete masking of the 
real unemployment in the U.S. by the incredible 
tripling of the prison population in 15 years to no less 
than 1,8 million now incarcerated. It underlines the 
importance of the way in which, within those prisons 
revolutionaries are being discovered, as witness Mumia 
Abu-Jamal, whom the state seems determined to kill, if 
for no other reason than to put a chill on the mind of 
the oppressed who views him as a symbol of their own ' 
struggles— including the youth who are mobilizing for a 
massive rally for Mumia in April in Philadelphia. 

At this critical moment the new depth of the retro- 
gression we confront is marked not only by the attempt- 
ed “coup” from the far Right in Congress, but the simul- 
taneous open declaration that we have entered a new 
stage iin U.S. imperialism’s drive for single world mas- 
tery. It is being backed up by the proposal to pour no 
less than $100 billion to the military. Never was it more 
imperative to work out an opposition to such madness, 
one thiat expresses not only what we are against, but 
what we are for. The principle on which Marxist- 
Humanists stand was never more needed: To the bar- 
barisnt of the wars waged at home and abroad, 
we pose the new society. January 21, 1999 


A voice of the wrongfully convicted 


Detroit, Mich.— My brother, Timothy Kincaid, 
#169059, also known as Sha-Teak A. Imani, is in prison 
in Michigan, convicted 17 years ago for three murders 
he did not commit. He was 16 years old and with six 
other people, three men and two women when two guys 
pulled their guns and started shooting. Two men and a 
woman were killed, and the other woman was hit and is 
in a wheelchair, paralyzed from the neck down. 

My brother was arrested, put in a youth detention 
facility to await trial, but escaped and went to 
California, where he married and had a son. Three 
years later, he was arrested and brought back to 
Michigan to stand trial. 

He was convicted on three counts of murder, assault 
with intent to commit murder and felony firearm pos- 
session. There are a number of questions about the 
trial, including the legality of a self-incriminating state- 
ment he was tricked into making, as well as whether he 
got adequate legal representation. 

I believe he was at the wrong place at the wrong time 
with the wrong people and for the wrong reasons when 
the shooting took place, and was set up to take the 
blame for a crime someone else committed. 

Everyone who was involved in the trial is now dead 
except my brother and the worn an who was shot and is 
in the wheelchair. She knows my brother did not shoot 
anyone, and has said so. 

In the meantime, my brother has been catching hell 
in prison, charged with everything from attempting to 
escape, drug trafficking, attempted assault against a 
guard with a knife, embezzlement, loan sharking and 
assaulting a nurse. He has spent many years in solitary 
confinement as a result of these charges, all of which he 
denies and says he can prove. But as any prisoner can 


tell you, when it comes to the word of a prisoner against 
any prison officer, the prisoner always loses. 

My brother has ring worm on his head, and when a 
nurse started to examine him, he asked her to put on a 
pair oif gloves to avoid infection. She ignored him, and 
when she reached for his head, he put his arms up to 
keep her hands off of his infected scalp. 

She accused him of assault for this simple act, and a 
guard said he would support my brother’s innocence, 
but all of this was a set-up because my brother’s parole 
hearing was scheduled for the next day. Of course, he 
was declared a menace to society and the parole was 
denied. 

During all these years my brother has been rehabili- 
tating himself as much as he could, including learning 
to type and setting up an organization called Prisoners 
Doing The Right Thing, which is designed to help pris- 
oners as well as youth outside of prison. Through this 
type of education, prisoners can be helped in rehabilita- 
tion ftnd youth outside can learn to avoid problems lead- 
ing to criminal behavior. 

I have been trying to free my brother for the past five 
years, and from the way he looked when I last visited 
him in October, it is very critical for his own health to 
get put. He is only 36 years old, but he looked like he 
was over 60. „ 

Since I gave my testimony at a recent public hearing 
on pblice brutality held by the Detroit City Council, my 
brother has been getting his mail, which he had not 
beep before. I have also written to many places trying 
to help him, including Detroit Congressman John 
Congers, 60 Minutes, Nightline, NAACP and Prison 
Legal Services. All we want is justice. 

—Vivian Kincaid 
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Mumia’s voice breaks through state-imposed silence 


by Kevin Michaels 

Imprisoned journalist and activist Mumia Abu- Jamal 
is known the world over as the “voice of the voiceless” 
for his resolute advocacy of the rights of the dispos- 
sessed. Few of us, however, have had the opportunity to 
actually hear his voice because of his physical isolation 
on Pennsylvania’s death row since 1982. We have 
instead had to rely on his syndicated column and the 
two published collections of his writings, Live From 
Death Row and Death Blossoms. 

When National Public Radio announced its intention 
in 1994 to air a series of commentaries by Mumia on its 
flagship news program “All Things Considered,” his 
supporters rejoiced at this blow against the silence 
! imposed on Mumia. The feeling was short-lived, howev- 
' er, as the forces of reaction led by then-Senator Bob Dole 
and the Fraternal Order of Police went on the offensive 
to prevent Mumia’s voice from being broadcast. 
National Public Radio capitulated to the pressure and 
: locked its tapes away in a vault. 

Despite this instance of the media’s complicity in the 
stifling of the right to free speech the world now has a 
new chance to hear Mumia speak for himself. The 
j Quixote Center’s Prison Radio Project was able to con- 
duct three recording sessions with Mumia which have 
been put together with introductions by prominent sup- 
porters of Mumia, such as Alice Walker and Robert 
| Meeropol, and released on compact disc as All Things 
Censored Vol. I. All the proceeds from the sale of the 
recordings will go toward Mumia’s legal defense. 

j ‘ALL THINGS CENSORED’ 

The importance of the recordings is underscored by a 
November 1996 dictate from the Pennsylvania 
I Department of Corrections banning anyone from pho- 
tographing or using any electronic device to record a 
prisoner. This harsh restriction has withstood a U.S. 
Court of Appeals hearing. 

Mumia’s topics on All Things Censored Vol. I are 
j diverse. They range from the 1857 Dred Scott Supreme 
Court case to NAFTA, from the Philadelphia police 
| force’s ongoing war against the MOVE organization to 
! the death of his mother. What characterizes these 
remarkable essays is his conviction that American civi- 
[ lization is deformed by race and class oppression and 
| that the criminal justice system— and ultimately the 
| death penalty— is the most salient manifestation of this 
j deformity. 

This message comes across with great impact in the 
piece “Acting Like Life’s a Ballgame,” one of the sup- 
pressed National Public Radio essays read here by the 
late radical lawyer William Kunstler. In it Mumia 
describes how the retributive nature of the criminal jus- 
tice system— with its glib “three-strikes” metaphor- 
serves to dehumanize those young lives caught in its 
clutches by describing its effect on just one young Black 
man he has come to know in prison. Mumia reminds us 


that although his case has succeeded in gaining the 
world’s attention, hundreds of thousands of other Black, 
Latino and Native American prisoners will serve out 
their long sentences in the brutal anonymity of today’s 
overcrowded prisons and jails. 

VOICE FOR VOICELESS 

All Things Censored Vol. I is a valuable contribution 
to the urgent struggle to free Mumia, which will in all 
likelihood be the outcome of his winning a new trial. 


Oakland, Cal. — Supporters of journalist and for- 
mer Black Panther Mumia Abu- Jamal, imprisoned on 
Pennsylvania’s death row, are opposing moves by the 
Oakland School Board and the Oakland chapter of the 
NAACP to undermine a planned teach-in on Mumia’s 
case sponsored by the Oakland Teachers Association. 

Originally scheduled to occur on Jan. 14, both the 
Oakland School Board president and superintendent 
stopped the teach-in as an assembly by prohibiting it 
from taking place on school property and during school 
hours. The excuse used was to “show respect” for an 
Oakland police officer killed in the aftermath of a recent 
high-speed police chase. Teachers, however, voted to 
continue the teach-in in their individual classes. 

The fimdamental reason for the effort to silence the 
teach-in is an ideological one. This was clearly 
expressed by School Board President Noel Gallo, who 


Memphis, Tenn. — I am a 17-year-old high school 
student writing from the “mid-South” region of the U.S. 
As a minor, I am free to make some of my own choices 
pertaining to how I express myself and put my words into 
action. 

But in a couple of months, one very important thing 
will change. Every male who turns 18 in the U.S. must 
file his name for Selective Service. This presents a prob- 
lem for me, being that I will not fight a war or kill anoth- 
er human being for any nation, no matter who tells me to. 

So my path is set: I must resist this law which forces 
me to be a paid assassin for the government. I asked 
around to see what some other people, especially in the 
punk/hardcore community, did when they turned 18 and 
had to file for the draft. Most just said they really didn’t 
think twice about it and just signed up. Another couple of 
people said they prolonged it as long as they could, then 
signed up. 

I then discovered a group of people who apparently 
have found a way to escape this ordeal: Conscientious 
Objectors. My understanding is that this group of people 
has found a way, within the boundaries of the legal sys- 


Now that Mumia’s case has entered a stage of dire 
emergency— Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge is 
poised to sign a death warrant at any moment— this 
struggle, taking place at a time of severe political reac- 
tion, should be of the utmost priority for partisans of 
human freedom. Mumia and the voiceless masses for 
whom he speaks in these recordings deserve no less. 

The upcoming “Millions for Mumia” march in 
Philadelphia on April 24— Mumia’s 45th birthday- 
should be a date on all of our calendars. 


said, “We’re tired of being distracted by all these politi- 
cal issues that have nothing to do with learning how to 
read, write and get algebra done.” This similar senti- 
ment was also expressed by the Oakland NAACP 
President Shannon Reeves’s presumptions of the stu- 
dents to be mere empty slates devoid of political insight 
or interest. In reality it was many of the same students 
themselves who initiated further exploration into the 
issues of race, the criminal justice system and the death 
penalty, as a legitimate topic for a social studies class. 

Students’ social concerns aren’t separate from what 
they see as a profound lack in the education system 
itself. Nearly 3,000 Bay Area students rallied in 
October for more money for schools and less for jails. As 
one student put it: “We want to make sure we have 
money so our schools don’t look like prisons.” 

— Htun Lin 


tern, to become exempt from the draft. I also found out 
that it is necessary to have very strong religious affilia- 
tions. Not having any religious affiliations rules this out 
for me. 

It should be clear to all of us why we should resist the 
U.S. war machine. Any revolutionary or radical group 
must see that to support the armed forces by adding your 
name to a list of willing killers is to be totally counter- 
productive to the social change we are striving so deeply 
for. We must show them that it is afiyone’s right to refuse 
to “serve your country” by doing something morally 
wrong. And most of all, we must show them that we will 
not use violent ways, as they do, to obtain goals of greed 
.and power. 

There are better ways to take a stand and really serve 
your country: Help people in need whenever given the 
chance rather than pound them into submission; sign 
your name to a grassroots organization volunteer list, not 
a federal document prostituting yourself; start at home 
with yourself apd build a community where human 
beings co-exist with each other and have no need for such 
things as war. —Active resister 


Oakland schools interfere with Mumia teach-in 


Resisting the war machine by refusing to sign up 


Nationwide protests oppose permanent war against Iraq 


Memphis, Tenn. — Thirty peace and justice 
activists joined in a Vigil for Peace at the Federal Building 
Plaza here on Jan. 1. Braving rain and cold temperatures, 
the activists gathered to renew their commitment in the 
new year to continue to resist 
U.S. policy regarding Iraq. 

The vigil was part of ongoing 
actions in Memphis in opposition 
to U.S.-led sanctions and bomb- 
ings directed against the people 
of Iraq. Those actions and the 
vigil were organized by a broad 
coalition of people and groups in 
Memphis. Speakers pointed to 
the failure of sanctions and 
bombings to dislodge Saddam 
Hussein while instead leading to 
the deaths of an estimated 1.2 
million Iraqi civilians. 

Dr. Nabil Bayakly, director of 
the Muslim Student Association 
at the University of Memphis, 
spoke of how important it is for 
people here to publicly state their 
opposition to U.S. policy. “Your 
voices give needed support to 
Muslims in the U.S., and more 
importantly give us hope that 
U.S. policies, which are only 
hurting the people of Iraq, may 
someday be changed so that 
peace and justice can come to the 
people of Iraq and the Middle 
East,” he said. 

Surrounding Dr. Bayakly as he spoke were large pic- 
tures of some of the hundreds of thousands of Iraqi chil- 
dren who are dying from the effects of the sanctions, and 
banners calling for an end to the sanctions. The pictures 
came from Voices in the Wilderness, a Chicago-based 
group that has been violating the sanctions by sending 
delegations to Iraq with food and medicine for the Iraqi 
people. 

Following Dr. Bayakly’s remarks, participants in the 
vigil joined in a candle-lighting ceremony and stood in 
silence in remembrance of the victims of the sanctions and 
U.S. bombings. —Participant 


San Francisco— On Dec. 19 around 2,000 people 
demonstrated against U.S. bombing of Iraq. The crowd 
consisted mostly of anti-war youth, but included many 
previous wars’ opponents, including the Gray Panthers. 

Many families from 
Middle Eastern coun- 
tries were present as 
well. Supporters of 
Leonard Peltier, who 
had held a rally earlier 
in the day, joined in as 
well. 

The rally in the heart 
of the Mission district 
featured a variety of 
speakers. Some called 
for Clinton’s impeach- 
ment not for sex but for 
war crimes. Some made 
clear that while they 
are here to oppose U.S. 
bombing, they do not 
support Saddam. One 
young man from Iraq 
said that he would be 
§ more than willing to go 
^ fight against Saddam in 
og person, but that bomb- 
| ing only helps Saddam 
:£• stay in power. 

The march wound 
through many streets, 
spontaneously passing 
by the planned ending point at the UN Plaza and contin- 
uing down Market Street, full of holiday shoppers, chant- 
ing “Stop your shopping, bombs are dropping!” It ended in 
front of Chevron building, calling attention to Chevron’s 
willingness to spill blood (of the Ogoni and others) for oil. 

The permanent nature of this war calls for continued 
response. Many smaller demonstrations followed in later 
days. On Jan. 16, for example, about 150 carried small 
cardboard caskets through major San Francisco streets in 
a symbolic funeral procession for the many Iraqi children 
killed by bombings and by sanctions imposed on Iraq since 
Bush’s Gulf War eight years ago. 

—Participants 


New York —A conference on “The Crisis in Iraq” was 
held the night before the U.S. began to bomb that country 
Dec. 16. Put on by a coalition of The War Resisters 
League, religious and left groups, the conference stressed 
the cruelty of the economic sanctions which prevent the 
Iraqi people from getting food and medicine, resulting in 
thousands of deaths each month. The horrors described 
that night can only have been magnified by the new waves 
of bombing. 

Jeremy Scahill of Pacifica Radio told of his visit to Iraq 
in November when a U.S. attack was threatened. He 
interviewed people about the 1991 war when, they said, 
the U.S. intentionally bombed air raid shelters including 
one attack that killed 1,000 civilians. As a result, many 
people will not go to shelters. An 11-year-old told him she 
was not afraid of bombs, she was so used to them and 
what they could do. 

Scahill discussed how little publicity was given to 
Dennis Halliday’s resignation from the UN over the sanc- 
tions which Halliday estimated cause 6,000 deaths a 
month. Scahill talked to U.S. network reporters who 
filmed Iraqi hospitals, devoid of supplies, but whose film 
never gets on TV here. He described children with terrible 
birth defects in the areas where the ground war was 
fought and the U.S. used a million depleted uranium- 
tipped bullets. “The American people are being told that 
sanctions are diplomacy; if they knew the reality, they 
would not allow it to continue,” he said. 

Scahili’s condemnation of Saddam Hussein for perse- 
cuting his own people was criticized by a speaker from the 
Workers World Party’s front group, International Action 
Center. He insisted we should only criticize the U.S., and 
he also critiqued the anti-Gulf War movement for its lack 
of “unity.” 

I criticized his analysis of what kind of new movement 
we need. I experienced his group’s heavy-handed manipu- 
lation of the 1991 movement. It turned off many new 
activists and contributed to the complete collapse of the 
movement as soon as the war ended. 

The four days of bombing that followed this meeting saw 
three demonstrations in the streets of New York, the last 
with about 1,000 participants. Since then, however, I have, 
not heard about one event on the subject. I also have not 
seen any government estimate of how many Iraqis, not just 
soldiers, were killed by the missiles and bombs, and how 
many more have starved since then. —Anne Jaclard 



Dr. Bayakly speaks at Memphis demonstration. 
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Our Life and Times 


Euro strengthens capital, but widens dissent 


by Kevin A.Barry and Mary Holmes 

Eleven countries began to introduce the euro, a com- 
mon monetary unit, on Jan. 1, increasing further the 
economic links among most of the countries of Western 
Europe. 

Clearly the euro will immensely strengthen the 
power of capital. Many major economic decisions will be 
made, not by individual governments, but by the 
unelected leaders of the new European Central Bank 
based in Frankfurt, Germany. With the euro as a single 

Crackdown in China 

Chinese rulers initiated a systematic crackdown on 
dissent shortly after President Clinton’s visit in June 
1998 as preparation for two conflicting anniversaries 
this year— the 50th anniversary of the October 1949 
Chinese revolution through which Mao Zedong 
enshrined the Communist Party (CCP) in power and 
the 10th anniversary of the June 1989 Tiananmen 
Square mass demonstrations which were reaching out 
across China before they were brutally crushed. 

Organizers who attempted to register the China 
Democracy Party (CDP) at the time of Clinton’s visit 



Xu Wenii’s daughter joined New York protest against 
his imprisonment in China. 


were targeted, including Xu Wenli from the 1970s 
Democracy Wall protest era, and Wang Youcai, a leader 
from the Tiananmen Square demonstrations. In late" 
December, both were summarily tried and dealt harsh 
prison sentences. 

Zhang Shanguang, who had served a seven-year sen- 
tence for activity involved in forming independent labor 
unions in 1989, was arrested last summer for reporting 
news on fanner protests in Hunan and helping orga- 
nize the Association to Protect the Rights and Interests 
of Laid-Off Workers. In December, Zhang was sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison. Already the CCP plan to 
eliminate failing state-capitalist enterprises has result- 
ed in the loss of a reported 10 million jobs, with anoth- 
er six million projected for 1999. In a state with virtu- 
ally no welfare system for people who are not working, 
state authorities are already dealing with daily demon- 
strations by unpaid or laid-off workers. 

The New York Times reported, Jan. 16, a battle in 
Hunan between police and thousands of farmers who 
were demonstrating against exorbitant taxes and 
“fees,” the widespread form of graft enforced by local 
government officials. China’s rulers want to stifle any 
rival political party formations and especially any hint 
of a merging of intellectuals with independent workers 
and farmers’ organizations. President Jiang Zemin 
warned in December that any challenges to the CCFs 
exclusive hold on power would be “annihilated in the 
early stages.” That remains to be seen. 


currency, large and even medium-sized corporations will 
now be able to shift production more easily to low-wage 
countries within “Euroland.” 

At the same time, however, fear of the growing power 
of global capitalism and anger at persistent unemploy- 
ment has led to the election over the past two years of 
left of center governments throughout Western Europe. 
In addition, greater economic integration has created 
new possibilities for labor and other grassroots social 
movements to assume cross-national dimensions, some- 
times challenging these new governments as well. 

In November, for example, railroad workers in six 
countries went on strike against plans by European 
Union Commissioner and former British Labor Party 
leader Neil Kinnock to privatize the railroads, some- 
thing that threatens both jobs and working conditions. 
In Belgium and Greece, the strike was 100% successful, 
in France about a third of the trains were idled, and in 
Spain, Portugal, and Luxembourg the impact was 
smaller but still serious. 

Struggles over immigration and against racism 
have become another arena of cross-national 
debate, if not yet action. Despite furious resis- 
tance from the conservative opposition, the new 
German Social Democratic-Green government 
plans to liberalize immigration laws, making it 
much easier for Turks and other immigrants to 
claim German citizenship. This has also had a 
regional impact. For example, French politics has 
been shaken up over immigration by a series of 
interventions by Daniel Cohn-Bendit, formerly a 
French student leader and today a leading mem- 
ber of the German Green Party. 

Cohn-Bendit, who will head an international Green 
slate in the Europarliament elections in June, called 
recently for Lionel Jospin, the Socialist Party leader of 
France’s coalition government comprising Socialists, 
Greens, and Communists, to legalize without further 
delay that country’s illegal immigrants, most of them 
Africans and Arabs. While Jospin has refused this sug- 

Unravelling of Brazil 

The January devaluation of Brazil’s currency was 
not unexpected, but it still sent shivers through stock 
markets and government cabinets, especially in the 
U.S., which saw the waves of global capitalism’s finan- 
cial contagion lapping perilously close to its shore. 

The four-year-old “Real Plan,” which tied the value of 
Brazil’s currency (real) to the U.S. dollar, had succeed- 
ed in cutting inflation from a high of nearly 2,500% to 
below 5% and won the election of President Cardoso 
twice. But in the wake of Russia’s economic collapse 
last year, Brazil begain to unravel also, as foreign cap- 
ital pulled a hasty retreat from “emerging” markets. 

The subsequent U.S.-IMF bailout of credit 
failed to insulate the real. The nearly 20% 
January devaluation falls most heavily on the 
vast majority of Brazilians in a class-ridden soci- 
ety where only 10% of the population sucks up 
nearly half the national wealth. Workers and the 
poor are already reeling from dislocations 
caused by the burgeoning national debt, soaring 
interest rates, and growing unemployment. 

While financial leaders from Brazil went to 
Washington, D.C. to discuss ways to “stabilize” the 
economy, an initiative by officials from Germany, 
France and Japan reportedly was announced to place 
international controls on currencies through an 
“exchange rate regime among major currencies which 
would reduce excessive volatility.” This kind of tamper- 
ing with “free markets” is taboo to the U.S.-IMF and is 
sure to produce more heat— but no light— among the so 
far contagion-free global capitalist giants. 


gestion, it has been supported by both Greens and 
Communists, and has also impacted France’s large 
grassroots pro-immigrant movement. 

A recent decision by the new German government to 
phase out nuclear power has also had a regional impact. 
The French government has objected to Germany’s plan 
to cease exporting nuclear wastes by 2000, claiming 
that this will have a negative economic impact on 
France’s nuclear reprocessing industry, which has han- 
dled much of the German waste. Within France, this 
debate has pitted pro-nuclear French conservatives, 
Socialists, and Communists against Greens and the far 
Left. 

In Germany, I.G. Metall, with 2.7 million members 
the country’s largest labor union, has begun a series of 
warning strikes against DaimlerChrysler and other 
companies to demand a hefty 6.5% wage increase. 

Iran assassinations 

Ever since their stranglehold on power solidified in 
the early 1980s, the death squads of the Iranian gov- 
ernment have operated with impunity, assassinating 
hundreds of writers, teachers, journalists, and other 
political opposition members both in Iran and abroad. 
In January, however, for the first time the government 
was forced to officially admit the existence of these so- 
called “irresponsible colleagues” and arrest several of 
them working in the Ministry of Information. It was 
forced by a massive uproar caused by five recent assas- 
sinations of opposition figures. 

First, in November, Dariush Foruhar, a National 
Front politician and ex-labor minister in the provision- 
al government of Mehdi Bazargan, was found mur- 
dered along with his wife, Parvaneh Eskandari. Then 
three intellectuals, Majid Sharif, Mohammad 
Mokhtari, and Mohammad Puyandeh, were found 
strangled to death in Tehran’s outlying areas. 
Puyandeh and Mokhtari were long active in the forma- 
tion of an independent writers union. Both were hauled 
into court in October and told to stop their attempts to 
register such a union. 

The government of President Khatami, which 
has declared its aim to be the building of civil 
society promised an investigation. Then in the 
first week of January the Ministry of Information 
announced the arrests of its “rogue” members. 
Even Ayatollah Khamenei, Iran’s Supreme 
Spiritual (and unelected) Leader, had to admit 
the killings had resulted in “grave damage to the 
credibility of the sacred Islamic” system, forcing 
themito officially announce the arrests. 

Khamenei tried to blame the damage on “American 
and Israeli” agents and praised the Minister of 
Information, Najafabadi. Tehran University students 
have responded by holding street demonstrations car- 
rying banners that seek the resignation of Najafabadi. 

An (editorial published in Zan (Woman) is calling for 
open investigations into numerous other cases of 
attacks and threats on people. So strong is the internal 
opposition, that Khamenei is accusing them of “acting 
like enemies— like foolish children who would ridicule 
their father for being in a verbal fight!” 

Apologists like Tehran University professor 
Zibakalam allege that the arrests are proof that the 
goverjnment is “genuinely people-oriented.” But others, 
while optimistic and understandably cautious in their 
public utterances, have other perspectives. As one 
writer, K. Kardavani, who was recently hauled before 
the courts for organizing the writers union, stated: “It 
is not enough. The government must follow up the case 
until the entire organizing structure behind these 
crimes is identified and explained to the people” 

—Cyrus Noveen 


- . . , ; NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■ a = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. . 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became- editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its {orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism aijid in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title {The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Fighting 
in the shadow 
of slavery 



Welfare ‘reform’ deepens 
poverty, stirs resistance 



March of the Americas activists at the Philadelphia rally. 


by S. Hamer 

Workers in the South have been struggling for more 
than 200 years, from the backbreaking labor of the cot- 
ton fields to the noise and dangers of the factories. We 
have been trying to overcome the inhuman treatment of 
the racist landowners and bosses. We have been hoping 
to find an answer to the question: how can we find total 
freedom instead of this destructive capitalist society? 

The Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s was the 
beginning of the hope that we could banish out a hatred 
so deep in America. It seemed as if it was within our 
reach to change this society. But it didn’t fully happen. 
And now, when we are about to enter the 21st century, 
it seems like the conditions for many Southern workers 
are heading back toward the 19th century. There is still 
a shadow of slave labor, a shadow of sharecropping, a 
shadow of prison labor over all of us. 

LIVING WITH LEGEND OF 1960s 

Why didn’t the movement of the 1960s go on to total 
freedom? Many people say that the answer is the power 
of capitalism, the power of the state. I live in 
Mississippi. I know the power of corporations and the 
power of the state. They go hand in hand in Mississippi; 
both are together in keeping workers down. 

But that isn’t the only reason the movements of the 
1960s didn’t go through to total freedom. I believe that 
part of the reason is that the Idea of Freedom needs to 
go deeper than where the movement has taken it up to 
now. There are no more shackles around our ankles; the 
chains which bind us are mental chains. 

Sometimes in a great struggle, like a strike, we can 
take big steps climbing up the ladder to understanding 
the Idea of Freedom and being able to tell others about 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


40 years since 
Fanon ’s Dying 
Colonialism 

by Lou Turner 

It’s been 40 years since Frantz Fanon’s second and 
perhaps least examined work, A Dying Colonialism, 
was published and immediately banned by France’s 
colonial-imperialist government of Charles de Gaulle. 
Recently, I shared a panel in Philadelphia at the 
African Studies Association Conference and the follow- 
ing day, in New York, at a Columbia University African 
Institute round-table with scholars discussing the sig- 
nificance of this most dialectical work on the Algerian 
Revolution. 

Dying at the all-too-early age of 36, in December 
1961, Fanon didn’t live to see Algeria gain its indepen- 
dence, nor to witness its incompleteness retrogress 
into the fratricidal violence that presently engulfs it. 
The fate of such Third World revolutions was the sub- 
ject of Fanon’s last and greatest work on the dialectics 
of revolution, The Wretched of the Earth. 

The one exception to the judgment that A Dying 
Colonialism is Fanon’s least studied work is the book’s 
first chapter, “Algeria Unveiled,” on women in the rev- 
olution. At the other end of Fanon’s book, which he orig- 
inally titled “The Fifth Year of the Revolution” in 
homage to Karl Marx’s 18th Brumaire, the last chapter 
of A Dying Colonialism on the Minorities Question has 
received scant attention. And yet, in today’s world of 
faddish multiculturalism, crises of multiethnic democ- 
racy and identity politics, let alone the near daily sav- 
agery of “ethnic cleansings,” this overlooked chapter 
leaves no doubt as to Fanon’s continuing significance. 

In fact, what Fanon means by “minority” is political 
minority. He had written three sharply critical articles 
at the end of 1957 for the Algerian journal, El 
Moudjahid, on “French Intellectuals and Democrats 
and the Algerian Revolution.” In them he takes the 
French Left to task for blackmailing the liberation 
movement regarding its conduct of the revolution. A 
year or so later, in A Dying Colonialism, his attitude is 
considerably changed. 

The National Liberation Front (FLN) of the Algerian 
Revolution had, as had its nationalist predecessors, 
(Continued on page 8) 


by Anne Jaclard 

What is the state of the poor in the U.S., three 
years after Bill Clinton joined with Republicans to 
dismantle the welfare system? It had provided a 
safety net, at least for most mothers with young 
children. A draconian new system is causing 
poverty to deepen, even though the growing econ- 
omy has gobbled up some welfare-leavers into 
low-wage jobs. People who are trying to get or 
retain public assistance face enormous obstacles. 

While there have not been mass strikes or upris- 
ings against the cuts, welfare rights groups are 
growing and fighting back. 

New York City rocked with singing, stomping 
and hand waving during the final leg and rally of 
the Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign’s “March of the Americas.” Nov. 1. 
Participants ended their 32-day walk from 
Washington, D.C. to the United Nations by 
demanding enforcement of the 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights’ guarantees of a liv- 
ing wage, food, education, health care and housing for 
all. It was truly a “March of the Americas,” with partic- 
ipants from Canadian and Latin American poor people’s 
organizations, as well as welfare rights, workers, home- 
less, community and deaf groups from all over the U.S. 
and some from Europe. About 100 people, speaking 11 
languages, marched the whole 400 miles. 

The march and other multi-organizational national 
demonstrations challenge the dominant ideology’s 
acceptance of poverty. One former welfare recipient told 
us, “We are at a serious crossroads in human history, 
symbolized by the extreme gap between the haves and 
the have nots. At the March of the Americas, people 
were bringing their case before the court of justice.” 

WELFARE REFORM = WELFARE REPEAL 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Act of 1996 did not reform welfare so much as repeal 
and deform it. The law eliminated many kinds of 
grants, placed life-time time limits on receiving assis- 
tance, and mandated workfare for everyone— New York 


Two million people came to Banda Aceh, the capital of 
Aceh province, Nov. 8 to demonstrate in favor of a refer- 
endum on Aceh’s independence from Indonesia. Following 
a statement by Abdurrahman Wahid, the new president of 
Indonesia, that he agreed in principle that Aceh deserved 
a referendum, nearly half the entire population of 4.3 mil- 
lion turned out to demand that a referendum be scheduled 
by Dec. 4. If it is not scheduled and held soon, student 
leaders say they will hold it themselves, no matter— “we 
are prepared to die.” 

Before now, little was heard internationally about 
Aceh— it is the northwestern tip of Indonesia, on the 
island of Sumatra— but it has a long history of Indonesian 
military repression and a short, new history of civilian 
mobilization. 

Aceh was an independent country for centuries. From 
1873 to 1942, it was at war with the Dutch, who colonized 
most of Indonesia. Occupied by the Japanese during 
World War II, it then continued to resist colonization, but 
the U.N. added Aceh to Indonesia when that state was 
created. Aceh initially supported the popular government 
of Sukarno, who promised it some autonomy, but he 
betrayed his promise. Aceh then suffered under the 32 
years of Suharto’s dictatorship, especially 1988-98, when 
it was designated a military enclave in order to combat 
the guerrilla independence force. 

This year, the student movement combined with work- 
ers’, farmers’, women’s, religious, ethnic and community 
organizations to build the demand for a referendum. 
Within two months after a student conference in 
February, the demand appeared on banners and graffiti in 
the streets of every village. 

Just three months ago, Indonesia allowed such a refer- 
endum in East Timor, and when the population voted 
overwhelmingly against remaining a part of Indonesia, 
the military slaughtered thousands of people. The 
Acehnese understand very well that this can happen to 
them— in the past 10 years, the Indonesian army has 
inflicted almost 3,000 deaths, 2,800 disappearances, 4,663 
tortured, 186 rapes and sexual assaults, and created 
90,000 refugees in Aceh. 

News & Letters interviewed a leading student activist, 
22-year old Aguswandi, who visited New York after receiv- 
ing a rash of death threats at home. Just before the Nov. 


City is starting to require it from recipients who are 
HIV-positive, as well as the disabled. 

(Continued on page 9) 

AsWeG o Mlms 

Battles in Seattle 

As we go to press, mass demonstrations of trade 
unionists, environmentalists and youth opposed to the 
unchecked power of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) prevented its Third Ministerial Meeting from 
opening in Seattle, Wash, on Nov. 30. 

The authoritarian crackdown of the Seattle police 
force on peaceful marchers in the Capitol Hill neigh- 
borhood of Seattle as they demonstrated in support of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal on the second day of the WTO 
protests (Dec. 1) has joined the two struggles. 

Look for our full coverage and analysis of these and 
other developments surrounding the historic battle in 
Seattle in our Jan.-Feh. 2000 issue. 


8 demonstration, he told us: 

People outside of Aceh don’t understand the extent of the 
grassroots movement there. They may have heard of the 
“Free Aceh” (guerrilla) movement, but the largest move- 
ment is that of civil society. The whole population is resist- 
ing the government of Indonesia. The motor of the move- 
ment is the pro-democracy groups: students, those Muslim 
clerics who are close to the people, intellectuals, and others. 
They are carrying out an unarmed movement. Their first 
target is to get a referendum on whether to remain a part 
of Indonesia or become independent. Whichever wins, the 
referendum must free Aceh from repression. We want the 
brutal activities of the army stopped, and the army out of 
Aceh. Another goal is to investigate human rights abuses 
and bring the perpetrators before an international tri- 
bunal. The civilian movement supports democracy and 
peaceful change. 

My organization is Student Solidarity for the People, 
called SMUR. We are university students who do commu- 
nity organizing, helping grassroots groups that are resist- 
ing the military. One is called Victims of Military Cruelty. 
Others are composed of farmers, laborers, traditional (trib- 
al) organizations, public transport drivers (of bicycles), 
middle and high school students. 

We started holding community meetings. People were 
scared to participate in actions, but we told them the stu- 
dents couldn’t solve the problem alone. The killing and 
kidnapping is still going on, so the villagers know they 
can’t trust the government. SMUR planted ideas about 
how to fight peacefully by organizing the farmers, workers, 
everyone. The groups grew and reached every part of soci- 
ety. The ideas of what to do came from the villagers them- 
selves. That made people radical and involved. Almost 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Poor women ‘Making Ends Meet’ 


During the past 20 years, the prevailing social belief 
that people on welfare are responsible for their own 
problems has become more and more entrenched, to the 
point that “welfare reform” forces poor single parents 
into work without addressing the availability of decent- 
paying jobs or what else parents need to adequately 
raise their children. So pervasive is the myth that all 
social ills of poverty will be solved by making mothers 
work that there is little research on how poor single 
parents survive. Making Ends Meet: How Single 
Mothers Survive Welfare and Low -Wage Work, by 
Kathryn Edin and Laura Lein (1997, Russell Sage 
Foundation), a study of 214 mothers who were either 
“wage-reliant” or “welfare-reliant” in 1991, is unusual 
in several important ways. 

• The investigators selected their participants 
through trusted intermediaries within their com- 
munities. The standard “scientific” method — an 
impersonal random sample — did not yield moth- 
ers willing to reveal their sources of support to 
strangers, academic credentials notwithstanding. 

• They designed the study to emphasize compre- 
hensive interviews with mothers who had a good 
understanding of their lives. 

• They recognize that the demands of good parent- 
ing motivated the survival strategies used by the 
mothers, who avoided activities that would have 
generated negative role models for their children. 

• They demonstrate beyond doubt how the welfare 
and low-wage economy prevents people from “get- 
ting ahead.” 

One mother’s story dramatizes this: She had worked 
for ten years and was a payroll supervisor earning 
$8.00 per hour, when a new company came in and cut 
her pay to $6.00. She had just bought a small house 
through a special HUD program. To keep it, she had to 
take a second job evenings and weekends. Her 14-year- 
old daughter began shoplifting, having unprotected sex 
and was truant from school. Mom tried to find a better- 
paying job so she could devote more time to her daugh- 
ter, but after six months, 100 applications and several 
dozen interviews, she was unable to do so. Two years 
later, the daughter had dropped out of high school and 
had a child of her own. 

Over half the families received financial help from 
the fathers or father-figures of the children. This 
reveals that “absent fathers” were absent and irrespon- 
sible only part of the time, and often because of the 
same economic constraints of low-wage and transitory 
jobs — or prison sentences — that the mothers con- 
fronted. It was also clear from the data that the 
“reforms” which permit a state to recapture its welfare 
costs from “deadbeat dads” only further burdens the 
families, because the man has that much less to provide 
directly to them. And criminalizing a father for back 
child support does not help him develop a marketable 
resume. 


I Daisy Bates remembered I 

When Daisy Bates died at the age of 84 in Little Rock, 
Ark., on Nov. 4, the world lost a powerful voice for free- 
dom. At the same time that the nine African Americans, 
who in 1957 integrated Little Rock’s Central High 
School, received from Clinton’s hand the Congressional 
Gold Medal for “selfless heroism” in the face of racial 
violence, Daisy Bates — whose determination to bring 
quality education to Black children brought the “Little 
Rock Nine” together and helped them endure a year of 
hell — was buried. 

Daisy Bates’ work with the Little Rock Nine by no 
means exhausts her lifelong activism. Following in the 
footsteps of Ida B. Wells Barnett — who used her jour- 
nalistic skills to expose the real nature and extent of the 
lynching of Blacks — Bates combined her activism 
against racism and her vision of a freer future in her 
work with The Arkansas State Press, a paper founded by 
her husband, the journalist Lucius Christopher Bates in 
1941, the year before they married. 

During the 18 years they worked on the press, it 
became “the largest and most influential Black paper in 
the state” because it was fearless in taking on police 
brutality, segregation, and the racism in the criminal 
(injustice system. When, in 1942, the Bates’ reported 
the horrible details of the murder of a Black soldier by 
a Little Rock cop, the white advertisers boycotted The 
State Press. In response to the merchants’ demand that 
the paper stop reporting on racist events, the Bates’ 
responded: “where the Negro interests were involved, 
there would be no compromise.” 

The press almost went under, but by working 16-hour 
days L.C. and Daisy Bates built up the circulation to 
20,000. The State Press became known as “the voice of 
the people.” 

The work on The State Press led to Ms. Bates being 
chosen as president of the Arkansas state conference of 
the NAACP in 1952. From this position she led the cam- 
paign to integrate Little Rock schools. Daisy Bates put 
up with bricks through her windows, burning crosses on 
her lawn, death threats, arrest, harassment and the 
eventual closing of The State Press (which she restarted 
in 1984). 

There is no danger that Daisy Bates will be forgotten. 
Over 700 people were at her funeral. But she was never 
interested in fame. What gives meaning to her death is 
our commitment to fight for a new human society. The 
struggle continues. —Terry Moon 


The authors conclude that unless the labor-market 
problem of too few living- wage jobs is corrected “welfare 
reform” can only create massive economic misery. They 
also predict that reduced time for good parenting will 
prove far more costly than welfare and will be felt for 
generations to come. 

I am sure they are right. But we cannot look for any 
solutions in improving the labor market when in the 
entire world-wide system of capitalist production, 
machinery and automatic processes are steadily replac- 
ing workers and creating greater numbers of people in 
every economic sector who have no jobs, let alone living- 
wage jobs. 

Making Ends Meet does not discuss possible solu- 
tions. But by presenting the ingenuity, creativity, and 
humanity of single mothers, it can help develop a 
notion of these same mothers as powerful agents who, 
understanding the capitalist system, when organized 
and allied with other forces in society, especially union- 
ized labor and prisoner labor, could find ways to create 
a revolution in society that would be centered on 
humanity instead of on capitalist production. 

— Susan Van Gelder 

‘Creating Change’ 
conference 

Oakland, Cal.— The twelfth annual Creating 
Change conference was held here this past November, 
bringing together over 2,500 lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender (lgbt) activists and thinkers from across 
the USA, from the 87-year old Harry Hay to homeless 
transgender youth. But for all the exhilaration of the 
event, the pull of retrogression was felt: workshops on 
spirituality were plentiful, while the word revolution 
was barely spoken. 

The locus for radical organizing and thought, at the 
moment, is among those who are opposed to the so- 
called “Millennium March on Washington.” This event, 
scheduled for April 30, has been organized by the 
Human Rights Campaign (a national gay/lesbian rights 
organization) and the Metropolitan Community Church 
(a gay/lesbian evangelical Christian church) without 
any grassroots participation. Furthermore, the organiz- 
ers announced a thoroughly assimilationist theme of 
“Faith and Family”! 

Opposition to the Millennium March has been voiced 
among members of the Ad Hoc Committee for an Open 
Process. The two meetings which they held featured 
strong critiques, by Black lesbians in particular, of cap- 
italism’s effects on the lgbt community. Black lesbian 
author Jewelle Gomez warned that lgbt visibility 
should not simply be translated into becoming a niche 
market. She challenged each of us to stay close to 
activism, and to resist the pull towards the corridors of 
power. 

Mandy Carter— a southern Black lesbian who pub- 
licly resigned from the Human Rights Campaign when 
they endorsed misogynist, anti-immigrant senator A1 
D’ Amato last year— spoke of the queer movement at a 
crossroads. Vowing “no more business as usual,” she 
called for a “reality check on principles and values” 
around issues of race and class. A young Black lesbian 
from Washington, D.C., Carmen, reminded us that 
queer youth are coming out at younger and younger 
ages, and they “want to come out into something real,” 
not into a replica of the mainstream society that 
oppresses them. 

Queer homeless youth held a powerful session, 
which projected an indictment of the family. Many 
queer youth are homeless because their parents kick 
them out of the house if they dare to come out. But 
Christian, one of the youths, pointed out that youth are 
also rejecting the traditional household when they pre- 
fer the streets to a cruel home. The youth were united 
in their critique of the police: “Nothing can be done 
through the police; it doesn’t matter how much ‘sensi- 
tivity’ training they’ve had, they don’t like queer 
youth,” Christian said. As if to underline this theme, 
the conference security had harassed the youth who 
were speaking on this panel. The security guard went 
up to the three homeless youth, and said “Get out, we’re 
having a conference here!” to which one of them replied 
“We’re the next act!” They were then told to keep quiet, 
though they had not been making any noise! 

An even more serious incident occurred early 
Saturday morning in the streets of Oakland. A young 
Black transgender woman and Oakland resident was 
the victim of a hate crime, suffering stab wounds to her 
hand. When police arrived, one officer was contemptu- 
ous of her gender status, and complained about it being 
“too much paper work” to notate. When conference par- 
ticipants heard about this, they organized a march to 
Oakland police headquarters Saturday afternoon. 
Fifteen hundred people marched, chanting “Gender 
rights are human rights” and “We’re not paper work, we 
are people.” The march got the attention of the police 
and the mayor, but also revealed the contradictions of 
the conference: many of the youth and transgender 
organizers were not fully acknowledged, and the lead- 
ership of the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force 
(NGLTF, the organization which sponsors the confer- 
ence) made themselves highly visible. But there was 
still tremendous power in having the conference partic- 
ipants stand as one for transgender rights— a subject 
that many shied away from in the past. 

—Jennifer Pen 


Protest at women’s prison 

Chowchilla, Cal.— About a hundred of us from 
California Coalition for Women Prisoners (CCWP), 
California Prison Focus, Women’s Positive Legal Action 
Network (Women’s PLAN) and other organizations 
demonstrated here Nov. 13 outside the two largest pris- 
ons for women in the world. We demand a stop to the 
murder of women prisoners. 

We in the CCWP have been fighting the media silence 
about women prisoners, exposing conditions in 
California women’s prisons in our publication The Fire 



Inside, and holding this demonstration annually for the 
last five years. The recent “Nightline” series about one 
of those prisons, Valley State Prison for Women, 
brought much needed attention to some of these condi- 
tions. And (there was more media covering this year’s 
demonstral|ions. 

Yet, partly because the media ban prevents the press 
from talking to particular prisoners who have stories to 
tell, Ted Koppel did not capture the tale of systematic 
abuse in this prison. Cynthia Chandler, the director of 
Women’s PLAN, spoke about Rosemary Willeby, an HIV- 
positive woman who was also infected with Hepatitis C. 

Anyone familiar with these conditions, which are epi- 
demic in prisons, would know that they put the liver 
under severe stress. Yet the prison doctor canceled 
Rosemary’s: HIV medications and, without so much as a 
tuberculosis test, put her on heavy doses of TB medica- 
tions which are known to be extremely liver-toxic! 
Rosemary died on Oct. 22 from liver failure. She is at 
least the thirteenth to have died this year and the fifth 
since the beginning of September. 

The importance of bringing attention to health care 
abuse was underscored by Toni who was just released 
from VSPW at 9:30 that morning. She came back to par- 
ticipate in the demonstration “to stand for all the girls 
in there.” She said, “Girls are dying in there. You guys 
are a blessing.” This solidarity between the women 
inside and outside is one way to break down the prison 
walls and create a more human society. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Over 27,500 public sector nurses struck in Ireland in 
October after the government refused to seriously 
address their demands for better pay and conditions — 
including Unproved compensation for long-term service 
and increased staffing — after a decade of cutbacks and 
low pay in the hospitals. The nurses, who provided 
emergency services without pay during the strike, held 
one of Dublin’s largest strike marches. The strike also 
challenged the government’s policy of supressing wages 
despite Ireland’s current economic boom. 

* * * —Mary Holmes 

Students at the University of Michigan rallied in 
November to protest the sale of T-shirts boasting the 
slogan: “Freshman girls— get ‘em while they’re skinny.” 
“There is so much societal pressure for women to be thin 
already, we: don’t need anymore,” said graduate student, 
Michelle Bolek, founder of the Students Promoting 
Eating Disorder Education Awareness and Knowledge. 
U. of M. juniors Matt Berkowitz and Rob Gillman, the 
shirts’ creators, called them “harmless” as they pocket- 
ed more than $3,000 from the 330 pigs who bought 
them. * * * 

Black Women for Wellness sponsored a conference in 
Los Angeles in November addressing “Birth Stories: 
Black Infant Mortality, Closing the Gap,” and attacking 
the “national travesty of Black infant health.” 
California Department of Health statistics reveal that 
the infant mortality rate for Black babies is more than 
twice that Of whites. Nationally, the maternal mortality 
rate (the dumber of women who die in childbirth or 
shortly thereafter) is close to three times greater for 
Black wombn. 


Free Flora Brovina! 

As we go to press, Dr. Flora Brovina is on trial in 
Nis, Serbia. She is one of over 2,000 Kosovar 
Albanian^ arrested during Milosevic’s reign of terror 
in Kosovai and still held in Serbian jails. Charged with 
“terrorism and conspiring to perform hostile acts,” 
partly because she founded the League of Albanian 
Women ip Kosova, she explained in court that the 
group was started because Kosovar Albanian women 
“are the Worst-treated citizens of Yugoslavia and suf- 
fer a pool) education, a high birthrate and frequently 
have to give birth without medical assistance.” 
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Overnite strike for basic labor rights 


Memphis, Term.— We have been on strike against 
Overnite Transportation since Oct. 24, and there is no 
doubt we are hurting them. We are picketing the 
Memphis terminal 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Overnite says they are still running normal service, but 
most trucks that cross our picket line are running empty 
or nearly empty. Before the 
strike we had 70 dockwork- 
ers on day shift, 45 on after- 
noons, and 40 on midnights. 

We can count the scabs they 
are bringing in, and they 
have no more than 20 on 
► each shift. Even with that 
little crew, there isn’t a full 
shift’s work for all of them. 

Almost all the dockwork- 
ers are on strike, and most of 
the city drivers are out too. 

Where we have a problem is 
with the over-the-road drivers. Some of them are making 
$90,000 a year and are near retirement, and they won’t 
back us. Part of it is a racial thing.- Nearly all the dock- 
workers and the majority of the city drivers are Black, but 
about 90% of the over-the-road drivers are white. It’s only 
' in the last few years that they even hired Black over-the- 
road drivers. But you see white dockworkers and city dri- 
vers out here on the picket line, just like us. 

People think we’re on strike for more money. But 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

it. And then sometimes, when the excitement of the 
movement is over, we can slide backwards and find the 
shackles wrapping around our thinking. How can we 
►v ^ break those chains? That problem is what is facing all of 
us. Let me try to explain what I mean by this. 

In 1986 Black women organized a union in the heart 
of the Mississippi Delta at the Delta Pride Catfish pro ? 
cessing factory in Indianola. We won our first contract, 
but it was not a good one, not a strong one. So we had to 
organize ourselves again, and we had to look at what we 
really wanted as workers, as Black women. That is how 
the 1990 Delta Pride strike began. It is very hard to tell 
exactly how the Idea of Freedom develops. Sometimes, 
just when you worry that workers will not be able to 
w throw off the mental chains, they rise up and show that 
they really can make a whole new world. 

ORGANIZE IN SPIRIT OF FANNIE LOU HAMER 

But those moments are precious and hard to reach. In 
the South today there is a lot on the other side of the pic- 
ture. Last month, just 22 miles away from the Delta 
Pride Catfish plant, in a little town called Ruleville, we 
tried to organize a nursing home. Even though this com- 
pany harassed and mistreated the workers, paid them 
poverty wages and often fired them on false charges, we 
lost the vote. The workers couldn’t take a step on the 
road to freedom. 

f. Ruleville is known for a great woman, Fannie Lou 
Hamer, who led the voting rights movement in the state 
of Mississippi. She was a great speaker and inspired 
people to think about the meaning of freedom. Her 
gravesite lies, one-half mile from this nursing home. 
Why didn’t the workers at Beverly Nursing Home orga- 
nize in her spirit? Why weren’t they able to see that 
they had power and worth in coming together instead of 
depending on handouts from the white man? 

As I see it, the “plantation mentality” is so powerful, 
and the climate of fear is so oppressive, that every work- 
ers’ movement, every freedom movement, needs a phi- 
losophy of liberation to help us develop ourselves. This 
f philosophy is not something outside of workers. It is 
part of our being. It is what really makes us human. But 
it is not always easy for us to see? The reason is that this 
racist, sexist, oppressive society makes us think that we 
are powerless and ignorant. That is why it is important 
to spell out a philosophy of liberation. 

Karl Marx was the first one who really laid out the 
whole basis of this philosophy of liberation. In Marxism 
and Freedom Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, explains what Marx’s philosophy 
was all about. She wrote: 

“Our epoch has been characterized by ‘a struggle for 
f the minds of men.’ Unless this struggle begins with a 
concept of totally new relations of men to labor and man 
to man, it is hollow. The todayness of Marxism flows 
from this: no philosopher has ever had a grander concept 
of humanity than did Marx, and yet no philosophic con- 
ception was ever rooted more deeply in the first necessi- 
ty of human society— labor and production.... The prob- 
lems he posed 100 years ago are battled out today as con- 
crete matters in the factory and in society as a whole.... 
Communism to Marx was ‘not the goal of human devel- 
opment, the form of human society.’ Marxism is a theory 
of liberation or it is nothing” (pp. 21-22). 

I like this paragraph so much because it shows how 
Marx could see labor as the key to a new revolution. 
Marx says that it has to be done with the workers. Some 
intellectuals still don’t see this. Raya Dunayevskaya is 
showing us that for Marx the test of every idea is 
human freedom. That is why Communism is the oppo- 
site of Marxism. That is why you can’t have freedom for 
whites if Blacks are still kept down. That is why yoiu 
can’t have freedom for men if women are second class. 
There has got to be a total change in this society to 
accomplish that total freedom. 


that’s not it at all. We’re out here against unfair 
labor practices; we’re out here for justice. They say 
Memphis is the “black hole” of Overnite. We voted 
for Teamsters Local 667 in 1996, but we never got a 
contract, just more harassment. 

All we want to do is work eight hours and go home. 

They work you like a dog in 
there, hard and fast, and yell 
at you to go faster. Then they 
tell you that you’re staying 
another four hours, even six 
hours. 

You would think with all 
►3 those hours that we get a lot 
00 of overtime. But at Overnite, 
| they refuse to pay time and a 
< half until 45 hours, not 40. 
And you almost never go over 
45 hours. You work 12 hours 
one day, and the next day 
they might cut you back to six hours. 

They dog you about production standards too. You have 
to break down six bills an hour, even if it’s loose freight. 
And they mark the side of the truck each hour to show how 
much you did. If you don’t work fast enough, they make 
you stay overtime. I worked one night as a casual at Yellow 
Freight; they have a regular union contract. I didn’t know 
how easy the job could be. They tell you to work safely, 
don’t tear stuff up. If you work too fast, like the speed at 
Overnite, they say, “Slow down, don’t hurt yourself.” 

They have so many ways to mess with you. At the shift 
meeting every morning, if you ask the wrong question, or 
too many questions, they put you on trucks where you 
can’t make production. They work the hell out of you. And 
when you are almost topped out in pay, when you have 
seniority, they start messing with you. Most of all, if you 
are active in the union, that’s the worst. They try every- 
thing to get rid of you. 

We aren’t going to just sit there and take it. We 
mess right back with them when we can. It’s been 
this way ever since the union election in 1996. When 
it got near time to vote, they invited us all down to 
the Peabody Hotel for a steak dinner, and then we 
were supposed to sit there and listen to a speaker 
tell why we shouldn’t vote for the union. Some of us 
ate dinner, and then we told them we weren’t stay- 
ing for the speech. They didn’t like that. ' 

One dockworker got fired after he kept wearing a 
Teamsters shirt or hat or jacket to work. Three years later, 
they ruled that Overnite had to bring him back to work 
with full back pay They didn’t want him back, so they 
made him a buyout offer. But he said he wanted to come 
back to Overnite in a union shop, and he’s out here on the 
picket line now. 

The national strike started right here at this terminal. 
Everyone needs to know the truth about what Overnite 
does here. We are not going to be abused and pushed 
around any more. — Overnite dockworkers 

HMOs still control MDs 

Oakland, Cal.— A major HMO, United Health 
Group, announced it was giving back to doctors the 
final say on which treatments patients will receive. 
Doctors at the largest HMO, Kaiser Permanente, have 
supposedly always had this power. But we who work or 
receive our health care at Kaiser can tell you that the 
quality and accessibility of care has gone down despite 
the much bragged-about ability of doctors to make their 
own decisions. 

The new procedure is based on “grading doctors over 
the long term, instead of on a case-by-case basis.... 
Those found to be practicing wasteful medicine will be 
dropped from United’s network.” This means doctors 
will -discipline themselves according to the administra- 
tors’ expectations. The administrators use a “bell curve” 
to keep doctors in conformance instead of costly policing 
of every decision. 

Another way Kaiser controls access to care is through 
front line screening. A whole army of non-nursing person- 
nel have been gathered together in Call-Centers. The 
patient’s first encounter with Kaiser health care is a 
canned answer from a training manual. One Call-Center 
employee said, “If we don’t follow the manual to the letter, 
we’re punished. If we go by the book and something goes 
wrong we’re still punished.” 

This is part of Kaiser’s restructuring plan that the 
AFL-CIO enthusiastically embraced in their “strategic 
partnership.” Local 250 SEIU is really proud of having 
these new union positions boosting their regular dues 
income. They are touting a recent “understanding” 
between Kaiser and the union that supposedly promises 
no layoffs. 

Many downsized employees end up in the new Call- 
Centers, and many are now desperately scrambling to get 
out. As one employee said, “I’ve never been in a sweat 
shop before, but this sure feels like one. You have to get 
permission to go to the bathroom. Your bathroom breaks 
are timed. They’re always monitoring your phone conver- 
sations to make sure you adhere to the manual. They 
treat you like a computer which is not supposed to think.” 

The doctors are now forced to discipline themselves 
according to the bottom line. Big Labor touts its friend- 
ship with management as a way to guarantee a paycheck, 
but employees are asking about the alienating character 
of the labor they are expected to do. The reality of today’s 
HMO rhetoric is that the whole health care system is 
structured to withhold as much care as. possible and, in 
the process, dehumanize both the patient and the health 
care worker. — Htun Lin 



Teamster strikers at Overnite in Memphis, limited by 
injunction to four picketers per gate at a time. 
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Sears incites union boycott 

Olive Branch, Miss. — Seven months after work- 
ers at Sears Logistic Systems (SLS) voted to be repre- 
sented by IUE/Fumiture Workers Local 282, contract 
talks have reached a stalemate. The union win on March 
24, the first ever in this notoriously anti-union Memphis 
suburb, sent shock waves throughout Olive Branch. 

SLS, a warehouse and shipping operation with about 
260 workers in Olive Branch, is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Sears. Most workers are Black men, but white 
workers and women have also been active in the union 
effort. 

Local 282 President Willie Rudd and Vice-president 
Ida Leachman were joined on the negotiating committee 
by many of the rank-and-file workers who led the union 
organizing drive. “SLS wants to grant a wage increase 
only to maintenance mechanics and janitors,” Leachman 
said. “They are trying to split the membership, under- 
mine support for the union, and it won’t work. We want 
a wage increase for every worker.” SLS is worried about 
the impact a general wage increase might have on a new 
Local 282 campaign at a Sears facility in Memphis. 

SLS also refused to talk about the union health insur- 
ance plan. They insist that the workers have to stay with 
the current plan. The insurance package Sears offers 
now is one of the issues which got workers angry at the 
company in the first place. They say that the HMO abus- 
es its power and gets in the way of good medical care. 
And when the union asked for a dues checkoff, Sears 
said that they were “philosophically against that” and 
would not talk about it further. 

Local 282 and the IUE have asked the national AFL- 
CIO to impose boycott sanctions on Sears stores all 
across the country. Leachman said she expects the boy- 
cott to be approved. “We hope that every union member 
and supporter will join our fight against Sears’ anti- 
worker, anti-union program by boycotting Sears stores 
and joining picket lines . ” — Michael Flug 

Jakarta union fights Nike 

New York — The shoe factory in Jakarta that I 
worked in, a subcontractor of Nike, paid wages of about 
$68 a month, which was insufficient to maintain life. We 
had no freedom to organize, were not paid overtime, had 
no health insurance or protection against injuries, and 
there was no equality for female workers. 

My job was to make rubber soles. I had to insert the 
raw material at 113 degrees manually into the roller so 
that it came out the proper thickness and had only rub- 
ber gloves for protection. One day the material pulled 
my hand into the roller, and I lost two fingers. 

This machine caused the same injury to seven other 
people because the emergency switch did not work. I 
received about $150 in compensation, four months paid 
leave and a rubber hand. 

The government-sponsored labor union was a voice 
for the company. I realized we needed to create another 
union, so I began talking with the workers in my facto- 
ry and other workers in and around Jakarta. We formed 
a union for shoe factory workers called Perbupas. I 
intended it to be the voice of the workers and to fight for 
the rights of workers. 

In my factory we began to monitor the Code of 
Conduct that Nike had agreed under pressure to abide 
by. Instead of complying, the factory intimidated and 
discriminated against Perbupas members. One by one, 
Perbupas leaders were fired or were refused raises and 
promotions. In 1996, the military police raided a work- 
ers’ meeting and took union members into custody for a 
day. About 200 workers were fired. Yet union members 
at other clothing and shoe factories demonstrated 
against the firings and intimidation. . 

I hope to create good relations with union and student 
movements in the U.S. Boycott Nike, because their fac- 
tories oppress workers in Indonesia. They say, “Just do 
it.” We say, “Just do it justice.” 

— Haryanto, Perbupas member 

New York cabbies organize 

New York — The Barnard Forum on Migration 
sponsored “Taxi Drivers in New York: Labor 
Organizing and Immigrant Workers” in September, 
featuring Bhairavi Desai, a native of India and leader 
of the organizing committee of the New York Taxi 
Workers Alliance. The Alliance had led the May 1998 
movement to unite taxi drivers in protest against puni- 
tive city regulations, which led to a 24-hour strike of 
45,000 cab drivers. 

“Enraged over horrible working conditions, worsened 
by Mayor Giuliani’s 17 new rules, this was the first 
work stoppage of its kind in over 30 years for the taxi 
industry,” said Desai. The drivers’ situation has been 
exacerbated by overnight layoffs of thousands of work- 
ers due to mergers and shutdowns of garages and 
brokerages. 

Desai passionately highlighted how racism is specifi- 
cally directed toward drivers, who including livery dri- 
vers to outer boroughs are 95% people of color, Third 
World people forced to migrate. Drivers are predomi- 
nantly from India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

Although the taxi strike achieved “limited gains,” 
such as elimination of double ticketing, it galvanized 
driver involvement in organizing and strengthening the 
Alliance. It has gained significant health and legal ben- 
efits and support from important City Council mem- 
bers, which cuts down on the mayor’s power to act 
against taxi drivers. —Sheila G. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskava 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Grave contradictions of 1979 Iranian Revolution 


Editor’s Note 

As Raya Dunayevskaya worked on her third book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, she wrote a series of 
Political-Philosophic Letters about developments in 
the Iranian revolution of 1979, in which she initially 
saw “the specter of a full social revolution.” We pub- 
lish here at a time of renewed political activity in 
Iran, and on the 20th anniversary of the hostage cri- 
sis, one of those letters. The original can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 6013-6018. The 
Political-Philosophic Letters on Iran are collected in 
an English-language pamphlet, Iran: Revolution & 
Counter-revolution, and a Farsi-language pamphlet, 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Letters 
on Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Iran. Both 
are available from News & Letters. 


November 27, 1979 

Dear Friends: 

Were it not for the Iranian Revolution that was— and 
may still resume and deepen, as it is by no means over, 
despite the counter-revolutionary stage now being car- 
ried out by the imam demagogue, Khomeini, whose 
insanities are being matched by [U.S. President] Carter’s 
saber-rattling— this would be the time for saying one 
thing and one thing only: “A plague on both your houses.” 

I 

Because, however, of the remembrance of the Iranian 
Revolution as it overthrew the Shah [of Iran’s] barbarous 
regime backed by U.S. imperialism; because of the 
remembrance of Women’s Liberation’s refusal to wear the 
chador, challenging Khomeini’s attempt to turn the clock 
backward and reduce women to a feudalistic state; and 
because of the continuing rebellion of the Kurds as well 
as the Arab oil workers in Khoozestan against Khomeini, 
along with the other minorities’ struggles for self-deter- 
minationi— it is necessary to take a second look at the 
new form of the occult which is coming out of Khomeini’s 
Iran and calling all others, and not only U.S. imperialism, 
“mussed fi ai-Ard” (“the corrupt of the earth”). It is imper- 
ative to practice dialectics, rather than to act on first 
reaction, as if tailending Khomeini’s opposition to the 
U.S. is genuine opposition to American imperialism. 

Of course the hatred of the Iranian people for that 
butcher, the shah, and their opposition to U.S. imperial- 
ism, which had put him into power and kept him there, 
is not only real and justifiable for Iranians, but was real 
and justifiable for the many Americans who both 
exposed the truth of the shah’s tortures of the Iranian 
people and expressed their solidarity with Iranian revo- 
lutionaries. Of course the Carter administration was 
well aware of the opposition not only in Iran but in this 
country to granting any asylum to the shah, and for a 
while— a very short while— Carter was forced to resist 
the pressures of Nixon, Kissinger, and David 
Rockefeller’s Chase Manhattan Bank to bring the shah 
to the U.S. But following the tune of the new Pied Piper, 
Khomeini, against “infidels” and “satanic domination” is 
anything but struggling either against U.S. imperialism 
or showing solidarity with the Iranian Revolution. • 

All one has to do to see the degeneration of the so- 
called Revolutionary Council in Iran is to see the new 
“left covering” given by the current acting foreign secre- 
tary, Bani-Sadr, who is trying to institute an Iranian ver- 
sion of Pol Potism. Listen to the interview Bani-Sadr 
granted to Eric Rouleau in Le Monde (11/10/79): 
“Teheran is a monstrous parasitic city, which absorbs by 
itself one-half of the national consumption.. .we will 
empty it of some of its people by creating in the country- 
side industrial and agricultural production units.” 

Unfortunately, even the more recognizable Left- 
Trotskyism— far from practicing any revolutionary 
dialectics, is busy tailending Khomeini’s Iran. 1 2 The 
Intercontinental Press (IP) of 11/19/79 and 11/26/79 
keeps talking of a “New Upsurge in the Iranian 
Revolution.” It even sees anti-U.S. imperialism in 
Khomeini’s phrase “satanic domination” in the arrogant 
message Khomeini sent to the equally arrogant Pope, 
telling the latter that the way the “Christian world (can) 
redeem itself” is by following Islamic Iran’s fight against 
“infidels.” It is impossible not to ask whether there isn’t 
a coincidence between this and the one democratic ges- 
ture by Khomeini which allowed some of the banned 
papers to reappear, including Kadar (Worker), the paper 
of the Iranian Socialist Workers Party (HKS). In any 
case, the very first issue, 11/17/79, of Kadar to reappear 
cited Khomeini’s statement to the Pope as proof of “how 
anti-imperialist” Khomeini was. 3 Furthermore, contin- 
ued IP, the holding of American hostages by the Iranian 
students (who, not so incidentally, call themselves 
“Followers of the Imam”) “re-emphasizes the people’s 
historic demand for political and economic independence 
from world imperialism.” 

In what proletarian revolution, exactly, was the taking 
of hostages— and not the rulers, but some fairly low 


1. See my Political-Philosophic Letter, “Iran: Unfoldment of, and 
Contradictions in, Revolution,” March 25, 1979, published by News 
& Letters. 

2. And if a Trotskyist should dare to say that following Khomeini is 

like “following” Father Gapon in 1905, they should at least have 

learned from Trotsky that, far from any Bolshevik or Menshevik or 

Social Revolutionary or even Liberal following Father Gapon, the 

truth was that Father Gapon himself turned against the czar and 
for the movement after the army fired on their demonstration. 


embassy personnel— held to be a revolutionary tactic? 
Since when has war and revolution been made synony- 
mous? Isn’t it about time that Marxist revolutionaries 
labeled Khomeini’s endless repetition of “we are men of 
war” “looking forward to martyrdom” for what it is by cit- 
ing Marx, who wrote that Napoleon, the ultimate 
counter-revolutionary, “substituted permanent war for 
permanent revolution”? ... 

But the Trotskyists continue with their fairy tale left- 
ism, since they do support the Kurds’ struggle for self- 
determination. However, what they play up is that some 
Kurds supposedly supported Khomeini, and what they 
cover up is that none less than the two most important 
ayatollahs after Khomeini— Montazeri and Behesti— 
called the Kurd leaders “agents of Savak [the Shah’s 
secret police], Zionists and corrupt sources.” Since it was 
just at the period when Khomeini was trying to claim 
that the whole of Iran was for him, he took to the air and 
said that this statement by the ayatollahs was a “per- 
sonal view.” But these “persons” are not just any persons. 
They hold the positions of president and vice-president 
of the Assembly of the Experts that has just completed 
the draft constitution to be shoved down the throats of 
the Iranian people on Dec. 2 and 3. Indeed, many believe 
they undoubtedly were the two who instigated the occu- 
pation of the [U.S.] Embassy by the students. 4 * 

n 

What the media have not shown is that during 
the demonstrations in front of the U.S. Embassy, 
there was also a storming of the Ministry of 
Labor, s in which the mass of unemployed— and 
there are no less than two million unemployed in 
Iran now— were demanding jobs. Nor are they 
reporting the continuing strug- 
gles of the Kurds, much less the 
fact that some Marxists have gone 
underground to continue a truly 
revolutionary struggle against 
Khomeini’s usurpation of the 
fruits of their revolutionary over- 
throw of the shah. 

Another of the many events unre- 
ported in the mass media at the time 
it happened (and still kept from the 
regional TV) is the bloody riots 
Khomeini instigated against the pre- 
sent rulers of the island of Bahrain in 
August, demanding the establishment 
of a “pure” Islamic government, the 
abolition of all “Western ways,” espe- 
cially TV, and the re-establishment of 
the separation of men and women in 
all public places. The riots were put 
down by- the current rulers, but so 
worried are they about Khomeini’s 
influence, his ability to foment rebel- 
lions against other. Muslims who do not wish to unite “as 
one” against “the West”— and the East— and whom 
Khomeini then accuses of “crimes against God,” that 
they have hushed up the August riots. 

This is only part of Khomeini’s own type of imperial- 
ism. Besides the claim to Bahrain, he has retained— 
despite a challenge by Iraq— the shah’s 1971 occupation 
of the three islands of Abu Musa and Greater and Lesser 
Tunb. Those islands are situated near the Straits of 
Hormuz, through which passes nearly half of the West’s 
oil imports. 

Furthermore, Khomeini has lashed out against any 
Iranian who dares to say that he is for Iran first and for 
Islam second. He calls that “blasphemy.” At the same 
time, when the PLO suggested that the Persian Gulf be 
renamed as either the Islamic or the Arabian Gulf, 
Khomeini rejected the suggestion at once. His insistence 
that Islam— his interpretation of Islam— must always 
come first does not in any way mitigate his disdain for 
Arabs. Not only was he adamant that the Persian Gulf 
retain its name, but his opposition to the Arab oil work- 
ers and any claim for self-determination is total. Arafat 
was quickly brought down to size when he tried to inter- 
cede for the American hostages. That doesn’t mean that 
either Arafat Or all the Arab state rulers meeting in 
Tunisia had anything to say for Khomeini— with the 
exception of Libya, and even their pro-Khomeini stance 
did not take priority over selling oil to the West... 

Hussein of Iraq has no intention whatever of bowing 
to Khomeini. Indeed, he has already once threatened an 


3. Remembrance, historic remembrance, has a way of repeating 
itself as if it were an ongoing element in every crisis. Nothing 
seems more relevant now than Trotsky’s analysis of the Big Lie 
Stalin perpetrated by staging the infamous Moscow Frame-up 
Trials, 1936-38, against the “General Staff of the Revolution,” 
including Tukhachevsky, whom Stalin accused of nothing short 
of dealing with Nazi Germany. The needed revolutionary atti- 
tude when such a lie is perpetrated, Trotsky told me, is that it is 
not enough just not to believe the Big Lie. The fact is, he contin- 
ued, that the reason the Big Lie is so much more monstrous than 
the ordinary he is because its premeditation hides the sinister 
motivation that would have put everyone on the alert, had they 
known the truth. What Stalin was accusing Tukhachevsky of, he 
explained, might very well be what Stalin himself was doing or 
planning to do. The trial balloon towards that end, which directs 
hatred towards the accused, calls for a great deal more than just 
a defense of the wrongly accused. We must be prepared to fight 
some new “peppery dish” that Stalin was readying— perhaps a 
deal with Hitler. That was precisely what happened the follow- 
ing year, the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. 

4. See Christian Science Monitor, 11/16/79: “Constitution Gives 
Clergy Control in Iran” by Geoffrey Godsell. 

5. Christian Science Monitor, 11/21/79. 


invasion and is, at the moment, arming some Kurds to 
start a revolt within Iran. 

v ni 

And what, exactly, is being prepared for the Iranian 
people once this month of mourning, the Muharram, is 
over? Well, they are to engage in a referendum to approve 
the draft constitution which the Ayatollahs Montazeri and 
Behesti have drawn up. Anyone who has any illusions 
that this constitution bears any resemblance whatsoever 
to the one that was inspired by the first Russian revolu- 
tion of 1906-1907, when the first shah was overthrown, or 
even as the mullahs amended that constitution when they 
brought the shah back, should take a look at the new insti- 
tution of the Office of Religious Guardian, which has the 
right to veto over everything and anything passed 
by the state rulers and is also the supreme com- 
mander over the armed forces. 

The point is that the constitution does nothing but try 
to legitimize Khomeini’s usurpation of the victory of the 
workers who achieved the actual overthrow of the shah. It 
cannot 9olve the crisis in Iran any more than staged 
demonstrations before the U.S. Embassy and the sacrifi- 
cial use of hostages can stay the hand of U.S. imperialism. 

The greatest danger now lies in the momentum gained 
by Khomeini’s demagoguery, which might trigger 
Apocalypse Now! That is the brink at which the world now 
stands. Khomeini and Carter may not flinch as they pre- 
pare for ,such a confrontation. But the world must do 
everything to stay the hands of both rulers. 

In the imperative struggle against the savage racism in 
[the U.S.] against Iranian students, we must never forget 
that the underlying racism that has always been shown 
against the Blacks has actually been directed also against 
revolutionaries and minorities, 
though in depth it has been differ- 
ently expressed racially. What I am 
saying is that not only must we 
remember the horror of U.S. con- 
centration camps against 
Japanese-Americans during World 
War II at the very time when no 
such atrocities were committed 
against Nazis in this country. The 
case against each white fascist was 
treated as an 'individual case. We 
must remember that the fact that 
American revolutionaries have long 
fought this, have long fought U.S. 
capitalism-imperialism and its 
wars, does not mean that we 
accept, as a revolutionary gesture, 
the opposition to American capital- 
ism by another capitalist or reli- 
gious fanatic any more than we 
accepted Nazism or Japanese mili- 
tary opposition to American capi- 
talism as anything but an inter-imperialist fight. 

Of course the mailed fist of Carter must be 
stopped,! and his is also the hand that can release a 
nuclear holocaust, which would put an end to civi- 
lization as we have known it. Revolutionary opposition 
against American imperialism can be carried through only 
if we raise a banner of what we are for. And what we are 
for is not turning the clock back to some form of occultism. 

Anyone who tries to gild a neo-fascist occultism, forget- 
ting that the “masses” that Hitler mobilized were mobi- 
lized for counter-revolutionary purposes, anyone who tries 
to say that Khomeini’s constant references to the “disin- 
herited masses” is akin to Mao’s “Cultural Revolution,” 
should bei made to remember that— though Mao was once 
a revolutionary and though Mao did labor under the illu- 
sion that making Russia “Enemy Number One” (like 
Khomeini’s making the U.S. “Satan”) was the way to fight 
for world socialism— Mao ended by rolling out the red car- 
pet for Nixon. 6 As we said then, the “revolutionary” 
Maoist apologists, who were willing to forgive Mao every 
crime on earth and leave a few blanks for those he might 
create later, were revealing that one and only one organic 
trait characterizes them all: tailendism to a state power. 
This is the exact opposite to what Marx’s Marxism is— the 
struggle for a totally new, classless social order based on 
totally new human relations. Anything short of that spells 
out betrayal. Yours, Raya 

6. See both the chapter on “The Thought of Mao Tbe-tung” in my 
Philosophy and Revolution and “Mao’s Last Hurrah,” Political- 
Philosophic Letter, Feb. 27, 1976, published by News & Letters. 
Since the designation of Russia as “Enemy Number One” is the 
one Mao legacy the post-Mao leadership is scrupulously following 
out, see also “Post-Mao China: What Now?” in New Essays 
(Detroit: News & Letters, 1977). 
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Editorial 


Russia’s war on Chechnya shadows 1989 anniversary 


On Nov. 9, the very day Western rulers gathered in 
Berlin on the 10th anniversary of the breaking down of 
the Berlin Wall, Russia’s Prime Minister Vladimir Putin 
thumbed his nose at the West’s ability to withhold cred- 
its to Russia’s crippled econo- 
my and drew a new line in 
the sand: “Our territory from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian 
Sea.” 

Putin was referring to a 
new siege of a whole popula- 
tion in Chechnya where hun- 
dreds of civilians have been 
killed, thousands were 
wounded and over 200,000 
have fled the country to the 
neighboring republic of 
Ingushetia, creating scenes 
reminiscent of Kosova but 
without the same level of 

world indignation. Relying Russjan t atro , 

on bombs and rockets to . .. ^ 

shatter Chechen towns from "***#* that crt V- Nov - 
afar and strictly controlling the flow of news from the 
front, the Russian rulers have learned from Milosevic’s 
methods in Bosnia and Kosova. 

The Russian army had already destroyed most of 
Chechnya when it lost the 1994-96 war in Chechnya 
which then gained de facto independence in 1997. The 
Russian army returned to the region this summer first 
to put down an attack by a small group of Chechen 
Muslim extremists in the neighboring republic of 
Dagestan. When terrorists then bombed apartment 
buildings inside Russia, killing 300 civilians, Putin, 
without proof, blamed Chechens and proceeded to rein- 
vade Chechnya. 

Now over 100,000 Russian troops outside the 
Chechen capital of Grozny have instituted a blockade 
against the whole civilian population who, in any case, 
are innocent. The real stake in this new line in the sand 
is, according to Russian Defense Minister Igor Sergeyev, 
whether Russia will be squeezed out of the oil-rich 
Caspian Sea region. 

NATO has not only expanded in Eastern Europe but 
has received calls for military cooperation from a new 
regional security group, GUAM, composed of Georgia, 
Urkraine and Azerbaijan. GUAM wants to provide secu- 
rity for a new proposed pipeline which bypasses Russia 
and is to be built running from Baku in Azerbaijan 
through Georgia and to the Turkish Mediterranean port 
of Ceyhan. 

Because of the terrorist bombings inside 
Russia, opposition within Russia to the new 
Chechen war has been slower to emerge than the 
1994-96 war. However, new revelations about mass 
dislocations caused by civilian bombard m ent 
made even the liberal Yabloko party call for a halt 
to the mass bombings and talks witb Chechen 
President Aslan Maskhadov. 

The West agrees with Russia that the military cam- 
paign in Chechnya is an “internal” Russian affair. Their 
protests are even more muted than they were in Bosnia 
and Kosova before they came to the so-called “rescue,” 
only after years of killing, when mass dislocations 
threatened regional stability. The difference, is that 
Russia still has a huge stockpile of nuclear weapons 
even though it is an economic cripple whose population 
is suffering through a Great Depression. The supposed 
end of the Cold War now means that whole populations 
are pawns in the ongoing capitalist game of big power 
economic and military competition in a region rife with 
neo-fascism and severly depressed economies. 

This was not the result that masses in Eastern 
Europe fought for over several decades, beginning with 
the 1953 East German workers’ revolt that demanded 
“Bread and Freedom” and culminating ten years ago 
with the pulling down of the Berlin Wall. Today’s new 
Eastern European leaders who embrace market capital- 



ism say their greatest contribution was coming to 
power, not through a revolution, but through a “negoti- 
ated transfer of power.” Their biggest crime is that in 
their arrogance they left the masses and their aspira- 
tions for freedom out in 
the cold. 

What unites all rulers, 
even as they compete mili- 
tarily or economically and 
draw new lines in the 
sand, is their opposition to 
the aspirations for free- 
dom of great masses in 
motion. Anna 

Walentynowicz, a crane 
operator whose firing 
sparked the 1980 
Solidarity movement in 
Gdansk, recently said that 
in the 1980s workers were 
looking for a “Third Way,” 
a true socialism, not “mass 
poverty, homelessness, 
[and] self-styled capitalists selling off our plants and 
pocketing the money.” 

Though the Solidarity movement did set the 
ground for the overthrow of the old regimes, the 
intellectuals never responded with the needed 


Gudermes, 

12 . 


Chechnya after 


articulation of the freedom idea to help workers 
realize their reach for a true socialism. Instead 
what passed for new theory was constant preach- 
ing to the workers, telling them to limit their rev- 
olution in order to avoid Soviet tanks. Reflecting 
on the 1989 East German New Forum movement 
of which he was a cofounder, Jens Reich now 
offers a self-critical view of the movement. 
“Politically,” says Reich, “there is much I regret. 
We dreamed about a somewhat different society. 
But I wouldn’t accuse only the ‘colonialists’ from 
the West for pushing us aside. We were ready to 
give away what we had seized.” 

Marxist-Humanism, which has based itself on the 
history of the East European freedom struggles, from 
the Hungarian Workers’ Councils in 1956 to Socialism 
with a Human Face in Czechoslovakia in 1968, poses 
the need to confront the impasse in the mass move- 
ments’ striving for freedom. Today’s retrospectives on 
the 10th anniversary of tearing down the Berlin Wall 
show that the question that needs to be addressed now 
for the future is “what happens after the conquest of 
power?” A political/organizational expression of Marx’s 
original humanism and its freedom idea was never more 
urgently needed. History continues to prove that Marx’s 
idea of freedom is a standard which comprehends the 
new in terms of its unfolding in the self-active reason of 
the masses. 


Democracy and revolution in Iran 


The most massive struggles since the 1979 Revolution 
broke out throughout Iran on July 13, 1999. The large 
protests of students in Teheran University and 18 other 
major cities— like Tabriz, Shiraz, Isfehan, Mashhad and 
Yazd— were joined by a large number of non- students. The 
security forces and goon squads attacked these protests. 
They were later joined by the armed forces and the 
announcement of martial law. 

The form of these protests and the way they were sup- 
pressed reminds us of the 1979 Februaiy uprising. There 
were many demands raised by the student groups. They 
denounced Khamenei, the supreme leader, and also con- 
demned the Islamic republic. These struggles and student 
protests which were supported by a large section of the 
population contain within 
themselves the notion of 
uprooting the foundations of 
the Islamic Republic. Therefore 
I see it as a turning point in the 

struggle, a process that can separate the revolutionary 
from counter-revolutionary forces. 

The causes of this struggle are clear: The economic 
bankruptcy of the regime which reflects the permanent 
crises of world capitalism; the lack of any serious attempt 
to meet the economic-political-social demands of the mass- 
es; the loss of credibility of the office of supreme leader 
(Velayat-e Faghih) and its attempt to export the revolu- 
tion; the failure of President Khatami’s economic plans in 
the last two years. 

At first glance, it might appear that the students 
have been defeated. Yet in my view, one of the 
achievements of the movement has been the break- 
up of the illusions some had about the so-called 
moderate Khatami faction. 

During the 1848-49 revolutions in Europe, Karl Marx 
supported the movements led by the bourgeoisie while 
they were fighting against autocratic rulers. It was 
through his participation in those movements in 1850 that 
he reached the formulation calling for “Revolution in 
Permanence”: “The chief result of revolutionary movement 
is not what the people won, but what they lost, the loss of 
their illusions.” 

The July uprising in Iran also contained such elements 
of a loss of one’s illusions about reformism. The fear of this 
movement has also brought closer together different fac- 
tions within the government in order to maintain its power 
against the further development of mass consciousness. 


Philosophic Dialogue 


After East Timor, Aceh demands independence 


(Continued from page 1) 

every village is now opposed to the government. 

We have been holding strikes, boycotts and demonstra- 
tions. We had a general strike Aug A and 5. No one went to 
work or school for two days. It was 90% effective. The only 
people who didn’t go on strike were the military and high 
officials. 

Because I am secretary -general of SMUR, Tve become a 
target for the military. In May, a military commander in 
Aceh said publicly I was an enemy of the state, and soon 
after my life was threatened fbr the first time. More threats 


followed. The government sai 


d we were Communists and 


enemies of the state. This actually gave us legitimacy and 
our organizing efforts became more successful. One group 
conducted a poll to see who the Acehnese would most like 


to represent them, and I was 
The Indonesian govemmen 


number one! 
t may try to coopt the radical 


elements of the movement. For example, knowing that most 
people are religious, they 
Indonesia that allows Islan 


appointing a few Acehnese to high government positions 


and spreading propaganda 
groups. 

The East Timor struggle w 
ment. We’ve learned from 
Indonesian government tries 
to make sure that doesn’t ha. 


may offer a status within 
lie law to apply. They 


are 


to create fissures between 

as important to our develop- 
t to be aware of how the 
to split a movement. We have 
open in Aceh. East Timor is 


receiving so much attention from the international com- 
munity, whereas the human rights violations in Aceh have 
received very little. The crimes against humanity in both 
places are the same. 

We have relations with some of the student groups in 
Jakarta. We’re all pro-democracy and want to get the mil- 
itary out of the government. But we don’t share their views 
on elections. We boycotted the recent elections, because it 
was not safe in Aceh to conduct a fair election. The boycott 
was a way of showing we are for a referendum rather than 
electing new officials. Only 30% of the people voted, and we 
think the army forced a lot of them to vote. 

On Nov. 12, Aguswandi and members of the 
International Forum for Aceh met in Washington, D.C., 
with Indonesian President Wahid, who was visiting 
President Clinton. He refused to set a date for the refer- 
endum, saying it will be “when the time is right.” He 
admitted that the military’s presence in Aceh is a problem, 
but again refused to set a date for its withdrawal. 

Jakarta also faces growing independence movements in 
West Papua (Irian Jaya), the Moluccan Islands, and other 
areas as well. Recently, thousands of West Papuans from 
all over the country met to organize mass demonstrations 
for Dec. 1. They will demand independence, which they 
were supposed to get from the Dutch on Dec. 1, 1961. 

-AJ. 

Nov. 27, 1999 


There are two very different attitudes toward the pre- 
sent developments in Iran. First, there is the attitude 
that limits the struggles for freedom to democracy and 
civil society. This attitude limits the struggle to one of 
defending President Khatemi and the so-called reform 
movement against Khamenei, the conservative. 

Of course, it is necessary to do what we can against 
the lack of any civil rights and try to bring an end to the 
fascist tactics used by the goon squads and death squads 
in Iran. But how can the Left and radical groups which 
know the long struggles against this regime forget about 
them and suddenly take up the banner of civil society 
alone? 

The other view is one that defends the mass struggles 
and their demands for democra- 
tic rights but does not stop 
there, and seeks to go beyond 
this. It questions the whole of 
the regime and highlights the 
radicalism of the movement. This second tendency lacks 
a concrete, specific articulation of the many dimensions 
of the movement in Iran. 

Here I will point out some of these dimensions: 
women’s struggles vs. male domination, sexual discrimi- 
nation in both legal codes and social behaviors, the 
struggle of women for control over their own bodies, and 
personal affairs; minorities’ struggles for self-determina- 
tion, especially the Kurds; urban and rural working class 
struggles; religious minorities such as Bahais and Jews 
who suffer discrimination and persecution; the struggle 
to separate religion from the state; ending legal persecu- 
tion of gays and lesbians. 

What must distinguish us from the reformists is 
that we do not want to limit the struggle to democ- 
racy and civil society or create new barriers for 
the mass movement. At the same time, we do not 
want to be like some on the Left who stay away 
from mass struggles for democracy. We want to 
have a specific analysis of specific conditions and 
to seek to concretize a philosophy of revolution 
for our times. We do not want to separate a philos- 
ophy of revolution from concrete struggles for 
freedom. 

As Marx wrote to Arnold Ruge, “Nothing prevents us 
from making criticism of politics, participation in politics, 
and therefore real struggles, the starting point of our crit- 
icism, and from identifying our criticism with them. In 
that case we do not confront the world in a doctrinaire 
way with a new principle: Here is the truth, kneel down 
before it! We develop new principles for the world out of 
the world’s own principles. We do not say to the world: 
Cease your struggles, they are foolish; we will give you 
the true slogan of struggle. We merely show the world 
what it is really fighting for, and consciousness is some- 
thing that it has to acquire, even if it does not want to.” 

In another place Marx wrote, “We can formulate the 
trend of our journal as being: self-clarification (critical 
philosophy) to be gained by the present time ’of its strug- 
gles and desires. This is a work for the world and for us. 
It can be only the work of united forces. It is a matter of 
a confession, and nothing more. In order to secure remis- 
sion of its sins, mankind has only to declare, them for 
what they actually are.” 

If we want to respond fully and creatively to the 
movement, our attitude toward mass struggles must 
articulate these demands and not take an administra- 
tive approach towards them from above. 

In Iran at this moment, freedom of speech and press 
has become a major part of the struggle for freedom. 
Take the latest attacks on four students and a teacher 
for publishing and performing “Wave”, a play that is said 
to insult Islam, and as such, they will be sentenced to 
prison for heresy. We need to find ways to express our 
defense of speech and press freedom. This can be done 
through holding meetings and conferences and contact- 
ing others to create a network of support, and organizing 
protests. — Ali Reza Ardebili 
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MOBILIZING INTERNATIONALLY TO FREE 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The International Committee to Save 
Mumia Abu-Jamal has chosen Jan. 12, 
2,000 for an international delegation to 
assemble in Washington, D.C., to 
demand justice for Mumia. Our goal is to 
bring together leaders, luminaries and 
well-known personalities who support 
the demand for a new trial. We need to 
assemble members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus and Hispanic Caucus as 
well as other legislators, clergy, and 
trade union leaders from this country 
and abroad. The initiative grew out of 
the rally of close to 10,000 unionists and 
activists in Paris on Oct. 15. 

U.S. endorsements and proposals 
should be sent to: Open World 
Conference, c/o San Francisco Labor 
Council, 1188 Franklin St., Suite 203, 
San Francisco, CA 94109. 

International Committee 
to Save Mumia Abu-Jamal 
Paris 

* sfc . 

Two different demonstrations were 
organized recently here to protest the 
death penalty in the U.S. One was orga- 
nized by Amnesty International, the 
other by a coalition of several groups 
directly in support of Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

The Norwegian prime minister said 
he took up the death penalty during his 
recent discussions with the President of 
the U.S., but never made it clear 
whether he took up the case of Mumia. 
What is certain is that there are 47 par- 
liamentarians who have registered their 
protest in Mumia’s case and some are 
members of his party. Whether or not 
President Clinton was confronted with 
Mumia’s case, he should know that there 
are strong feelings here in Norway about 
Mumia. Activist 

Oslo 

* * * 

Several hundred people demonstrated 
in front of a fancy Beverly Hills Hotel to 
protest the honoring of Pennsylvania 
Governor Thomas Ridge, who recently 
signed Mumia Abu-Jamal’s death war- 
rant. Across the street on the roofs were 
about ten police in civilian clothes with 
their cameras and a birds-eye view of the 
demonstrators. On the ground in full 
view of the demonstrators were motorcy- 
cles and patrol cars as well as half a 
dozen police in rank formation at the 
hotel entrance. 

Two activists attended the event 
inside the hotel and rose at one point to 
ask why there was such a hurry to exe- 
cute Mumia. They were charged with 
disturbing the peace and taken to the 
police station where 75 demonstrators 
followed to protest the arrest. The two 
were released on bail after a few hours. 
The movement would be much stronger 
if organizations like NAACP, SCLC and 
ACLU joined in the fight. 


Participant 
Beverly Hills, CA 

* * * 

The Editorial on Mumia Abu-Jamal in 
the November issue of News & Letters 
was very different from many state- 
ments distributed by the movement over 
the years. It was unique not only 
because it invoked the legacy of urban 
revolts from the 1977 New York City 
blackout through the 1992 Los Angeles 
Rebellion, but because it also demon- 
strated the maturity of our age in show- 
ing that these revolts have found a voice 
in a Black revolutionary who is con- 
demned to die. It showed what it means 
to be a Marxist-Humanist by not letting 
us forget about Mumia, the human 
being. 

The Editorial was deepened by run- 
ning in the same issue with John Alan’s 
Black/Red column on “History in the pre- 
sent.” Mississippi’s turn of the century 
“pig law” has been reborn as mandatory 
sentencing for crack offenders. We are 
facing a new nadir of the African 
American experience, and the forces of 
revolution can see themselves in the face 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

Jim Guthrie 
Chicago 

* * * 

As someone who has marched and ral- 
lied many times on behalf of Mumia’s 
release, I was glad to see you devote a 
front-page Editorial to this. Yet some of 
it seemed to border on fantasy. Do you 
really think the nation has been brought 
“inexorably to the brink of civil war”? 
The tragedy is that we are very far from 
the level of mobilization and clarity of 
ideas that will be needed to free Mumia, 
much less to challenge capital in a civil 
war. To chalk this up to “jack-boot gov- 
ernment repression” is to conceal the 
movement’s internal contradictions and 
the responsibility of revolutionaries to 
work them out. A. Anielewicz 

New York 


FIGHTING RACISM 

The persistence of racism in Cuba has 
been under discussion recently, but I 
have not seen much awareness that this 
persistence has something to do with the 
state-capitalist character of its economy. 
Nationalization of major industiy and 
the elimination of some of the personifi- 
cations of capital, Marx long ago pointed 
out, does not by itself constitute any- 
thing resembling “socialism.” 
Revolutions that “stop dead” at national- 
ized property and single-party dictator- 
ships are ill-equipped to deepen the rev- 
olutionary process to the extent needed 
to eradicate racism and sexism. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Illinois 



WE ARE MOVING! 

To all our readers and friends 

News & Letters is being forced to move from the building which 
has been our home in Chicago for 15 years, to make room for the con- 
version of the building into higher-rent condominiums. This kind of 
“condo-ization,” which has been sweeping Chicago, has sent rents 
sky-high and has forced countless small offices like ours into compe- 
tition for whatever affordable office space remains. 

We are determined not to allow this blow to divert us from our 
work with all the forces of revolt— in particular, our urgent work at 
this moment with the Chicago Com m ittee to Free Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
which has been using our offices for its meetings. While we have 
found an office we can move into by the end of the year, the extra 
expenses that suddenly confront us for moving and for meeting our 
new rent are formidable. 

As we have done ever since our birth, we are turning to you, our 
readers, to help us make sure we will not have to skip a single issue 
of N&L to meet this emergency. The January-February issue will 
come to you from our new home. To guarantee that, YOUR HELP IS 
NEEDED MORE THAN EVER! PLEASE SEND WHATEVER 
YOU CAN TO: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
36 S. Wabash, Room 1440 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 



VOTING 

FOR 

MARX 


BBC News Online readers from across 
the world took part in a millennium poll 
and found the revolutionary writer, Karl 
Marx, to be the greatest thinker of the 
millennium, despite the way dictator- 
ships throughout the 20th century have 
distorted his original ideas. He certainly 
has my vote. Observer 

Illinois 

* * * 

With the threat of Mumia being put to 
death now imminent, I have been trying 
to rally others here in Britain to his 
cause. May I ask that you print an; 
excerpt from Marx’s article on Capital 
Punishment that appeared in the New 
York Daily Tribune of 18 February, 1853. 
This is where Marx writes: 

“Now, what a state of society is that 
which knows of no better instrument for 
its own defense than the hangman, and 
which proclaims through the ‘leading 
journal of the world’ its own brutality as 
eternal law?” Richard Bunting 

Oxford 


CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY 

United Nations death toll figures 
released in early November have been 
taken by some to “prove” that Serbia did- 
n’t engage in crimes against humanity. 
In The Nation we read that “there was 
and is no hard evidence of a genocidal 
program.” The U.N. reports that so far 
they have found 2,108 Ml corpses where 
4,266 had been reported. Partial corpses 
were not counted, and prosecutor Carla 
del Ponte noted “tampering with a sig- 
nificant number of sites” including bod- 
ies ploughed under fields or burned. As 
the Kosova Crisis Center has noted, “the 
Serbs have some experience getting rid 
of corpses.” 

Whatever the final figures, the truth 
is not about numbers. What does it mean 
when those who have taken such a 
pathetic stand on this conflict are now 
cheering on those who would bury the 
truth? John G. 

San Francisco 

* * * 

An item in “Our Life and Times” in the 
October N&L mentioned Laura Secor’s 
article in Lingua Franca which outlined 
the betrayal of some Praxis intellectuals, 
including Mihailo Markovic, who aban- 
doned their humanism to support the 
fascism of Milosevic. Despite the value of 
Secor’s exposure of these intellectuals, 
her perspective is decidedly anti- 
Marxist, including a contemptuous dis- 
missal of Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
Manuscripts. It increases the responsi- 
bility for what it means to be a continu-i 
ator of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist- 
Humanism. Jennifer Pen; 

California 


WHAT'S NEW WITH WELFARE? 

Since 1996 they have been trying to 
cut the welfare rolls by any means nec- 
essary. They blame a missed appointi 
ment or non-compliance with required 
work hours, or whatever they can find. 1 
got a letter from the welfare office this 
summer dated June 16 saying my grant 
would be discontinued in July because | 
supposedly failed to submit a report 
form by June 23. How could they send a 
letter on June 16 telling me I haven’t 
submitted a report by June 23? Isn’t that 
evidence they’re just trying to cut people 
off, no matter what? 

When you’re poor you are always 
going somewhere to prove something. 
You almost need a copying machine 
because you have to make copies of 
everything to keep them from cheating 
you. Rose 

Chicago 

* * * 

Human life in the industrial world 
without basic shelter and food is a growt 
ing problem. The statistics are difficult 
to interpret. The British government is 



attempting to stamp out the distribution 
of bread and soup by charitable organi- 
zations on the grounds that they are cre- 
ating a problem by encouraging it! The 
victims are blamed because they show 
up the lies that are part of their every- 
day life. 

With the price of homes rising and the 
availability of accommodation appearing 
to fall, the pressures simply to have 
some shelter are immense. The matter is 
not adequately discussed in the press or 
by any of the political parties— including 
the so-called “radicals.” The Big Issue, 
the magazine here that deals with home- 
lessness, has a creditable history in not 
only raising the issue but attempting to 
find practical solutions with the people 
most concerned. More truth and honesty 
in British political life is long overdue. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 


VOICES 

FROM 

WITHIN 

THE 

WALLS 


I wish your paper could have a legal 
section about groups willing to help pris- 
oners (no pen pals). Many prisoners are 
totally in the dark about their legal 
rights. Many are innocent and searching 
for help. Yes, for the most part they are 
indigent. The numbers are huge and 
continue to grow. What a waste! 

Prisoner 

Arkansas 

* * * 

An associate showed me a copy of D.A. 
Sheldon’s Voices From Within the Prison 
Walls and said I could read it, but there 
are so many others ahead of me waiting 
to read it, I don’t know how long I will 
have to wait. From what I have heard 
from those who have already read it, it is 
very informative and addresses all of the 
issues we are facing every day in these 
warehouses/concentration camps. Is it 
true that you send copies of the book to 
prisoners who can’t pay for it? I would 
like to order it, but the little bit of money 
my family sends me isn’t enough to do 
that. I would like to have any material 
you can send me about News and Letters 
Committees. Prisoner 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Over the past year we 
have been able to send hundreds of 
copies of Voices to prisoners who have 
requested it, thanks to our readers’ 
donations to the special fund established 
for that purpose. Readers: Can you buy a 
copy for a prisoner for $8 or send a con- 
tribution of any size to this Special 
Fund? 


ROSA LUXEMBURG POSTER 

Hot off the press, beautiful 23” x 35” 
posters of Rosa Luxemburg created by 
IWW artist Carlos Cortez are available 
in black ink printed on your choice of 
red, blue or tan stock. Posters are $15 
each or 3 for $30, shipped in sturdy 
poster tubes postpaid. Checks should be 
sent payable to: 

Institute of Working Class History 
2335 W. Altgeld St. 

Chicago, IL 60647-2001 
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WOMEN’S LIBERATION STRUGGLES 


I escort women who come to the clinic 
so they can get from their car to the clin- 
ic without too much harassment by anti- 
abortion fanatics. You can’t believe the 
damage these so-called Christians do. 
There was an incident just this week. A 
young woman came for her after-abortion 
checkup. The zealots got to her before she 
got in and when I saw her she was in 
tears. I think she’s going to need profes- 
sional counseling. 

The worst thing about escorting is that 
the women coming to the clinic feel they 
must be polite and take the lying anti- 
abortion literature not to be rude. What 
made me feel good was the story of one 
woman who came in unescorted. When I 
asked her if she had any trouble she said: 
“No, I just told them that I’m an educat- 
ed voter, and that seemed to scare them 
away.” Clinic escort 

Tennessee 

* * * 

There have been a rash of schoolgirl 
rapes and attempted abductions here 
since school opened this Fall. Students at 
several high schools attempted a walkout 
over the issue, only to be threatened with 
punishment by school administrators and 
teachers. The next day hundreds of stu- 
dents marched to the School Center 
Building shouting, “No safety, no school.” 

The lack of safe passage for school chil- 
dren has been kept quiet for years. Now 
there is even more vacant land in the city, 
parents formerly on welfare are now 
required to be away from home at work, 
and a large backlog of abandoned houses 
still stands. Now the Mayor has finally 
mobilized volunteers and city workers to 
patrol school routes. Susan VanGelder 

Detroit 

* * * 

Every year, during October, which is 
National Violence Against Women 
Awareness Month, the Women’s Action 
Coalition here stands on busy street cor- 
ners wearing black, with an upright cof- 
fin and holding signs that give statistics 
on brutality against women. I consider it 
a uniquely Southern experience because 
here in the “buckle of the bible belt” this 
particular brand of violence is taken by 
many as simply business as usual. 

Memphis may be known as the home 
of Elvis, or of the Blues on Beale Street. 
But for women, this is a place where 
abuse is rife and all those churches on all 


those street comers don’t do one damn 
thing to stop the violence women 
encounter every day because we are 
women. WAC member 

Memphis 


POLITICS IN ITALY 

If there is any term that can sum up the 
present Italian political situation it is the 
word “restoration.” The parties of the right 
headed by the media “czar” Silvio 
Berlusconi are attempting to defeat the 
left-of-center government and “turn the 
wheel” so they would regain the power 
they had in the “first republic,” in the post- 
war years until the 1980s. 

The government is presided over by 
Massimo D’Alema, leader of the Party of 
Democratic Left (PDS) which is the former 
Communist Party. Ten years ago, in 
November 1989 at its congress in Bologna, 
it changed not only its name but also its 
ideology and policy. After this turn-around 
it split and a minority formed a new party 
c allin g itself Rifondazione Communista. 
They split again last year and Armondo 
Cossutta, a veteran Stalinist-type CP offi- 
cial, founded a group with the name of 
Party of Italian Communists. 

Now both of these groupings are giving 
their “critical support” to those govern- 
ment measures they regard as “socially 
acceptable”— mostly because they fear 
that should the present government fall, it 
would be followed by a coalition of centrist 
and rightist parties. Stephen Steiger 

Prague 


STRUGGLES OF 
REVOLUTIONARY 
ENVIRONMENTALISM 


Franklin Dmitryev’s Lead in the 
November N&L on both the accidents 
and the revolt that arise from the “Drive 
for global nuclear domination” was one of 
the finest articles I have seen in any 
newspaper. Far from falling into the kind 
of empty abstractions that characterize 
bourgeois thinking, he lays out the death- 
dealing drive of capitalism for profit, and 
always he emphasizes the significant 
movement from below. It is such a great 



contribution that I’d like to see it expand- 
ed and widely distributed. 

For that I’d like to suggest that the 
philosophical implications of the move- 
ment from below be brought forward. We 
need to show that the humanism of Marx 
and Dunayevskaya is the philosophical 
rendering of the unity of theory and prac- 
tice so we can speak in concrete practico- 
theoretic language to those in these 
movements and join with them as they 
with us. In short, I wish the article had 
been more explicit in pointing out that all 
of the protest movements it details are 
covered up so their inherent commonali- 
ty of goal does not stand forth in a way 
that it could gamer the interest of people 
not currently involved. Hope is what cap- 
italism has to stifle in order to persist. If 
we unduly emphasize the hegemonic 
power of capitalism and its ideology, we 
defeat our revolutionary purpose. 

Philosophy professor 
Illinois 

* * * 

I remember when Three Mile Island 
“went nuclear” because I wasn’t far from 
the place up-wind. All of us really paid 
attention to the weather patterns like we 
never did in our lives before. One of the 
things which is amazing is that it was so 
quickly placed into the realm of ancient 
history and forgotten. The same with 
Chernobyl. Prisoner 

Tennessee 

* * * 

A number of environmental move- 
ments call for the dismantling of capital- 
ism, seeing the gross waste of human 
lives and health today. The problem is 
that environmentalism is so divorced 
from trade unionism. Activist 

Chicago 

• 

TOO MUCH PHILOSOPHY? 

I find you over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of philosophy in the class struggle, 
and that you display a tendency toward a 
Raya Dunayevskaya “cult.” That doesn’t 
mean that I don’t find a lot of value in 
N&L, though! Council Communist 

Norway 

* * * 

I read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1957 let- 
ter on “Mao, Hegel, and dialectics in 
China” printed in the Archives column of 
the November issue, with close attention. 
Frankly, her philosophic writings are 
well beyond my grasp but I keep trying to 


follow her reasoning. What strikes you in 
this letter is that it came years before the 
“official” split between Mao and 
Khrushchev, and a decade before the 
Cultural Revolution, about which so 
many have written so much. But none 
appears to even want to analyze matters 
objectively as she did. Prisoner 

Texas 

• 

THE AFRO-ASIAN STRUGGLE 

I would like to clarify a point in an 
article on the “Asian-American Struggle” 
in the October issue of N&L. The 
Japanese and Filipinos essentially immi- 
grated as laborers for capitalist produc- 
tion in the late 1800s after the 1882 
Chinese Exclusion Act, some going to 
Hawaii to work in the sugar cane plan- 
tations and some eventually becoming 
farmers as they were originally in Japan. 
Blacks are the only group of people that 
did not immigrate, but were forcibly 
shipped here as slaves to serve capitalist 
production. Asian-American 

Los Angeles 

• 

REPORT CARD FOR BARAK 

Although Barak has been a slow and 
reluctant partner, he is gradually com- 
plying with the Israeli commitments in 
the signed agreements with the 
Palestinians. Among several other hope- 
ful new policies, some government minis- 
ters have talked about ending the policy 
of demolishing Palestinian homes, an 
excellent sign. In response, however, 
Ehud Olmert, the right-wing mayor of 
Jerusalem, where hundreds of homes are 
slated for demolition, has expressed his. 
determination to destroy all “illegal con- 
struction.” He is gunning to be the next 
prime minister. 

I did regard as positive Barak’s deci- 
sion to evacuate 10 of the 42 new “out- 
posts” that were established since he took 
office, as it establishes the principle of 
removing existing settlements in the ter- 
ritories. This is critical. Finally, we have 
to see if the new budget will reflect the 
“change in priorities” the electorate was 
promised— support for education, health, 
the elderly, and addressing the huge 
problem of unemployment. On this, we 
have no good tidings yet whatsoever. On 
balance, I give a C+ to the new adminis- 
tration. There’s lots of room for improve- 
ment. Gila Svirsky 

Jerusalem 


Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until Today 

1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$14.95 

By kevjn ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel. $1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

^ 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls □ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 

organizing from within $8 available from News and Letters Committees. ...55$ postage 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

Archives 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 □ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 

Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western Century of , ts Worid Development 

Civilization (Expanded edition) $5 Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ...$4.50 

O Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis □ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 Half Century of Its World Development 

„ , ... , _ , _ , , A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 

□ The Coal Miners' Genera Strike of 1949-50 and the ’ v * . . _ . 

, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 NEWSPAPER 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History Q News & Letters sub scription 

of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments Unique combination of worker and intellectua , pub li s hed 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 jq ti mes a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear $5/year 

World Since World War II □ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94 $25 each 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg N&L 15 ako availab,e on microfilm from Umversit y Microfilms 

International, 300 ZeebRd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 

First English translation $2 , . „ ... . ,. 

as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 

. . Mail orders to: 

Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya L. $1 .25 News & Letters ’ 36 S ' Wabash ’ Room 1440 ’ Chica S 0 ’ 1L 60603 ’ 

Phone (312) 663-0839 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought . . „ , . . , „ , , , , 

, , , & Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

y ou umeran Jon an add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 

□ Working Women for Freedom ^ 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

Name 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya ... $2 

I’ Address 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33$ postage City State Zip 

; ! 12/99 
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Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


Supermax’s new cruelty 


The implementation of the concept of control unit pris- 
ons (or supermax), administrative segregation and other 
innocuous-sounding special housing units (SHU) has pro- 
gressed at an alarming rate. Since the early-1980s lock- 
down at Marion, 111., which set the tone for the supermax 
concept, nearly every state in the U.S. has completed or 
begun a supermax project. All states use some type of 
administrative segregation to incapacitate prisoners 
above and beyond general segregation time. 

Unlike segregation, which is used for supposed infrac- 
tions of prison rules and is subject to a modicum of due 
process, segregating prisoners administratively is consid- 
ered to be a “non-punitive” punishment by prisoncrats 
and, as such, not subject to the general due process 
requirements. A prisoner does not have to violate a prison 
rule to be placed in administrative segregation or a control 
unit facility. Simply the prospect of a future rule violation 
is sufficient. 

It is ironic that the same isolation and abuse suffered 
by prisoners in this alleged “non-punitive” status in such 
facilities as Pelican Bay (Cal.) and Tamms (111.), to name 
but two, were once deemed “cruel 
and unusual punishment” in the 
mid-1800s in the U.S., a time when 
the electric chair and the gas cham- 
ber were just starting to come into 
fashion as “humane” alternatives to 
hanging. The theory behind a 
supermax or SHU is that it will 
somehow re-educate or modify the 
behavior of a prisoner who is 
deemed a security risk. 

Now called “correctional adjust- 
ment” or “behavior modification,” it 
is a concept which finds many par- 
allels in history when specific 
groups in power wished to silence 
anyone daring to challenge or ques- 
tion the authority of the ruling 
class. The Inquisition, Nazi concen- 
tration camps, and the gulags and 
sanitariums of the former USSR 
were all designed with the re-education process in mind, a 
process accomplished by brutal isolation, torture— both 
physical and psychological— or death. 

The U.S. has a sordid history of confinement and seg- 
regation based upon such factors as race and political 
affiliation. Seven percent of the U.S. population is Black 
males, yet almost half of the prison population is com- 
prised of Blacks. Cultural bias and disparity does not stop 
at the prison gate. Over 90% of the prisoners in the con- 
trol unit of the MCAC in Maryland are Black. 

It is not hard to see the parallels between COINTEL- 
PRO of the 1960s and ’70s, and the use of control units in 
the 1980s and beyond. Pre-emptive “non-punitive” action 
to segregate suspected gang leaders or members, prison 
activists, prison revolutionaries and prison paralegals is 
much like the racial and cultural profiling which is pro- 
mulgated in the community. 

When pre-emptive “collective punishments” are meted 
out and ignored because of the status of the recipients, we 
have taken the first step to a totalitarian culture. In the 
1930s first it was the prisoners, then the insane, then 


Gypsies, then Jewish citizens, then the whole of Europe 
and the world which suffered the collective punishments 
and class repression of policies which profiled peoples and 
cultures, then subjected them to the most brutal treat- 
ment based upon a concept of superiority and the need to 
“purify” a culture and country of its “criminals.” 

Those who would reject the likelihood of such an occur- 
rence need look no further than Rwanda, Kosova and East 
Timor. They need look no further than out their back win- 
dows to the sprawling complex of electronic wizardry 
which has replaced the rack and thumbscrew. Compare 
that complex to pictures of the concentration camps in 
Nazi Germany. The only thing missing? The gas chambers 
and furnaces, at least for now. —Prisoner, USA 

An inside perspective 

Tamms, III. — The treatment of the prisoners at 
Tamms Correctional Center, a “closed” maximum securi- 
ty prison, and in many prisons around the world, repre- 
sents a major disgrace to humanity. Tamms prisoners are 
castigated as the “worst of the worst.” 

The initiatory procedures that I had 
to go through upon my arrival here in 
1998 were the most debased and inhu- 
mane form of treatment I had ever 
endured! I was forced to strip off all 
my clothing in the presence of 15 to 20 
different people. Adding to this humil- 
iation I was directed by loud, indis- 
creet orders: “Hands, bottom of feet, 
mouth, testicles, open buttocks...” 
Everything I treasured was separated 
from me: my family photos, my writ- 
ings, books and even hygienic items 
previously allowed by the Department 
of Corrections. 

Every day I look out this red, perfo- 
rated steel door and it’s the same view. 
Nothing changes— not even the faces 
of the guards. As a segregated prison- 
er, I’m denied all access to educational 
programs, all televised religious programs, all commis- 
sary privileges. I have been in segregation for nine 
years, and never have I suffered such offensive and 
intrusive isolation, I’m unable to sleep because the area 
where I’m confined has an echo that reverberates con- 
stantly and only serves to remind me of its emptiness. 
Life without meaning. 

My so-called recreation yard is a dog kennel, an empty 
box devoid of an outside view, except the sky, and this 
view is segmented. I feel as if I’m inside a time capsule 
where no external stimulation enters and my tears for 
mercy stay inside. Tbday is so much like yesterday, I often 
confuse them. 

This place is not designed to help, because I often find 
myself r umin ating about vengefully hurting myself or 
others. I do pray people will see the futility in this place, 
go behind the words and look at the human aspect of it 
all. Would you place your own self in these sepulchers? If 
not, then why place me here? My failures have never been 
so great as to call them the “worst of the worst.” Yet I have 
erred in life. Haven’t you? —Illinois prisoner 



Black World 


Fanon’s Dying Colonialism 


(Continued from page 1) 

sought the support and solidarity of French democ- 
rats, workers, students and the Left from the beginning of 
the -revolution in 1954. However, as Fanon noted, “Other 
things being equal, it can be said of Algeria’s European 
democrats what has been endlessly repeated of the 
French parties of the Left: for a long time histoiy is made 
without them.” Though the Left is unable to prevent the 
imperialist adventures of France, “Nevertheless,” Fanon 
adds, “their existence has forced the neo-fascists of 
Algeria and France to be on the defensive. The Left has 
done nothing for a long time in France. Yet by its 
action, its denunciations, and its analyses, it has pre- 
vented a certain number of things.” 

It is precisely this political duality of the Left, unable 
to act but having prevented a certain number of things 
by its denunciations of French imperialism, that reveals 
France’s vaunted democracy being shed, even as its neo- 
fascism was being exposed in Algeria. Left support 
movements, Fanon informed his French democratic 
audience (the chapter on minorities having been pub- 
lished originally in Les Temps Modernes), both elicit and 
expose the social fascism of so-called democratic govern- 
ments when it (the Left) denounces the imperialist-mil- 
itarist foreign policies of its own government. Left forces 
in Algeria and in France were in this way “constantly 
forcing the extremists to unmask themselves, and hence 
progressively to adopt the positions that will precipitate 
their defeat.” 

So crucial were political minorities for making the 
revolution and for the reconstruction of Algerian society 
afterwards that Fanon singled out two “minorities” in 
particular to demonstrate his dialectical approach to 
both of these historic tasks. Of Algeria’s Jewish minori- 
ty Fanon wrote that “Even today, the Jewish lawyers 
and doctors who in the camps or in prison share the fate 
of millions of Algerians attest to the multiracial reality 
of the Algerian Nation.” 

He described the broad mass of Algerian Jews (some 
three-fourths of the Algerian Jewish population) as “a 
floating, highly Arabized mass having only a poor knowl- 


edge of French, considering itself by tradition and some- 
times by dress as authentic ‘natives.’” 

Fanon went further. He lets us hear the voices of 
Algeria’s Jewish dimension. As one Jewish group in 
Constantine wrote in August 1956, on the eve of the 
Battle of Algiers: “One of the most pernicious maneuvers 
of colonialism in Algeria was and remains the division 
between Jews and Moslems.... The Jews have been in 
Algeria for more than two thousand years; they are thus 
an integral part of the Algerian people.... Moslems and 
Jews, children of the same earth, must not fall into the 
trap of provocation. Rather, they must make a common 
front against it, not letting themselves be duped by those 
who, not so long ago, were offhandedly contemplating 
the total extermination of the Jews as a salutary step in 
the evolution of humanity.” 

Fanon made common cause with another political 
minority, one which to our way of thinking today would 
appear extraordinary. He found that even a segment of 
European settlers had greatly aided and supported the 
liberation movement, allowing their farms to be used as 
“ infir maries, refuges, or relay stations..., and granaries.” 
Not only would FLN weapons caches be located on set- 
tler farms, but, “in many areas, [FLN] meetings would 
be held on European farms.” 

Fanon’s point, which was also his original point of 
departure for this last chapter oi A Dying Colonialism on 
minorities, is that “Algeria’s European minority is far 
from being the monolithic block that one imagines.” 
There are twin aspects to the point of Fanon’s essay, 
aspects that are as practical as they are dialectical, 
namely, that being a revolutionary under the whip of 
counter-revolution or, as in our own day, in a period of 
retrogression, makes one a political minority. It is a 
political reality that makes it more imperative than ever 
to practice a dialectical approach to reality that digs 
deep for the other, revolutionary dimension that lies in 
every country, in every oppressed minority. From 
Rwanda to the Balkans, to right here in the U.S., we see 
that Frantz Fanon was a practicing, thinking dialecti- 
cian who continues to speak to our age. 


Black/Red View 


Philosophic task remains 

Editor’s note: This column is the second of two retrospec- 
tives on moments in 20th century African-American history. 

by John Alan 

African Americans were engaged at the dawn of the 
20th century in a permanent struggle for freedom against 
holdovers from the barbarism of slavery— peonage labor, 
lynchings and segregation. Years after President Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation and the end of 
Reconstruction, the unresolved “Negro problem,” as it was 
called, gave fuel to the politics of white supremacy at a 
time when the U.S. took on the “white man’s burden,” 
going to war with Spain to take over Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

Segregation and discrimination at the same time creat- 
ed a racist ideology that was comparable to that of Nazi 
Germany in the 1930s. Books appeared with titles such as 
The Negro is a Beast and The Negro: A Menace to 
Civilization . Popular anti-Black literature and films por- 
trayed African Americans as inferior to the white race. 
Blacks could never catch, up with white civilization, and 
freedom had caused them to revert to barbarism. The only 
solution, in this view, was extermination or colonization. 

BLACK MASS OPPOSITION 

At no time did African Americans stop organizing to 
oppose those oppressive social conditions. T. Thomas 
Fortune, the secular and militant editor and owner of the 
New York Age, called a convention in 1890 in Chicago to 
organize the Afro-American National League. Fortune had 
written in an editorial “that this country has determined to 
leave the colored man to fight his own battles... There is no 
dodging the issue; we have got to take hold of this problem 
ourselves and make so much noise that all the world shall 
know the wrongs we suffer and our determination to right 
these wrongs.” 

Fortune, in his address as the temporary chairman of 
the convention, told the 141 delegates: “As the agitation > 
which culminated in the abolishment of African slavery in 
the country covered a period of 50 years, so we expect that 
before the rights conferred upon us by the War 
Amendments are fully conceded, a full century will have 
passed away. We have not undertaken child’s play. We have 
undertaken a serious work which will tax and exhaust the 
best intelligence of the race for the next century.” 

The historic significance of the National Afro-American 
League was that it was an expression of the new self-con- 
sciousness germinating in the minds of the newly urban- 
ized African-American masses. By organizing their own 
migration movements from the South to the Northern 
urban areas, they had created a collective social power, a 
subjective will and confidence to begin their own battles for 
liberation. 

THEORIES OF BLACK LEADERS 

Booker T. Washington opposed the migration of African 
Americans from the South. It violated a principle of his 
philosophy which required that the masses of African 
Americans remain a rural people. He advised them to “cast 
down your bucket where you are” and “make advantage 
out of disadvantage.” 

W.E.B. DuBois’ concept that a “talented tenth” of “col- 
lege-bred Negroes” was needed to lead the Black masses 
automatically exempted him and his colleagues from play- 
ing any role in this migration organized by ordinary Black 
people. Thus, in the first decades of this passing century 
Black masses had moved ahead to change an oppressive 
racist society without a theory or a philosophy in agree- 
ment with (heir self-organizing practice. 

In one sense Booker T. Washington can be exempted 
from the problem of not developing a philosophy of Black 
liberation. From the beginning of his illustrious career as 
the principal of the Tuskegee Institute, he let it be known 
that he was not committed to any struggle for Black civil 
rights. On the other hand, the development of a philosophy 
of Black liberation was clearly the aim of the young intel- 
lectual, W.E.B. DuBois, who was Washington’s opponent 
and chief critic. He did not develop that philosophy because 
he was burdened with his idea that the Black intellectual 
was the vanguard of the movement. Developing that phi- 
losophy is a task that remains to be completed for the 21st 
century. 

Toxic explosion 

Memphis, Tenn. — There was an explosion on Oct. 
30 at the Defense Depot, a highly contaminated 
Superfundi site in the middle of the Black community of 
South Memphis. I felt the explosion in my house over a 
quarter mile away. The fire department came out, put 
out the fine and kept going. They said it was a trans- 
former. The electric utility, MLG&W, said that there was 
no transformer over there and that they had had no 
reports of a transformer going out. 

When I went there the next day to videotape it, I got 
a strange taste in my mouth. Later I got a headache so 
severe I had to go to the emergency room. There were 
five different places on the Depot that were burned. The 
most severe section was up by the fence. 

This is serious because the federal government is sup- 
posed to sign that land over to the city very soon, if they 
haven’t already done that. When they signed the 
Millington naval base over to the city, they found 
napalm about 30 minutes later. The city has to clean up 
the contamination. The Pentagon isn’t responsible after 
the transfer, unless the city can prove that in court it is. 

—Environmental justice activist 

d. 
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Welfare 'reform’ deepens poverty, stirs resistance 


(Continued from page 1) 

The maximum life-time period one can receive feder- 
al assistance is five years, but some states have insti- 
tuted shorter time periods; it is two years in 
Massachusetts, and people are already being thrown 
off. The Boston area welfare rights group Survivors, 
Inc., told N&L, “The women we meet at the welfare 
offices are hanging on by their fingernails, many of 
them homeless or almost homeless, many of them hav- 
ing been kicked off welfare because of time limits and 
having no other source of income.” The new law also 
prohibits assistance to pursue full-time education or 
training, so that now the average recipient— a young 
woman with young children— in order to have any 
chance of a decent-paying job, must try to squeeze in 
schooling along with workfare and other welfare 
requirements. 

New York Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, a leader in insti- 
tuting workfare, has imposed more and more harsh and 
humiliating requirements on welfare recipients, while 
removing 400,000 people from public assistance since 
1995. As much as 35 hours a week of workfare (called 
WEP) are mandatory for some recipients, leaving them 
no time to search for a job or go to school. On Jan. 1, 
unless stopped by the courts, Giuliani will institute a 
policy of refusing beds in shelters to homeless people 
who have not complied with workfare and other require- 
ments. Of course, being homeless, they are likely not to 
receive mail advising them what they are required to 
do, but the shelters’ computers will know how to keep 
them out. “His Honor” even threatened to take away the 
children of parents who lose their shelter rights, on the 
grounds that the children no longer have shelter! 

New York City has been rebuked by the federal gov- 
ernment for interfering with people’s right to apply for 
food stamps, Medicaid and SSI (federal programs, but 
you apply for them at local welfare centers), and for fail- 
ing to supply translators for the city’s large foreign-bom 
population. Maureen Lane of the Welfare Rights 
Initiative told us, “There has been some relief from 
Giuliani’s changes in welfare through suing him, but 
that is the only way.” 

Giuliani continues to cut the city’s unionized work 
force and replace it with recipients, who do the same 
work, mostly as janitors, sanitation, and parks workers, 
but receive only their old welfare benefits. WEP work- 
ers, who number 40,000, began extensive self-organiz- 
ing campaigns about three years ago, and won a few 
improvements in working conditions. But the push to 
unionize WEPs (against the law) has fallen flat. Labor 
unions are not even trying, although they are support- 
ing some of the WEP workers’ demands, including two 
bills in the City Council, one to give WEP workers a 
grievance procedure and the other to create 10,000 
“real” jobs for welfare recipients. 

WEP Workers Together! sponsored one of the bills. 
They told us, “We go to work sites and speak to people. 
We push their grievances with the site supervisors, and 
we form neighborhood groups that meet monthly. WEP 
workers’ main complaint is that they are not paid. The 
second is that the regular employees let them do all the 
work. They are sent on job interviews where 60 people 
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are sent for two positions, and the positions require 
skills they don’t have. It’s a backward circle.” 

ACORN in Brooklyn also organizes WEP workers at 
about 100 work sites. On Nov. 23 ACORN conducted a 
bus tour of four WEP sites, asking the supervisors to 
sign a workers’ Bill of Rights and ending up at City Hall 
to lay wreaths for the WEP workers who have been 
killed on the job. Another group, Make the Road by 
Walking, in Bush wick, Brooklyn— mostly Latino recipi- 
ents— filed a federal complaint and a law suit to obtain 
translators at the welfare centers, and started a 
“Campaign for Respect” at one 
center, with ten demands rang- 
ing from cleaner centers to real 
job opportunities. 

Michigan’s harsh laws— it 
recently imposed a require- 
ment, temporarily halted by a 
federal court, that recipients be 
tested for drugs— have also 
generated their opposite, a 
group called Welfare Warriors. 

Their recent campaigns include 
sending bills to President 
Clinton for their unpaid labor 
in raising children, and sending 
smashed clocks to Congress to 
dramatize the need for a mora- 
torium on the five-year lifetime 
limit on welfare. Dottie Stevens 
of Survivors, Inc., told N&L, 

“The changes in the welfare 
system since 1996 make it 
much more punitive. Welfare 
was never sufficient income for 
an adequate standard of living. 

The effects of these regulations 
are more homeless, higher malnutrition rates, more vio- 
lence, suffering and death. But the welfare rights move- 
ment in Massachusetts is growing now in spite of the 
obstacles to receiving welfare. It includes students and 
community organizations as well as individuals who are 
homeless or about to become homeless, joining organi- 
zations to fight for their survival.” 

LEAVING WELFARE FOR WHAT? 

President Clinton and the states are bragging 
because the welfare rolls have dropped from five million 
families in 1994 to 2.7 million at the end of last year. 
The politicians imply that these people left welfare for 
decent jobs. Clinton recently toured “pockets of poverty” 
around the country to assure the residents they will be 
helped by increased investment in those areas. The big 
lie in both cases is that poor people benefit from the low- 
wage, no-benefit jobs they are forced to take. The only 
beneficiaries are the capitalists, while the people who 
are cut off welfare, unable to get on it, or forced into 
workfare while on it, end up as bad or worse off than 
they were under the old system. 

Whether or not they are employed (and “employed” 
loses meaning when those receiving public assistance 
must work full-time for their benefits), many poor peo- 
ple are sinking more deeply into poverty. The 1996 
changes in the law have not caused the expected 
increase in the number of people living below the pover- 
ty line, only because we are in a period of economic 
upswing, so a portion of the people leaving welfare are 
able to find jobs, ranging from a third in New Jersey to 
75% in Florida. But getting off welfare into paid work is 
nothing new. Despite all the racist, sexist propaganda 
about lazy recipients, most recipients always went in 
and out of the job market, depending on the state of the 
economy as well as their personal circumstances such 
as having small children. 

The expanding economy lifted some people above the 
government’s poverty line last year, but there are still 
34.5 million people below it, and many experts believe 
the real rate is higher. Regionally, the only drop in the 
poverty rate was in the South. The poverty rate for 
African Americans is 26.1%, over twice the U.S. average. 
The percentage of children living in poverty is 18.9% 
nationally— 13.5 million children. The number of people 
below the poverty line does not tell us the depth of pover- 
ty. The evidence is that the poor are getting poorer. 
Welfare rights groups all over the country report that 
private food pantries are unable to meet the demand, 
and homeless shelters are bursting at the seams. 

Nationally, half the families kicked off welfare recent- 
ly have become homeless, and a third of former recipi- 
ents report that within a year after leaving welfare, they 
do not have enough to eat. Former recipients who are 
forced to take minimum wage jobs often become poorer 
because they lose Medicaid, food stamps, and child care 
benefits (for those on workfare), while their expenses 
increase. A national study of women with children who 
left welfare in 1995-97 showed that those who got jobs 
were no better off than other low-wage women, that is, 
Still poor. Moreover, a third of the leavers returned to 
welfare, and a quarter lacked any means of support. 

THE FACE OF POVERTY 

Poverty has a female face. Two-thirds of poor adults 
are women, and an estimated 88% of homeless families 
are headed by women. The vast majority of low-income 
mothers experience severe physical and/or sexual abuse 
and assault in their lifetimes. Gwendolyn Mink discuss- 
es the 1996 federal welfare act iii Whose Welfare ? 
(Cornell Univ. Press, 1999, p. 171): “Flouting the ideal of 
universal citizenship, the act distinguishes poor single 


mothers from other citizens and subjects them to a sep- 
arate system of law. [They] forfeit rights the rest of us 
us enjoy as fundamental to our citizenship— family 
rights, reproductive rights, and vocational liberty— just 
because they need welfare.” 

Moreover, if they find jobs, women can expect to earn 
just 73% of men’s salaries. These factors have spurred 
some feminist groups, including the National 
Organization for Women, to take an active part in wel- 
fare rights struggles. 

Poverty is more prevalant among African Americans, 
Latinos, and Native Americans 
than among whites. And most 
statistics on poverty and wages 
do not even include undocu- 
mented immigrants, who may 
work for less than minimum 
wage, and are excluded fr6m 
nearly all forms of public assis- 
tance. 

What keeps people in pover- 
ty or plunges them deeper into 
it, are low wages. We are in a 
period of sustained economic 
growth, but neither the increas- 
es in national wealth nor the 
demand for workers is reflected 
in higher wages. With labor 
unions broken or coopted and 
welfare no longer an option, 
working people lack the power 
to withhold their labor in order 
to force wages up. In fact, real 
wages (what you can buy with 
your pay check) have fallen for 
the past 25 years by about 12%. 
Household income has risen 
only because so many more women and students are 
working than previously, and so many wage-earners are 
forced to work two jobs. 

What can we do to re-organize this anti-poor, anti- 
worker society? 

The demands of the Poor People’s Economic Human 
Rights Campaign, like those of other groups who advo- 
cate the redistribution of wealth, strike us as abstract 
and ineffective rallying points. Moreover, the Campaign’s 
analysis of poverty is quite wrong, treating the gap 
between rich and poor as if it were caused by the rich 
refusing to “share the wealth.” We mislead people if we 
reinforce the idea that there is a fixed “pie” to be shared, 
or that capitalism can be permanently reformed so as to 
eliminate poverty. In fact, capitalism’s drive to expand 
and increase profits makes it inherently at war with 
working people. Reforms last only as long as workers’ 
movements (including the unemployed) are strong 
enough to force them on the system. (See Betty Reid 
Mandell, “Falling through the Safely Net: Women and 
Children First,” New Politics, Winter 1999.) The only real 
solution is to destroy capitalism and replace it with a 
worker-controlled system of production for human needs. 

These issues belong in discussions of welfare rights. 
Appeals for fairness within an anti-human social-eco- 
nomic system will not win “human rights,” and the next 
economic or political crisis can wipe out whatever we do 
win. To reform the law— to keep people on welfare a lit- 
tle longer, to raise the minimum wage or obtain griev- 
ance procedures for workfare— is only one aspect of 
fighting poverty. In order to transform this Society, we 
need to understand how it functions and to explore the 
possibility of a new human one. 

No more border deaths! 

Los Angeles — MacArthur Park in Central L.A. was 
the site where two to three hundred mostly Latino men, 
women and children recently attended a press conference, 
march, ecumenical ceremony and a festive program of 
popular theater, food, five music and dancing. 

Ti e gathering was to protest the INS policies that lead 
to violence and killing of hundreds of Central American 
and Mexican immigrants annually at the 
Mexico/U.S.Border— 300 deaths per year and countless 
other acts of violence. 

The event was sponsored by CHIRLA, “Coalition for 
Humane Immigrant Rights of Los Angeles,” along with 
labor and religious groups. CHIRLA has been active in 
supporting the organizing of 22,000 day laborers and the 
Domestic Workers Association who are overwhelmingly 
Latino. 

Two of the protest signs read: “No more deaths at the 
border” and “Immigrant rights are Human Rights”; there 
were also many crosses with names of individuals who died 
trying to cross the border. There were also testimonies 
from those whose family members have disappeared. 

Ms. Imelda, coordinator of Latino Services in Los 
Angeles, presented testimonies of assault and violations 
against immigrant women by immigration and border 
patrol agents and immigrant smugglers. 

Victims that died were commemorated and respected 
within the traditional, indigenous/Catholic “Day of the 
Dead” ceremony. 

Those that attempt to cross the border are among the 
poorest of immigrants arriving in this country. The drive to 
immigrate is the drive to escape mass hunger and poverty 
created by NAFTA (North American Free Trade 
Agreement), and today’s world economic crises and the 
capitalists’ perpetual drive to invest and profit abroad at 
the expense of living human beings. It must be stopped. 

—Participant 



Worker-activists of Brazil’s MST (Landless 
Workers Movement) along route of the March 
of the Americas. 
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Chomsky ignores lessons of wars in Kosova 


The New Military Humanism: Lessons from 
Kosovo, by Noam Chomsky ( Monroe , Maine: 1999, 
Common Courage Press) 

There once was a time when the radical critic, faced 
with rape camps and mass killings against an ethnic 
' minority, could be counted on to attack the offending 
regime, expose the complicity of the Western powers, 
and extend solidarity to the victims of oppression. But 
no more— at least judging from Noam Chomsky’s latest 
book on the war in Kosova. 

Chomsky debunks the myth that the U.S. went to 
war over Kosova for “humanitarian” reasons. He is right 
that this wasn’t the first time U.S. imperialism tried to 
justify a military intervention through ideological dou- 
ble talk. As he shows, the U.S. bombed Serbia to bolster 
the prestige of NATO, not to aid the victims of “ethnic 
cleansing.” 

The problem, however, is that not one but two wars 
were fought in Kosova this year. One was the U.S. war 
against Serbia. The other was Serbia’s war against the 
Kosovars. Heading Chomsky, you’d barely know the sec- 
ond ever occurred. Neither the nature of Milosevic’s 
regime nor the struggle of the Kosovars receives any 
serious discussion. 

A ‘NEW HUMANISM ? 

Chomsky does the imperialists one better by not only 
debunking what they say, but attributing to them what 
they never claimed— namely, that the bombing of Serbia 
represents “the New Humanism of the New 
Millennium.” (The phrase was actually first used by the 
German intellectual Ulrich Beck.) 

This is an incredible choice of words. Far from having 
anything to do with the actions of imperialist comman- 
ders, the quest for a “New Humanism” has been integral 
to the freedom struggles of our time, from the East 
European revolts against statist “Communism” to the 
African Revolutions to the Black freedom struggles in 
the U.S. By attributing to the rulers the opposite of 
what they are about— a “New Humanism”— Chomsky 
manages to purge from his purview the actual human- 
ism which comes. from mass struggles for freedom. This 
is most of all seen from his callous treatment of the 
Kosovars. 

He first of all denies that genocide was ever at issue, 
since “only” 2,500 Kosovars were supposedly killed by 
Serb troops prior to the start of NATO’s air war. Most of 
the killing of Kosovars by Serbs, he says, occurred after 
the bombing started. Serbia is therefore not to blame for 
the mass killings and expulsions; it’s really the fault of 
the U.S. 

He does mention that before the U.S. bombing 
Milosevic made plans for a massive invasion of Kosova, 
code-named Operation Horseshoe, but he dismisses it. 
After all, he says, the U.S. probably has contingency 
plans to invade Canada but that hardly means it’s plan- 
ning on taking imminent action. Chomsky doesn’t men- 
tion that Operation Horseshoe was named after the tac- 
tic used by Serb paramilitaries in Bosnia of surrounding 
a village in a U-shaped formation, killing and raping 
those caught in it while forcing the rest of the populace 
to flee. Nor does he mention that Milosevic sent 40,000 
troops into Kosova before the U.S. invasion replete 
with veterans of the paramilitaries in Bosnia who knew 
very well what was expected of them with “Operation 
Horseshoe.” 

The on*e time he mentions genocide is by citing 
Miranda Vicker’s comment about “genocidal tactics of 
Albanian separatists.” Since he has told us that the 
killing of “only” 2,500 Kosovars prior to the U.S. bomb- 
ing did not constitute genocide, one is left wondering 
how the killing of a few dozen Serbs by Kosovars up to 
then constituted genocide— especially when most of 
those killed were Serb policemen. 

For all his acumen in criticizing the media, 
Chomsky’s critical reasoning comes to a dead stop when 
it comes to considering the Kosovars. He accepts with- 


out criticism The New York Times writer Chris Hedges’ 
statement that “between 1966 and 1989 an estimated 
130,000 Serbs left [Kosova] because of frequent harass- 
ment and discrimination by the Kosovar Albanian 
majority.” The revocation of Kosova’s autonomous sta- 
tus by Milosevic in 1989 comes out sounding like a 
benign act of a man trying to protect the Serb minority. 
Chomsky either doesn’t know, or doesn’t bother to tell 
us, that Milosevic used such exaggerated tales about 
the suffering of Serbs to consolidate his hold on power 
in 1989 and then launch a genocidal war against 
Bosnia. 

Incredibly, Bosnia hardly figures in the book at all. It’s 
as if the massacre of hundreds of thousands through a 
carefully orchestrated genocide were a historical trifle 
without relevance to what Milosevic was doing in Kosova. 

ONE-SIDED ANTI-IMPERIALISM 

The gist of Chomsky’s approach is seen when he 
draws an analogy to the U.S. in explaining why Serbia 
responded harshly to attacks by the Kosova Liberation 
Army (KLA): “We need scarcely tarry on how the U.S. 
would respond to attacks by a guerrilla force with for- 
eign bases and supplies, seeking, say, independence for 
Puerto Rico” (p.31). No one need be told what would be 
the response of the U.S. But what would be the response 
of those opposed to U.S. imperialism? Obviously, to sup- 
port the fighters for Puerto Rican independence. But 
when it comes to Kosova, Chomsky uses the analogy to 
attack the KLA’s fight for independence, on the 
grounds that it provoked the Serbs! 

Though an anarchist, Chomsky suffers from such 


tunnel-vision anti-imperialism that he becomes a virtu- 
al apologist for Milosevic: “Serbia is one of those disor- 
derly miscifeants that impedes the institution of the 
U.S. -dominated global system” (p.13). 

This statement leaves one speechless. He has appar- 
ently forgotten that Serbia was a virtual ally of the U.S. 
during 1995-98, following the signing of the Dayton 
accords— which rewarded Milosevic by dividing 
Bosnia into distinct ethnic cantons. 

Chomsky’s failure to support the fighters against 
genocide in Bosnia and Kosova, after writing eloquent- 
ly for years in defense of the victims of ’’ethnic cleans- 
ing” in Guatemala, East Timor and elsewhere, shows 
that the power of U.S. militarism has become so total 
that even anti-statist radicals are being drawn into 
making apologies for any force, no matter how reac- 
tionary, so long as it can be considered a bulwark 
against U.S: dominance. 

It isn’t thiat Chomsky actually supports Serbia. He 
knows the regime has committed unspeakable crimes. 
But that just doesn’t matter that much to him. He 
instead wants to expose the hypocrisy of U.S. foreign 
•policy. The inevitable result of, such a one-sided 
approach when a total view is needed is that the 
h uman dimension— those struggling against Serbian 
policies in Kosova— drops from sight. 

Last spring some of Chomsky’s writings on the war 
were circulated by the Tanjug press— Milosevic’s state- 
run propaganda bureau. No doubt this book too will be 
used by those out to defend Serbia as the “lesser evil.” 
It’s a sad commentary that Chomsky allows himself to 
be used in this way. —Peter Hudis 


Revisionist ‘death counts’ in Kosova 


Editor’s Note: The following report by Bob Myers of 
Workers Aid for Kosova is adapted from a piece which 
will appear in the English Marxist-Humanist journal 

Hobgoblin. 

In August I traveled to Mitrovica, the Kosova miners’ 
town. I found my old friend, Shashivar Begu, a member 
of the miners’ union committee. Two years earlier he 
stayed at my house in Manchester as he toured Britain 
speaking to trade unionists about the eight-year lock- 
out of miners in Kosova. Now he greeted me with the 
traditional kiss and a smile but his whole face spoke of 
anguish. Another miner quietly told me that 
Shashivar’s brother had gone missing when the whole 
town was ethni- 
cally cleansed in 
March. The fam- 
ily hoped he 
would turn up, 
as many people 
were doing, but 
the day before 
his body had 
been found in a 
nearby mass 
grave. 

In the last few 
weeks this and 
other wasted 
lives have been 
“resurrected” as 
part of an argu- 
ment about how 
many people died 
in Kosova. All 
kinds of people 
have seized on 

reports that the number of Albanians murdered by the 
Serbian regime is far less than the 100,000 which was 
being put about by NATO leaders during the bombing. 

The International War Crimes Tribunal on ex- 
Yugoslavia has so far exhumed 2,100 Albanians after 



‘Punitive Damage’ — a film of East Timor 


The Oct. 28 New York premiere of “Punitive 
Damage,” a documentary about 1991 events in the East 
Timor independence struggle, was followed by discus- 
sion by the film maker and four of the “stars.” Made by 
New Zealander Annie Goldson, the film includes won- 
derful footage of young people in Dili planning and car- 
rying out a public demonstration in the midst of severe 
repression and shocking footage by Max Stahl of the 
ensuing massacre by the Indonesian army. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-one people were killed on Nov. 12, 
1991, but instead of killing the movement, the mas- 
sacre brought international attention to East Timor for 
the first time since its annexation by Indonesia in 1975. 

“Punitive Damage” is the story of a 20-year -old New 
Zealander murdered that day, Kamal Bamadhaj. It fea- 
tures his mother, Helen Todd, who becomes an insight- 
ful analyst. Her persistent investigation revealed that 
Kamal was singled out for killing because he was 
known to the security forces for helping the indepen- 
dence movement. Through the Center for 
Constitutional Rights, she sues the generals responsi- 
ble for the massacre in a Boston court and is awarded a 
judgment for $22 million, $16 million in punitive dam- 
ages. If she ever collects any of her judgment, she will 
give it to the families of the other people massacred, 
who could not do what she did without themselves 
being killed. 

The “stars” of the film who spoke afterwards were 


Constancio Pinto, an underground organizer of the 
1991 student movement who had to flee East Timor; 
Allan Naim, one of the brave journalists who exposed 
the massacre to the outside world after having his skull 
fractured attending the event; and two of the lawyers 
from the Center for Constitutional Rights, Michael 
Ratner and Beth Stephens, who are creating new inter- 
national law in suits against political mass murderers. 

Naim explained that the Dili massacre was meant 
to finish off the Timorese resistance. As he hid out after 
the shooting stopped that day, he learned that “all over 
Dili, soldiers were breaking down doors and taking peo- 
ple away. Many of the smartest and bravest East 
Timorese were killed. But it turned out that the mas- 
sacre was the beginning of the end of the military occu- 
pation. The U.S. supplied Indonesia with the very best 
weapons and training, yet it lost.” Little by little, inter- 
national and U.S. public opinion caused this country to 
pressure Indonesia to stop. 

Constancio Pinto cautioned that “now independence 
is here, but the East Timorese are not yet free.” He said 
all the suffering since 1975 is not easy to forget, and the 
whole country must be rebuilt. “We rely on the interna- 
tional community. Let us work together to build East 
Timor so that we can all enjoy it.” 

“Punitive Damage” should be shown widely to make 
it clear that the East Timorese struggle is not over. 

> —Anne Jaclard 


examination of one-third of the 529 mass graves so far 
discovered. Over 11,000 people have been reported 
missing by Albanian families but they may not all be 
dead. There are reports of hundreds or even thousands 
of Albanians having been taken to prisons in Serbia by 
retreating troops. Since NATO troops entered Kosova 
in June, 379 people have been murdered, about half of 
them Serbs and Roma and the other half Albanian. 
Roughly 164,000 non-Albanians have left Kosova since 
March. 

No one disputes the 2,100 bodies exhumed by the 
war crimes investigators. They argue over how and 
why they died. How many more bodies will be found in 
the unopened graves? How many bodies will never be 

found because 
fire and time 
removed all 
traces? 

Many from 
the “Left” are 
now excitedly 
Waving around 
the Albanian 
death toll as 
“proof’ that they 
were right to 
denounce 
NATO’s bomb- 
ing. Clinton and 
Blair, they say, 
justified it on 
the basis that 
up to 100,000 
had been killed. 
Therefore the 
bombing was a 
fraud, just an 

act of imperialism inventing “horrors” to hide its brutal 
intent. , 

Of course, NATO uses reports of suffering to justify 
its actions, just as it ignores them when it chooses. 
Amnesty International reports that 4,000 Albanians 
were murdered, mostly by Serbian police, in Kosova 
between 1989 and the end of 1998. NATO certainly was- 
n’t shouting out about this. The West now demands that 
Milosevic be put on trial. They weren’t saying this last 
year. On the contrary, in 1995 the U.S. and British gov- 
ernments hailed the Serbian leader as a great “peace- 
maker” and “statesman” as he signed the Dayton agree- 
ment. Albanians were being killed then and the bodies 
of up to 8,000 were in pits around Srebrenica. It’s the 
same in Iraq, East Timor and many other places. 
Despotism and mass murder are ignored when it suits 
and “vile human rights abuses” discovered also when it 
suits, but what about the truth beyond this cynicism? 

What is the intent of those from the “Left” who have 
triumphantly held up the “low” death toll? To under- 
stand the truth? To bring out the criminality of NATO? 
In truth they are revealing the almost inhuman moral- 
ity that is today passed off as “internationalism” and 
“socialism.” Their only interest in the 2,100 dead is that 
it contradicts NATO’s claims. The 2,100 are no longer 
people who lived, had families, whose only crime was to 
resist Serbia’s efforts to deny them a human existence. 

The murdiers of Albanians do not compete with the 
murders of Serbs or Roma, they are not mutually exclu- 
sive sets of figures. To admit the one is not to deny the 
other. It is only if the totality of injustice and inhu- 
manity is acknowledged and comprehended that any 
sense can be made of the Kosova crisis and, even more 
importantly, a way forward for humanity be found in 
the nightmalre of violence. —Bob Myers 
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DO Leonard Peltier’s words from prison 


by Kevin Michaels 

igoing movements such as the Jericho campaign 
the international effort to free journalist and death 
inmate Mumia Abu- Jamal have contributed greatly 
rise in awareness of the existence of political pris- 
s in the U.S. Perhaps second only to Mumia’s case 
be level of international recognition is that of 
Lard Peltier, the Native American activist wrongful- 
nvicted in 1977 of the murders of two FBI agents. 
>ite a number of highly questionable elements in 
er’s arrest and trial, he was sentenced to two con- 
tive life terms and over 20 years later remains 
rcerated in the harsh conditions of the federal pen- 
iary at Leavenworth, Kan. 

sitter’s numerous supporters include international 
an rights figures as well as college and high school 
ents, indigenous peoples throughout the Americas, 
the youth of U.S. native reservations— the people 
, like Peltier himself, are rooted in the hard life of 
“rez.” The Leonard Peltier Defense Committee 
ired November Leonard Peltier Freedom Month 
organized a series of events in Washington, D.C., to 
icize his case and to increase pressure for a review 
le U.S. Parole Commission’s repeated denials of 
le or a presidential clemency similar to the one 
fitly granted to 11 Puerto Rican independence 
ists. 

powerful tool for understanding Peltier’s case and 
ife of struggle for the dignity of native peoples has 
titly been placed in the hands of all those moved by 
experience. Prison Writings: My Life is My 
iance, published by St. Martin’s Press, is Peltier’s 
account of his development and the terrible events 
:h ended in his long and unjust incarceration, 
sitter was bom in North Dakota in 1944 and spent 
early years on the Turtle Mountain Chippewa 
srvation near the Canadian border. Like many of 
generation which founded the organizational 
ession of U.S. native struggles known as the 
rican Indian Movement (AIM), Peltier grew to 
v both the city and the reservation. He was living in 
tie, Wash., in 1969 when native activists occupied 
traz Island in protest against government policy 
irds native peoples. Peltier took part in a similar 
pation the next year of an abandoned military base 
■ Seattle. 

sitter officially joined AIM in 1972 and devoted his 
so native struggles. He participated in the “Trail of 
:en Treaties” which ended in the occupation of the 
sau of Indian Affairs office in Washington, D.C. This 


effort marked him as a dangerous figure in the eyes of 
the FBI and police surveillance became a routine part of 
his lifei Peltier was arrested on a spurious charge of an 
attempted murder not long after. He was in jail during 
the AIM standoff with the FBI on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota in early 1973. 

This event, a watershed mark in the native struggle 
in the U.S., grew out of the invitation of AIM members 
to Pine Ridge by residents weary of the corruption and 
brutality which characterized the official reservation 
government, as well as their readiness to sell off reser- 
vation land. AIM members and the residents opposed to 
the corrupt leadership took over the reservation and 
held off the FBI and National Guard for 71 days. 

The immediate resolution of the Pine Ridge siege did 
not bring to an end the conditions which precipitated it 
however, and AIM members were invited back by resi- 
dents in 1975. Leonard Peltier was one of those who 
responded. Harassment from the FBI and paramilitary 
forces of the corrupt reservation government provoked a 
gun battle on June 26 which resulted in the deaths of 
two federal agents and one AIM member. Peltier sought 
refuge from a fierce manhunt in Canada as the U.S. 
government tried to construct a case against him. 

A coerced statement from a Pine Ridge resident gave 
the government pretext to have Peltier extradited from 
Canada and he soon found himself in a hostile court- 
room facing murder charges. He was convicted on 
April 18, 1977. 

As much as Peltier details his life prior to his convic- 
tion, he spends an equal amount on his life behind bars. 
He has experienced first hand the “Marionization” of 
the federal penal system— the increasing prevalence of 
lockdowns and sensory deprivation as everyday fea- 
tures of prison life as well as the substandard level of 
medical care available to prisoners— he suffers from a 
painful jaw ailment which makes eating difficult. 
Despite these things, however, Peltier continues to 
struggle inside the prison walls for the dignity of incar- 
cerated Native Americans. 

Peltier closes his book with a statement which 
reveals the universality inherent in the struggle for 
which he has lived his life: “I believe our work will be 
unfinished until not one human being is hungry or bat- 
tered, not a single person is forced to die in war, not one 
innocent languishes imprisoned, and no one is persecut- 
ed for his or her beliefs.” 

Prison Writings is a great contribution to that strug- 
gle and will hopefully serve to bring new layers of peo- 
ple into the fight to free Leonard Peltier. 


Showdown with Decatur school board 


ews & Letters talked with Lorell Patterson about 
■ecent struggle in Decatur, III. to reverse a school 
d decision to expel six Black students for two years 
wing a fight at a September football game. 

ecatur, III. — People from Decatur and surround- 
ireas like Champaign and Rockford are showing up 
he students and their parents. At the rally last 
lay (Nov. 14) there were 10,000 people. The Sunday 
re that there were 6,000. There have been meetings 
y night at the Church of the Living God this week 
So many people have been involved in the rallies 
the media have no choice but to report 
these things are happening. Usually 
try to make things like this invisible; 
did that during the labor struggles here 
v years ago. 

; the rallies, there were retirees from 
rpillar and other union locals like the 
Derworkers, but the leadership has not 
} out to say “The UAW is behind you.” 
ever, the UAW retirees did show up with 
• banner. They came out because Jesse 
son was a Black man marching for the 
rpillar work force on strike in 1994. 
rees remembered that, 
le media has tried to make this into a 
issue which can divide people. Race 
yS has. The rallies were trying to bring to 
. the school board policy. In fact, you saw 
e parents of kids, who were expelled at the rallies 
e the media kept playing that tape of the fight over 
over. One of the white parents filed a lawsuit on her 
against the school board for expelling a student, 
jparently one of the parents of one of the kids who 
dcked out first went to the school board and tried to 
it settled that way. The kid was actually running 
f from the fight. The parents couldn’t get anywhere, 
e Jackson ended up coming to Decatur when the 
nts went to the Rainbow/PUSH Coalition which had 
formed recently in Decatur because the other orga- 
tions like the local NAACP weren’t doing anything, 
le media picked up the argument immediately that 
Jackson came from the outside, but he was invited 
ecatur because the school board would not let any- 
% be resolved. In the past, if you were not a person 
could stand up to the teachers and principal, they 
i simply harass you until you quit or got frustrated, 
nto a fight and were expelled. The teachers simply 
ss the kids until they don’t want to be in school. The 
ents know that the teachers are going to ride them 
l they quit. The result is that the people who run the 
ols have them set up just the way they want, 
ike a look at what’s going on in Decatur. What the 
le who run the city are saying is that “There are 


only a few jobs, and we are setting up things so you don’t 
get these jobs.” They segregate students into second 
class status. They are saying, “The future economy is 
going to create only so many jobs. Not only are your kids 
not going to compete with our kids, but we are going to 
tilt the playing field.” 

The kids of lawyers and doctors who get into fights 
don’t get kicked out of school. At the rally on Saturday 
(Nov. 13), there was a bomb threat made by a kid who 
got a five-day suspension. Another kid brought a 
weapon to school; they didn’t expel him but gave him a 
ten-day suspension. The difference between those inci- 


dents and the stadium fight was these were the children 
of parents who are professionals or who live in the right 
part of town. The issue is unjust discipline, not just 
Black and white. 

When this started, I wanted people to know that the 
debate that was going on, whether kids were Black or 
white who were getting taken out of the schools, wasn’t 
the right debate. Instead they should be fighting the 
school board for not following its own discipline policy 
which calls for 12 steps from warning to expulsion. The 
board can’t have “no tolerance” for some kids and not 
others. The good thing about this blowup is that now the 
parents also know it’s the law to offer alternative school- 
ing and since the school board dug in its heels, it looks 
like it’s in the wrong. 

Leaders like Father Mangan got arrested with us dur- 
ing our labor struggles here and expressed the position 
that it was wrong to scab. Some of the other so-called min- 
isters preferred to stay in the middle because some from 
their congregations were scabs. These are some of the 
ministers in photo opportunities with Jackson today. Once 
Jesse Jackson has faded into the background of the strug- 
gle in Decatur, then what? Are people ready to take on the 
power structure in this town on their own? 

—Lorell Patterson, Staley lockout veteran 



Thousands in Decatur, III. support expelled students on Nov. 14. 


Sexism in campus paper 

Memphis, Tenn. — l rarely find anything of 
interest in the Daily Helmsman, the campus newspa- 
per at the University of Memphis, but I was in the 
mood for some easy reading recently. I was shocked by 
what I read. 

The Daily Helmsman had an article by Marcus 
Matthews detailing why men are the greater sex. His 
reasons are: men were made first, men are not in need 
of an “out of order” sign once a month, men can’t get 
pregnant therefore women were given birth pains by a 
higher being because of their inferiority, men can pee 
standing or sitting, the world of fashion is on men’s 
side, women depreciate with age, men are more 
thoughtful, men don’t have double standards in dating, 
v and “lastly and most importantly, IT (sex) is over when 
we’re done unless we really like you.” 

The worst part is for Matthews to say that men have 
the power to use women for sex. It shows the universi- 
ty is tolerant of sexism. Does this mean that the uni- 
versity is also tolerant of racism, anti-Semitism, homo- 
phobia, and hate crimes? How can an institution 
whose president states that the university puts an 
“emphasis on quality education and character develop- 
ment” allow such ignorance to be promoted by the uni- 
versity newspaper? 

I contacted Matthews and the Daily Helmsman. 
They printed my letter to the editor but replied that 
what I expected out of them was censorship— that 
requiring non-sexist articles in the paper is the same as 
censoring articles on the Civil Rights Movement or the 
horrors of the Vietnam War. The editor said they were 
exercising free speech. Profanity is protected under free 
speech but the Daily Helmsman doesn’t print it. 

Matthews’ following article, one week later, “apolo- 
gized” to all who were offended. Apparently, he 
received several complaints. Yet, he went on to say 
that some people are just too stupid and insecure to 
get a “joke.” 

I’m not going to stand for this sexism. The Daily 
Helmsman is bankrolled by the state of Tennessee and 
student tuition. I’m not paying to be offended. We’re 
planning a demonstration and maybe a boycott. 

—Lee 


Mumia teach-ins 


Chicago — The Chicago Committee to Free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal recently organized a series of teach-ins on 
the case of the award-winning journalist and 
Pennsylvania death row inmate. Events took place at 
universities, city colleges and high schools including 
the School of the Art Institute, Truman College and 
Prologue Alternative High School. Most of the teach-ins 
took place on Nov. 22. 

Supporters of Mumia and family members of victims 
of police brutality volunteered their time to deliver talks 
and host screenings of the film “Mumia Abu-Jamal: A 
Case for Reasonable Doubt.” Among those participating 
was George Morris, whose son Kevin was killed by 
Chicago police. 

The success of the Chicago teach-ins set a good exam- 
ple for the kind of activity needed nationwide to support 
Mumia at this critical time in his case, especially since 
the corporate media are virtually ignoring it. 

—Committee member 
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U.S. hikes military presence in Colombia 


by Kevin A Barry and Mary Holmes 

The Clinton administration sent two high-level offi- 
cials— General Barry McCaffrey, Clinton’s drug policy 
director, and Thomas Pickering, the undersecretary of 
state— to Colombia in late August, where they proposed to 
President Andres Patrana upwards of $1.3 billion in aid 
over a period of three years. These funds are earmarked 
almost exclusively for the military and its war against 
guerrilla armies— the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) and the National Liberation Army 
(ELN)— which now control some 40% of the country. 
McCaffrey characterized the situation as a “growing 
emergency in the region.” 

The U.S. already funds the training and equipping of a 
1,000-man anti-narcotics army battallion; it already 
shares intelligence with the Colombian army; it already 
has some 300 U.S. military “advisors” in the country at 
any given time. In 1999, the Clinton administration has 
tunneled $300 million worth of helicopters, ammunition 
and military training into Colombia, which is now the 
third largest recipient of U.S. military aid, behind Israel 
and Egypt. 

In mid-November, one of the U.S.-trained marine units 
was attacked for the first time during military clashes in 
a coordinated offensive mounted by FARC. It was report- 

Mumia support abroad 

While the mainstream press in the U.S., including 
The New York Times, has done a thorough “whiteout” on 
the Mumia case and the movement around it, the story 
has received far greater attention abroad. One recent 
example was an article that appeared on the front page 
of France’s leading newspaper, Le Monde, on Oct. 23. 

Entitled “The Case of Mumia, or the French Left ver- 
sus ‘American Barbarism,’” reporter Ariane Chemin 
wrote that “since Pennsylvania Governor Thomas Ridge 
signed a death warrant that fixed Dec. 2 as the date of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal’s execution, the movement in France 
to try to save this Black American has intensified.” 

The campaign in France is being organized by anti- 
racist groups, by leftist parties including Communists, 
Trotskyists, and Socialists, and by major labor unions. 
Among the prominent individuals who have spoken out 
for Mumia are Julia Wright, daughter of Richard 
Wright, and Danielle Mitterrand of the Socialist Party. 

In her article, Chemin concluded that Mumia’s case 
has confirmed the view of many that the American jus- 
tice system, especially in its treatment of Blacks, is lit- 
tle more than “barbarism with an American face.” 

Ongoing bombing of Iraq 

The Clinton administration announced in October that 
it will begin a military training program for a tiny group of 
anti-Saddam Hussein exiles. This is the type of Pentagon- 
CIA operation that in the past has been kept clandestine. 
In addition, this group will receive some $2 million in “non- 
lethal” excess Pentagon equipment such as computers, as 
the first phase of an authorized $97 million in funds to 
U.S.-selected opponents of the Iraq regime. 

The U.S., along with Britain, is handling the lethal side 
of the campaign against Iraq, with near-daily bomb and 
missile attacks since the air war commenced last 
December. An August report counted over 1,100 missiles 
fired against 359 targets. Yet there has been little discus- 
sion of, or opposition to, the bombing, especially by the Left 
in either country. 

The current U.S. hand-picked anti-Saddam subversives 
pose no credible threat, any more than the Clinton admin- 
istration’s concern for civilian casualties is believable. 
They have no roots in the Iraqi masses, who well remem- 
ber how in 1991 the U.S. stood aside and allowed Saddam’s 
military to crush the Kurdish and Shia opposition that 
rose up against him. 


ed to be the heaviest fighting since FARC’s mid-July offen- 
sive, which took them nearly to the outskirts of Bogota. 
The latest fighting seems to have been the final blow to 
the tentative government-guerrilla peace talks that 
reopened Oct. 24. 

On that date, one of the most massive anti-war protests 
ever in Latin America was held across the counfay. At 
least two million people marched in Bogota, another one 
million in Medellin— altogether some five million in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns— under the slogan “No mas” (No 
more), demanding an immediate ceasefire, accelerated 
peace negotiations, and an end to violence against civil- 
ians perpetrated by the army, right-wing paramilitaries 
and left-wing guerrillas. 

The Oct. 24 demonstrations were not tied to the gov- 
ernment or political parties. Civilians have borne the 
worst of the fighting and the 35,000 deaths in the past 


School of Assassins protest 



demonstrated at the U.S. Army School of the Americas 
in Fort Benning, Ga., on the weekend of Nov. 20-21, 
protesting the school’s long, bloody association with 
human rights atrocities and massacres throughout 
Latin America. Many carried wooden crosses bearing 
the names of SOA victims. 

Protests in France 

This fall France saw several large demonstrations by 
high school students, two big labor demonstrations, plus 
the passage of laws establishing the 35-hour work week 
and limited rights for lesbian and gay couples! 

On Sept. 30, 150,000 high school students demon- 
strated across the country for smaller classes, the hiring 
• of more teachers, and the equalization of educational 
resources from one school to another. After the govern- 
ment agreed to hire more teachers the demonstrations 
continued, albeit somewhat smaller in size. 

As Parliament debated the 35-hour law, some 50,000 
workers demonstrated across France on Oct. 4 to 
counter pro-employer demonstrations and to demand 
the law’s strengthening. One concern is that capital will 
use the “flexibility” clauses in the new law to schedule 
work at odd or unpredictable hours. 

Two weeks later, on Oct. 16, another 50,000 people 
marched in Paris in a demonstration called by left- wing 
political parties around the theme “Against 
Unemployment, For Real Jobs.” Dominated by the 
Communists Party, this demonstration avoided direct 
criticism of the Socialist-led government in which the 
Communists participate. However, smaller far left 
groups in attendance managed to raise slogans criticiz- 
ing loopholes in the 35-hour law. 

Also in October, Parliament finally adopted the so- 
called Pact of Civil Solidarity (PACS), a law that had 
been blocked in last year’s session. PACS gives limited 
social and civil rights to lesbian and gay couples, such 
as drawing on a partner’s social security benefits. 


three decades. Nearly one million people are now dis- 
placed internally within Colombia, forced to flee either 
from military battles or from actual coercion, particularly 
by paramilitary death squads who have increasingly 
taken over, with the cooperation of local military officers, 
the army’s “dirty war.” 

The Colombian masses are also experiencing the worst 
economic recession in half a century. Urban unemploy- 
ment is now measured at 20%; the jobless grew by 400,000 
in the last 12-month period and were mostly women and 
youth. Inflation has been brought “down” to 10%. Over 
half the populace lives in outright poverty. Trade unions 
have mounted over a dozen strikes so far this year, includ- 
ing a general strike of workers, peasants and community 
organizations held the beginning of September. But 
Pastrana says he will not alter his economic austerity pro- 
gram in order to obtain a $3 billion IMF bail out. 

Opposition has come from many sectors. Yanacona 
Indians are demanding the government allow them to 
manually destroy heroin poppy plants, instead of continu- 
ing to spray defoliants which contaminate people, crops 
and the environment. About $30 million in current U.S. 
aid goes to narcotic crop eradication, primarily through 
herbicide spraying, but that will go up to $114 million in 
the funding now being discussed in the U.S. Congress. 

Uwa Indians have occupied land outside their state- 
designated “reservation,” on which the government has 
granted exploitation rights to the U.S. Occidental 
Petroleum Corp. The Uwa have fought to block the oil 
company through legal channels and, at one point, threat- 
ened to commit mass suicide in protest. They are demand- 
ing that Pastrana rescind the drilling contract and that 
Occidental leave. 

As the U.S. Congress considers the proposed $1.5 bil- 
lion mostly-military-aid package, Democrat Clinton is get- 
ting support from Republicans who consider the countries 
bordering Colombia “front-line states.” One Republican 
senator warned that the conflict in Colombia is in danger 
of spilling over into southern Panama, “a mere 500 miles 
from the U.S. border.” These echoes of the “rationale” for 
U.S. intervention in Central America in the 1980s, espe- 
cially in El Salvador, are ominous. 

Unnatural disasters 

The human suffering caused by Cyclone 05B that 
slammed into coastal Orissa state in India, Oct. 29, is 
almost beyond measure. Thus far, over 25,000 people have 
died. Thousands of acres of fields have been contaminated 
by sea water and rotting corpses. The survivors who have 
lost their means of living now face disease and starvation. 

Official' storm warnings were not broadcast to many 
areas in Orissa until one day before the cyclone hit. Most 
people did not know about the storm or its severity, with 
winds up to 180 mph, until rains began to increase in 
intensity. There was no early warning system of sophisti- 
cated satellites, mass media networks, or evacuation plan- 
ning as in the U.S. The same hurricanes which strike the 
U.S. cause exponentially more death and destruction 
when they hit Cuba, Hispaniola, and Mexico. Parts of 
Central America are still devastated from last year’s 
Hurricane Mitch. 

In its 1999 World Disasters Report, the International 
Red Cross stated that 1998’s natural disasters were the 
worst on record. More people— 25 million— were forced off 
their lands by floods, drought, deforestation and degraded 
soil than were displaced by wars. The “environmental 
refugees” are often driven to the poverty belts surround- 
ing large, fast-growing urban areas which have been con- 
structed ijn earthquake zones. An estimated one billion 
people now live in these precarious communities. The Red 
Cross does not mention that these “refugees” are often at 
the core of grassroots organizations and urban revolts, nor 
does it highlight the expanding rural environmental 
movements in the Third World. 
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= NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially | 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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How to win 
more union 
elections 

by S. Hamer 

I read an article about a labor researcher, Kate 
Bronfenbrenner at Cornell University. She wanted to 
find out why, in this day and age, unions are losing a lot 
of campaigns. 

She says there has been a great decline in unionizing 
the workplace and her explanation is that labor’s official 
focus is on factors beyond the control of the union: labor 
laws; the decline in manufacturing jobs; and aggressive 
opposition to organizing by employers. 

One factor that I feel has a great effect on the 
workers is the harsh mentality that employers 
use to brainwash employees with. Also many 
workers think that bosses are superior. I think 
this has a lot to do with why we don’t get facilities 
organized. It’s that mentality that the boss has 
given me a job and if I vote a union in, I’m going 
to lose it. 

Bronfenbrenner is saying when companies show 
those anti-strike films and other anti-labor actions it 
affects the workers. And it does. I’ve been involved in 
several campaigns where 95% sign authorization cards. 
Then the company will start showing strike films with a 
lot of violence and this influences many workers. She is 
saying we need to educate workers on why strikes are 
necessary. 

Because of this brainwashing, a person who seeks a 
total change in the workplace, or in society as a whole, 
has to be self-developed in the mind and build new con- 
cepts of what direction this society should go, and what 
it takes to get there. 

Bronfenbrenner also says how important it is to use 
rank-and-file workers in campaigns and how this makes 
a tremendous difference in the outcome of elections. I 
feel this way too because no one can connect to a work- 
er like a worker. If you come out of a plant and they 
won’t let you use the bathroom, or they won’t send you 
to the doctor, or they work you 12 or 14 hours a day, then 
the best person to talk to you about it is the person who 
went through this situation. A worker can understand 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Black 
History 
Month 1999 

by Lou Turner I 

February marked the last Black History Month of the 
20th century. That this year also marks the 80th 
anniversary of what James Weldon Johnson called the 
“Red Summer” of 1919 is not without significance in 
1999. The color red was not only a reference to the 
streets running red with blood from the race war that 
ignited in cities, towns, and rural areas across this 
nation that fateful year. It referred to the emergence of 
the radicalism of the “New Negro” who was of a mind to 
fight the racist status quo in America. 

Almost seven years after the 1992 Los Angeles rebel- 
lion, the racist backlash has made it clear that Black 
America is once again at war. Police brutality and mur- 
ders like the street execution of the young West African 
brother, Amadou Diallo, by four New York City cops, the 
filling of prisons to overflowing with Black working- 
class youth, the railroading of Black men and women in 
the criminal injustice system, the campaign to abolish 
affirmative action, and the ongoing war on the poor are 
all battle fronts in this war. 

Instead of the radicalism of the “New Negro,” what 
has emerged today is a “New Afrikan” liberation move- 
ment behind the prison walls, the second act of the Civil 
Rights Movement in the form of Southern labor strug- 
gles led by Black women, and the mobilization of an 
international movement to free the Black political pris- 
oner, Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

The 1919 “Red Summer” saw 25 race rebellions, the 
two most prominent being the July riots in Washington, 
D.C. which brought out federal troops commanded by 
President Wilson’s Militaiy Chief of Staff, and the July- 
August Chicago riot. 

It was in response to the pitched racial battles of 
Washington and Chicago that the Black radical poet 
(Continued on page 5) 




Nigerian elections reflect new 
upheavals on African continent 



Election rally in Engu, Nigeria. 


by Ba Karang 

The Feb. 27 election in Nigeria, 
which resulted in the election of Gen. 

Olusegun Obasanjo as president, is 
being touted by the regime as proof 
of its “transitional program” for 
restoring the country to democracy. 

But no one should be fooled into 
believing that the~military junta is 
serious about handing over power 
and returning to the barracks. 

Obasanjo became the first elected 
president in 16 years by defeating 
Olu Falae, a former finance minis- 
ter. Obasanjo served as president in 
the late 1970s in a military -backed 
government, which violently sup- 
pressed student and worker 
protests. After falling out with the 
regime of Gen. Sani Abacha in 1995, 
he was jailed and only secured his 
freedom after Abacha’s death last 
year. Since then he has campaigned 
as the one candidate who can act as a “bridge” between 
military and civilian leaders. (See the August-September 
1998 “Black World” column on Nigeria’s political crisis 
and the rise of Obasanjo.) 

Though Obasanjo’s campaign has attracted some inter- 
est because of the desire for democracy, he is also dis- 
trusted by the masses because of his long ties to the mil- 
itary. His campaign was openly backed by a number of 
powerful generals who are sure to make their voices 
heard in any government headed by him. Despite these 
elections, the military will continue to rule the country, 
and their desire for military hegemony in the continent 
will remain intact. 


NEW STRUGGLES IN NIGERIA 

What has led the military to create the pretense of a 
transition to democracy is that the masses’ hatred of 
international capital is beginning to unite the Nigerian 
masses in their struggle for equality and justice. The 
hanging several years ago of environmental activist Ken 
Saro-Wiwa, who led a struggle of the Ogoni people for 
freedom and self-determination, showed the internation- 
al community that the bitter struggle of Nigerians 
against their military rulers and international capital 
had gained momentum. More recently, this year’s annual 

(Continued on page 10) 


U.S. undermines Kosova at Rambouillet 


As we go to press, the Clinton administration’s effort 
to impose a “settlement” on the crisis in Kosova is at a 
standstill. Two weeks of negotiations in Rambouillet, 
France ended in a deadlock when the Kosovars refused 
to agree to Secretary of State Madeleine Albright’s plan 
to place 30,000 NATO troops in Kosova in exchange for 
haying the Kosovars drop their demand for indepen- 
dence-something that has been central to them since 
Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic embarked upon a war of eth- 
nic cleansing against Kosova one year ago. 

Despite their rhetoric, neither the U.S. nor its NATO 
allies are motivated by concern for the people of Kosova. 
They are instead concerned about saving face for NATO. 
The administration feared that its plans for a summit 
this April on the 50th anniversary of NATO’s founding, 
where Clinton plans to unveil a “new strategic concept” 
of its future responsibilities, would be dramatically 
undermined if full-scale warfare resumed in Kosova. The 
U.S. also used the Rambouillet conference to soften 
Russia’s hostility to NATO’s expansion by giving it a 
major role, even though as an ally of Serbia this 
strengthened the hand of Milosevic. 

As in Bosnia earlier, so in Kosova today, what 
drives U.S. policy is not the demands and concerns 
of the victims of ethnic cleansing but rather its 
own geopolitical agenda for NATO. 

The Rambouillet plan calls for sending 30,000 NATO 
troops to Kosova, including 4,000 from the U.S., for the 
next three years. While Kosova would be considered 
autonomous of Serbia during this period, the actual level 
of autonomy falls far short of what Kosova enjoyed before 
1989, when Milosevic unilaterally annulled its autono- 
my. Serbia would also be allowed to retain 4,000 troops 
in the region. 

The plan included few procedures whereby the perpe- 
trators of ethnic cleansing against Bosnia and Kosova 
could be brought to justice. There was even talk behind 
the scenes that the U.S. would be willing 'to drop the 
charges against Milosevic currently pending before the 
international tribunal in The Hague if he agreed to the 


NATO troop deployment. 

Milosevic has yet to signal that he will agree to the 
NATO deployment, though he might if he feels it would 
help him cement control over Kosova. That this is not out 
of the question was shown 12 days into the conference, 
when the U.S. suddenly added a security annex that 
would force the Kosova Liberation Army (KLA) to turn in 
its weapons and dissolve itself during the three-year 
interim period. The U.S. also insisted that the KLA 
explicitly disavow any demand for independence. The 
KLA balked at this, seeing little reason why it should 
agree to a three-year ceasefire if at the end of it every- 
thing reverts back to Serbia’s control. 

After coming under intense pressure from Albright, 
the KLA announced that it may agree to the Rambouillet 
plan after consulting with its members back home. 
Negotiations are scheduled to resume on March 15. It is 
by no means clear whether the whole KLA will come on 
board, despite intense U.S. pressure, since several of its 
leaders have denounced the accords as a sell out. 

Milosevic is meanwhile readying his troops for a pos- 
sible offensive against the KLA. Even during the 
Rambouillet conference, Serbian forces continued their 
genodical attacks on the Kosovars, forcing more than 
10,000 from their homes. 

The Rambouillet conference reproduces all the charac- 
teristics of the U.S. policy vis-a-vis Bosnia. It pretends to 
show concern for the victims of ethnic cleansing, while 
helping to strengthen Serbia’s position. It threatens to 
initiate air strikes if Serbia does not agree to compro- 
mise, while using this as a lever to force concessions from 
Serbia’s opponents. 

As always, most of the Left remains silent on all of this 
or takes the administration’s rhetoric at face value by 
acting as if the threat of air strikes means it favors the 
struggles of the Kosovar people. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, and the continued machinations by the 
U.S. and NATO in the coming weeks are sure to recon- 
firm this. —Peter Wermuth 

Feb. 27, 1999 
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ROUGH NOTES ON HEGEL'S 
SCIENCE OF LOCK 

Second of four-part serialization of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
detailed commentary on Hegel's pathbreaking work. 
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Woman as Reason 


by Maya Jhansi 


Feminist ‘Fire’ in India Cliliic defense continues 


International 
Women’s Day 1999 


Bessie Cohen, center, was one of 
the last survivors of the 1911 
Triangle Shirtwaist Fire. She died 
on February 24, 1999 at the age of 
107. There is still one remaining 
survivor. 


“In spring 1908. ..New York garment workers declared March 8 to be 
Women’s Day. The following year, in support of the locked-out Triangle 
Shirtwaist Makers, the mass outpouring became known as the ‘Uprising 
of the 20,000’; that so inspired the German Working Women’s movement 
that its leader, Clara Zetkin, proposed to the Marxist International that 
March 8 become an International Women’s Day.” 

To learn more about women’s revolutionary history and thought, 
order Raya Dunayevskaya’s Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics 
of: Revolution: Reaching for the Future now, see page 9. 


Today, India is aflame with vicious right-wing vio- 
lence, especially against the Christian minority, but 
also as always against women and dalits, or untouch- 
ables. In the last few months such ghastly crimes as the 
burning to death of an Australian Christian missionary 
and his two sons, the rape of a nun, as well as countless 
bible burnings and attacks on churches, have been per- 
petrated with the tacit support of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP)-led government. In conjunction with this 
bloody right-wijig rampage, a cultural war has emerged 
against all forms of artistic, intellectual and political 
expression. It is in 
such a context that 
Deepa Mehta’s 
thought-provoking 
film “Fire” met fire 
in India in 
December 1998. 

“Fire” is a film 
that explores the 
emergence of a les- 
bian relationship 
between two 
daughters-in-law 
at the center of a 
traditional, 
extended Hindu 
family. Released in 
English first, it 
has received over 
14 international 
awards. When it 
finally made it 
past the censors in 
India a year later, 
it attracted hun- 
dreds, especially 

women in urban centers all over the country. 

It was not long, however, before “Fire” came under 
attack by right-wing Hindu thugs, who savagely 
attacked theaters, tore down posters and threatened 
movie-goers. On Dec. 7, hundreds of women, intellectu- 
als and activists, including rarely visible lesbian and 
gay groups, protested in front of a New Delhi theater, 
preventing them from disrupting a showing of the film. 
Rather than cracking down on these thugs (many of 
whom are “respectable” politicians anyway), the gov- 
ernment sent the film back to the censors. 

“Fire” has become the center of a tug of war over the 
meaning of national, cultural and religious identity— 
with right-wingers making the expected and boring 
claim that “lesbianism” is not a part of “our,” i.e., a 
Brahmanical, elitist Hindu dominated, culture. (Who 
cares?). Besides this, the film has also become a topic of 
debate between those advocating gay and lesbian 
rights, Leftists, and yes, even postmodernists. While 
the organized Indian Left has never until now been 
supportive of gay and lesbian rights, postmodernist 
subaltern studies advocates are hailing the film for 
depicting the pluralism inherent in Indian society, one 
that disrupts the hegemony of a class-based Indian cul- 
ture. 

Yet, even this doesn’t get at the real challenge that 
this film poses to Indian society. It is not the depiction 
of lesbianism as an expression of pluralism or “alterna- 
tive lifestyles” that makes this film so hot, but rather 
the fact that “Fire” adds fuel to a radical questioning of 
human relations at the center of the entrenched patri- 
archal Indian family. Indeed, this is revealed most 
clearly in the statement issued by the women’s wing of 
the Shiv Sena, a militaristic right-wing Hindu party: “If 
a woman’s physical needs get fulfilled through lesbian 
acts, the institution of marriage will collapse... repro- 
duction of human beings will stop....A majority of the 
women in our society do not even know about lesbian- 

Women prisoner solidarity 

In my recent visits to women’s prisons in Chowchilla 
Cal. we were discussing ways to build solidarity among 
prisoners and between inside and outside. When I talked 
with E., she was very excited about the topic. She said, 
“if 3,000 of us refuse to eat the food with no nutritional 
value, they will change it.” 

For E. this was no mere wishful thinking. She felt sol- 
idarity has to be built on a strong sense of self. E. shared 
with me her list of things they can’t have. Those include 
love of your higher power, relations with your family, 
your dignity your self-esteem, your pride, and your drive 
to improve yourself. 

Other women prisoners recognize the importance of 
such a list and want to discuss it more. When I raised it 
with another woman prisoner, L., she told me of the time 
she first found out a woman prisoner died in her prison 
from gross medical neglect. Many women decided not to 
report to work the following day to show respect for the 
woman who died. The authorities were furious. They 
ordered the striking women to go back to work. Then 
they threatened to write 115s (guard’s complaint against 
a prisoner, which can lead to many different forms of dis- 
ciplinary action) for any woman who did not report to 
work immediately. While the officer was writing a 115 
for L., he smirked “you will not be doing this again.” L. 
replied that while a 115 may deprive her of some privi- 
lege, the woman who died lost a lot more. L. told me her 
self-respect demanded she accept their punishment to 
show solidarity. — Urszula Wislanka 



ism. Why expose them to it?” This is a testament not 
only to the ignorance of the Shiv Sena (lesbianism is 
not an unknown to most Indian women), but also to 
their fear about the fragility of the Indian family. 

Some have critiqued “Fire” for presenting lesbianism 
as an act of desperation by two women who aren’t ful- 
filled by their erring husbands. This is certainly the con- 
text in which the relationship between the two women 
develops. In the process, however, they raise a most 
fundamental and radical question: what constitutes a 
meaningful and fulfilling human relationship? A mean- 
ingful sexual relationship? In the tension the women 

feel between their 
own desire and 
their duty to family, 
they embody the 
struggle of women 
in India for an indi- 
viduality denied by ^ 
the twin demons of 
Indian patriarchy 
and Indian capital- 
ism, both of which 
are personified by 
the two husbands in 
the film. The older 
woman’s husband 
has given his own 
sexuality over to the 
self-denial of Hindu 
asceticism, while 
the younger 

woman’s husband 
attempts to west- 
ernize himself 
through a racial and 
national self-denial. 

At one point, the 
younger of the 
women, Nita, talks about how there is no name in their 
language (Hindi) for what they feel. Here, the subver- 
siveness of their relationship lies in its openness, its 
refusal to remain the silent and tacitly overlooked 
underside of compulsory heterosexuality. 

The title of the film “Fire” has many sources and ref- 
erents, most vivid of which is the ritualistic place of fire 
in Indian culture, in weddings as well as in bride burn- 
ings, in prayer as well as in violence. Throughout the 
film, there are references also to the Hindu epic, 
Ramayan, in which Lord Ram’s wife Sita, who had been 
abducted by the demon king Ravana, is forced to prove 
her sexual purity (she might have been raped after all) 
by withstanding a test of fire. “Fire” likewise ends in a 
test of fire, an attempted bride burning, through which 
the older woman, Radha, must pass. 

The fact that the women leave the family, disrupting 
its normal everyday functioning, suggests a more radi- 
cal upheaval and reordering of human relations than 
forwarded either by the Left, jumping on the gay rights 
bandwagon, or the postmodernists, who contradictorily 
make a principle out of pluralism. If this film and the 
politics of its reception have shown anything, it is the 
ways that women and the Queer dimension in India 
issue a challenge, not only to the narrow nationalism of 
the Right, but also to the truncated vision of the Indian 
Left. 


The murder of Dr. Barnett Slepian in a Buffalo sub- 
urb in October once again made headlines out of the 
continuing struggle for women’s reproductive rights. 
But in this struggle, there are other day-to-day battles 
that don’t make headlines, but are just as important. 

The passage of the federal Freedom of Access to 
Clinic Entrances Act created a major obstacle to the 
efforts of Operation Rescue and similar extremist anti- 
choice groups to physically block entrances. But the 
extremists have not disappeared. Instead, they have 
evolved a new set of tactics which are less dramatic but 
perhaps more difficult to combat. 

Here in New York, we have been struggling with 
these tactics for almost nine years. A right-wing 
Catholic group has developed the technique of “side- 
walk counseling.” Women approaching the clinic are 
intercepted by one of a team of “sidewalk counselors.” 
They claim that they can help with clothes, free med- 
ical care, and financial support for the pregnancy. What 
is actually available to the women is old baby clothes 
and referral to publicly financed medical care “if you’re 
eligible.” 

We rarely hear about what the patients themselves 
go through. Most are young and generally women of 
color, many of them immigrants. Not only are they con- 
fronted with the counselors, but they also must pass a 
large sidewalk display of “abortion is murder” posters, 
posters of so-called aborted babies, and plastic models 
of fetuses. Next to this, a larger group of demonstra- 
tors prajys and sings continuously all morning. Once 
every few months the Bishop of the diocese leads a 
march and prayer vigil of several hundred in front of 
the clinic. The group has taught these techniques to 
other anti-choice groups, in the U.S. and several for- 
eign countries. 

The dinic has been unable to stop this continuous 
harassment of their patients. The police do almost 
nothing except restrict the number of “sidewalk coun- 
selors” working with patients at any one time. The clin- 
ic has also been the victim of arson, vandalism, and 
telephoned death threats during this period. 

A major source of support for the clinic has been a 
grass-roots pro-choice group. We have been patient 
escorts at this clinic for the nine years it has been 
under siege. What do clinic escorts do? We intercept 
and greet patients approaching the clinic before the 
“sidewalk counselors” do. We inform patients that they 
do not have to listen to the demonstrators or take their 
materials, and walk them to the door. If we see serious 
problems, we call them to the attention of the police, or 
document them on paper for possible legal action. 

Some of us are lawyers, others social workers, 
artists, teachers, sales clerks, and postal workers. 
Most of us are women, but a number of men work with 
us. During the week, a group of university students 
takes over escorting on one morning, which changes 
- regularly. 

But Confronting extremists like these shows that 
there are wider issues at stake. What we see with our 
own eyes every Saturday is how the religious right’s 
anti -choice activity combines race, class, and gender 
discrimination. 

If clinic escorting sounds like something you would 
like to do, your city’s NARAL or Planned Parenthood 
office cdn usually put you in touch with a local group 
that cap use your help. —Joanna Benjamin 


What feminism means to an African woman 


The feminist struggle for women’s rights is not new to 
African women; it has been ongoing since the beginning 
of human society. For African women, historical records 
show how issues like slavery and bondage and later 
colonialism have defined the arena of struggle over the 
last 500 years. Throughout our recent past, these issues 
have shaped our participation in struggles, thereby giv- 
ing the impression that African women have been 
unaware or uncritical of patriarchy and sexist culture. 
The fact that African women had to fight first as nation- 
alists for the right to life and freedom from colonial 
oppression does not invalidate the centuries of their 
rejection of male domination. 

You will agree with me that there is no human being 
who likes to be oppressed and silenced. The problem pf 
male domination, in all its forms, is a male problem, 
just as the problem of racism is the problem of the racist 
and not of the victim. One is often reminded of the sanc- 
timonious attitude of a racist who proclaims that “some 
of my best friends are Blacks,” or “my natives are 
happy; they never complain,” when men say “What is 
your problem? Convince me that you are oppressed!,” or 
“my wife/girlfriend was happy until she came into con- 
tact with you feminists; you are the troublemakers!” 
There is an unfortunate but real similarity between 
these two sets of views, and African men who are sexists 
and chauvinist had better take the gender issue very 
seriously. 

Like all social phenomena, feminism is historically 
defined by the different phases of social development. 
Therefore as a concept it must be related to the experi- 
ences of women within specific social contexts. For 
example, those women who are engaged in the anti-colo- 
nial, anti-racist struggles at a time, define their femi- 
nism in the context of national liberation. 

That does not mean that the struggle against patri- 
archy can wait until after the war. No social problem 
can be shelved, especially one whose resolution is so 
crucial to the whole democratic process. The suggestion 


that when women raise the issues of sexism and patri- 
achy in the Movement, they are being “divisive” and 
have “misplaced priorities” is a shameful example of 
patriarchal arrogance and ignorance. Women are not 
without gender because they are in a nationalist strug- 
gle, and neither are men. Any basic understanding of 
nationalism as a political force will show clearly that 
the gender issue has to be tackled as any other struggle 
on the political agenda. 

By feminism African women mean the right to life as 
free women and as complete social beings. It is the 
demand for education where gender discrimination 
against female children deprives them of knowledge 
and therefore the ability to provide for themselves; it is 
the demand to control our fertility, our ability to repro- 
duce the human species physically and socially, and to 
be fulfilled through motherhood as women, without 
being sexual objects or merely reproductive vehicles. 
Feminism is the insistence that women must partici- 
pate as equal partners in all decisions affecting their 
lives, whether at the political level, in the home, in the 
workplace or within the intimacy of a sexual relation- 
ship. 

Finally, feminism is the demand for a democratisa- 
tion of human relationships, into every aspect of social 
existence. Feminism strives for the broadest and deep- 
est development of society and human beings, free of all 
systems of domination. Equality, peace and develop- 
ment by and for the poor and oppressed are inextricably 
interlinked with equality, peace and development by 
and for Women. 

International Women’s Day raises several problems, 
and prepares the ground for a more serious discussion 
of the gender issues surrounding the lives of both 
women and men in Africa. We hope that the debate ini- 
tiated by this day will move to a higher level, and draw 
into its scope more African male participants. 

The Struggle Continues!!! 

-Gambian woman 
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Campaign for contract from Overnite 


Memphis, Tenn. — I work for Overnite Trans- 
portation and am in Teamsters Local 667. We’ve been 
trying to get a union contract for the last five years. This 
past month Overnite pulled another dirty deal. They 
went back to people’s files and said a lot of workers had 
falsified their job applications and they fired between 
nine and 16 workers— including one of the most active 
union organizers. Most of them were union activists. 

They’re scared because Hoffa Jr. said flat out he’s 
going to get us a contract this year. So they are trying to 
get rid of us any way they can. 

We had another demonstration downtown in front of 
the Labor Board and this time we were backed by the 
IBT (Teamsters), and other members from freight (See 
October 1998 N&L ). There were about 40 of us protest- 
ing because they’re still giving us bad decisions from 
one board agent, John Bowders. Ever since he’s taken 
the Overnite cases, he’s been throwing them out left and 
right. 

The organiser from the IBT, Bob Cruiser, told 
the regional director that it’s just real difficult to 
deal with somebody who calls himself “Mr. 
Overnite.” The regional director said, “Who here 
calls himself that?” Then they asked Bowders if 
he didn’t call himself that and he said, Yes. We 
couldn’t flat out say we think Bowders is on the 
take, but we told him how we felt. 

We’ve had some anti-union people try to file for a 
decertification election to get the union kicked out. But 
we’re not going nowhere. Last year we threatened to 
strike every place that was union. After union locals had 
one-day walkouts in Atlanta, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
and Miami over local grievances, we threatened to do it 
nationwide. Overnite said well negotiate in good faith if 
you don’t strike. The union said, okay. Overnite did 
negotiate for a month and a half until October when the 
slow season starts up . Then they said that everything 
we’ve agreed to, we don’t agree to. Now we are back to 
square one . 

Time and a half is one of our big issues. They 
don’t give us time and a half until after 45 hours. 
Overnite says they don’t have to pay time and a 
half after eight hours in one day because the 
freight goes over the state lines. There is some 

Health workers lace crisis 

Oakland, Cal. — Activists from a community group 
called “Vote Health” met with hospital workers, nurses 
and doctors on Jan. 20, focusing on the impending merg- 
er and acquisition of two major East Bay hospitals 
(Summit and Alta Bates) by giant Sutter Health and 
Kaiser Oakland. Kaiser Permanente still stubbornly 
plans to close their historic flagship hospital in Oakland 
and contract out hospital services for its members with 
Summit. 

This community/worker coalition, taking its cue from 
the successful struggle to win back Kaiser’s Richmond 
hospital (see December 1998 N&L), then met with the 
Oakland city council’s Public Safety Committe on Feb. 9. 

Don DeMoro of the Institute for Health and Socio- 
Economic Policy made a compelling presentation of the 
already rampant ‘medical redlining 1 based on race and 
class in the Bay Area, of ongoing inequality in health 
care access even before the proposed mergers and 
restructuring. This is especially true for a majority Black 
city like Oakland, where much of its disenfranchised 
population rely on the emergency room as a health care 
provider of last resort. 

Executives from Sutter, Summit, and Kaiser then 
made their own arguments with their so-called surveys 
of “patient satisfaction,” daring to make the Orwellian 
claim that . a downsized health care system actually 
makes for better quality and delivery. 

Regarding the data on medical redlining, one 
Black veteran nurse at Kaiser Oakland said, “This 
is a good study, but what are all these new surveys 
and data going to do? Those of us who live in the 
community have always known these facts.” 

Her sentiments reflect the spirit of the rank-and-file 
nurses of California Nurses Association (CNA) who won 
a landmark contract providing nurses with concrete 
powers in determining quality of care. But the contract 
settlement left unresolved the issue raised by CNA dur- 
ing the strike: medical redlining. 

Immediately after ratification, Kaiser announced that 
they would move all Oakland inpatient services to 
Summit. This effectively pulled the rug out from under 
the Kaiser nurses at Oakland, in their newly negotiated 
power over quality of care. 

The current community/worker alliance repre- 
sents a continuity with that CNA struggle. Re dlining 
goes to the core of the issue of quality care. 

While SEIU Local 250 participated in the Vote Health 
action, expressing their opposition to Sutter’s growing 
dominance over the health care industry, their Strategic 
Partnership agreement with Kaiser makes them a part- 
ner to restructuring plans like Kaiser’s impending 
alliance with Summit which in turn is applying to be a 
franchise of Sutter. How can a labor union be for “quali- 
ty care” and yet avoid a clear and direct opposition to 
medical redlining? 

Healthcare workers cannot afford to become partners 
to the ever increasing practice of withholding and com- 
modification of healthcare. Rank-and-file vigilance can 
not only keep previous gains from being reversed but can 
also expand our concept of health care for all. 

—Kaiser rank-and-filer 


kind of loophole in the law and if they can 
squeeze through it, they will. 

We also want a grievance procedure. Overnite just 
doesn’t want these things. It all boils down to one thing 
and that’s power. You come in and you don’t know what 
time you’re going home. I’ve come in at 6:00 a.m. and 
didn’t leave until 5:30 in the afternoon. One year they 
worked us six days a week, 10 to 12 hours a day. 
Basically you don’t have any freedom. 

The only thing Overnite wants you to think of is 
Overnite. Then you have some fools up there who think 
that Overnite is such a good company. They think, this 
company gave me a job, they’re taking care of my fami- 
ly. I look at them like they’re crazy because they might 
provide for your family, but when is the last time you’ve 
had time to spend with your family? 

I think people should look for something to happen 
this year. We all know what it is going to come down to, ' 
we just don’t know when. And we don’t want Overnite to 
know when either. They think we’re going out on strike 
tomorrow. They’ve called in all their scabs from other 
terminals that are non-union. They’ve flown them down 
here and have them in hotels. They paid for their hotels 
and airline tickets, but they don’t want to give us union 
wages or time and a half after eight. It’s been a hard 
fight, but we’re going to win one way or the other. 

—Fighting union shop steward 


Home care union triumph 




Home care workers in Los Angeles County, 74,000 
strong, voted in the Service Employees (SEIU) in 
February in the single most massive organizing cam- 
paign in recent years. Home care workers provide 
essential services to the disabled for — until now — min- 
imum wage without pension or medical benefits. 

Pay bias battle in Capitol 

Washington, D.C. — This is what is new in the 
struggle of us women custodians who clean the govern- 
ment buildings to win a union contract and equal pay for 
equal work. The men get $1.10 more per hour plus over- 
time. We’ve never been allowed to get overtime on a reg- 
ular basis and they don’t use seniority for the women; 
they pick and choose. 

The men work alternate Sunday nights, so each man 
has 88 hours each pay period while the lady custodians 
have 80. We asked for back pay of $50,000 per custodian. 
You know what they offered us just last month? $1,500! 
It was like a slap in the face. 

There was a nice article about us in The Roll Call 
where Juanita Millingder McDonald from California 
said: “My colleagues need to look no further than their 
own offices to find a bona fide example of pay discrimi- 
nation. Hard working cleaning crews come into our office 
each night. The men on those crews have the job title 
laborers while the women are called custodians. Based on 
their different job titles the women are paid less than 
their male counterparts despite the fact that they do 
equivalent work.” 

On another front, late last year the Office of 
Compliance filed a complaint that the fire protection in 
the House wasn’t working properly. The inspector gener- 
al came over to the House side of the Congress building 
and inspected the sprinklers, smoke detectors, and fire 
extinguishers and found the building to be a fire trap. 

Then last month, the chief steward and I testified to 
the Subcommittee on Legislation Appropriations on the 
House side. We pointed out that it’s not safe to have peo- 
ple in these buildings working when you don’t have the 
proper equipment to protect them. It’s not only us; they’re 
not protected either. 

We also brought up security. They are talking about 
contracting out our jobs. We brought up the fact that with 
private contractors you have a large turnover and that’s 
going to create more work for the Capitol Hill Police. 
Because people are coming and going they have to keep 
fingerprinting and doing security checks. We’re thinking 
of going before the Subcommittee on the Senate side with 
the same problem of the fire hazard and the security 
question. 

We don’t have a contract yet. It is a little better since 
we have the union in than before. I really did think that 
our struggle for equal pay would take a long time, maybe 
five years. They are determined that they are not going 
to do right. They’ve been doing rotten and dirty things for 
so long and had no one to answer to. But now they do. 

—Hazel Dews, President, AFSCME Local 626 


Solidarity in Ontario 

Chatham, Ont. — Anger and frustration with Tory 
cutbacks erupted at a mass demonstration Jan. 23 as a 
breakaway crowd of 500 cheering demonstrators burst 
into the lobby of the Best Western Wheel’s Inn. The 460 
members of the CAW (Canadian Auto Workers) have 
been on strike at the Wheel’s Inn for two months, look- 
ing for a first contract. The Bradley family, which owns 
half of the town of Chatham, appears hell-bent on 
breaking the union. 

In the spontaneous action, the demonstrators showed 
solidarity against local police who have been harassing 
small numbers of the young picketers seeking their first 
contract since their strike began Nov. 25. The action by 
about half of the crowd seemed to catch organizers by 
surprise, as the rest of the crowd of 1,500 demonstrators 
listened to speeches at a massive rally which closed 
down the central part of this southwestern Ontario 
town. 

“This takes me back 55 years,” said Manse Mathias, 
a retired Ford autoworker from Windsor, referring to 
earlier mass actions such as the Ford and Stelco strikes 
of the mid-1940s. “People were dropping their tools, 
leaving the plants, and going to the picket lines and the 
bosses couldn’t do a damned thing. It gives you the 
sense of power that exists with masses of people.” 

Newsworkers from Detroit were front and ce.ntre in 
the demonstration, offering their support and solidarity, 
and drawing strength from the gathering. The News 
and Free Press workers have been on strike for 43 
months, as the Gannett and Knight-Ridder chains 
attempt to break their union. 

“All they have is their money, but we are stronger and 
we will win because we have each other!” a striking 
newsworker told the wildly cheering crowd. 

Speakers included a 14-year-old young woman who 
was hired at the Wheel’s Inn for just three weeks before 
the strike. She said she was hired by management who 
thought she would cross the picket line, but she hasn’t 
and won’t. 

The workers want better pay and working conditions. 
While they have been on the picket lines, scabs living in 
the hotel have taken their jobs. 

Although the Bradley family says it can’t offer the 
workers more than pennies an hour in raises, it paid 
$13 an hour and $200 a week bonuses to scabs over the 
holidays in December and January. 

“Why can they pay the scabs but they can’t pay, us?” 
asked one 18-year-old striker. 

Wayne Samuelson, president of the 650,000-member 
Ontario Federation of Labour, called for an end to 
Premier Mike Harris’s legislation that lets businesses 
hire scabs during a strike. 

“I say to (Premier Mike) Harris and (Liberal Leader 
Dalton) McGuinty, wake up! This province should not 
have scabs,” he shouted, to the crowd’s cheers. 

The CAW, Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
Ontario Federation of Secondary School Teachers, 
Ontario'Federation of Labour, Public Service Alliance of 
Canada, Service Employees International Union of 
Canada, Hotel Workers (HERE) and other unions were 
represented. 

Boycott the Best Western Hotels and the Wheel’s Inn 
in Chatham until the strike is settled. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

another worker’s pain— the torment of a work day with- 
out a union. 

Even if we have rotten labor laws, Bronfenbrenner 
said, you have to put resources into organizing. You 
have to put money into a campaign so you can educate 
workers about what is needed. But a lot of unions go in 
and won’t put in the full resources needed to educate 
people about how a union can change your workplace, 
how a union can change your standard of living. 

I agree with Bronfenbrenner that the success of 
organizing an unorganized facility is to focus on 
what are the issues in that plant. It’s more mean- 
ingful to people than if you just say we are coming 
in to get you organized so you can get more money. 
If the issue is you’re not getting medical treatment 
when you are hurt on the job, Bronfenbrenner is 
saying you should target that issue. 

In a lot of campaigns, Bronfenbrenner says, unions 
have targeted mostly the white workforce and factories 
with higher paying jobs and not places where Hispanics, 
Blacks, and women are. But these are the people who 
have more problems, where the harassment and injus- 
tice take a great toll. She thinks that is one reason the 
number of organized places has declined. 

Bronfenbrenner agrees with how AFL-CIO President 
John Sweeney put money into organizing. I took part in 
Union Summer in 1996, where we went all over the U.S. 
and got college students to come out to different facili- 
ties and try to organize. They had some success. 
Bronfenbrenner says the reason there isn’t more orga- 
nizing is because of staff shortages and that we need 
more people believing in unions and going to school and 
studying labor laws. 

Where I disagree with her is that she seems to think 
that we need to use more students, and I think if they 
used more rank-and-file workers then a hell of a lot more 
places would get organized. The unions are focusing on 
the more educated, like students coming out of college, 
training them. But I think the best method is to pull out 
the rank-and-file to organize. They are trying to educate 
students to do something we already know how to do. 
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Review: Empowering and organizing 
the imprisoned class 


Editor’s note: The author of this review, Luis Bato 
Talamantez, was a prisoner in San Quentin’s 
Adjustment Center, California’s first Security Housing 
Unit. In 1971 the Adjustment Center was the site of a 
bloody prisoner uprising which took the life of three 
guards and several prisoners, one of them revolution- 
ary author George Jackson who just before his death 
had completed his book, Blood in My Eye. In the after- 
math of the prison rebellion, Talamantez stood trial as 
one of the San Quentin 6. He was acquitted and 
released in 1976. Ever since he has worked with pris- 
oners and is presently general coordinator with 
California Prison Focus, a prison human rights group 
based in San Francisco. Please see the literature ad on 
page 9 to order the book he discusses. 

D.A. Sheldon’s Voices from within the Prison Walls 
brings to my mind the crimson face of imprisonment. I 
found references about prison activity that are as true 
today as they were back when this writer was incar- 
cerated. 

I can visualize prisoner Sheldon sitting in his cell 
year after year, setting down his grim observations. 
This prisoner’s 72-page testament is offered as a sur- 
vivor’s manual for empowering and organizing the 
imprisoned class. Many of the imprisoned who shall 
read these pages, I believe, will uplift themselves from 
their abject enslavement and join the growing revolu- 
tionary struggle and consciousness that will free them. 

Works of this nature done by prisoners are in short 
supply. Only a prisoner inside his steel trap could have 
written this book with its heartfelt message to every 
other prisoner. Deliver your mind from the prison 
depths of despair, I read between the lines, and leave 
your criminality behind. 

The imprisoned class, now numbering 1.8 million 
souls, is perceived as the leading threat to the disinte- 
gration of society. Convicted felons have become 
expendable and are being permanently written off. 
Prisoners are thrown into a violent and lawless envi- 
ronment where deliberate dehumanization of the indi- 

Eyewitness report 
from Chiapas 

Members of the Chiapas Media Project traveled in 
Chiapas, Mexico from Dec. 28, 1998 to Jan. 11, 1999. 
The towns we visited are two of the strongholds of the 
Zapatista movement, a loosely banded network of com- 
munities struggling for land, justice and democracy in 
the jungles and highlands of Chiapas. Contact www.chi- 
apasproject.org or call 773/583-7728. 

Dec. 30, 1998, 3 p.m.: We are in the town of Ejido 
Morelia, which had been invaded Jan. 3, 1997 by the 
Mexican army and successfully defended by Zapatista 
supporters when unarmed women of the town harassed 
the army until they broke camp and left. A stout, strong 
Tzetal man tells us that we stand on reclaimed land, 
land owned by a rancher who paid Indians less than $10 
per week to work his fields. “We barely had enough to 
buy the food we needed to live,” he says quietly. “We 
could not send our children to school. They had to work 
with us in the fields. We asked the landowner to let us 
grow some of our own food and to pay us more to grow 
his crops. He refused, so we asked him to leave.” 

Dec. 31, 1998, 7 p.m.: At the New Year’s celebration 
in Morelia cargo trucks parked end to end snake along 
the dirt road leading up to the auditorium. The trucks 
are evidence of the many people who have come from 
the surrounding communities to celebrate not only the 
New Year, but to commemorate the fifth anniversary of 
the Zapatista uprising. On this night five years prior the 
same people were involved in quite a different gather- 
ing; a gathering intent upon making an indigenous voice 
heard throughout Mexico and the world. Tonight the 
people here will honor those who gave their lives and 
recognize how their lives have changed as a result of 
their struggle. 

Jan. 1, 1999, 12:01 sum.: The people are paying 
respect to relatives who gave their lives in the past five 
years so that no one will die from poverty. One Indian 
woman in a hand-embroidered blouse walks forward, 
melts a few drops of wax onto the stage and plants her 
burning candle on top. Soon others follow and the stage 
is awash with the light of countless candles. 

Jan. 1, 1999, 7 p.m.: A white sheet, a makeshift 
screen, hangs before a pile of giggling kids in the audi- 
torium. Men and women sit on benches behind them. A 
leader of the community says the videos to be shown 
tonight were made by people from the community. 

They are learning video so they can tell their own 
stories to the rest of the world. The lights go out and the 
screen dances with color, candles, bandanas and people 
dancing. It is a reliving of the New Year’s celebration 
shared by the whole community. When it is finished, the 
people applaud, hoping for more. 

-J.S. 



vidual is part of the administrative agenda. Prison 
regimes attempt to break the person to gain collabora- 
tion of the imprisoned class. Snitches and debriefers, 
guard controlled trustees, are made into tools and pit- 
ted against other prisoners. This prison place is a 
growing part of the injustice system where constitu- 
tional rights no longer apply. 

Many of our children are already prison-bound 
because they are poor, and cannot afford to buy justice 
or because they are people of color assigned different 
standards of justice. 

SURVIVAL AND STRUGGLE 

Freedom, injustice, inhumanity and state power are 
concepts spelled out in Voices from within the Prison 
Walls from a convict’s point of view. The everyday 
mechanics, dynamics and explosive ingredients that 
make prisons— particularly draconian-style lockup 
units of which there are now innumerable variations 
spread across America— horrible places within which 
to exist and somehow overcome are revealed. 

Institutionalization has been a social and political 
solution in motion since the beginning of white soci- 
ety’s establishing its social order. The American prac- 
tice of locking ■ people up so as to feel safe is an 
American-spawned neurosis. Today this lockup men- 
tality dominates the administration of American jus- 
tice. This deviant social practice, along with killing by 
the state, has its origins in racist ideology, the inher- 
ent inequality of American justice and economic 
exploitation similar to past slavery and indentured 
servitude legitimized by the law. 

Few people become aware of the degrading, caged 
conditions until they themselves are brought into that 
harsh environment. Blood 
in my Eye, a more familiar 
account of struggle from 
inside the prison walls by 
the slain author, George 
Jackson, was never truer 
than today in its revolu- 
tionary message calling for 
unity of the imprisoned 
class. Sheldon’s work has a 
similar ring to it. 

BUILDING CLASS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Prisoners, we are told, 
are being relegated to a 
world of deliberately 
inflicted pain and institu- 
tional abuse because 
nobody cares and nobody 
dares to challenge the powers that be. Prisoners must 
be made to care about their own class condition. We 
must acknowledge their torment within this arena of 
isolation and confinement and let the world know the 
harm being done to them in our name. Rehabilitation is 
no longer allowed on the playing field. Institutional vio- 
lence and the threat of violence is the only thing admin- 
istered by prison staff in the name of the public good. 

Voices from within the Prison Walls is a well-execut- 
ed prisoner treatise, laboriously organized by a prison- 
er who one can tell has felt the brunt and setbacks of 
prison life and managed, somehow, to overcome. He 
now extends the benefit of his experience to those 
around him. A dedicated comrade to his own impris- 
oned class, I would say. Read and believe. Leave your 
criminality behind, is the message I get, and join in 
your own liberation. 

The author has written a credible work that looks at 
imprisonment from inside and explains the workings 
of the prison architects who utilize the tools in keeping 
large segments of people under institutional control 
and fighting among themselves. What can be done to 
loosen one’s shackles and free one’s mind while in con- 
finement? Voices from within the Prison Walls. Read it 
and believe it. —Luis Talamantez 

Defend Jose Solis 

Chicago — Opening statements in the trial of Jose 
Solis Jordan began here March 2. Prof Solis’s has been 
falsely accused by one Rafael Marrero, FBI informant 
and admitted participant, of complicity in the 1992 
bombing of a military center. 

Supporters are being forced to run a gauntlet of metal 
detectors as intimidation at the courtroom. Further, FBI 
agents and representatives of the district attorney’s 
office have been interviewing Prof. Solis’s former stu- 
dents at DePaul University here, in a gross violation of 
academic freedom. 

“It just shows that Marrero sold them a bill of goods,” 
Solis said. “They have a portrait of me that just doesn’t 
fit with who I am and they are trying desperately to 
make it fit. All I can say is, I think we’ll have some sur- 
prises for them when the trial begins.” 

You can extend solidarity in this trial, which is an 
attack on the whole Puerto Rican movement in the U.S., 
by contacting the Committee in Solidarity with Jose 
Solis Jordan, (773) 278-9361. Send financial support to 
Jose Solis Jordan Defense Fund, P.O. Box 577826, 
Chicago, IL 60657-7826. 

—Gerard Emmett 


‘Good cause ’ labor exploited 

Oakland, Cal. — The Feb. 1 one-day walkout of 
health care workers at La Clinica De La Raza in 
Oakland’s Fruitvale district is more evidence of a dis- 
turbing trend in Bay Area grassroots, community-based 
nonprofit agencies. Late last year workers at Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project, the largest 
homeless shelter in Berkeley, contacted the Alameda 
County Grand Jury over the project’s frequent failure to 
issue paychecks. 

La Clinica, funded primarily by government and pri- 
vate foundation grants, serves indigent residents of a 
mostly Latino and Southeast Asian neighborhood. The 
current dispute stems from the administration’s desire 
to take in more clients, especially immigrants rejected 
by other nonprofits. 

Claiming there is no money for hiring, the adminis- 
tration has notified workers that their workweek is to 
be expanded from 37.5 hours to 40 hours. There will be 
no overtime pay as state law requires such only after 40 
hours per week. Workers say 37.5 hours ^already trans- 
lates to 45 hours of actual time on the job because of 
casework overload. The additional hours could mean 
they would work at least 48 hours per week for 40 
hours’ pay. 

One picket said employees accept 8% to 20% less pay 
than industry standard for the area because they 
understand the service is vital and funding is limited. 
Personnel accept the administration’s claim that money 
is short, hut believe funding could be pursued more 
aggressively. 

A doctor on La Clinica’s picket line suggested the 
administration means well but “they’re caught up in the 
web of HlMO culture and figure the clinic needs to be 
run like One.” The tragedy is that in community-based 
nonprofits the HMO ideology pits worker-activists not 
only against well-meaning administrators, but the very 
people berth sides seek to help. 

—Supporter 


Honduras after the hurricane 

Editor’s note: Following are excerpts of a report of one 
Honduran community’s struggle after Hurricane Mitch. 
This account was told in Memphis by Gloria Wheeler, 
who visited Honduras shortly after the hurricane, to Tim 
Wheeler. 

The 12 of February community is located in southern 
Honduras near the border with Nicaragua. The 
Christian Commission for Development first started 
working with the 12 of February in 1983. Later the 12 of 
February received goats and cows as a project for 
women. It was the first cooperative cattle project sup- 
ported by Heifer Project through CCD in Honduras. In 
1985 they received nine cows and a bull. As the herd 
grew to 60 or 70 animals so did the group’s vision of a 
better future. 

No one was ready for Hurricane Mitch. Who would 
have believed that it would rain more than a year’s 
worth of rainfall in 24 hours? All of the other communi- 
ties had reported into the CCD regional office during the 
days after Mitch. Three weeks later only the 12 of 
February had not reported in. This is the testimony of 
the people of the 12 of February after a crew found them: 

“We are still alive, and we are really glad to see you. 
We have been hungry for eight days. During the hurri- 
cane we moved to the place called Los Angeles. In our 
community we have 11 families (80 people). Out of our 
nine houses only three are left. We don’t have any 
clothes. Almost everything was lost. Some of our chick- 
ens, pigs, goats, cows and horses died. We don’t have one 
drop of clean water.” 

The community lost 15 cows, all 30 goats, five horses 
and 600 chickens. They had 8.5 acres of sugar cane, 8.5 
of rice, 3.4 of beans, and 37.4 of com. All this was lost. All 
of their 65 children were alive, though. Not a single per- 
son died. 

Eight of the men tended the animals during the storm. 
They worked out a system of continually circling the ani- 
mals as they moved them from the pasture to the higher 
ground near their houses. They swam the calves through 
part of the flood waters keeping their heads above water. 
When it rained the second time the animals were on the 
hill. The whole community thought that they wouldn’t be 
able to make it, but the eight men who were with the ani- 
mals said that it didn’t matter if they had to die. 

We found them cleaning their well, scooping out the 
mud and sludge that had been washed into it. They were 
thinking about the future, of re-establishing their crops 
on the desert land that they had been given. They knew 
it wouldn’t be easy, but they were alive. 


T© Philadelphia ©si April 24! 

Join the national demonstration to save Mumia 4 Khta. 

Abu-Jamal, former Black Panther, MOVE supporter, . ' / 1 fA 

Journalist and revolutionary, from execution. 

He has been on death row for over 16 years, Ife i „ _sNE|h\ 
accused of killing a Philadelphia police officer JnRK ^ lUfl - "" 

and denied a fair trial. Pennsylvania Governor fkftM '"'‘hSj ■ ■.* 

Tom Ridge Is poised to sign the death warrant. ' 

Only the growing worldwide movement, which ■ 
believes Mumia Abu-Jamal has been condemned , 

for his political beliefs, can save him. Be there. |K ‘ 

Call 215/476-8812 or email mumla@aol.com. fPV|fr J 
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New York protests demand end to executions by cops 


New York — ’’There is rage in the streets— the 
moment is now for change.” So proclaim the flyers, 
speakers at the many rallies, newsletters, radio talk 
shows, and any Black person you talk to about the Feb. 
4 execution of Amadou Diallo, a West African immi- 
grant, by four of “New York’s finest.” The cops shot 41 
bullets at him for no reason except they thought he 
looked like a suspected rapist, that is, he was a young 
Black man. 

The killing has caused near-continuous demon- 
strations throughout the city. The first two weeks 
the demonstrations were almost entirely Black. 
The media played up A1 Sharpton and Black 
Muslims as “spokesmen” for Diallo’s parents and 
wrote up the demonstrations to make whites 
seem unwelcome. But at a demonstration of about 
a thousand people at City Hall, Feb. 22, hundreds 
of whites, Latinos and Asians joined with Black 
protesters. Speakers extolled the multiethnic 
composition of the crowd, which was unanimous 
in blaming Mayor Giuliani for the killings. There 
were young and old people of every color, and 
contingents from white churches, Jewish groups, 
schools and left organizations. Some groups 
called for a shutdown of the city by strikes, boy- 
cotts, and so on. 


Black/Red View 


California’s new 
multicultural politics 

by John Alan 

The last November election ended two decades of 
Republican control of the governor’s office in California. 
Gray Davis, the Democratic lieutenant governor in 
Governor Pete Wilson’s administration, finally broke 
the Republican headlock on the governor’s office. Davis 
campaigned as a middle of the road Democrat. He is 
pro-choice on the issue of abortion and pro-death penal- 
ty, but was just “liberal” enough to get the overwhelm- 
' mg support of African-American and Latino voters. 

Davis’ political victory coincided with a remarkable 
entrance of California’s Latino politicians into main- 
stream politics. Cruz Bustamante was elected lieu- 
tenant governor, the first person of Latino descent to 
hold a statewide political office since California was 
annexed by the United States in 1848. Antonio R. 
Villaraigoso, once a 1960s civil rights activist, became 
the speaker of the State Assembly. 

Important political pundits believe the sudden and 
dramatic appearance of Latinos in high positions in 
California’s state government has been at the expense 
of African-American political power. They point to the 
fact that there are now 26 Latinos in the State 
Assembly and only six African Americans, all of them 
from the Los Angeles area. 

Willie Brown, the African-American mayor of San 
Francisco and the former longtime speaker of the 
Assembly, doesn’t think that this is a threat to Black 
political interest if the African Americans now in the 
Assembly work in a coalition with the Latinos. But 
Gregory Rodriguez wrote in the Feb. 2, 1999 
Washington Post that the new Latino politicians are no 
longer engaged in “minority race” oriented politics but 
are “assuming responsibility and leadership for the 
entire state.” 

Davis is using the electoral victories of Latino 
politicians as the ethnic key to open new econom- 
ic opportunities for California below the border. 
Once elected, he rushed off to Mexico with 
Villaraigoso to meet its president and industrial 
leaders to work out deals on the expansion and 
development of California’s economic relations 
with Mexico. According to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Villaraigoso, as the son of a poor immi- 
grant Mexican laborer, was magnificent in selling 
how great one can become north of the border. Of 
course, any deals Davis and Villaraigoso make in 
the interest of Californian and Mexican capital- 
ism will do little to end poverty in Mexico or 
South Central Los Angeles where Latino poverty 
and black poverty meet face to face. 

Today, much is being said about the multiethnic 
composition of the American population and that in 
reality America is a multicultural civilization. Manning 
Marable advocates a “non-racial politics.” Maulana 
Karenga believes that African Americans will play a 
vanguard role in a new multicultural politics. At the 
same time he limits that vanguard role to a struggle for 
sharing the wealth of this society. 

It is imperative for us who are struggling, both in 
activities and theoretically, against today’s racism, sex- 
ism, poverty and human exploitation, to recognize that 
those who clamor for “multicultural politics,” “non- 
racial politics” or “mainstream politics” support the 
existing society with all of its inherent anti-human 
characteristics. In other words, those people, both 
Blacks and Latinos, do not recognize that when the 
Black and Latino masses revolted in Los Angeles in 
1992, they were revolting against a society which con- 
doned racism, police brutality and had created decades 
of poverty in both the Black and Latino communities of 
Los Angeles. 


Eight gay rights activists chained themselves togeth- 
er and lay down in the street, tying up traffic, and were 
arrested. Calvin Butts, a prominent Harlem minister, 
thanked the gay and lesbian movement for its support 
during his speech at the rallly. It was an important 
moment of mutual support between the two movements. 

Not since the cop torture of Abner Louima in 1997 has 
there been such an outpouring of protest. Never before 
have the protests been almost daily and continued for so 
long. The killing has brought together African- 
American, Caribbean and African people. Every Black 
person is saying “it could have been me.” 

White people are discussing the killing as well, in 
houses of worship and in the streets, perhaps because of 
the unmistakable viciousness and intention of this mur- 
der. The local media even went to Guinea to cover 
Diallo’s funeral. Unfortunately there was no attention 
paid when one of the cops who shot Diallo, Kenneth 
Boss, shot Patrick Bailey, a 20-year-old Black man in 
1997, and left him to bleed to death. 

The media is stressing the fact that Diallo had no 
police record, but the protest movement is stressing the 
fact that the police hassle and arrest Black youth all the 
time. Having a record is no indication you are doing 
something for -which you should be shot. At meetings 
and demonstrations, people are discussing the long list 
of Blacks and Latinos murdered by the cops in the past 
few years and demanding an end to the racist killings. 
Everyone blames Giuliani for the increase in cops 
killing people, since he always extolls the police. 



Murder in jail ignored 


Editor’s note: Below is an interview with John and 
Annie McIntyre of McComb, Miss., about the murder of 
their son. 

John: Timothy McIntyre, our son, was 19 years old 
when he was murdered on May 18, 1993, at Will County 
Jail in Joliet, 111. He went to jail for shooting at a guy 
who was shooting at him— his girlfriend’s brother, who 
was with a gang called the Black Assassins. He got in a 
fight with them and whipped a couple of them, so they 
came back and tore his car up. He called the police but 
they wouldn’t take action, so Tim was going to come 
home. 

When he went to his girlfriend’s house to pick up his 
stuff, her brother came out shooting. Tim shot in the air 
and the guy kept shooting. Tim shot and some of the 
pellets grazed his head, but the guy wasn’t hurt. 

But Tim went to jail, charged with assault with a 
deadly weapon. His attorney said it never should have 
gone to court because all he was doing was defending 
himself. When the jury came back, the courthouse had 
closed. I thought that things weren’t right, and I want- 
ed to make a phone call. When I got up, an officer 
grabbed me and forced me back down into my seat. I sat 
there and about eight jurors said, “Guilty,” but several 
of them broke down in tears. I had taken about as much 
as I could take, so I got up. When I got out in the hall, 
the officers attacked me. 

At that same time, Tim was murdered while in police 
custody in a holding cell. The police said he hanged 
himself, but the nurse at the hospital told us he was in 
a ruckus in the jail. His body was bruised, his neck 
looked like somebody had him in a choke hold. The 
police claim they don’t know what happened. We would 
like to know who does. 

Annie: It’s like somebody took my heart and just 
ripped it out. Just because we’re poor, we can’t find out 
what happened to our son. I need to put a closure to 
this. I told the sheriff my son wouldn’t kill himself. He 
said, “That’s what all you mothers say.” They told me 
my son “expired,” like a tag on a car. That was my son, 
and I loved him. I don’t know what to do. I’m losing it. 

John: We haven’t just sat back. We’ve tried, we’ve 
called people, but it doesn’t do any good. I don’t think 
too many people want to go up against the long arm of 
the law. That bunch of lawmen were a bunch of orga- 
nized criminals. I contacted upper law enforcement and 
even tried to go through our congressman and still did- 
n’t get anything done. But we’re not going to quit. We’re 
going to keep talking about it, making it an issue until 
we can get somebody to look into it. 

Annie: They treat our Black sons like they’re noth- 
ing. If I were white and with money, I believe this would 
be different. But I’m Black and poor. I can’t hire a pri- 
vate investigator. My baby’s gone. I want justice. I want 
to know what happened to my son. 


The killers were members of the elite Street 
Crimes Unit, which Vicente “Panama” Alba 
described at a meeting of the Citywide Coalition 
to Remove Giuliani, Feb. 16. The unit has grown 
from 100 to 490 cops under Giuliani’s regime. The 
city refuses to release the unit’s racial composi- 
tion and where its members live, but, Alba said, 
you can bet they are 99% white and suburban. The 
criteria for membership is being “aggressive” and 
their motto is “We own the night.” 

Alba describes them as young white men full of 
racism who come into the plantation to control 
the city’s minorities. He connected the killing to 
the periodic roundups of Black and Latino youth 
under the pretext of fighting gangs. “We are sup- 
posed to accept them killing people and our los- 
ing our civil liberties as a trade-off for the reduc- 
tion in crime, but that is the foundation of fas- 
cism,” he said. 

At the Feb. 16 meeting in Harlem, many people con- 
nected police brutality to loss of money for schools, hos- 
pitals, welfare and housing for Black people. All 
demanded justice from a system that is not likely to give 
it. Others demanded the laws be changed to put some 
teeth into the Civilian Review Board, to end the rule 
that the cops can’t be questioned for 48 hours after they 
shoot someone, and to take the money awarded to vic- 
tims of the police out of the police department budget. 

One subject of discussion at meetings and rallies is 
whether it is possible to change the police by removing 
the “rotten apples,” or whether they are an occupying 
army that must be gotten rid of. We hope the discus- 
sions will lead to increasing united actions against the 
city’s racist and anti-working class politicians and insti- 
tutions. —NY News and Letters Committee 


Black World 


Black History Month 1999 

(Continued from page 1) 

Claude McKay wrote his stirring poem, “If We Must 
Die.” 

In Chicago, swelled by tens of thousands of Southern 
Blacks from the Great Migration and returning Black 
soldiers from World War I, the social upheaval left 25 
Blacks and 15 whites dead. University of Chicago social 
theorists George Herbert Mead and Robert E. Park 
warned that the convergence of returning Black veter- 
ans and the Black rural proletariat Was undermining 
the old social relations in Chicago as the overnight 
growth of the Black population broke through the estab- 
lished boundaries segregating Blacks and whites. But 
whereas the “causes” of the 1919 Chicago Riot 
appeared, from a sociological point of view, to be only a 
question of shifting demographics, sociologists were at a 
loss to explain the new militant consciousness of the 
new arrivals from the rural South. 

Newly returned Black veterans who fought for 
“democracy” were readily viewed as the “New 
Negro” who had to be reckoned with. The new 
upwardly mobile Black middle class who had cul- 
tivated the mystique of the “Negro Renaissance” 
and lionized it in numerous essays and in Black 
literature were perceived as the “New Negro.” No 
one, however, recognized in the Black rural pro- 
letarian South, where the majority of Black folk 
lived, anything but an inert mass that needed to 
be “uplifted.” Chicago showed that they were of a 
mind to fight, and Marcus Garvey, and later in 
1925 the American Negro Labor Congress (ANLC), 
showed that they would be organized. 

Raya Dunayevskaya introduced me to the ANLC 
and Lovett Fort- Whiteman, its dynamic Black Marxist 
organizer and editor of its newspaper, the Negro 
Champion. She had worked in the offices of the Negro 
Champion, located at 34th and Indiana in the heart of 
Chicago’s “Bronzeville” in her youth. Fort- Whiteman, 
one of the founders of “Black Marxism” in the U.S., 
embodied the radical spirit of the times like no other 
American socialist. 

As a member of the IWW (Industrial Workers of the 
World), Fort- Whiteman was active in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio steel strike, was wanted by the authorities for his 
role in the Chicago Riot, and was a militant anti-war 
activist. He participated in the Fifth Communist 
International Congress in 1924, the first after the death 
of Lenin, and was the convener of the American Negro 
Labor Congress in Chicago, October 1925. The Congress 
brought together Black workers and Marxists to fight to 
improve the conditions of labor of Black workers and to 
break down the barriers of the trade union movement 
that barred Black workers. The Congress had a radical 
intematiortal perspective in support of anti-imperialist 
struggles worldwide, especially in Africa, and from the 
beginning engaged in the working-class struggles of 
women and involved women at every level of organiza- 
tional leadership. 

This legacy of Black radicalism, bom from sponta- 
neous events like the 1919 Chicago Riot and from the 
organizational initiatives of early Black Marxists, is one 
we recollect at the end of this century of ongoing Black 
struggle and carry with us into the twenty-first century. 
Working out their theoretical significance for a philoso- 
phy of liberation that can truly meet the test of the 
times is the arduous task still left to be done. 
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Editor’s note 


The following consists of Part 2 of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’a detailed commen- 
tary on Hegel’s Science of Logic. Part 1, 
on the Prefaces and Introduction to the 
Logic, appeared in our Januarv- 
February issue. Parts 3 and 4, on the 
Doctrine of Essence and the Doctrine of 

he April and 
These notes 
n in 1961 and appear in 
print for the first time. 

The Logic is one of Hegel’s most 
important- works and was of great ser- 
vice to Marx, especially in the writing of 
Capital. It has taken on new importance 
in light of the need to comprehend the 
logic of contemporary capitalism and 
the struggles against it. These notes will 
serve as an anchor of a nationwide 
series of classes News and Letters 
Committees will soon hold on "The 


Dialectic of Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis.” lb find out about how to 
participate in them, see the announce- 
ment on page 11, or contact the News 
and Letters Committee nearest you (see 
page 7). 

All material in brackets as well as 
footnotes have been supplied by the edi- 
tors. "SLI” and “SLII” refer to the text of 
the Science of Logic as translated by 
Johnston and Struthers, in two volumes 
(Macmillan, 1929); “SLM” refens to the 
translation by A.V. Miller (Humanities 
Press, 19691. The references to Lenin 
are to his 1914-15 commentary on 
Hegel's Logic, the first such study done 
by a Marxist. 

Dunaye'vskaya’s text has been slightly 
shortened, indicated by the me of 
ellipses. The original can be found in The 
Raya Dunayetskaya Collection, 2806. 


by 

Raya 

Dunayevskaya 

Founder of 
Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. 


We are finally ready to begin Book One, 
but we better remember the broad outline 
of the whole Logic into two volumes, 
Objective Logic and Subjective Logic; more 
definitely, it has three parts, namely. 1) The 
Logic of Being, 2) The Logic of Essence, and 
3) The Logic of the Notion. 

Book One: 

The Doctrine of Being 

Section One: 

Determinateness 

(Quality) 

Chapter I: Being 

There are only three short paragraphs in 
chapter I on Being, Nothing and Becoming, 
whereupon Hegel goes into no less than 
five Observations which stretch over 25 
pages, which, in fact, cover very nearly the 
whole of preceding philosophies, from the 
Orient through the Greeks to his own time 
on this question of Being.Thus: Observation 
One — the Opposition of Being and Nothing 
in Imagination contrasts Parmenides’ “pure 
enthusiasm of thought first comprehending 
itself in its absolute abstraction” to 
Buddhism where “Nothing or Void is the 
absolute principle,” to Heraclitus, whose 
opposition to both one-sided abstractions of 
Being and Nothing led to the total concept 
of Becoming: “All things flow,” which means 
everything is Becoming [SLI, pp. 95-96; SLM, 
p- 831 - 

But Hegel does not stop either with the 
Orient or with the Greeks, but proceeds to 
consider Spinoza, as well as the Kantian 
Critique. Not only that, it’s quite obvious 
that both in philosophy and in science 
Hegel is the historical materialist: “What is 
first in science has had to show itself first 
too, historically” [SLI, p. 101 ; SLM, p. 88] . 

If Observation One dealt with the Unity 
of Being and Nothing as Becoming in a pro- 
found manner, Hegel hurries to criticize 
this, too, in Observation Two — The 
Inadequacy of the Expression “Unity” or 
“Identity of Being and Nothing.”The point is 
that Unity “sounds violent and striking in 
proportion as the objects of which it is 
asserted obviously show themselves as dis- 
tinct. In this respect therefore mere 
Unseparateness or Inseparability would be a 
good substitute for Unity; but these would 
not express the affirmative nature of the 
relation of the whole. The whole and true 
result, therefore, which has here been 
found, is Becoming. . .” [SLI, p. 104; SLM, p. 
91]. 

He, therefore, proceeds to Observation 


Three — The Isolation of these Abstractions, 
in order to stress that the Unity of Being and 
Nothing has to be considered in a relation- 
ship to a third, i.e., Becoming, and therefore, 
we must consider the transition. 
Otherwise, we would constantly be evading 
the internal contradictoriness, although 
Hegel admits that “It would be wasted labor 
to spread a net for all the twistings and 
objections of reflection and its reasonings, 
in order to cut off and render impossible all 
the evasions and digressions which it uses 
to hide from itself its own internal contra- 
dictoriness” [SLI, p. 106; SLM, p. 94]. 

He here hits out at his two main enemies, 
Fichte and Jacobi, whom he compares to 
the abstractions of Indian thought or the 
Brahma: “this torpid and vacuous conscious- 
ness, taken as consciousness, is Being” [SLI, 
p 109; SLM, p. 97] . (With this should be read 
the section on Oriental philosophy [in] 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History. It used to 
annoy me very much because I thought it 
showed German arrogance to Oriental phi- 
losophy. But it is, in fact, so objective an 
analysis of Hinduism that it will explain a 
great deal of modem India’s difficulties in 
stamping out castes.) 

Both in the observation 
“Incomprehensibility of the Beginning” and 
the next Observation— "'The Expression to 
Transcend,” Hegel has shifted both the actu- 
al and the philosophic, not alone from Being 
and Nothing to Becoming, but transcended 
Becoming, which is the first leap forward 
from an abstract being to a determinate, or 
specific being, with which chapter II will 
deal. All we need to remember at this point 
is that “what is transcended is also pre- 
served” [SU, p. 120; SLM, p. 107] . 

Chapter II: 

Determinate Being 

The structure of Logic has now been set. 
We will at each point, though not in as over- 
whelming a manner, state a fact or proposi- 
tion and then proceed to an Observation; in 
a word, the polemical movement in the 
Logic follows right alongside, and insepara- 
bly, with the affirmative statement. 

You may recall that that is the form of 
Marx’s [ Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy ] . As you know, he was 
quite dissatisfied with the form, [and] dis- 
carded it for Capital. This was not only due 
to the fact that he decided that the polemi- 
cal, as history of thought rather than class 
struggle, should all be placed together in a 
separate book (Book Four).i That much is 
obvious and would not have, in itself, pro- 
duced such utter blindness on the part of 
Marxists who could quite easily see that the 
historical, to Marx, was not history of 
thought, but history of class struggle, since, 
as a matter of fact, Kautskyan populariza- 
tions dealt with the class struggle without 
much concern to thought. No, it is the 
dialectics, the new, the creative dialectics of 
the class struggle, which did not separate 

1. This refers to Marx’s decision, made in the 
mid-1860s, to place his polemics with various 
theoreticians in a separate volume 4 of 
Capital', it was published after his death as 
Theories of Surplus Value. See Marxism and 
Freedom, pp. 81-92. 


transforming 


[SLI,p. 125; SLM, p. 113] 


itself from 


But it must not be imagined 


that Hegel is only arguing 


one con- 


with other philoso- 


phers, though that is 


his world. He is also 


moving to ever 
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stages of the con- 


crete, for what 


pervades every- 
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he is already 


with it as 


G.W.F. Hegel 


dition (sostoyaniye) to another” [LCW 38, 
P 109]. 

Hegel proceeds next to analyze Finitude 
and Ought.The Ought in turn is followed by 
an Observation where he tangles with 
Leibniz (SLI, p. 148; SLM, p. 135] and with 
Kant and Fichte [SLI, p. 149; SLM, p.^ 136] 
who, he insists, have the standpoint, pre- 
cisely because they get stuck in Ought, 
“where they persist in Finitude, and (which 
is the same thing) in contradiction.” 

Lenin is again moved here to speak about 
the profound analysis Hegel makes of the 
Finite, saying “The Finite? that means move- 
ment has come to an end! Something? that 
means not what Other is. Being, in general? 
that means such indeterminateness that 
Being=Not-Being. All-sided, universal flexi- 
bility of concepts — flexibility reaching to 
the identity of opposites” [LCW 38, p. 110], 

In the section which follows on Infinity, 
the critical point is transition: “Ideality 2 may 
be called the Quality of Infinity; but, as it is 

2. In German the paired terms idealism and 
ideality are used more frequently than in 
English, in a sense parallel to realism and 
reality. 


reading] Hegel. . .” [LCW 38, p. 109]. This, 
mind you, is said not in Book Three on 
Notion, nor even in Book Two on Essence, 
nor even in Section Three of Book Two on 
Measure where we are “practically” ready to 
jump into Essence, but in the very first sec- 
tion of Book One, chapter II. 

At this point Hegel comments that in the 
question of determination the chief point is 
“to distinguish what is still in itself and 
what is posited . . . and being-for-other.This 
distinction is proper only to dialectical 
development and is unknown to the meta- 
physical (which includes the Critical) phi- 
losophy” [SLI, p. 135; SLM, p. 122]. It is here 
that Lenin has his first definition of dialectic 
as the doctrine of the identity of opposites, 
before which generalization, he writes:“This 
is very profound; the thing-in-itself and its 
transformation into the thing-for-other (cf. 
Engels). The thing-in-itself, in general, is an 
empty, lifeless abstraction. In life in the 
movement all and everything is used to 
being both ‘in itself’ and ‘for other’ in 
relation to Other, 


first negation of the negation,” Lenin gets 
furious with him at this point and returns to 
a warm feeling toward Engels by referring 
to the quotation about “abstract and 
abstruse Hegelianism” [LCW 38, p. 108]:. 

And yet it is only a few short pages 
beyond this when dealing with finitude and 
against the Kantian thing-in-itself... [that] 
Lenin remarks that this whole attack on the 
Thing-in-itself is “very profound” and again 
“sehr gut!!" [very good, LCW 38, pp. 110- 
11]. Lenin straightaway makes that conclu- 
sion of the essence of the dialectic which 
he is going to repeat throughout his reading 
and which will indeed become the basis of 
all his writings from there on from 
Imperialism to the Will. 

Thus, it is near Hegel ’s remark against the 
critical philosophy, i.e., Kant [SLI, p.; 135, 
SLM, p. 122] that Lenin writes: “Dialectic is 
the doctrine of the identity of opposites — 
how they can be and how they become 
identical, transforming one into another — 
why the mind of man must not take these 
opposites for dead, blocked (zasty-vafoiye), 
but for living, conditioned, mobile, trans- 
forming one into the other. En lisatit [in 


philosophy — how long is my working 
day? — from the class struggle, which remain 
a mystery to the materialists who were so 
busy “opposing the mystical” in Hegel. 

But the fact that the Hegelian structure 
could not be “copied” by Marx, but had to 
be re- created, does not mean that the 
Hegelian structure for Hegel was wrong. On 
the contrary, he deals with thought, and the 
logical form of the Universal there is the 
Notion. 

We have moved from the Universal, 
General, Abstract Being to a definite Being 
or Something, but this assumption of a 
definitive quality immediately moves Hegel 
to an observation — “Quality and Negation” 
“Determinateness is negation posited affir- 
matively , is the meaning of Spinoza’s omnis 
determinate est negatio [every determina- 
tion is a negation], a proposition of infinite 
importance; only, negation as such is form- 
less abstraction. Speculative philosophy 
must not be accused of making negation, or 
Nothing, its end: Nothing is the end of phi- 
losophy as little as Reality is the truth” 


PART 2 DOCTRINE OF BEING 
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essentially the process of Becoming, it is a 
Transition, like that of Becoming in 
Determinate Being, and it must now be indi- 
cated” [SLI, p, 163; SLM, p. 150]. Two other 
observations followed this one, one on 
“Infinite Progress”: “Bad Infinity,” 3 says 
Hegel, like progress to infinity, is really no 
different than Ought, “the expression of a 
contradiction, which pretends to be the 
solution and the ultimate” [SLI, p. 164; SLM, 
p. 150]. The second observation is on 
“Idealism,” where he contrasts Subjective 
and Objective Idealism, and which brings us 
to Chapter III,“Being-For-Self.” 

Somewhere in this chapter — in fact, in 
the first Observation— ideality is taken up 
both as it applies to Leibniz's Monads, 4 as 
well as Eleatic Being, 5 and also the Atomistic 
philosophy, 3 4 5 6 and again, there are many 
observations ending with the one on Kant's 
“Attraction and Repulsion.” Now on the one 
hand, Lenin is very specific in his interpre- 
tation here, calling attention to the fact that 
“the idea of the transformation of the ideal 
into the real is profound ; very important for 
history. . . against vulgar materialism" [LCW 
38, p. 114], and yet the whole chapter on 
Being-For-Self, when Lenin first approaches 
it, is considered by him to be “dark waters” 
[LCW 38, p. 114]. At this point here, during 
the correspondence with [C.L.R. James] and 


many of the conditions which we will meet 
in the Absolute Idea shows that you can, in 
fact, not make sharp 
divisions even in ■■■■■■■ 
those most sharply 
pointed to by Hegel 
himself — Being, 

Essence, Notion — as is 
shown over and over 
again by the fact that 
he deals with Kant 
who was the greatest 
philosopher before 
him in this very sec- 
tion. 

Indeed, Lenin here 
notes (evidently it 
struck him for the first 
time) that the self- 
development of the 
concept in Hegel is 
related to the entire 
history of philosophy. 

In any case, in the 
Observation on the 
Unity of the One and 
the Many, [Hegel] 
deals also with the 
dialectic of Plato in 
the Parmenides. What 
is true is Hegel’s very 


“The fact that the 
Hegelian structure 
could not be ‘copied’ 
by Marx, but had to 
be re-created, does 
not rtiean that the 
Hegelian structure 
for Hegel was 
wrong. On the 
contrary, he deals 
with thought, and 
the logical form of 
the Universal there 
is the Notion.” 


ugh Notes on 

HEGEL’S 

CIENCE 

OF 


LOGIC 



[Grace Lee] in 1 949, Grace 
[Lee] developed her 
thoughts on this chap- 
ter as one dealing 
with the developing 
subject as it first arose, 500 B.C., to the 
Absolute Idea, or the conditions for univer- 
sality of the modem proletariat. She seemed 
to think that Being-For-One coming from 
Being-For-Self was unclear to Lenin because 
he did not understand abstract labor as we 
did. I doubt that was the reason since in the 
Doctrine of Being, we are, comparatively, at 
a low stage of development in Hegelian 
thought. 

The fact, however, that [Hegel] can at this 
“low stage” be so profound and point to so 


3. “Bad” or “spurious” infinity refers to the 
condition in which a finite thing, in reaching 
for infinity, becomes another finite thing, ad 
infinitum, without ever reaching true univer- 
sality. 

4. Irreducible, fundamental substances of the 
universe according to Leibniz, of which the 
prime monad is God. 

5. The Eleatics were a school founded by 
Parmenides who upheld a doctrine of monism 
wherein reality is one, motionless, undifferen- 
tiated, and unchanging. 

6. The chief ancient Greek atomists were 
Democritus and Epicurus, who held that real- 
ity is composed of indeterminate particles 
called atoms, which acquire determinacies 
such as color and shape only through their 
interaction with human sense organs. 


sharp opposition to so-called independence 
in the One: “Independence having reached 
its quintessence in the One which is for 
itself, is abstract and formal, destroying 
itself; it is the highest and most stubborn 
error, which takes itself for highest truth; 
appearing, more concretely, as abstract free- 
dom, pure ego, and further as Evil. It is free- 
dom which goes so far astray as to place its 
essence in this abstraction, flattering itself 
that, being thus by itself, it possesses itself in 
its purity” [SLI, p. 185; SLM, p. 172]. 

Section Two: 

Magnitude (Quantity) 

We have first now reached the transfor- 
mation of Quality or Determinateness into 
Quantity, Being-For-Self having concluded 
Section One, and having in turn been divid- 
ed into three — Being-For-Self as such, the 
One and the Many, and Repulsion and 
Attraction. 

In the first observation on Pure Quantity, 
as well as in the second observation on 
Kant’s “Antinomy of the Indivisibility and 
Infinite Divisibility of Time, Space and 
Matter,” the concept that we are approach- 
ing is that of Continuous and Discrete mag- 
nitude.? But before he deals with these con- 
cepts, Hegel feels he must attack not only 
the concept of Quantity as simple unity of 


Discreteness and Continuity, but also the 
idea that Kant had of four antinomies, as if 
that number exhausts 
contradiction instead of 
the fact that every single 
concept is in fact an 
antinomy. In attacking 
Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, the attack is on 
Kant for being “apagog- 
ic” [SLI, p. 207; SLM, p. 
193], that is to say, 
assuming what is to be 
proved and thus repeat- 
ing the assumption in 
the conclusion. Hegel 
protests that Kant’s 
proofs are “a forced and 
useless tortuosity,” “an 
advocate’s proof” [SLI, p. 
208; SLM, p. 194], which 
sounds exactly as if it 
says he is a “Philadelphia 
lawyer.” He considers 
the dialectic example of 
the old Eleatic school of 
thought as superior to 
Kant, despite the fact 
that so much of actual 
history had occurred 
■mhbhbm since that period, which 
certainly should have 
led to a more profound conception of 
dialectic. 

Discreteness, like Continuity, is a moment 
of Quantity and in fact it is only both 
moments, their unity that is, that produces 
Quantum. At the same time, both in this 
chapter and in chapter II on “Quantum,” we 
sense Hegel’s sharp distaste for mathemati- 
cal proof as being unworthy of philosophy, 
even though at its start, in the theorems of 
Pythagoras, they were of the essence, and 
there is no doubt also of their importance, 
and in fact necessity, to Newtonian science 
and differential and integral calculus. 
Although I know next to nothing of this, and 
I am sure that modern mathematics which 
has reached into economics, automation, 
and space science, that in essence all that 
Hegel says here is inescapably true as is all 
that he says on “Bad Infinity,” and I dare say 
that any infinity that is not human is bad. ... 

Section Three: 

Measure 

With the very first statement, “Abstractly 
the statement may be made that in Measure, 
Quality and Quantity are united” [SLI,p. 345; 
SLM, p. 327], Lenin once again becomes 
excited and at the end of it, he makes all 
those observations — Leaps! LEAPS! LEAPS! 
[LCW 38, p. 123] . The observation on Nodal 
Lines Lenin copies out nearly in full.There is 
no doubt whatever that a transition from 
Quality into Quantity as a leap, in opposi- 
tion to the concept of any gradual emer- 
gence, is the transition point for Lenin him- 
self, breaking with the old Lenin, not 
because the old Lenin was ever a “gradual- 
ist,” but because the objectivity of these 
leaps in all aspects of life is not anything 
merely quantitative or merely qualitative, or 
as Hegel puts it: “The gradualness of arising 
is based upon the ideas that that which aris- 
es is already, sensibly or otherwise, actually 
there, and is imperceptible only on account 
of its smallness. . . Understanding prefers to 
fancy identity and change to be of that indif- 
ferent and external kind which applies to 
the quantitative” [SLI, p. 390; SLM, p. 370], 

To sharpen his own very different con- 
cept, Hegel goes over to this question of 
gradual transition of Quantity to Quality in 
Ethics, and says, “A more or less suffices to 
transgress the limit of levity, where some- 
thing quite different, namely, crime, appears; 
and thus right passes over into wrong, and 
virtue into vice” [Sli, p. 390; SLM, p. 371]. 

The third chapter of this section is called 
“The Becoming of Essence” and is the tran- 
sition, therefore, to the Second Book [The 
Doctrine of Essence] . 


7. In Hegel continuous magnitude is a quanti- 
ty which “propagates itself without nega- 
tion.. .a context which remains at one in itself’ 
[SLI, p. 214; SLM, p. 200], Discrete magni- 
tude is a quantity that is noncontinuous or 
interrupted; it breaks Up into “a multitude of 
ones.” The unity of both constitutes the con- 
cept of quantity. 
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PERMANENT WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Your lead on “Right-wing coup at 
home, permanent war abroad” by Olga 
Domanski was helpful in seeing how we 
are being prepared for war here and 
everywhere. They “expect” it because 
they are manufacturing it. The question 
is whether the human race will get 
through this period of its history with 
any semblance of a society, much less a 
truly civilized one. The tendency is 
toward fascism as society crumbles 
unless there can somehow be a mass 
awakening- What will be the alarm that 
awakens us from our denial and from 
our path toward barbarism? 

I have read Part I of the “Rough Notes 
on Hegel’s Science of Logic” in the same 
issue and would appreciate getting a 
copy of the syllabus for the six classes 
you will be holding. How much has been 
kept from us to help us truly grasp the 
meaning of our lives. 

Longtime supporter 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

As a musician, I consider Clinton to 
be a “virtuoso” politican, who can sound 
progressive even when implementing 
some of the most reactionary political 
aims of the far right. The three-ring cir- 
cus of impeachment would be the laugh- 
ing stock of any sensible person if it 
were not so tragic to realize the kind of 
people holding the reins of power not 
only in the U.S. but the whole world. I 
admired your analysis of the objective 
situation in the January-February. 
issue. Unfortunately we are much closer 
to fascism than most people realize. 

Veteran of Hungary 1956 
Canada 

* * * 

American imperialism doesn’t know 
how to make peace but only how to make 
war. In spite of the disagreements and 
contradictions, the other imperialist 
governments, hypocritically called 
“international community,” are fully 
Clinton’s accomplices. Beyond formal 
claims of distance they haven’t done 
anything to stop the attacks on the Iraqi 
people, and never will. The assembly of 
the Great Powers is uncertain and divid- 
ed but must submit to the destructive 
actions of the White House. Worldwide 
chaos is getting worse and the destruc- 
tive nature of U.S. imperialism is among 
its main causes. 

Socialismo Rivoluzionario 
Italy 

* * * 

The stories in N&L on the small 
protests around the country against the 
bombings and sanctions on Iraq have 
been very helpful to those of us here 
whose weekly vigil is also very small, 
because when we read about the other 
small demonstrations we know we’re not 
so alone. It means something to take a 
stand, even if there are not hundreds of 
thousands in the streets right now try- 
ing to stop the madness. 

The January-February lead article 
suggested that the far Right’s attacks on 
Clinton had shifted the focus of atten- 
tion from his acts of genocide to the 
insanity of Christian fundamentalism, 
making it hard for a movement against 
the bombing to generate steam. It began 


to make sense when the lead reminded 
us of what Nixon’s attempts to set up a 
one-party rule in the U.S. really meant. 
But if it’s true that the bombings and 
sanctions which have killed so many 
thousands and destroyed “normal” life 
for millions could become a secondary 
issue when the ruling class began to 
feast on itself, then we are in more trou- 
ble than we had thought. 

Mitch 
Bay Area 

* * * 

The January-February lead-editorial 
article made the point that the power of 
the far Right has been underestimated. 
I’m afraid that, far from bringing that 
point home, the impeachment has 
reinforced the underestimation because 
he was acquitted and everyone expects 
the Democrats to rebound in the next 
election. Meanwhile our local paper is 
full of letters from rightists in a lather 
about the country’s “immorality,” and 
conservatives like Paul Weyrich are 
declaring that “there is no longer a 
moral majority.” Will we now see them 
make a “logical conclusion” to all this 
that what is needed is a stem dictator- 
ship of the religious right’s “morally” 
superior minority? 

Subscriber 

Tennessee 

* * * 

I applaud the formerly blacklisted 
writers, their families and supporters 
who are protesting the plan to give Elia 
Kazan an honorary Oscar at this year’s 
Academy Awards. Kazan sold out at 
least eight “friends” in the 1950s by 
“naming their names” to Joe McCarthy’s 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee. Not only has he never apol- 
ogized, but has said he would do it 
again. McCarthy’s witch-hunt, and all 
who contributed to it, destroyed many 
lives and cannot be washed away just 
because the perpetrators are now old 
men. We must not forget this travesty, 
especially now that the far Right again 
reaches out to control our lives. 


BOYCOTTING 
RACISM AND 
NEO-NAZISM 


Your readers in the Chicago area 
might want to know that “Record 
Breakers” on the Northside sells white 
power music which not only serves as a 
major recruitment tool for organized 
racism but is also a chief fundraiser for 
them. We need to tell our friends and 
neighbors that when they patronize 
“Record Breakers” they are supporting 
the “white power movement” and the 
worst cults kids can get sucked into. The 
Anti-Racist Action group is trying to get 
distributors to cut off the dissemination 
of these recruitment tapes for hate 
groups. 

Boycotter 

Illinois 


M. J. Grey 
Chicago 



MISSISSIPPI’S NEW RIGHTS CENTER DIRECTOR 


A large, enthusiastic crowd assem- 
bled at the Mace Atrium in Greenville 
on Feb. 7 to welcome Jaribu Hill as the 
new regional director of the Center for 
Constitutional Rights. Jaribu is well 
known to all of us who have been fight- 
ing for civil rights, workers rights and 
women’s rights in Mississippi. In a pow- 
erful speech during the ceremony she 
recalled the work of Fannie Lou Hamer 
as what had inspired her to stay on the 
battlefield, after she came to work with 
poor people in the Mississippi Delta 
while she was still a law student. 

The Center for Constitutional Rights 
needed a new director in Greenville 
because its previous director, a fighter 
for civil rights and voting rights, 
Margaret Carey, was elected as a judge 
last November. That election was a 
great victory for us in Washington and 
Sunflower counties. 

Jaribu Hill is the key person behind 
the Southern Human Rights Organizing 
Conference. This is the coalition which 
began in Oxford, Miss, in 1996 and 
brought together more than 150 


activists representing human rights 
organizations and labor unions, as well 
as civil rights and women’s rights 
groups, from all over the South. I have 
been part of that from the beginning. We 
came from different movements, talked 
with each other about our struggles and 
problems, and are committed to working 
for a new beginning and a new society 
with justice for all in the South. 

Jaribu also started the Mississippi 
Workers Center for Human Rights, an 
independent organization to help work- 
ers with all kinds of problems and strug- 
gles. She inspired us as women working 
in the Delta Pride catfish plant because 
she supported our struggle and helped 
make it known everywhere. Anyone who 
wants to contact the Center for 
Constitutional Rights or the Mississippi 
Workers Center for Human rights, can 
get in touch with Jaribu Hill by calling 
her at (601) 334-1416 or writing P.O. Box 
1223, Greenville, MS 38701. We are 
very glad she is now in the Delta to stay. 

S. Hamer 
Mississippi 


Readers' Views 


THE SCENE IN DETROIT 

Michigan Governor John Engler and 
Detroit Mayor Dennis Archer are push- 
ing for legislation to take over the 
Detroit Public Schools by removing the 
elected school board and appointing 
their own. What an African-American 
science teacher told me is worth repeat- 
ing: “I don’t like them taking away my 
right to choose the Board, even though 
the Board we have is not worth defend- 
ing. There is no quick fix. They blame 
the teachers but most of us are dedicated 
people who just can’t do everything the 
children need. We need a radically new 
attitude: teachers, parents, children and 
community all working together. It truly 
does take a village.” In the meantime, 
the children are the ones hurt most by 
all the wrangling. 

S. Van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * * 

An hour after a judge ruled that the 
city of Detroit had a right to clear city- 
owned property, a fleet of city trucks 
began removing thousands of art objects 
that formed “Heidelberg Project,” a col- 
lage of discarded items which artist Tyree 
Guyton had been developing on a block 
lined with vacant lots, small abandoned 
houses, and several residences. A vocal 
minority of the neighborhood has opposed 
the project but, beside the 200,000 people 
from 75 countries who have signed the 
guest book, people all over the city sup- 
ported Tyree’s work. 

Much of the Heidelberg Projject 
remains on privately-owned property on 
the block. One aspect of the project began 
when Tyree’s grandfather’s home was 
painted with large polka-dots in a rain- 
bow of colors. Now project artists and 
friends paint pie-plate-sized polka-dots on 
blighted and abandoned buildings all over 
the city. Tyree has vowed to polka-dot the 
whole damn city. 

Dan and Susan 
Detroit 


LETTER FROM MOROCCO 

I appreciate your work and struggle 
against capitalism in the U.S. I am one 
of the militants of the Moroccan revolu- 
tionary movement struggling against 
dictatorship and dependant capitalism 
and for true democracy and socialism in 
Morocco. This movement has been much 
repressed. Most of its activists and 
almost all its leaders have been jailed for 
many years. This severe repression dur- 
ing the ‘70s and ‘80s did not stop the 
struggle. Prisons became very active 
fields of struggle, especially against 
human rights violations and for a real 
democracy in Morocco. r 

Since the beginning of the ‘90s* many 
victories have been won, most of the 
political prisoners have been released, 
political exiles could return to Morocco. 
But this does not mean that the nature 
of the regime has changed. Although 
there are elections, despotism continues. 
The constitution legalized the sacred 
nature of the king who holds the real 
power. Elections are rigged. The govern- 
ment has no real power. 

We are anxious to read your books and 
will be sending you copies of our paper, 
La Voie Democratique, which is active in 
many struggles, from the trade unions to 
human rights, women’s liberation and 
the jobless. 

Revolutionary Marxist 
Morocco 

• 

STOKELY CARMICHAEL 

Your obit for Stokely (Kwaipe Ture) 
repeated the quote attributed to him 
that the best position for women in the 
movement was “prone.” He may have 
meant “supine,” but prone is the best 
position for firing a rifle. ; • 

More worrying was his statement I 
witnessed at a rally of 15,000 people at 
the LA sports arena three decades agp: 
“One billion Chinese people need one 
man to bow down to, and half a billion 
Africans need one man to bow down to.” 
It is not only an absurd formula, but I 
assumed he meant himself. With “lead- 
ers” like this, who needed demagogues? 

Observer 
Lo® Angeles 


NEO-COLONIALISM IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The neo-colonial status of the 
Philippines is about to be deepened 
through a military arrangement with the 
U.S. known as the Visiting Forces 
Agreement. As Defense Secretary 
William Cohen put it at a meeting of 
Southeast Asian and U.S. political and 
business personalities, there could not be 
a more opportune time to re-commit the 
U.S. to the region than now when “the 
current Asian financial crisis heightens 
the need for the U.S. to maintain and 
bolster its military presence.” 

All this is being done regardless of 
strong Filipino nationalist opposition, 
and of Constitutional provisions uphold- 
ing Philippine sovereignty and territori- 
al integrity, restricting the entry of for- 
eign troops and prohibiting nuclear 
weapons as well as establishment of for- 
eign military bases within Philippine 
territory. This onerous agreement is ren- 
dering the Philippines captive once 
again to U.S. military designs for hege- 
mony both regionally and globally. 

T. Rosmer and K. Bauzon 
New York 


INTERNATIONAL 

WORKERS 

STRUGGLES 



Striking mineworkers in Sonora, 
Mexico have been fanning out across 
Northern Mexico to get support for their 
struggle. At the conference against 
NAFTA which they held in 1994 with 
workers and trades union officials in var- 
ious industries, they warned precisely 
about the onslaught of privatization that 
has created ghost towns by now. In 
recent months the assault has escalated, 
beginning with violations by the compa- 
ny of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. It then moved on to closing down 
the treatment plant where the industrial 
waste from the processing plant was 
treated before flowing into the local 
river. All this was in the name of cost- 
cutting, and led the workers to go out on 
strike on Nov. 18, 1998. The state 
authorities are now arresting the union 
leaders and terrorizing the population 
which has supported the strike. 

The strikers are asking workers every- 
where to support them by raising the 
question in their trade unions and faxing 
statements of support to Manuel Ernesto 
Romero Reyes, General Secretary, 
Section 65 of the Mineworkers Union of 
the Mexican Republic at fax number 011- 
663-66-73-92. 


Alan Benjamin, 
San Francisco Labor Council 
California 


* 3$ * 


At least 28,500 farm workers and 
their families in the San Joaquin Valley 
have been affected by the freeze that hit 
the California citrus industry in 
December. With most of the oranges, 
lemons and some vegetable crops lost, 
thousands of workers who have been out 
of work for two months already now face 
nine more months of unemployment. 
They are in desperate need of food, and 
some face the loss of their homes and 
need utility assistance. The National 
Farm Worker Ministry is working with 
the UFW to obtain both in-kind dona- 
tions of food and financial contributions. 
Especially needed are rice, pinto beans, 
canned meat, oil, and other staples. 
More information on how to help can be 
learned by calling Ron Patterson at 941- 
208-8247 or Virginia Nesmith at 314- 
726-6470. UFW supporter 

Illinois 


* * * 


S. Hamer’s article in the January- 
February issue about the way the Wayne 
Farms chicken processing plant has been 
bringing in workers directly from Mexico 
makes you wonder if they are bringing 
them in illegally just so they can exploit 
them as undocumented workers. A lot of 
conservative people I’ve talked with are 
worried about immigrants coming here 
and taking their jobs, but don’t know 
what the companies are doing. It’s some- 
thing people need to be told about. 

Young working woman 
Memphis 
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THE CRIMINAL INJUSTICE 
SYSTEM 

The criminal injustice system around 
the whole world serves the dictates of the 
State. In the U.S. it serves to get rid of 
unemployed African-American youth at 
the same time it lets the capitalists bring 
factory work into the prisons at abysmal- 
ly low wages. In Kosova it serves to crim- 
inalize the population as a whole and 
demoralize it. Of 11 people recently 
arrested, two died in police custody. 
Lawyers are not allowed to speak with 
prisoners before their court appearances. 
Under their Criminal Code #136 people 
can be convicted under suspicion of con- 
stituting a group intending to endanger 
the authority of the State. You don’t have 
to belong to the KLA. All Albanians are 
suspect because they are suspected of 
fevoring independence. Observer 

Prague 

* * * 

The criminal case around Geronimo 
Pratt has been part of the LA legal land- 
scape for more than 30 years. Geronimo 
spent 27 years behind bars (eight of them 
in solitary confinement) and was finally 
released in June 1997 after it was 
revealed that prosecutors at his 1972 
murder trial had concealed evidence that 
would have led to an acquittal. But 
District Attorney Gil Garcetti refused to 
drop the case until right now. You don’t 
have to be a rocket scientist to figure out 
that it’s because he wants to enter the 
next primary election without the specter 
of the Pratt case hanging over the cam- 
paign. What is outrageous is that he is 
now trying to claim credit for his office in 
supposedly turning up key evidence that 
led to Pratt’s release. The truth is that the 
only reason that evidence was finally 
turned over to Pratt’s lawyers was 
because one of the investigators refused 
to hide it. Disgusted 

Bay Area 

* * * 

The article, “Inside Texas death facto- 
ry” in the January-February issue, power- 
felly depicted the inhumanity of the state 
machine intent on executing prisoners. 
The lone voice of humanity was that of 
the prisoner telling the story. It was his 
voice that pointed out that the dehuman- 


ized brutality of the people who rim the 
death machine is measured in the way 
“we are all diminished a little more each 
time one of these atrocities is carried out.” 
The only thing that makes sense when 
you read an article like that is to tear 
down the prison walls. Ready to help 

Memphis 

* * * 

American capitalism has always had a 
love affair with slavery. Never acquiesc- 
ing to the abolitionists, they have fought 
tooth-and-nail through the centuries to 
keep some form of slave labor available 
for maximum exploitation. In the years 
since the Civil War, prison slaves have 
largely filled and satisfied this most dis- 
gusting aspect of capitalism. 

In an essay I have written, “All Slaves 
Must be Freed!” I challenge the American 
people to rise above the historical bigotry 
which allows the slave industry to contin- 
ue unabated under the guise of “criminal 
justice.” I’m a staunch abolitionist, not 
only of prison slaveiy but also the system 
of wage slavery. My current incarceration 
may seem to lend bias to my writing. 
However, I see it as an awakening to the 
real America. Ronald Young 

Huntsville, Texas 

Editor’s note: The size and frequency of 
N&L prevents us from being able to print 
many of the important articles and manu- 
scripts we have received from prisoners 
around the country. We will try to share 
excerpts as space permits in coming issues. 
* * * 

As someone interested in systemic, per- 
manent change of this system I appreci- 
ate News & Letters’ philosophic perspec- 
tive. It is rare, and I find it helps me 
think about issues in new ways. 

Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, CA 


ON C.L.R. JAMES 

My new book, The World of C.L.R. 
James: The Unfragmented Vision, which 
will be published by Clydeside Press, 
Glasgow, in March, contains new materi- 
al on James, Raya Dunayevskaya, social- 
ist-humanism and world socialism. As a 
critical Marxist, I don’t think the Left 
needs hagiography. The book is critical of 
a whole range of socialist figures, includ- 
ing James and Dunayevskaya, though it 
focuses on the positive contribution made 
by all practitioners of libertarian social- 


ism since the 1930s. Your readers can 
order a copy from me for $21 by writing to 
me at 8 Tarbert Place, Polmont, Falkirk, 
FK20YX, Stlingshire, Scotland. Above 
all, I hope they will do everything they 
can to get the book into public and uni- 
versity libraries. James D. Young 

Scotland 


PALESTINIANS AND 
ISRAELIS 

We strongly oppose President 
Weisman’s decision to reduce the sentence 
of five Jews who murdered Palestinians, 
especialy considering Israel’s zealous 
objection to the release of Palestinians 
“with blood on their hands.” It isn’t the 
first time he has reduced a sentence 
imposed on Jewish murderers solely 
because they are Jewish. It is even more 
objectionable in light of the existing 
inequality between Palestinians and 
Israelis before the law. Since the intifada, 
of the 113 cases where Israeli civilians 
killed Palestinians in the Occupied 
Territories, only two were convicted and 
given life imprisonment. Of the 91 cases 
in which Palestinians killed Israeli civil- 
ians, 24 were convicted and all received 
life sentences. This discrimination does 
not enjoy public support; 87% of the 
Israeli public believes a Palestinian and a 
Jew convicted of the same offense should 
receive the same punishment. 

BTselem 

Jerusalem 


SCHOOL OF ASSASSINS: 
CLOSE IT DOWN! 

It was great to see the standing ovation 
given to Father Roy Bourgeois after his 
talk at St. Scholastica High School here in 
Chicago, describing how he began the 
grassroots movement to shut down the 
U.S. Army school that has trained 60,000 
Latin American soldiers in torture tech- 
niques against anyone working for the 
rights of the poor in those countries. I 
doubt that many in the nearly 400 pri- 
marily middle-aged folks who crowded 
into the auditorium to hear him have 
been in any “protest” movement before. 
But it was impossible to remain unmoved 
by his description of the reality of Latin 
America, which he showed lies both in the 
poverty and oppression and in the resis- 
tance against it. 


When he described how he had got onto 
the base at Ft. Benning, Ga., 15 years ago; 
climbed a tall tree outside the barracks 
where the Salvadoran soldiers being 
trained would be sleeping; waited for 
dark, and then turned on the boom box he 
had taken with him to blast out the voice 
of Archbishop Romero giving the cathe- 
dral speech he had delivered the night 
before he was murdered, you could see, 
almost as if you had been there yourself, 
the shock of the soldiers who ran out look- 
ing skyward in panic. 

The 15 years since then may seem slow 
progress toward shutting the SOA down, 
but it seems clear the number of protests 
has finally begun to grow substantially 
and reach new audiences. What a great 
new dimension it would give to May Day 
this year if the White House rally and 
civil disobedience at the Pentagon being 
planned for May 1-4 actually succeeds in 
shutting it down. Participant 

Chicago 

ENVIRONMENTAL RACISM 

I’ve been living across from Dunn Field, 
the most polluted part of the Defense 
Depot, for 47 years. When they first start- 
ed the project they said they would clean 
up the polluted underground water but 
didn’t begin the effort until the Depot 
closed in 1997. There are huge hills of pol- 
luted material in Dunn Field that are 
supposed to be covered over but are still 
open. The dust covers our cars and has 
got into our homes. We have called about 
it but got no response. They tell us it’s not 
harmful to our health but we think it is. If 
the dust gets in your nose, you can hardly 
breathe. Black woman 

Memphis 


HANDS OFFTINKY WINKY! 

Jerry Falwell’s attack on the lavender, 
pur se-to ting Teletubbie is silly and sinis- 
ter at the same time. The same conserva- 
tives who used to make a career out of tar- 
geting “reds,” and saw communists 
behind every bush, are now on a lavender 
witch-hunt. Falwell is whipping up a dan- 
gerous climate of bigotry that leads pre- 
cisely to incidents such as the murder of 
gay college student Matthew Shepard in 
Wyoming. It’s well past time to put a stop 
to this campaign of cultural-cleansing! 

Radical Women 
Seattle 
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Nigerian elections reflect new upheavals on African continent 


(Continued from page 1) 

convention of the National Association of Nigerian 
Students declared its support for the struggle of ethnic 
nationalities and for environmental justice, and promised 
to campaign for the restoration of democracy in govern- 
ment institutions 

Another recent development is that the youth from the 
Ogoni, Ijaw and other ethnic groups living in the delta 
region (where most of the oil is extracted) have asked the 
federal government to redress the terrible injustice and 
abuse of human and environmental rights. 

Most recently, workers of Ekiti State and Plateau State 
have joined in industrial actions and strikes in demand of 
a minimum wage. These workers are demanding that 
their wages be tripled in response to the terrible decline 
in living conditions and wages that they have been sub- 
jected to throughout the last decade of military rule. 

These and other grassroots struggles, and not 
the parading of a ‘‘transitional program” of a 
return to civilian rule by the military, will define 
the future political situation of the country. An oil 
producing nation like Nigeria which has failed to 
provide even basic fuel supplies to its own people, 
where corruption and regionalism is endemic, and 
where national development is at the mercy of 
international capital is clearly a nation that is run- 
ning out of time. 

The Nigerian junta’s struggle for military hegemony on 
the continent also continues unabated, even though the 
economic realities in the country speak against such 
activities. The high levels of unemployment, the lack of 
clean water, the environmental disasters and the increas- 
ing poverty of the masses are not opening the eyes of the 
junta to reality. 

CIVIL WAR IN SIERRA LEONE 

Today a quarter of Nigeria’s army is involved in con- 
flicts in neighboring African countries. The West African 
peace keeping force ECOMOG is a tool of the Nigerian 
military junta. It has greatly lost credibility since it inter- 
vened in Liberia several years ago. The ECOMOG forces 
fought a bitter war with the forces of present Liberian 
President Charles Taylor who is said to be a strong 
defender of rebel forces fighting in Sierra Leone. 

Of the 15,000 ECOMOG troops now in Sierra Leone, 
12,000 are Nigerian. The war in Sierra Leone has 
claimed more than 20,000 fives since it started in 1991. 
The Revolutionary United Front (RUF), whose leader, 
Foday Sankoh, is currently detained in Nigeria, at first 
enjoyed much support from the ordinary people. By May 
1997 it joined with the Armed Forces Revolutionary 
Council (AFRC) to remove president Ahmad Tejan 
Kabbah from office. 

Kabbah was reinstated by the Nigerian-led ECOMOG 
forces in February 1998. He promised to bring peace to 
the country by talking to the RUF. This was welcome 
news for all Sierra Leonians. But he soon did the oppo- 
site. Under his rule 24 soldiers were executed, 43 were 
given the death sentence and 1,200 were detained for 
political reasons. Instead of the promised peace talks, he 
announced a death sentence against Foday Sankoh. 

However, the record of the AFRC and RUF is no better. 
Their recent victory in Freetown, when they briefly took 
control of the capital, showed the true nature of their bru- 
tality. Thousands were murdered and made homeless. 
According to the UN mission that returned from 
Freetown, over 150,000 people were displaced and 1,000 
men, women and children abducted by the rebels. 

This alone proves that despite their claims to be 
“revolutionary,” the RUF and AFRC are incapable 
of convincing anybody that they will bring about a 
genuine change to the country. 

The ECOMOG forces are also guilty of abuses. They 
have carried out summary executions of suspected rebels 
and civilians, including children. But this does not appar- 
ently impress the U.S. According to Susan Rice, the U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, the 
Clinton administration will ask Congress to provide $4 
million in logistical support to ECOMOG. 

The U.S. and Britain have long given military training 
to the forces of Kabbah. The French are said to be on the 
side of the RUF and AFRC. The so-called end of the Cold 
War is clearly a nightmare for the African continent, as 
shown in the day to day reality of its people. 

THE AFRICAN ECONOMY 

What underlines the political situation in places like 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone is a continental economic crisis. 
After more than three decades of political independence, 
economic development for the African continent is a 
dream in the far distance. 

The colonial economy was aimed at aiding the indus- 
trial development and economy of the colonial masters. It 
was never meant to achieve economic development in the 
interests of the colonized nation. The dependence of the 
colonial economy was blessed by the African middle class, 
which was more concerned with building an alliance with 
either of the two world superpowers, the U.S. and Russia, 
than with breaking from its dependency. 

Certainly, as Frantz Fanon argued, most of them 
lacked the basic understanding of the nature of their 
national economies. In such a situation it became a mat- 
ter of choosing sides and not basing themselves on the 
creativity of the African masses. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in the chapter on “The 
African Revolutions and the World Economy” in 
Philosophy and Revolution, “The tragedy of the African 
revolutions began so soon after revolution had succeeded 


because leaders were so weighed down with the con- 
sciousness of technological backwardness that they 
turned to one of the two poles of world capital. The isola- 
tion from the masses deepened so that the new rulers 
began to look at them as mere labor power.” 

The colonial economies were designed for the 
maximum exploitation of surplus value, and tech- 
nological transfer or capital investment from the 
West or the East was only a political statement to 
contain the freedom struggles. The simple fact is 
that neither the West nor the East have enough 
capital for itself, let alone to export to Africa. 

Africa is in fact fallin g further behind than ever. In 
1993 its share of world trade was 2.4%; in 1996 it was 2%; 
and in 1997 it fell to 1.9%. In the 1960s the annual capi- 
tal growth rate of GDP was 1.3%. It fell to 0.8% in 1975 
and zero by 1986. 

Since then, even oil producing nations such as Nigeria 
have seen their GDP growth decline, from 4.2% in 1996 
to 3.6% in 1997. The non oil-producing nations are expe- 
riencing a decline in world market prices for agricultural 
export goods. In these nations GDP growth declined from 
3.7% in 1996 to 2.3% in 1997. In the least developed coun- 
tries GDP growth declined from 4.9% in 1996 to 2.4% in 
1997. 

The fall in agricultural growth follows the same trend. 
Though the amount of cultivated land increases, yield per 
hectare has declined seriously. Moreover, less than 2% of 
cultivated land in Africa is irrigated. 

The problem is not that poor farmers are irresponsible 
but that agriculture still “remains monoculture, the price 
of their one crop buffeted by the price structure of the 
world market, and whether they plan or do not plan has 
little effect on the neocolonialist structure” ( Philosophy 
and Revolution, p. 225). 

All of this has led to a massive debt burden. The debt 
which African countries owe the West totaled $301 billion 
in 1993, then went up to $312 billion in 1994 and to $349 
billion in 1997. This accounts for 67% of the continent’s 
total GDP. The service of this debt represents a massive 
transfer of capital from the continent to Europe and the 
U.S.. Furthermore, new tax systems and so-called new 
trade liberalization policies promoted by the IMF and 
World Bank are accelerating the rate of capital export 
from Africa to rich Europe. Neither the West nor the East 
can claim any statistical proof that they are committed to 
the development of the continent. 


CONTRADICTIONS FROM WITHIN 

The economic deterioration has created a climate of 
political tension throughout Africa. In countries like 
Zimbabwe, the fascist character of the leadership has 
become so open that one now begins to wonder if it can 
survive any longer. 

Angola, which along with Zimbabwe has sent troops to 
the Congo to defend Kabila’s government from an insur- 
gency, is now facing serious military problems at home. 
The rebel forces of UNITA, led by Jonas Savimbi, have 
intensified their offensive. The UN, which was supposed 
to monitor the peace process, was reduced to an onlooker 
by allowing UNITA to rearm and mobilize their forces. 

Thousands of Angolans are being forced to move to 
safer towns. The food crisis in the country is likely to get 
out of hand in a very short period of time. The question 
is whether the government will survive this time without 
the help of the Cubans who have more problems to look 
after than sending soldiers to Angola. 

Perhaps most disheartening is the war between 
Ethopia and Eritrea. The ruling parties of these two 
nations fought side by side against the Stalinist govern- 
ment in Ethiopia in the 1970s. Yet today they are drop- 
ping bombs on hospitals, destroying water storage facili- 
ties and Schools, and killing men, women and children in 
order to secure a “military victory.” If former revolution- 
aries cap only manage to address each other through a 
conflict that was created by the very forces which they 
fought and died against, then we must recognize that the 
spirit of the revolution has been betrayed. 

I have no reason to believe that these failures 
will be the model of the coming African revolu- 
tions. The coming revolutions have the advantage 
of witnessing the grounding of revolution from 
within the revolutionary movement itself. They 
can therefore learn the lessons of the past and 
start oh a much higher level than previously. 

As the ongoipg struggles in Nigeria show, the African 
masses continue to search for new paths to liberation, 
despite the enormous barriers facing them from interna- 
tional capital and internal crises. As Dunayevskaya 
wrote in Philosophy and Revolution, “The whole point 
seems to be to hold onto the principle of creativity, and 
the contradictory process by which creativity develops.” 


Editorial 


Under the whip of the punitive state 


So intense was mass hatred against the religious 
Right orchestrating an attempted coup that the Senate 
backed down from removing Clinton from office. While 
far Right mouthpieces like William Bennett complained 
about the public’s low morals, the truth is that people 
recognized the threat to freedom for all if morality can be 
dictated by a few self-appointed sex police. 

However the punitive state which the right wing has 
shaped and which mounted a grand inquisition against 
Clinton is still in the business of stealing freedom. For as 
different as Clinton is from the working people in the 
U.S., the same punitive state which prosecuted Clinton 
for most of 1998 has been instilling fear into the fives of 
many of lesser means for a lot longer. And notwithstand- 
ing the prosecution he was subjected to, Clinton was the 
victim of a crusade of his own making, having con- 
tributed to the atmosphere of punishment as an advo- 
cate of the death penalty and as an architect of this coun- 
try’s prison gulag. That atmosphere has been reinforced 
by the punishment meted out by sanctions on the Iraqi 
masses, forgotten during the spectacle of impeachment 
and the Senate trial. 

The current incarnation of the punitive state took on 
the face of Kenneth Starr when he was hired to investi- 
gate the Whitewater land deal and he has been investi- 
gating Clinton ever since. The special prosecutor law 
under which he was appointed originally was passed by 
Congress two decades ago to insulate the special prose- 
cutor from political firings of the kind Nixon attempted 
during the investigation into the Watergate scandal and 
his grab for single-party rule. When it was to the advan- 
tage of the far Right, the special prosecutor law has been 
a conduit for appointee Kenneth Starr to exercise unlim- 
ited powers and help the religious Right stage a power 
grab of its own. 

The House body that impeached Clinton is well-prac- 
ticed in punishing the accused regardless of civil liber- 
ties. It includes 65 former prosecutors including all the 
House managers in the Senate trial. Thus the path to 
political success is littered with the ruined lives of many. 

VICTIMS OF STATE AGGRESSION 

In an unprecedented break from unquestioned state 
authority, DuPage County (Illinois) prosecutors and 
sheriffs will be tried for cheating to get two innocent 
men, Rolando Cruz and Alejandro Hernandez, convicted 
for murder. Pretrial hearings opened just as the Chicago 
Tribune exposed a national scandal, namely that prose- 
cutors routinely cheat, often knowingly putting innocent 
people on Death Rows across the country. Known cases 
amount to 381. 

The rule of unjust law prevails though. Best known as 
one whom the punitive state wants to make an example 
is Mumia Abu- Jamal. A revolutionary and political pris- 
oner, he was framed for killing a Philadelphia cop in 1981 
and sentenced to death. The very same Judge Sabo who 
presided over the original trial presided over subsequent 


appeals and has ruled out new evidence in Mumia’s 
favor, honoring every prerogative of the prosecutors. No 
sitting judge has sentenced more people to death than 
Sabo. 

At least twd U.S. mayors who were once prosecutors 
have built their political careers on law-and-order poli- 
cies. When Anthony Porter was released in February 
after 16 years on the Illinois death row, one of the first 
things we were reminded was that the prosecutor at the 
time, Richard M. Daley, used any means necessary to 
win a conviction and contributed to the atmosphere of 
wrongful convictions that now has resulted in 11 being 
released from the Illinois Death Row. 

The atmosphere of punishment has become a policy of 
fascisjh in New York thanks to paramilitary death 
squads roaming the streets, commissioned by Mayor 
“Adoph” Giuliani. One of these squads picked out a Black 
immigrant. Amadou Diallo, and mowed him down in 
front of his home. It was a wrongful execution where jus- 
tice was not manipulated, but rather dispensed with 
altogether. 

RESISTING THE LORD HIGH PROSECUTORS 

Thanks to community movements in solidarity with 
the wrongfully convicted and political prisoners, the 
punitive dictates of prosecutors are meeting resistance. 
Socially conscious journalism students discovered evi- 
dence that exonerated Porter, and daily protests are tak- 
ing place in New York City over the Diallo execution. 

At the three-day National Conference on Wrongful 
Convictions and The Death Penalty in November in 
Chicago, living testimony to the need to smash the puni- 
tive state was presented in one poignant session. One 
after another, Rolando Cruz and 27 others among the 
country’s 73 men and two women released from Death 
Rows introduced themselves. They stated the dates of 
their wrongful convictions and confinements, and con- 
cluded, “If the state of Illinois had its way, I would be 
dead now,” or Florida, or Texas, and so on. 

The most striking aspect of the conference was the 
growing challenge to the prerogative of those self- 
appointed to kill. It could be seen most strongly in the 
participation of those, like Louva G. Bell, mother of 
Ronald Kitchen whose tortured confession at the hands 
of infamous j Chicago cop Jon Burge led to a wrongful 
murder conviction. Nine other of Burge’s victims lan- 
guish on death row. It was recently reported that prose- 
cutors covered up evidence of forced confessions. 

In fight of the Senate vote not to remove Clinton, some 
have waxed nauseatingly about the Constitution’s pro- 
tections against single-party dictates. Meanwhile the 
death penalty, adjudged constitutional after a brief 
moratorium in the 1970s, is imposed without care on the 
innocent and carried out disproportionately on the poor, 
Black and Latino. Taking that prerogative away from an 
ever more punitive state is the goal of a growing mass 
movement. 




Madison, Wis. — The sixth annual Midwest 
Bisexual, Lesbian, Gay and Transgender College 
Conference, held in February, demonstrated the pas- 
sion and reason of queer youth. With over 1,500 people 
in attendance, the energy was palpable 

Elders and advisors attempted to “educate” the 
youth with sessions featuring assimilationist figures 
like Candace Gingrich. They also encouraged strategies 

NY gays condemn 
police reaction 

New York — Gay rights activists rallied Feb. 17 at 
police headquarters to protest police brutality at the 
Matthew Shepard memorial march last October. The 
Oct. 19th Coalition, formed in response to mass arrests, 
beatings and mistreatment of peaceful demonstrators, 
held this event to publicize its filing a wave of com- 
plaints with the Civilian Complaint Review Board. 

The coalition has gathered enough information to file 
close to 60 charges of police brutality or misconduct 
against over 50 officers by name or badge number. Its 
investigations are continuing. Its findings include the 
police charging on horseback into groups, seriously 
injuring three people; the arrests of 136 peaceful 
marchers (the NYPD disputes the number); excessive 
use of night sticks; punching and shoving; anti-gay and 
| lesbian shouts such as “Get back, faggot”; holding those 
arrested in jail for 18 to 27 hours, and the denial to 
some of vital medications, food, or access to bathrooms 
I and water. 

The first two arrestees to go to trial were acquitted. 
In one case, the arresting officer’s lies were documented 
on video. The coalition demands that all charges be 
dropped, that the police and their commanders who 
instigated the illegal tactics be punished, and that the 
U.S. Justice Department investigate. 

Richard Spedale, a representative of the coalition, 
said at the rally, “Last October we assembled to mourn 
the death of Matthew Shepard when the NYPD com- 
mitted numerous aets of brutality against peaceful vigil 
participants. We continue to mourn the tragic death of 
i Matthew Shepard and we stand in solidarity with those 
New Yorkers who are outraged at the police killing of 
Amadou Diallo in the Bronx. We will not tolerate police 
misconduct in any form; police brutality must end now.” 

After some dancing around the police who were try- 
ing to box us in with barricades, the group at Police 
Plaza vowed to continue its campaign against police 
brutality by participating in the Feb. 22 demonstrations 
over the police murder of Amadou Diallo and other 
j actions. —Participants 

Announcing a discussion series starting in March... 

The Dialectic of Marx's Capital 
and Today's Global Crisis 

The economic meltdown in 
such areas as East Asia, 
j Russia, and parts of Latin 

America and the possibility 
j that it might spread to the 

entire world economy has 
j helped impel new interest in 
Marx's Capital. At the same 
time, a new generation of 
thinkers and activists have 
come of age who are search- 
ing for an alternative to both 
"free market" capitalism and 
the state-capitalism that once 
called itself Communism. 

This series speaks to these 
questions and concerns by 
exploring what Marxist- 
Humanism has contributed to 
the understanding of Marx's 
greatest theoretical work. 

As Lenin once said, "It is 
impossible to understand 
Marx's Capital, and especially 
its first chapter, unless one 
has understood the whole of 
Hegel's Logic.'' For this 
reason, the core readings will 
be selections from Marx's 
Capital, writings on Capital 
from the Archives of Marxist- 
Humanism, and Raya 
Dunayevskaya's "Rough Notes 
on Hegel's Science of Logic." 

For a syllabus and a 
schedule of classes, contact 
the News and Letters 
Committee nearest to you. See 
the directory on page 7. 


Class 1 

The Origin and Scope of 
Capital: 

Marx's Re-creation of 
Hegel's Dialectic 

Class 2 

The Phenomenon of 
Capitalism: 

The Commodity-Form 

Class 3 

The Essence of Capitalism 

(I) : 

The Labor Process 
Class 4 

The Essence of Capitalism 

(II) : 

The Labor Process and the 
Transformation of the Value 
of Labor Power into Wages 

Class 5 

The Notion of Capitalism: 
The Absolute General Law 
of Capitalist Accumulation 

Class 6 

The Logic of Capitalist 
Crisis: 

Overproduction, 
"Underconsumption," or 
the Decline In the Rate of 
Profit? 


of working “inside” reformist organizations. The only 
leftist session at the conference was a lively discussion 
led by Jennifer Rycenga on Marxist-Humanism and 
revolutionary queer history. Youth flocked to this ses- 
sion and raised profound questions on the need for rad- 
ical changes, a more inclusive movement, and the need 
to build a totally new society. 

A critique of their parents’ generation— the radicals 
of the ‘60s— was made with a decisively revolutionary 
twist. Fritze, a young lesbian, described how her moth- 
er had tried to talk her out of taking any direct politi- 
cal action by saying that “the ‘60s had failed and were 
dead.” Fritze retorted, “Your failure does not mean rev- 
olution is impossible!” 

Another gay college student, Adam, cogently 
pointed out that the ‘60s generation might be the 
first revolutionary movement which unequivocal- 
ly knew it had failed, and that they were trying to 
impose their defeatism on the next generation. 

The question that the students— including high 
school students— were explicitly and repeatedly raising 
was “what happens after the revolution?” Unlike their 
parents’ generation, and perhaps because they are 
queer and know how repressive those regimes were to 
sexual minorities, the queer youth showed no desire to 
tail end state powers that called themselves socialist, 
whether that be Cuba or the former Soviet Union. 

Instead they felt free to ask the difficult ques- 
tions of how we could re-create the dialectic 
without having revolutions turn into their oppo- 
site, a question explicitly raised by a 14-year-old 
gay youth. 

As N&L reported in relation to queer movement 
activity in October ahd November of 1998, the vicious 
lynching of Matthew Shepard appears to have galva- 
nized rather than cowed student activism. It was heart- 
ening to see radical straight students willing, indeed 
eager, to identify with queers. Opposition to police vio- 
lence, support for Mumia’s cause, feminist alliances, 
and attention to racism revealed this as a multiple 
issue queer youth movement. While the reformist and 
assimilationist trends were quite visible, they do not 
represent the liveliest segments of queer youth, who 


Youth fight sanctions 



Members of Humanitarian Action Collective unfurl 
banner against sanctions killing thousands in Iraq. 


Memphis, Tenn. — Five members of the Human- 
itarian Action Collective brought seven relief boxes 
into the post office on Feb. 18. In one of these boxes 
was a book on first aid; in the others were children’s 
aspirin, children’s non aspirin analgesic, band-aid 
strips and children’s Robitussin. After filling out the 
customs declarations, we brought to the postal clerk 
these desperately needed resources to deliver to a 
country in a state of complete infrastructural disinte- 
gration. The post office. could not accept our packages; 
yet every rule was followed, and every appropriate 
form was filled out. - 

Why were we not permitted to send our relief boxes? 
Is there a special kind of suffering and disease not 
painful or tragic enough for Tylenol? Lack of such sim- 
ple medicines is directly responsible for the deaths of 
well over 5,000 children every month in this decaying 
country. According to the post office, the packages were 
too heavy, but the heaviest weighed fewer than five 
pounds and contained at most four items of medicine. 

Our government says that, in this special case, sav- 
ing innocent lives must occur no more than one bottle 
of chewable children’s aspirin at a time. Could it be 
that the U.S. government does not want us to help the 
sick in this one country? Is it a matter of foreign policy 
to keep these people sick and dying? It is if those get- 
ting sick and dying are sick and dying in Iraq. 

Maybe the Iraqis do not need American medicine, 
but it’s the least we could give them. In the 1980s we 
gave them chemical weapons, then satellite support to 
use those weapons. In the 1990s we gave them Desert 
Shield, Desert Storm and Desert Fox. Most of all, we 
have given the Iraqis eight years of intense decay 
under the most comprehensive economic sanctions 
ever imposed upon another nation. 

As American citizens and as humans, we must do 
our own part. And now we should give these sanctions 
a pledge of defiance; now we should give the American 
people the truth that our television news and govern- 
ment officials will not. 

—Ceylon 


are ready to undertake their historic responsibility to 
“re-create the dialectic anew.” 

—Jennifer, Maya, and Suzanne 

Queer Notions III: Even More Thoughts on the 
Relation between Sexuality and Revolution, has 

just been published. Get it for $3 from News & Letters . 

Students contribute to 
‘thunderclap of freedom’ 

by Kevin Michaels 

Feb. 3 saw an event take place which has dramatical- 
ly discredited the already embattled institution of the 
criminal justice system of the state* of Illinois. On that 
date the doors of the state’s death row opened wide and 
Anthony Porter, a Black man who had come within sev- 
eral days of being executed for a 1983 double murder 
which took place in a park on Chicago’s South Side, 
walked out free on bond. A headline in the Chicago 
Tribune described this event, which followed a dramatic 
revelation that Porter had been wrongfully convicted, as 
a “thunderclap of freedom.” 

Integral to the unfolding of this dramatic event were 
four students of Northwestern University journalism 
professor David Protess. Protess, along with investiga- 
tive reporter Rob Warden, have a distinguished record 
of involving students in cases which have exposed the 
capricious and racist nature of the justice system. 

FINDING TRUTH OUTSIDE SYSTEM 

In 1994, four Black men known collectively as the 
Ford Heights Four were released from prison and par- 
doned by the governor as a result of exposure generated 
by investigative work of several of Protess’s students. 
The Four had been convicted of a 1978 double murder as 
a result of gross prosecutorial misconduct. Two of them 
had been sentenced to die. 

This time around, Protess assigned four of his stu- 
dents to work on Porter’s case. They examined the doc- 
umentation from the trial and even visited the park in 
which the murders took place to re-enact the crime as 
described by the prosecution’s sole witness. The discrep- 
ancies in the witness’s story the students uncovered 
during this experience convinced them of Porter’s inno- 
cence. 

Events moved quickly from that point onward. The 
students tracked down and interviewed the witness who 
recanted the testimony he said the police coerced out of 
him. Before long, they had located a man living in 
Milwaukee whom the police had interviewed the morn- 
ing after the murder. Their visit resulted in the man 
confessing that he, not Anthony Porter, was responsible 
for the killings. Porter had simply been a convenient fig- 
ure whom the police had wished to remove from the 
streets. 

HONOR ROLL OF THE RELEASED 

Porter was released and has begun the process of 
adjusting to life on the outside after almost 16 years on 
death row. A public meeting held at a restaurant on 
Chicago’s north side on Feb. 11 raised money for 
Porter’s new life and gave him and his family a chance 
to speak out against the grave injustice they had been 
made to suffer. 

Porter is the tenth man to be released from death row 
in Illinois since the reinstatement of the death penalty. 
In addition to two of the Ford Heights Four, this num- 
ber also includes the recently released Rolando Cruz. 

At least ten others currently sitting on death row 
have been identified as having been convicted as a 
result of police or prosecutorial misconduct, including— 
in the case of Aaron Patterson— torture at the hands of 
former Chicago police lieutenant Jon Burge. As one of 
David Protess’s students told the Washington Post, “I 
think there are a lot of Anthony Porters out there.” 

The commitment and energy of these students has led 
directly to a powerful indictment of the racist death 
penalty. Their effort has contributed greatly to a grow- 
ing movement for a moratorium on executions in 
Illinois. Hopefully this momentum will have national 
ramifications and help to curb the increasingly retribu- 
tive nature of the criminal justice system in the U.S. 
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U.S. war on Iraq , death of King Hussein 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The permanent U.S. war on Iraq and the response to 
the death of Jordan’s King Hussein both demonstrate 
that we live in an era of U.S. imperial arrogance, 
nowhere more than in the Middle East. “Not since the 
Persian Gulf War in 1991— and before that, Vietnam— 
have American forces engaged in such routine combat in 
such a sustained way over such a prolonged period,” 
wrote the New York Times on Feb. 21. 

As against March 1998 when massive opposition at 
home and abroad forced the U.S. to call off planned air 

Terror in East Timor 

Paramilitary gangs armed, financed and politically 
supported by the Indonesian military have stepped up 
their terror campaign in East Timor over the last two 
months, driving thousands of people from their villages 
to seek refuge along the southern coast and in the cap- 
ital Dili. In this context, the Indonesian government’s 
announcement that it “may grant independence to 
East Timor if its own restrictively-defined plan for 
“autonomy” is rejected by the East Timorese people is 
highly suspect. 

The post-Suharto Habibie government has also 
rejected outright any status referendum in East 
Timor, undoubtedly because such a vote would 
demonstrate the depth of support for full indepen- 
dence. This includes a new generation of youth 
born after Indonesia’s violent occupation and 
annexation of East Timor in 1976. Many pro-inde- 
pendence supporters view the growing paramili- 
tary threat as an Indonesia-orchestrated plan to 
intimidate East Timorese into accepting the gov- 
ernment-military's “autonomy” proposal, which 
means, ultimately, remaining within Indonesia. 

Opponents, including Nobel peace awardee Jose 
Ramos Horta, have rejected the government’s pro- 
nouncements as a ploy aimed to deflect international 
pressure away from criticism of reality in East Timor 
where, he said, “people are being slaughtered, where 
women are still raped, and torture is rampant.” He has 
called for the Habibie government to first release all 
East Timorese political prisoners and withdraw its 
20,000-strong army of occupation. 

The release of the guerrilla leader Xanana Gusmao 
to house arrest in Jakarta may also be aimed, at least 
indirectly, at buttressing Indonesia’s immediate aims. 
Gusmao has called for a cease fire and transitional 
period, for up to ten years, leading to a referendum on 
East Timor’s independence. 

Pope in Mexico 

The Papal visit to Mexico marked the 20th anniver- 
sary of Cardinal Wojtyla’s first crusade abroad as 
newly-chosen Pope John Paul II when in 1979 he first 
engaged in Puebla, Mexico, with the vocal and vigorous 
advocates of liberation theology and began his own 
unrelenting campaign against the alliance within the 
Catholic Church of clergy and lay workers with 
Marxists. 

In 1999, the Pope visited a purged Catholic estab- 
lishment in Mexico, presided over by Cardinal Rivera, 
who had been promoted by the Pope after Rivera closed 
down a liberation theology oriented seminary in 1995. 
Reportedly, now only 2 of 117 Mexican bishops are iden- 
tified with liberation theology. One is undoubtedly 
Samuel Ruiz in Chiapas, where 40 Catholic churches 
supporting the indigenous struggle have been shut 
forcibly by paramilitary squads. The word Chiapas.did 
not cross the Pope’s public lips. 


strikes on Iraq, the war of winter 1998-99 is not even 
being debated, let alone seriously opposed. Liberal and 
Black politicians have given Clinton a pass on Iraq 
because of the far Right’s impeachment coup attempt. 

Establishment newspapers have relegated the 
attacks on Iraq to the inside pages, even after the U.S. 
admitted that a missile had hit a civilian neighborhood 
near Basra. Antiwar groups and the Left have verbally 
opposed the bombing, but since December have not tried 
to organize substantial protests. 

Virtually unreported by the corporate media is the 
fact that eight years of U.S.-UN economic sanctions con- 
tinue to strangle the Iraqi people at a cost of up to 
500,000 lives to date. The U.S., which stood by as the 
Iraqi peoples’ uprising of 1991 was crushed, now claims 
that it will aid the opposition to the brutal regime of 
Saddam Hussein. As we go to press, his forces appear to 
have assassinated another prominent Shiite cleric, also 
crushing the protests that ensued. 

The media circus over the death of Jordan’s King 
Hussein was in sharp contrast to the silence over Iraq. 

Kurds protest kidnapping 

Swooping thousands of miles into Kenya with the aid 
of U.S. spy agencies, Turkish agents kidnapped 
Kurdish guerrilla leader Abdullah Ocalan, Feb. 15, 
spiriting him back to Turkey. News of this touched off 
several days of militant protest in Europe among 
Kurdish immigrants and their supporters. Protesters 
targeted not only Turkish embassies and consulates, 
but also those of Greece. This was because Ocalan had 
been under the protection of Greek diplomats in Kenya, 
who unconscionably allowed him to fall into Turkish 
government hands. Kurds and their supporters also 



Kurdish children protest in Kiev, Ukraine 


blame the other European governments such as Italy, 
France and Germany, all of whom claim to support the 
Kurdish cause within Turkey, yet none of whom had the 
courage to defy the U.S. by offering Ocalan asylum. 

Ocalan now faces what the Turkish and U.S. govern- 
ments dare to call a “fair trial” before a semi-military 
court. The government has already barred internation- 
al observers and is holding Ocalan in solitary on a 
remote island. Turkey already has thousands of politi- 
cal prisoners, some of them journalists jailed simply for 
writing about the Kurds. 

U.S. -based Kurdish human rights activist Vera 
Beaudin Saeedpour stated: “While the U.S. is attacking 
Iraq almost daily in its self-declared ‘no-fly zone,’ say- 
ing that it does so because it cares about the Kurds, it 
is backing Turkey in its attacks on the Kurds. They 
deny or punish any manifestation of Kurdish identity, 
yet Clinton has called Turkey a ‘shining example to the 
world of cultural diversity.’ Turkey and the U.S. insist- 
ed that Ocalan face justice in Turkey; but there isn’t 
any justice for a Kurd in Turkey.” 


Every major and minor world ruler paid their respects 
at the funeral, while even a left-liberal journal like The 
Nation editorialized that “he was the greatest Arab 
leader of our age” (March 1, 1999).; 

It is true that Hussein was willing to make peace 
with Israel and that his rule was not as brutal as 
that of the present governments of neighboring 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, or Syria. But will he truly be 
remembered as greater than Egypt’s Nasser who 
helped to liberate his country from British domi- 
nation? Or than Iraq’s Qasim, who overthrew 
Husseih’s British-installed cousin in 1958, distrib- 
uted land to the peasantry and reached out to 
both the Shiites and the Kurds, only to be over- 
thrown in a CIA-backed coup by Saddam 
Hussein’s Ba’th Party? 

The truth be told, Jordan’s King Hussein, for many 
years also on the CIA payroll, ruled over an impover- 
ished nation whose unemployment rate stands today at 
27%. So little has been done to promote women’s rights 
that even Hussein’s widow was not allowed to attend 
the all-male funeral. 

Although the monarchy and the army are based 
among the Bedouins, fully 60% of the population is 
Palestinian. They have not forgotten Black September 
in 1970 when the royal army killed thousands of 
Palestinians. Economic and political problems have 
deepened in the 1990s due to the embargo on Iraq, 
Jordan’s largest trading partner, and to the massive 
expulsion of Jordanian Palestinians from the Gulf 
States in 1991. 

Due to intransigence by Israel’s Netanyahu, no tangi- 
ble benefits have accrued from the 1994 peace treaty 
with Israel. Like the oil sheikdoms of the Gulf or Saudi 
Arabia, but without even the oil, it would seem that the 
new King Abdullah has a far more precarious hold on 
power than Jordan’s boosters are willing to acknowl- 
edge. 

German state elections 

On Feb. 7, elections in Germany’s state of Hesse, 
which includes Frankfurt, returned the Christian 
Democrats to power, ousting a Social Democrat-Green 
state government. As a result, the conservatives have 
also gained control of the upper house of the national 
parliament, putting them in position to block legislation 
from the national Social Democrat-Green government 
elected last fall. 

This stunning and bitter defeat for the Left after only 
100 days in power was not predicted by pre-election 
opinion polls. The Right had chosen its issues carefully, 
however, concentrating on stirring up racist anxiety over 
immigration. They organized a demagogic petition cam- 
paign against plans to liberalize citizenship laws. These 
plans, which include fairly generous rights to dual citi- 
zenship, would allow up to four million immigrants, 
many of them Turks, to gain German citizenship. 

After the Hesse election, the Christian 
Democrats seem determined to block any serious 
change in immigration laws, hoping to ride 
anti-immigrant sentiment back to power. The 
pragmatist Social Democrats seem ready to aban- 
don plans to liberalize immigration in any signif- 
icant way. 

On the labor front, however, working people have just 
scored important gains. I. G. Metall, at 3.5 million mem- 
bers the country’s largest union, signed a preliminary 
contract Feb. 18 for a 3.5% to 4.2% raise over 14 months. 
Capitalists had bitterly opposed a big raise, but workers 
staged a series of warning strikes and were preparing to 
shut down auto and steel plants completely. Employers 
are still threatening to resist nationwide implementa- 
tion of the settlement despite record corporate profits. 


===== J NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1963 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heteresexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Cops wage 
class war in 
Diallo murder 

by John Marcotte 

By now, the whole world has heard about Amadou 
Diallo, the young West African man murdered on Feb. 4 
right in the doorway of his home in the Bronx in a hail 
of 41 bullets from white racist police officers. The 
protests have not stopped since then (see p. 5). 
Protesters poured into the street one thousand strong 
that very first Sunday, Feb 7, calling this “a hate crime,” 
an “execution.” Protesters talked of “the NYPD snuff 
squads,” they compared it to the Central American 
death squads. 

Make no mistake about it- — the Black and Puerto 
Rican communities do not see this as a case of just a 
“few bad cops.” Diallo’s assassination was no mis- 
take. The only mistake the cops made was that Diallo, 
being from Africa, had not been in New York as a 
teenager to be criminalized by the NYPD, so that they 
could then trot out his “record” and paint him as a 
“criminal.” They were so desperate for some dirt on 
Diallo they grilled his roommates for seven hours with- 
out even telling them their friend was dead! They mean- 
while tore apart Diallo’s room. 

The Street Crimes Unit that killed Diallo is nearly 
100% white. They drive around Black neighborhoods in 
unmarked cars with hidden license plates, drive up on 
the sidewalk and brutalize and humiliate young people 
of color every single day. Those who would be in the 
KKK in other states, in New York join the NYPD. This 
and more is what protesters are saying. 

I was at that very first outpouring of outrage on 
Wheeler Avenue in the Bronx with my daughters, and 
we were just about the only white people there. Is the 
African-American community forever to be alone? It 
wasn’t that we felt unwelcome— not by a long shot. But 
the white absence was glaring, was shocking in the face 
of such a horrible event. The crisis is not just the NYPD 
murder but the near total lack of response at that point 
by any but the African diaspora, and Puerto Ricans. I 
suddenly remembered that during the Million Youth 
March last year, Harlem was placed under a state of 

(Continued on pa ge 3) 
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No justice 
for Black 
farmers 

by Lou TYtrner I 

In the first week in January the USDA (United States 
Department of Agriculture) announced with moralizing 
fanfare its historic settlement of a class action law suit 
brought by a group of Black farmers (Pigford v. 
Glickman) charging the USDA with systematic discrimi- 
nation in the period 1983 to 1997. President Clinton and 
USDA Secretary Dan Glickman publicly admitted that 
Black farmers have been the victims of historic discrimi- 
nation by the Agriculture Department. 

Black farmer organizations, such as the National 
Black Farmers Association, the Black Farmers and 
Agriculturalists Association, the Federation of Southern 
Cooperatives/Land Assistance Fund, have participated in 
the suit. The Congressional Black Caucus and its Black 
Farmers Task Force have held hearings on the steep 
decline in Black farms. At its height in 1920 there were 
925,710 Black farmers; by 1994 there were fewer than 
16,000, and fewer than 200 under the age of 35. 

The statistics don't tell the story of Black farmers in its 
disgraceful brutality, however. And therein lies the inad- 
equacy of the "historic" settlement. Black farmers were 
driven off their land and left impoverished by an unholy 
trinity of private lending institutions, local government 
institutions such as farm committees, probate judges, 
county administrators, etc., and federal USDA policies. 
As the Raleigh, North Carolina Land Loss Prevention 
Project declares, "the plight of the 20th century Black 
farmer resembles a modem day Trail of Tears." 

The January settlement of $375 million dollars is less 
than 20% of the $2.5 billion requested initially by the 
farmers. The federal district court judge charged with 
carrying out the settlement, Paul Friedman, has sought 
to strengthen a settlement that fundamentally leaves the 
USDA very much like it was by introducing changes in 
the settlement offered to Black farmers and their 
(Continued on page 5) 




NATO bombing of Serbia allows Milosevic 
to intensify genocide in Kosova 



by Peter Hudis 


That the massive bombing campaign against 
Serbia launched on March 24 by the U.S. and NATO 
will not aid the victims of Serbian oppression is 
graphically shown by the way Serb leader Slobodan 
Milosevic has accelerated his effort to “ethnically 
cleanse” Kosova of its Albanian populace. Serb forces 
in Kosova responded to the bombing of Serbia by 
torching dozens of villages, killing thousands of peo- 
ple, and taking over 20,000 Albanians hostage. 
Though the bombing of Serbia is the largest use of 
armed force in Europe since World War II, it has not 
stopped Milosevic from intensifying his genocidal 
war against the people of Kosova. 


ANEW STAGE OF CRISIS 

The bombing of Serbia is the largest offensive 
operation ever undertaken by NATO and the most 
massive use of armed force by the U.S. since the Gulf 
War of 1991. The air war against Serbia may contin- 
ue for weeks, or even months. Together with the almost 
daily bombing raids against Iraq, we are witnessing the 
further consolidation of the U.S.’s determination to wage 
permanent war to secure its interests. 

At the same time, Serb troops are intensifying the war 
against the people of Kosova by burning villages, raping 
and pillaging the populace, and executing any intellectual 
or community leader they come across, presenting Europe 
with its biggest humanitarian disaster since World War II. 

“Serbian paramilitaries are killing everybody who 
refuses to leave their homes,” said Adem Basha from Pec, 
Kosova’s second largest city, after crossing into Albania. 
Hundreds of thousands have been evicted from then- 
homes and are fleeing to the borders. Most of those arriv- 
ing there are women and children-indicating that the 
Serbs are systematically massacring the men, as they did 
in Srebrenica, Bosnia in 1995. The rape of Bosnia is being 
repeated, on a vaster and more chilling scale. 

Clinton says the bombing against Milosevic will bring 


Refugees from neighboring Kosova wait to register with 
authorities outside a police station in Skopje, Macedonia. 

him to heel, without the use of ground troops. History 
reveals a different truth. As the massacres in Rwanda in 
1994 showed, genocide does not require the use of heavy 
weapons. Light arms and machetes will suffice against a 
largely unarmed people, and the Serbs have that in 
droves. Whether or not the U.S. or NATO eventually get 
pulled into a commitment of ground troops, the fact that 
the peril to Kosova has only vastly increased since March 
24 refutes the notion that these state powers are the agent 
of its liberation. 

(Continued on page 10) 


DEFEND MUMIA 
ABU-JAMAL! 

March in Philadelphia on April 24 


Solfs sham conviction a wake-up call 


“I will continue to struggle whether it be from behind a desk 
at the University of Puerto Rico or at home with my family, or 
whether it be from behind prison bars. I am a free man. They 
can’t take that away from me.” — Jose Solis 

Chicago — In the most significant political trial in a 
long time, shock and outrage filled the courtroom here as 
a verdict of guilty on all counts was handed down March 
12 against Prof. Jose Solis Jordan. He was convicted, in a 
travesty of justice, of conspiracy, of destruction and 
attempted destruction of government property, and of pos- 
session of illegal explosives. All this was allegedly part of 
a plan to bomb a military recruitment center here in 1992. 

This trial had a number of farcical elements and 
moments, including the alleged motive for the bombing 
itself: to free Puerto Rican political prisoners. This was 
patently absurd, but the federal government did its best to 
stage-manage an atmosphere of clandestinity, tension, 
and implied potential violence. Solis supporters, mainly 
Puerto Rican youth who filled the courtroom benches for 
both weeks of the trial, were forced to undergo an extra, 
intrusive search of bags and pockets and pass through a 
second metal detector at the courtroom door. 

TISSUE OF FBI LIES 

Once inside, there was quite a political education to be 
had. Because there was no real physical evidence linking 
Prof. Solis to the bombing, the government’s case against 
him depended upon the word of the FBI’s paid informer, 
Rafael Marrero, and Marrero’s friend and alleged accom- 
plice, Eddie Brooks. Brooks claimed to have been a mem- 
ber of a secret organization along with Solis and Marrero, 
the Frente Revolucionario Boricua (FRB). But when 
asked, he couldn’t remember what FRB stood for:”I don’t 
know, fronterio something or other... Something about 
Puerto Rico.” 

When Brooks admitted that he had no real knowledge 


of who may have planted bombs, since he claimed to have 
dropped out of the group before anything happened, that 
left Marrero as the only real witness to anything. His tes- 
timony was a tissue of far-fetched tales about testing 
explosive devices on the Chicago lakefront and in 
Humboldt Park, both open, heavily trafficked areas. This 
was pretty funny, but it was not at all funny to hear that 
Marrero had been paid $119,000 by the FBI for his coop- 
eration in various show trials directed against the Puerto 
Rican independence movement. 

In the end, the government was left with arguing triv- 
ial points (“Where were you standing when you asked for 
a lawyer?”) and relying upon the testimony of a handful of 
FBI agents who claimed that an unsigned “confession” 
had been dictated by Soils. Aside from this, the case was a 
pure effort to demonize the admitted politics of Prof. Jose 
Solis Jordan, a proud independentista, and anyone else 
who held such views. 

ASSAILING CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The FBI’s use of paid informants should make anyone 
concerned with civil liberties take notice, and the attack 
on the Puerto Rican movement should make it of vital con- 
cern to all internationalists in the U.S. There was an 
astonishing lack of publicity, though, perhaps because the 
government knows that such travesties of justice are best 
performed in secrecy. 

This wall of silence has to be broken down. The evening 
after the verdict came down there was a candlelight 
protest outside the Metropolitan Correctional Center 
where Prof. Solis is being held pending sentencing. The 
crowd of 200 chanted “Jose! Jose!” and were answered by 
the prisoners inside who knocked on their windows and, 
with blankets, flashed their lights on and off. It was a 
moment of human connection that needs to grow into a 
national consciousness of this case, which will be appealed 
on a number of grounds. —Gerard Emmett 
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ROUGH NOTES ON HEGEL'S 
SCIENCE OF LOCK 

Third of four-part serialization of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
detailed commentary on Hegel's pathbreaking work. 
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Woman as Reason 


by Maya Jhansi 

Hillary Clinton and her husband Bill recently held a 
“millennium evening” event to “celebrate” women’s 
issues. At this obnoxiously ironic event, Hillary Clinton 
talked about the “progress” women in the U.S. have 
made this century and how today they face a “constant 
stream of choices.” (She forgot to mention the one 
choice that cronies in her hood are trying desperately to 
take away.) 

Interestingly, somebody who was following this dis- 
cussion on the Internet asked Bill Clinton what he 
would do to help the women in Afghanistan who are 
being brutally segregated and 
repressed by the ultra-funda- 
mentalist Taliban regime. 

Clinton criticized the Taliban’s 
treatment of women by comparing it to the “favorable” 
situation of women in Iran! In Iran, he said, there were 
hundreds of women candidates in municipal elections. 

This travesty passed for the White House celebration 
of Women’s History Month! What better expression of 
the absolute perversion of the concept of women’s liber- 
ation, where degrees of fundamentalist repression 
become boundaries that limit the vision of total eman- 
cipation that women’s revolutionary history brought 
and brings to life. 

In contrast, at the International Women’s Day con- 
ference in Chicago that I attended, many young women 
expressed a desire for a more vibrant, inclusive, con- 
crete and revolutionary concept of women’s liberation; 
one, however, that was not being articulated there. 

The conference in Chicago has been held annually for 
the last five years, ever since the UN women’s confer- 
ence in Beijing. Five years ago there were over 300 
women at the event; this year there were at most 50 
wolhen there at any given time. One of the questions 
raised was why, given the excitement so many women 
felt during the Beijing conference, were there so few 
women there? 

One young Women’s Studies student told me that she 
thought the conference lacked “continuity and a global 
perspective.” “I was expecting them to deal with issues 
like Afghanistan,” she said, “which is so important to 
all women. We need to open up another understanding 
between women from other parts of the world and chal- 
lenge Western feminism. The conference was too 
focused on what white middle-class women were 
doing.” 

To me, this woman’s critique is a challenge to 
the limited vision of social transformation that 
dominates much of the discussion on women’s 
history and theory today. Whether you are talk- 
ing to middle-class white feminists or to post- 
modernists, what is at risk of being lost and 
buried is the revolutionary nature of women’s 
thought and activities. Women are at the fore- 
front of many struggles today, from labor strug- 
gles in the Third World to welfare rights and anti- 
police brutality struggles right here at home. It’s 
clear that women have not stopped struggling. 
Rather, it is the absence of a concept of women’s 
liberation deep and revolutionary enough to 
encompass and develop such struggles that 
explains the disorientation in the feminist 
movement. 

Ib Raya Dunayevskaya what was particularly revo- 
lutionary about the Women’s Liberation Movement was 
its critique of the Left from within the Left itself. When 
women in the late 1960s and 1970s refused to put off 
their freedom until after the revolution, until after the 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Women’s groups in India are criticizing as outra- 
geous and insensitive a government plan to offer 
women rape insurance. They accused the government 
of treating rape like an accident that can be compen- 
sated with money, rather than a crime demanding the 
strongest punishment. 

* * * 

In April, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) is dedicating to all women 
workers their fourth International Day of Mourning 
for those killed or injured in work accidents. An ICFTU 
report to the UN Commission on the Status of Women 
in March revealed that many women workers are in 
jobs that damage their health. Over 335,000 workers 
are killed worldwide each year and 160 million con- 
tract occupational diseases due to working conditions. 
Women workers suffer the worst abuses due to stress, 
toxic chemicals, repetitive strain injuries, as well as 

violence and sexual harassment on the job. 

* * * 

In January, several hundred Kenyan women from 
Kangemi, one of Nairobi’s largest slums, raided all of 
that area’s illicit alcohol brewing houses, smashing 
their equipment. The women accused the brewers of 
destroying the health of their husbands and sons, and 
charged the police and city leaders with ignoring the 
illegal production of the cheap gin, chan’gaa, sold 
mainly to poor Kenyans. Last year more than 6,000 
died and many more were blinded after consuming the 
alcohol which contained lethal substances such as 
methanol. 


war in Vietnam had been stopped, until after the Civil 
Rights Movement had achieved its goals, they raised a 
most profound point, that “what happens after the rev- 
olution” had to be discussed NOW. 

To some, it may seem abstract to talk about “what 
happens after the revolution” in our post 1960s world. 
Yet, hasn’t the very idea of revolution been discredited 
by the fact that so many revolutions have failed or 
turned into oppressive regimes? The “what actually 
happened after” has discouraged many from thinking 
that a new and better society is possible. If this is so, 
then exploring the question of “what happens after” is 
what might very well be the way to reconstitute 
Women’s Liberation as a revolu- 
tionary idea and movement. 

That’s why I consider another 
activity that I participated in this 
month as a women’s history month activity. News and 
Letters Committees is sponsoring a class series on 
Marx’s Capital. To me, these classes are important for 
women and for women’s liberation because if we are 
serious about putting revolution back on the feminist 
agenda, then a new confrontation with the fullness of 
Marx is necessary. As Dunayevskaya put it in her book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution: “Despite all the new depth 
and scope t and global dimension of the new Women’s 
Liberation Movement today, the most serious errors of 
not only bourgeois but of socialist feminists are that 
they.. .have helped those men who have tried to reduce 
Marx to a single discipline, be that as economist, 
philosopher, anthropologist, or ‘political strategist.’” 
This is even more true to day. The classes are free and 
open. See ad on pg. 7 to find a local in your area. 

Date rapist protest 



More than 250 students demonstrated outside a 
faculty meeting at Harvard on March 9 — the day after 
International Women's Day — successfully demanding 
that a student guilty of date rape be dismissed. 
“Harvard expels people for plagiarism” said one 
senior. “Not to expel a student for rape would be 
really unjust.” 

Women for Justice 

New York — March 8 in New York saw the first 
International Women’s Day demonstration in several 
years, called by the group “Women for Justice.” About a 
thousand women, children and men came to City Hall to 
demand the arrest of the four cops who killed Amadou 
Diallo Feh. 4. His mother, Kadiadou Diallo, came from 
Guinea in West Africa for the rally. Other speakers 
included Latina and Chinese women who had members 
of their families killed or seriously injured by police bru- 
tality. The speakers described their efforts to get the 
responsible cops prosecuted, usually without success. 

Iris Baez was present, as she is at nearly every 
demonstration, to tell the story of her son 
Anthony’s murder for the crime of playing football 
in front of his house. The cop who put Anthony in 
a choke-hold was acquitted by the state court but 
convicted of ‘Violation of civil rights” by a federal 
court. With the money she received from her civil 
action against the city, Ms. Baez funded the 
Anthony Baez Foundation to combat police bru- 
tality, and she works tirelessly for the cause. On 
the daily picket line at Police Plaza over the Diallo 
murder, she told N&L it is heartening that police 
brutality is now getting publicity, but there is 
much more to be done. 

Diallo’s murder has brought out the relatives of many 
more victims of the police than did previous mobiliza- 
tions. Most of the family members involved are 
women— mothers, sisters, aunts. One Latina woman 
always comes to marches wearing a large button with a 
picture of her son, who was badly beaten by a gang of 
white -boys whom the police refused to stop. At a recent 
meeting in Harlem, several Latina relatives of victims 
came to tell their stories for the first time, and now they 
are coming to the Diallo demonstrations as well. 

\ —Anne Jadnrd 


San Francisco ■*- On March 19, close to 100 people 
gathered to “Forward the Militant Filipina Women’s 
Movement!” at an event organized by GABRIELA 
Network in San Francisco (S.F.). The event, “Women, 
Feminism and the New Millennium,” was sponsored by 
a number of local groups, including Out of Control, 
League of Filipino Students (LFS) and the San Francisco 
Women’s Building, among others. 

A dance piece uniting art and self-defense movements 
was performed by the Alleluia Panis Dance Theatre, fol- 
lowed by a powerful talk by Ninotchka Rosea, Filipina 
writer, activist and feminist, and founder of GABRIELA 
Network. 

She began with startling statistics on the status 
of Filipinas world-wide, most notably that 370,000 
women a year are exported from the Phillippines 
as “domestic workers” or “mail-order brides.” 

“Let’s not hide the commercial aspect of this. They are 
selling women. We cannot bring this mindset into the 
new mill ennium,” she asserted. Many mail-order brides 
are found through the Internet on which advertisements 
boast, “Sidk of white aggressive women? We do not offer 
feminists or lawyers in our catalog.” 

The Filipino government makes huge profits on taxes 
charged to all exported laborers. “We must fight back 
like the Filipina nurses who fought and won against 
laws forcing them to go back to the Philippines after five 
years of service in the U.S.” 

GABRIELA Network is organizing a Purple Rose cam- 
paign, asking supporters to refuse to “pay one penny” to 
the sex industry which exploits Filipina women. They 
oppose a UN move to consider prostitution “work.” “This 
law assumes women in this industry have a choice. But 
in the Philippines the choice for many women is either 
do it or die,” explained Ninotchka. 

This raises a question for me because we have sup- 
ported San Francisco sex workers fighting for equal 
rights as porkers, I support sex workers’ rights to health 
and safety, and therefore legalization of their trade. But 
how do ypu support the rights of sex workers without 
boosting the exploitative sex industry which enslaves 
women world-wide? —Julia Jones 

Anyone interested can send donations to the Purple 
Rose campaign at GABRIELA Network, Bay Area 
Chapter, $ 543 18th Street #14, San Francisco, CA 94110. 

Struggles of HIV+ 
women in prison 

San Francisco — To celebrate International 
Women’s Day, California Coalition for Women Prisoners 
(CCWP) showed a new video, Blind Eye to Justice, which 
documents the struggle of fflV+ women in prison, fea- 
turing interviews with women still in prison, ex-prison- 
ers and activists. 

What comes through the many individual stories of 
women demanding more reasonable care is a demand to 
be recognized as human. Yvonne Knuckles, for example, 
told of heir experience of being handcuffed and humiliat- 
ed in front of her co-workers in prison when her test came 
back positive. As soon as the prison found out she was 
positive, they treated her like a security risk. No one 
explained anything about what it means to be HIV+ or 
offered any treatment whatsoever. She could no longer 
earn good time by working in prison. The guards’ atti- 
tudes gejiifirated hysteria, panicking most women. 

The women inside responded by organizing peer coun- 
seling: HIV+ women would explain what HIV is to 
women who just found out they have it and offer an 
opportunity to talk about their fears. The women in the 
video spoke of the need to transform this society. 

Some of the women featured in the video were present, 
and spoke of their dedication to continue organizing 
around this issue. Some continue to support the efforts 
inside by sending information and materials to the 
women inside and publicizing the issues on the outside. 
Others participate in organizations that help women who 
have been released to cope “outside,” like W.O.R.L.D., 
Women Organized to Resist Life- threatening Diseases. 

The sister of Tina Balagno spoke about the brutal med- 
ical mistreatment of her sister, which cannot be consid- 
ered anything short of premeditated torture. Tina 
Balagno was HIV+ for eleven years without symptoms. 
What killed her was cancer and the prison, which would 
not treat her cancer until it was way too late. 

Many of the audience of over a hundred were long time 
activists and many were from a new generation of women 
who concretize the meaning of International Women’s 
Day for today by expressing solidarity with women fight- 
ing in prison. — Urszula Wislanka 
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Contract at anti-union Detroit papers straits target Local 282 
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Detroit, Mich. —The long, bitter Detroit newspa- 
per strike may be approaching some kind of resolution. 
My union, Detroit Typographical Union #18/CWA, has 
negotiated a long-term contract with the Detroit pub- 
lishers. It is the first of the six unions to do so, a ten- 
year agreement with a two percent wage increase each 
year from the first anniversary of the contract. 

The contract language on work rules, classifications, 
vacations, etc., leaves a lot to be desired. The agreement 
also contains job buyout language that for the first time 
includes all locked-out and fired printers. The average 
age of printers in the composing room is about 60 years, 
so many will take the buyout and leave. The vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the contract. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

seige by the NYPD, subway service was cut off to 
Harlem, barricades prevented citizens from even get- 
ting in or out of their homes— yet no whites, no civil lib- 
ertarians, no leftists protested! The rally at city hall 
(reported in the March N&L) was more mixed, and some 
whites have come out, especially Queer activists; yet the 
very next week, the 5000 plus protesters who jammed 
Wall Street were once again overwhelmingly Black. 

The same goes for the daily protests at the Bronx cour- 
thouse where the grand jury sits and the now daily civil 
disobedience at police headquarters. Now that we are 



Hospital workers at Diallo protest on Wall Street 


seven weeks into the protests civil disobedience has been 
snowballing day by day, with hundreds arrested, finally 
bringing in different people— Latinos, Asians, Jews— 
besides all the politicians lining up to get arrested. 

At work I have had some arguments with white work- 
ers, who have said, “What the hell are they protesting 
about? It’s over. One of the cops said he was sorry.” To 
which I could only answer, “If there were 40,000 Black 
men with guns shooting down white men, you wouldn’t 
be saying that.” The gulf between Black and white is so 
deep in this country they just couldn’t and wouldn’t see 
it. And these are the same workers who were very mili- 
tant against the boss, who fought hard against a give- 
back contract and said some very “class conscious” 
things. Well if your consciousness is that you are white 
and “they” are Black, how far are you going to get? 

Marx wrote in a letter to two American friends on the 
“Irish question” on April 9, 1870: 

“Every industrial and commercial center in England 
now possesses a working-class population divided into 
two hostile camps, English proletarians and Irish pro- 
letarians. The ordinary English worker hates the Irish 
worker as a competitor who lowers his standard of life. 
In relation to the Irish worker he feels himself a mem- 
ber of the ruling nation and so turns himself into a tool 
of the aristocrats and capitalists against Ireland, thus 
strengthening their domination over himself. He cher- 
ishes religious, social and national prejudices against 
the Irish worker. His attitude towards him is much the 
same as that of the ‘poor whites’ to the ‘n— ’ in the for- 
mer slave states of the U.S.A. The Irishman pays them 
back with interest in his own coin. He regards the 
English worker as both sharing in the guilt for the 
English domination in Ireland and at the same time 
serving as its stupid tool. 

“This antagonism is artificially kept alive and inten- 
sified by the press, the pulpit, the comic papers, in short 
by all the means at the disposal of the ruling classes. It 
is the secret of the impotence of the English working 
class, despite their prganisation. It is the secret by 
which the capitalist class maintains its power. And of 
this that class is well aware.... 

“The special task of the Central Council in London is 
to awaken a consciousness in the English workers that 
for them the national emancipation of Ireland is no 
question of abstract justice or human Sympathy but the 
first condition of their own emancipation.” 

This is true of Black and white in the U.S. today. The 
cutting edge of the class struggle in America has been, 
since the times of slavery and the genocide of the 
Indians, the color line. This is no abstraction. It is Black 
people who are being shot down and imprisoned. It is 
Latinos who are enslaved in sweatshops and fields by 
anti-immigrant laws. This is real. Until we understand 
that, we won’t see anything clear as a class. 

The so-called labor movement does not see this. Thus 
its impotence. All of its efforts are doomed to defeat 
until it takes up the cause of African Americans and 
Latinos as its own. If you don’t recognize that this is the 
class struggle, American-style, don’t talk to me about 
class struggle. I don’t want to hear it. 


Many of us look upon this contract with mixed 
feelings. We consider getting a contract and tak- 
ing care of our fired printers a victory— the com- 
pany’s goal was a non-union workplace. On the 
other hand, many contract provisions are bad and 
those of us that were fired have to sign off of any 
legal redress through the NLRB and the courts in 
order to take the job buyout. 

We are concerned also about our brothers and sisters 
in the other five unions that have not yet settled. We 
hope that our breakthrough will lead the way for them. 
Negotiations are under way with the other unions. As I 
write, there is news of a tentative agreement with the 
engravers. Progress also has been reported with the 
mailers, the Teamsters and the Newspaper Guild. 

The union won another victory on March 5 when the 
NLRB refused to reconsider its ruling that the newspa- 
pers are guilty of unfair labor practices and ordered all 
strikers returned to their jobs. We are now waiting for 
the courts to enforce the NLRB ruling, although the 
company can further appeal that decision if it wishes to 
delay this disaster. 

All of this proves that future struggles have to 
be won in the streets and workplace, not in the 
court system. Solidarity among all working peo- 
ple and the use of the general strike is what will 
stop the attack on working people and the union 
busting that has become a way of life in our 
country. 

Gannett and Knight-Ridder, in their drive for higher 
profits and a union-free workplace, have devastated the 
lives of over 2,000 longtime employees and their fami- 
lies and turned the Detroit News and Free Press into 
fourth-rate newspapers, a mere shadow of what they 
once were. They have lost over half their circulation, a 
lot of which will never come back. With the amount of 
money they have thrown into this strike they could have 
given every employee a $100-a-week raise and still been 
way ahead and kept much of their circulation. What a 
way to run a business! 

In the meantime, locked-out strikers and their sup- 
porters continue to demonstrate against the newspa- 
pers, including whistle-blowing protests at the newspa- 
per offices, and picketing homes of corporate executives 
as well as public events that schedule executives or 
noted scab columnists as speakers. These actions help 
to let the public know that the strike is not over, which 
the newspapers are still trying to convince people that 
it is. 

Very important to our cause is the success of the new 
Labor Party. By and large, the Republicans and 
Democrats are tools of the corporations and look out for 
their interests, not ours! One thing we have learned 
here in Detroit is that the legal system is stacked 
against working people and the poor— “Justice Delayed 
Is Justice Denied.” The Labor Party is a way we can 
change the repressive labor laws that hinder working 
people in their quest for their fair share of the wealth of 
our country. 

Please do not buy USA Today. It is owned by Gannett 
and money it makes helps to finance management’s anti- 
labor action here in Detroit. — Armand Nevers 


Jackson, Miss. — Ten years after United Furniture 
Workers Local 282 first won union recognition at Hood 
Furniture Company, one of the most bitter labor strug- 
gles in the country is still ongoing. In December 1996, 
after workers had finally forced Hood management to 
sign a contract with Local 282, a militant, Black-led local, 
they suddenly closed the plant. The shutdown terminat- 
ed 258 workers, nearly all Black. Three days later many 
of the workers were told to report back to work under a 
“new” employer, Straits Furniture Company. The work 
was the same, many of the supervisors were the same. 

Local 282 asked the Labor Board to declare them the 
bargaining agent for the workers on the grounds that 
Straits was the “successor” company. Workers testified to 
back up the union argument. In July 1998 the Labor 
Board ruled that the company had to recognize Local 282, 
but Straits management appealed the decision, tying 
everything up in Washington, D.C. 

Now Straits workers have begun to fight back on the 
shop floor. In February, plant manager John Cathcart 
flew into a rage and physically attacked a woman work- 
er, Joyce Lancaster. The attack was not an isolated inci- 
dent. Cathcart constantly refers to Black workers as “you 
people.” “He verbally abuses workers; he curses and 
screams on a daily basis,” said Willie Rudd, president of 
Local 282. “We are now assisting Ms. Lancaster in filing 
a lawsuit to prevent Cathcart from treating other work- 
ers the way she was treated.” 

Conditions in the plant, which had begun to improve in 
the last years of the Hood Furniture Company under 
pressure from the Local 282 shop committee, are now 
dangerous to health and safety. Despite threats of firings, 
workers have gone to OSHA to complain about standing 
water on the plant floor, about machinery with missing 
safety guards, and about asbestos in the plant. Lancaster 
and many other workers say that they have asthma 
attacks while on the job. 

Straits refused to meet with the union on Feb. 12 about 
health and safety issues or about management abuses. 
Jim Hobaneck, the plant’s “human resources manager,” 
says that they will not meet with the union until the 
Labor Board forces them to do it. When Hood closed, and 
reopened as Straits, many of the workers who were most 
active in the union since 1989 were not rehired. They have 
filed unfair labor practice charges against the company.' 

Despite these attacks and the constant threat of firing, 
many Straits workers are now fighting back. Workers 
active in Local 282 distributed a leaflet at the plant last 
month. They exposed Cathcart’s racist behavior and 
health and safety conditions. “Union support is building 
up in the plant again, like it was all those years under 
Hood,” one worker told N&L. 

Local 282 is preparing to launch a national boycott 
against Straits Furniture. A kick-off rally and picket line 
is scheduled for Saturday, April 3, in front of the Miskelly 
store in Jackson. Miskelly is the largest retailer of Straits 
and Hood furniture in the Jackson area. “We are going to 
need a national boycott,” President Rudd said. “We would 
like to have labor and civil rights picket lines in every 
major city in this country. And we will need help from 
everyone who wants to support Mississippi workers in 
their struggle for justice.” Contact President Rudd at 
Local 282: (615) 889-8860. — Michael Flug 


Challenging ‘Social Partnership’ from below 


Hobgoblin 

A new publication by Marxist-Humanists in 
England, includes a feature on the Chartist revolt as 
well as articles on Kosova, the Russian Red-Brown 
alliance, Toni Negri, and book reviews. Get a copy 
from Hobgoblin, BM 3514, London WC1N 3XX 
England, or email THEHOBGOBL@aol.com. 


In launching the “New Unionism” project, the Trade 
Union Congress has missed the irony of their adoption of 
a term that originated back in the 1880s in a movement 
of the most oppressed and downtrodden workers against 
super-exploitation. The “New Unions” were created in 
the teeth of opposition from the dominant craft unions of 
the period: organisations of the skilled artisans who 
sought to preserve their relative advantages over the 
mass of workers, through collaboration with the bosses. 
The original New Unionism sought to organise all work- 
ers irrespective of grade. 

The TUC today has more in common with the pre- 
1889 self-interested craft unions than witlv the founders 
of the original New Unionism. Then as now the conserv- 
ative nature of the unions was shaped by the experience 
of defeat of early socialist initiatives and Chartist radi- 
calism. From the 1850s onwards politics was driven out 
of the unions; in the place of anti-capitalist ideas the 
labour movement adopted the laissez faire concepts of 
the bourgeoisie. The laws of supply and demand and rule 
of contract were accepted without question. The iron- 
workers union, for example, wrote arbitration in all dis- 
putes into their rule book. 

The TUC today is establishing continuity with 
the narrow tradition in our movement that the 
mission of unions is to get the best deal for mem- 
bers— a mission that accepts as irrevocable a cap- 
italist system which dictates an ever-worsening 
“deal” for workers. 

The TUC accepts that globalisation requires us to 
seek common cause with our employers in “Social 
Partnership.” Exemplary of this business unionism is 
the decision to set up Union Energy with one of the pri- 
vatised energy companies, thus abandoning any serious 


challenge to privatisation. Acceptance of “investors in 
people” and such has also been used to tie unions to the 
business aims of companies. 

The labour movement is at a crossroads. Instrumental 
in the birth of the original New Unionism in the 1880s 
was a revived socialist movement. Those unions sought 
to replace the defensive sectionalism with an aggressive 
trade unionism representing the whole working class. 
Thus the upsurge amidst economic depression in the 
1890s was simultaneously a rebirth of socialism. In our 
own period of deep retrogression there well may be eco- 
nomic crises but there is not a revival of socialism. It is 
the lack of an emancipatory alternative, especially since 
the collapse of Communism, that has strengthened the 
ability of the union tops to gain such momentum and 
dominance for the ideas of Social Partnership in the 
labour movement. 

We should be under no illusion that this outlook 
is being foisted on union members from the top 
down. It has percolated down to many workplaces, 
reinforced by the legacy of defeats and the fear of 
unemployment. 

For those in the unions who support their indepen- 
dence from the employers and the capitalist state, a sys- 
tematic struggle against Social Partnership in all its 
manifestations is a central task. Some socialists active in 
various unions are now seeking to develop a challenge to 
Social Partnership. The fight is now on to break the 
unions from the coattails of the employers. The “New 
Unionism” must oppose subordination to capital and 
campaign for working-class internationalism, building 
on the experience of the Liverpool dockers. 

It is a welcome development, even if only from a sprin- 
kling of activists, to get the ball rolling in mounting a 
challenge to Social Partnership. The need to redefine the 
role of our unions in their practice is inseparable from 
theory. Marx is much quoted as seeing trade unions as 
‘“required for the guerrilla fights” with capital, but what 
is forgotten is how he saw them as ‘'still more important 
as organised agencies for superseding the very system of 
wage labour.” Social Partnership came from the bosses’ 
arsenal of “human resource” strategies. Anew beginning 
to counter it can be found in Marx’s call for a new 
humanism. —from Hobgoblin, voL I, no.l 
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Free Mumia Abu -Jama I! 


The April 24 Millions for Mumia demonstration in 
Philadelphia will be one of the most significant political 
events in recent American history. It represents the cul- 
mination of a nationwide series of conferences, benefits, 
video screenings, mass leafletings, appeals to labor and 
religious organizations, and other creative efforts to 
defend the life of Mumia Abu-Jamal, America’s death row 
political prisoner. 

Framed and falsely accused in 1981 for the killing of a 
Philadelphia policeman, Mumia has become the focus of 
a worldwide movement which in 1995 helped temporari- 
ly to stay the state’s bloody hand against him. With last 
year’s denial of his appeal for a new trial, Mumia once 
again faces the possibility of execution. Now the move- 
ment must rise, in numbers, to the occasion. 

It is above all the courage and integrity of Mumia him- 
self that has inspired so many, allowed this movement to 
come together, and made it such a profound challenge to 
the racist rulers of this country. It is Mumia’s refusal to 
allow himself to be silenced or dehumanized by the state’s 
criminal injustice system that has made his life and his 
name a vital part of living history. It has also made it pos- 
sible for so many to relate to his story on many different 
levels. 

LINKS OF SOLIDARITY 

There are many who can see Mumia’s case in terms of 
the everyday reality of police brutality, and certainly the 
entire history of Philadelphia police attacks upon MOVE 
and others is an element at the very heart of this situa- 
tion. It was Mumia’s effort, as a journalist, to cut through 
the muck of lies and racism put out by the city and police 
that made him a target for attack. 

Others can certainly relate to Mumia as a political 

Dialectics behind 
prison walls 

Westville, Ind. — Revolutionary momentum has 
intensified on three fronts: working-class struggles, rev- 
olutionary struggles confronting capitalism and the 
internal prison front against prison wage slavery. They 
seem, on the surface, separate and unrelated, but these 
struggles have one common enemy, Amerikan capitalism 
enforced by this U.S. government. 

Capitalism with all of its contradictions, which stem 
from the means of production being held in private 
hands, is very much inferior to libertarian collectivism in 
industry, services and agriculture. Historically 
oppressed people, wherever they have been on the inter- 
nal terrain or the external terrain, have organized, 
against violations. 

The oppressed wage slave or skilled worker has 
become a “labor tool,” a means to the master’s ends. The 
syllogism now consists of an end (master). Using the 
skills acquired in purposive production, the wage slave 
works to fulfill an alien end. Herein lies the contradic- 
tion. While purpose is essential to production, the dis- 
placement of purpose is in conflict with the potential for 
the advancement of knowledge and freedom. The wage 
slave must increase knowledge of practical skills to dom- 
inate the natural world’s contradictions. 

The skilled wage slave, though treated as a means or 
instrument, at the same time is a conscious “purposive 
agent.” Understanding this ultimately enables the 
skilled wage slave to rise against his conditions. Every 
worker will feel he is the real master of his labor’s 
wealth and will no longer see the bosses as employers, 
but as exploiters of their labor power. 

Hegel said in the master-servant dialectic 
[“Independence and Dependence of Self-Consciousness: 
Lordship and Bondage” in Phenomenology of Spirit] 
that, after a struggle which stops short of death, the 
master uses the slave as a means for his own ends. Just 
as the plough mediates between the farmer and the har- 
vest, so the master slides the slave between himself and 
the things he desires. He desires food without having to 
pay for or work for it. 

Hegel further said that the master becomes a slave to 
his desires. Thus, if he loses his control over the slave, 
his program becomes dysfunctional. This is why the 
wage slave possesses a power which, if cultivated, could 
ultimately dictate the terms of work hours and condi- 
tions of payment, as well as independent ownership. 

A comrade in the state of Michigan, Ali Khalid 
Abdullah, in his article on the need for prisoners to join 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), made an 
astute observation about our realities regarding collec- 
tive mobilizations: Just imagine if all prisoners went on 
strike; if no prisoner went to work; if no prisoner cooked 
food or served food; if no prisoner picked up the trash or 
went into the prison factories. What would happen? 

A bloodless revolution would take place overnight. 
Heads of state government would be coming down the 
pike to try to find out what the prisoners wanted. Then 
prisoners, united in action and cause, could proudly refer 
them to the IWW spokesperson representing them in the 
name of collective solidarity. 

Such a “vision” is one by this brother understanding 
the essence of outside support in these efforts to resolve 
our objective exploitative reality with the state. Each 
progressive step we take toward challenging all forms of 
governmental repressive exploitation must be organized, 
calculated, timed to be effective. In defense of all prison 
struggles and the building of relationships with the 
external working class, Uhuru Sasa (Freedom Now). 

— Khalfani X. Khaldun 
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system itself can’t be relied upon to free Mumia, but 
only the kind of mass pressure and outrage represented 
by the Millions for Mumia demonstration and the move- 
ment that it expresses. Again, like the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the 1920s, Mumia’s case is bringing a new 
generation of revolutionaries face to face with the latest 
stage of capitalist degeneracy in the form of the prison- 
industrial complex and the racist criminal injustice sys- 
tem. It has to be understood, then, how profoundly this 
movement is writing itself into history for this and 
future generations. Free Mumia! 


Prisoner review of Voices’ 

Understanding imprisonment 

“We as a society are witnessing the debasement of 
humanist respect toward fellow beings with ever-increas- 
ing intensity... The criminal has become the dart board at 
which we throw our frustrations.” Thus begins D.A. 
Sheldon’s thoughtful discussion of current criminal justice 
policy in America, Voices from within the Prison Walls. 

Sheldon writes that he began to fully comprehend the 
true intent of the criminal justice system as early as 1992 
after he began to read radical-leftist literature. He was 
horrified when people with whom he shared the informa- 
tion failed to fully understand “the conditions and policies 
of imprisonment.” Sheldon’s desire to disseminate that 
information resulted in this pamphlet. 

In 71 pages, Sheldon offers a uniquely brilliant and sur- 
prisingly comprehensive view of the “prison industrial 
complex.” Sheldon separates his treatise into two general 
sections, which define his arguments. The first section 
gives an overall view of the prison experience, and the sec- 
ond sectioin gives suggestions on transforming that condi- 
tion, utilizing the Marxist-Humanist philosophy founded 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

A unique aspect of Voices from within the Prison Walls 
is that Sheldon does not write simply from his personal 
observations. With the support of News and Letters 
Committees which published the pamphlet, Sheldon sent 
a survey to prisoners throughout the country so that they 
could have a say in the project. The results of that survey, 
including firsthand prisoner accounts, are reflected in the 
pamphlet. 

Sheldon does not leave many stones unturned when he 
describes what happens to a man or woman after they are 
incarcerated. He vividly describes overcrowding, inade- 
quate medical and mental health services, denial of prop- 
er hygiene and basic human dignity, and the lack of edu- 
cational Opportunities and basic religious freedoms. 

One section of the publication addresses an area which 
long has been ignored, the ill-treatment which women 
receive. After his brief introduction to the section, Sheldon 
allows women prisoners to tell the story in their own 
words. Even veterans of prison abuse stories will be 
shocked at the brazen disregard of even basic dignity for 
i women. It is a sad indictment of a cul- 
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will consider a more detailed look into those topics. 

Voices from within the Prison Walls is an excellent 
study, which should be incorporated into the library of 
every person who believes in the Marxist-Humanist phi- 
losophy, and it should be read by every prisoner advocate. 
It should also be required reading for every prisoner who 
still believes that their salvation lies in remaining apolit- 
ical. DiA. Sheldon’s approach to the subject matter is a 
refreshing discussion of topics which should never be 
ignored. Eventually they affect us all. 

—Robert Taliaferro 


Texas death row: solidarity with Walter Bell 


Huntsville, Tex. — I want to tell you a bit about the 
longest living Black man on Texas’ brutal death row. 
Walter Bell was sent there in 1975 at age 19. He is a 
mentally handicapped person and was framed by racist 
police for the murder of his boss and his boss’ wife, 
whom he was alleged also to have raped. 

Walter Bell was beaten by racist police into signing a 
confession, an ordeal during which he had a tooth 
knocked from his head and received a broken finger. 
Said police also threatened to turn Walter loose at night 
in a little Texas town called Victor. Victor has a well- 
known history as a KKK stronghold and used to sport a 

sign which read, “N r, don’t let the sun set on you 

in Victor.” 

The evidence in Walter’s case is extremely weak and 
basically revolves around an electric clock thought to 
have been pulled from the wall during a struggle at the 
time of 12:50 a.m. Walter, according to police theorists, 
is supposed to have left a club, The Soul Kitchen, where 
he hung out, walked 23 blocks and single-handedly com- 
mitted these crimes. 

The table at the crime scene was set with a full steak 
dinner, suggesting the crime happened much earlier in 
the day during the noon or supper meal. These are times 
for which Walter Bell has witnesses who can confirm his 


whereabouts. Walter has taken three lie detector tests, 
all of which he passed. He underwent a rape test in 
which no scratches were found on his body, his knuckles 
were not bruised and neither was there forensic evi- 
dence to connect him to the crime. 

Skin found beneath the woman’s fingernails was of a 
much different color hue than Walter’s, yet this skin and 
much other important forensic evidence which could 
have exonerated him was conveniently destroyed. 
Walter has maintained his innocence throughout as well 
as the fact that he held out as long as he could against 
signihg the confession. 

Walter Bell has had three reversals on his case and 
once came within seven hours of execution in Texas’ 
death house. Walter is a nice fellow and a friend of mine. 
Residing myself at the Huntsville Walls Unit, I’ve seen 
nearly 100 black hearses pull out of here with people in 
them who have had their lives ended by the state of 
Texas. Please help to make sure Walter Bell doesn’t 
hav© to take that ride. 

We have set up a fund for Walter to help with legal 
expenses and investigative work on his case. Any dona- 
tions would be greatly appreciated. Please make checks 
out to The Praise God Foundation, 1214 Sterret Street, 
Houston, TX 77002-1141 and put Walter Bell’s name at 
the Bottom. Thanks! —Revolutionary prisoner 
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Ongoing Diallo protests expose 
Giuliani’s racist police state 


New York — For more than six weeks, the city has 
been in an uproar over the Feb. 4 murder of Amadou 
Diallo, a young Black man from Guinea, by four members 
of the elite Street Crimes Unit of the NYPD. The horror of 
Diallo’s execution— the cops fired 41 times at an unarmed 
man in the tiny vestibule of his apartment building— gal- 
vanized the Black population to fight the reign of terror by 
cops in their communities. Mayor Giuliani not only con- 
tinues to defend the police, but extols their tactics as 
improving the city’s “quality of life.” 

The Black masses think differently. Daily demonstra- 
tions for seven weeks have turned “No justice, no peace” 
from a slogan into reality. In the first three weeks of 
March alone, there were a massive rally on Wall Street, 
demonstrations of women and youth, daily vigils at the 
Bronx courthouse where a grand jury deliberated indict- 
ing the cops, daily pickets and civil disobedience at Police 
Plaza, and demonstrations at the federal Justice 
Department. 

A Black woman who attends demonstrations every day 
carrying a large poster of Martin Luther King Jr. told 
N&L: “When I was nine years old, I was on the civil rights 
march from Selma to Montgomery [the marchers were 
attacked and beaten by the Alabama police], I had not 
seen such viciousness since then, until now, from the New 
York police.” 

On March 3, Wall Street literally trembled when more 
than 5,000 people demonstrated for the arrest of the cops. 
You could hear chants reverberate through the narrow 
streets and tall buildings— ”the canyons of capitalism”— 
before you could see anyone. Then what a sight! Never 
has Wall Street been host to so many Black people (sadly, 
only a sprinkling of whites). The Rev. A1 Sharpton called 
the demonstration to show we know where the power lies, 
and the image of all those “uptown” folk in front of the 
Stock Exchange was portentous. We filled five blocks and 
closed off the entire area, in spite of the cops’ attempts to 
keep people away by not letting them in the side streets. 

That rally was a missed opportunity to shut down the 
city by occupying its heart. I believe everyone there would 
have sat down in the street if asked. Sharpton, however, 
calls only for symbolic civil disobedience. 

Sharpton’s National Action Network has organized 
daily picketing and arrests at Police Plaza since March 9. 
During the second week of this action, former Mayor 
Dinkins (our only Black mayor) and Congressman Rangel 
were arrested along with some city councilpeople, and 
another day, gay people of many colors were arrested. The 
president of the NAACP, Kweisi Mfume, came to New 
York to be arrested and promised to mobilize people from 
all over the country to come back. By the third week of 
these actions, the number arrested daily has grown from 
six to hundreds, and the number picketing, from 50 to a 
thousand. On March 24, labor unions and Jewish organi- 
zations brought over 200 people to be arrested. Cheering 
them on were many hundreds more: Black workers from 
the municipal and hospital unions, hundreds of Jews, 
some Methodist church members and some Latino immi- 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

The U.S. Justice Department recently announced that 
the adult prison population is now 1.8 million. It doubled 
over the last 12 years and at its present rate of growth, it 
may soon surpass the number of people incarcerated in 
Russia. According to the department, 60% of the federal 
prison population is now drug offenders. The reasons for 
this is a quarter centuiy of vigorous prosecution of drug 
offenders and the get-tough policy on all classes of offend- 
ers. In addition, “the federal government offers financial 
incentives to states that make their prisoners serve at 
lease 80% of their sentences” (See San Francisco 
Chronicle, March 15, 1999). 

However, the most shocking aspect of the depart- 
ment’s announcement is that at the beginning of the next 
millennium, which is eight months away, the number of 
African Americans behind bars will reach one million for 
the first time in history. This means at the be ginning of 
the year 2000, one in ten African-American males will be 
in prison. This is an eightfold increase over 30 years ago 
when there were, according to the Justice Department, 
133,226 African-American males in prisons. 

Crime is not simply the work of criminals outside of a 
social context. In order to know why African- American 
males today are more than half the prison population, 
there is a need, even briefly, to examine what has hap- 
pened in American society, politically and socially, over 
those last three decades. 

From its start the “get tough on crime policy” was a 
political backlash against the legal victories won by the 
Civil Rights Movement. The white supremacy ideologues 
seized upon the crimes committed by the so-called “urban 
Black underclass” to demonize them and bury the real 
issues of African-American freedom. Thus, they literally 
used the social problems of the permanently and partial- 
ly unemployed section of the Black working class, a class 
no longer needed in the process of capitalist production, 
to create a retrogressive white political opposition 

In 1968, Governor George Wallace of Alabama ran for 
president on an open platform of bigotry and “law and 
order.” Though he didn’t win, his campaign did reveal, by 
the number of votes he received, that there were great 
areas of racism among all classes of white voters, both in 


grants rights groups. 

One Black woman told me she was there “because we’re 
tired.” Another came because Staten Island Borough 
President Guy Molinari called for a rally to support the 
police force, saying that the Diallo protesters were “giving 
aid to the enemy.” “The man hasn’t a shred of decency,” 
she said. A Black man stated, “Police brutality is a social 
disease. It’s not only in New York, it’s all over the country. 
We have to stop it.” 

A youth demonstration, March 10, brought at least a 
thousand people to city hall. The authorities had threat- 
ened to stop youth from attending because they would be 
cutting school, but many came anyway. Called by Khalid 
Muhammad, the youth rally featured hip-hop artists. 
They called for “a hip-hop revolution” but concluded with 
no more advice than to register to vote. We spoke with 
young people who felt they had to come, not because of the 
“stars” but because of the issue. 

The- demonstrators are demanding not only that the 
cops be jailed, but also that their bosses, Police 
Commissioner Safir and Mayor Giuliani, be held account- 
able. Those officials refuse even to characterize the shoot- 
ing as a mistake, let alone to apologize for it. Giuliani’s 
immediate response was to bring out charts showing that 
crime has decreased in minority neighborhoods, so they 
benefit from the terror tactics of the police. 

The public discussion over police racism and brutality 
has affected white people, and not only those beginning to 
come to the demonstrations. In a recent poll, more whites 
said they believe that the police favor whites than believe 
the police treat whites and Blacks fairly. Giuliani’s 
approval rating fell to 42%, the lowest in his five years in 
office and down from 63% just five months ago. 

The cops who killed Diallo have not even been sus- 
pended. They were indicted on March 31 for second 
degree murder, but conviction is less certain. It is common 
for cops to waive their right to a jury trial, hoping to get 
more sympathetic treatment from a judge than from their 
“peers.” Other government officials have been forced by 
the public outcry to take a stand. The city council and 
state attorney general, as well as the federal Human 
Rights Commission, are investigating the NYPD to see if 
it uses “excessive force.” 



Group of Hatians at Diallo protest on Wall Street. 


America’s prison gulag 

the North. and in the South. There is nothing natural 
about this racism; it is bred in a society which produces 
hostility between individuals and groups. Democrat and 
Republican politicians have long recognized hostility 
between races as a powerful underlying force to use in 
political issues, especially when those issues concern the 
social welfare and political rights of African Americans. 
At times, for them, it is the pivotal element in gaining or 
losing political office. 

Since President Lyndon Johnson, who had to deal with 
the Black urban revolts and the anti-war movement, 
later presidents have not even attempted to resolve the 
race issue in this country. Instead, they have used racial 
tensions and fears to stay in power to serve the national 
and world interest of U.S. capitalism. Nixon had his 
“Southern strategy.” Ronald Reagan and George Bush 
worked hard to sabotage and to neutralize every thing 
the Civil Rights Movement had achieved. 

But they were only the first and second act in a 30-year 
process which impoverished and imprisoned millions of 
African Americans. The third act in this process is the 
administration of President Bill Clinton, the “new 
Democrat.” 

Clinton has so effectively hidden himself behind a per- 
sonal concern about racism that many are unaware of his 
indecisiveness concerning the issue of affirmative action. 
This indecisiveness helped to kill it. When foes of affir- 
mative action were organizing, he ordered a review of its 
merits. By doing so, he gave indirect support to those who 
were calling it a quota system which excluded qualified 
whites. For millions of African Americans, Clinton has 
left a dire legacy of poverty and punitive crime laws such 
as “three strikes and you’re out,” lifetime sentences with- 
out parole for a person convicted of a third felony, manda- 
tory mi ni mum sentences for minor drug offenders and a 
gulag of new prisons. 

As one African-American inmate put it: “The struggles 
facing prisoners are the struggles facing all peoples who 
are exploited by a system which supports the viability of 
a dollar more than it supports the humanity of people.. .It 
is up to us to find a way to overthrow the form of oppres- 
sion which dictates the need for supporting the ‘national 
interests’ which do not apply to the majority of the cairn- 
try’s citizens.” 
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attorneys at a March 2 fairness hearing. Both the U.S. 
Justice Department and the counsel for the farmers in 
the suit rejected Judge Friedman's revisions, tying the 
farmers they represent to a settlement that is not only 
paltry and which could actually lead to further hardship, 
but releases the USDA from any liability and burden to 
fundamentally restructure its policies and practices. 

In fact, the settlement places the burden on Black 
farmers to 1) provide extensive documentation of dis- 
crimination; 2) demonstrate that they are entitled to 
more compensation by proving that they were the victims 
of a pattern of systematic discrimination; 3) run the risk 
of having any compensation expropriated by creditors; 4) 
deal with the same racist administrators that had dis- 
criminated against them, since there is no provision to 
remove them; and 5) show that they were treated less 
favorably thanwhite farmers. 

Finally, the government proposal of $375 million that 
Clinton and Glickman tout as historic because it is the 
largest "reparations" settlement ever won by African 
Americans looks like an insulting pittance when held up 
against even the most modest needs of Black farmers. If 
accepted, the settlement would supposedly provide 
$50,000 to some 3,000 farmers and debt foregiveness, 
which averages $87,500 per fanner. Broken down, the 
$50,000 payment covers 14 years (1983-1997), which 
would come to just under $3,000 per year. When divided 
by the hours of a normal working day for an individual 
farmers per year, it comes to an hourly wage of $1.73! 

In Mississippi, the state with most of the Black farm- 
ers in the suit, Black activist and former mayor of Tchula, 
Mississippi, Eddie Carthan led the way in initiating the 
Black farmers' law suit. Carthan, who is the president of 
the Mississippi Family Farmers Association, told the 
Jackson Advocate, "It was impossible for Black farmers 
to get loans in Mississippi. They had to go out of state... 
It was planned for Black farmers' failure— for them to get 
out of farming and lose their property." (See the Black 
World column, November 1982, on the long fought strug- 
gle of Eddie Carthan and Black farmers in Tchula.) 

There is a new intensity in the struggle of Black farm- 
ers. It took intensifying the struggle to force the govern- 
ment to the table; it will take a further deepening and 
persistence of that struggle to fundamentally transform 
a government agency that has had a historic grip on 
Black rural life and labor. 

Ecuador in revolt 

Editor’s note: Since we received this eyewitness report 
on the Feb. 5 general strike, workers and students shut 
down factories and schools on March 10-11, while Indians 
barricaded roads. 

Cuenca, Ecuador— I was in Ecuador on Feb. 5, the 
day of the general strike against the seventh “paquetazo” 
(neoliberal package of price raises and structural adjust- 
ments, such as a 500% increase in cooking gas and a 
350% increase in the cost of electricity). In Cuenca, a city 
in the highlands with 400,000 people, approximately 
25,000 protesters filled the center of the city. Their faces 
showed malnutrition, exhaustion and anger. 

I didn’t see, as in demostrations some years ago, well 
defined groups of leftists, students or workers directed by 
union leaders. There were just the people with their 
anger and hunger. I thought that there were no students 
in the demonstration, then I realized that now the stu- 
dents who protested belong to the working class and their 
condition is the same as the workers. 

Some friends told me that the reason why there were 
no union leaders is because it is becoming almost impos- 
sible to form a union because of the tremendous repres- 
sion. As just one example, two months ago a union orga- 
nizer was kidnapped and killed openly when he stepped 
out of a meeting. The workers’ struggles are taking the 
form more of community struggles led mostly by women 
in the poor neighborhoods. 

In the demonstration there were also taxi drivers 
(many of whom are former immigrants to the U.S., who 
saved to buy a taxi), truck drivers and school teachers. 
One of the largest groups were the indigenous people and 
who have become the strongest opposition. For the last 
couple of years they have blocked roads in the main cities. 

As I was leaving the demonstration I heard on the 
radio that some of the students were armed with machine 
guns. It sounded unbelievable to me. Then I heard that 
the people had recognized them as undercover police try- 
ing to act as provocateurs. 

Cuenca about ten years ago was considered a cultural 
and leftist center. In fact, the right wing was afraid of its 
middle class getting revolutionary. This wonderful city 
which was known for its deep intellectual seriousness, 
poetry, and love of knowledge is now seeking responses to 
the confusion in fortune tellers and conservative values. 
This wonderful, intellectual city has become just like a 
free market bordello. A month later some of the “invisible 
people,” particularly the poorest ones (the ones who don’t 
have relatives that can send them some dollars from the 
U.S. or who can no longer sell their labor power on the 
street comers or who can no longer buy some candies or 
cigarettes to make a few cents of profit), came to the 
streets to fight. 

I saw some kids as young as nine years old throwing 
rocks at the huge military tanks a few meters from the sol- 
diers. I also heard of a woman holding her young son, chal- 
lenging the police, saying, “They took the food for our kids, 
now we are not afraid anymore, there is nothing to lose.” 
I also saw many indigenous people brandishing sticks. 

When one sees the people without fear facing the sol- 
diers, one can assume that a revolution may happen. 





TT- 


The following consist* of Part 3 of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s detailed commen- 
tary on Hegel’s Science of Logic. Pan 1. 
on the Prefaces and Introduction to the 
Logic, and Part 2. on the Doctrine of 
Being, appeared in our January- 
February and March issues. Part 4, on 
the Doctrine of the Notion, will appear in 
the May issue. These notes were first 
written in 1961 and appear in print for 
the first time. 

The Logic is one of Hegel's most 
important works and was of great ser- 
vice to Marx, especially in the writing of 
Capital. It has taken on new importance 
in light of the need to comprehend the 
logic of contemporary capitalism and the 
struggles against it. These notes will 
serve as an anchor of a nationwide series 
of classes News and Letters Committees 


is holding on “The Dialectics of Marx’s 
Capital and Tbda/s Global Crises.” lb 
find out about how to participate in 
them, see the announcement, on page 
10 . 

All material in brackets as well as 
footnotes has been supplied by the edi- 
tors. “SL” and "SLIP refer to the text of 
the Science of Logic as translated by 
Johnston and Struthers in two volumes 
(Macmillan, 1929); “SLM” refers to the 
tra ns lation by A.V. Miller (Humanities 
Press, 1969). The references to Lenin are 
to Ids 1914-15 commentary on Hegel’s 
jLogie, tbe first such study done by a 
Marxist, referred to as “LCW 38.” 

Dunayevskaya’s text has been slightly 
shortened, indicated by the use of 
ellipses. The original can be found in The 
Raya Dunayevshaya Collection, 2806. 


quite clear that manifoldness or content- 
determinations could be used indiscrimi- 
nately so that you could cite something as 
much for as against something, which is 
exactly what Socrates correctly argued 
against as Sophistry, because, of course, such 
conclusions do not exhaust the thing-in- 
itself in the sense of “grasp of the connec- 
tion of things which contain them all” [SLII, 
p. 94; SLM, p. 466], 

It is at this point that we reach the transi- 
tion from Ground to Condition, which 
moves Lenin to say, “brilliant: all-world, all- 
sided living connection of everything with 
everything else, and of the reflection of this 
connection — materialistisch auf den Kopf 
gestellter Hegel [Hegel materialistically 
turned on his head] — in the concept of man, 
which must be so polished, so broken-in, 
flexible, mobile, relative, mutually-tied-in, 
united in opposition, as to embrace the 


to understand Capital-, (2) that man’s cogni- 
tion not only reflects the world, but “cre- 
ates” it; (3) and noted in his conclusions that 
there was more sense in Idealism than in vul- 
gar materialism, which made him so anxious 
to try to get the Encyclopedia Granat to 
return his essay on Marx, so that he could 
expand the section on dialectics. 

I want to return to the question of 
Condition as History, as well as to the expres- 
. sion that “The Fact is before it Exists.” The 
History that Hegel had in mind was, of 
course, the historic period in which he lived, 
following the French Revolution, which 
brought not the millennium, but new contra- 
dictions, i.e., philosophically speaking, 
Ground had been transformed into 
Condition and we did get a totality of 
Movement — the Fact-in-itself. The new con- 
tradictions will once again show that facts, 
facts, facts can also hide[:] “the unity of Form 
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PART 3 DOCTRIN E OF ESSENCE 

Editor’s note 



Book Two: 

The Doctrine of Essence 

Section One: 

Essence As Reflection 
Into Self 


gv 

Raya 

Dunayevskaya 


Founder of 
Marxist-Humanism 
in the U.S. 


Chapter I: Show 

The profundity of Hegel is seen in the fact 
that even where he thinks that something is 
relatively unessential and is, therefore, mere 
show, that even there the show is also objec- 
tive. He considers [that] “show', then, is the 
phenomenon of skepticism... skepticism did 
not dare to affirm ‘it is’; modem idealism did 
not dare to regard cognition as a knowledge 
of Thing-in-itself” [SLII, p. 22; SLM, p. 396] . 

Hegel hits out against all idealisms, of 
Leibniz, Kant, or Fichte. Hegel writes, “It is 
the immediacy of Not-Being, which consti- 
tutes Show; but this Not-Being is nothing 
else than the Negativity of Essence in itself’ 
[SLn,p. 23; SLM, p.397]. 

In fact, [in his comments] on the page 
before [Hegel] said this, when he criticized 
both skepticism and idealism, Lenin noted: 
“You include all the manifold riches of the 
world in Schein [show] and you reject the 
objectivity of Schein'T [LCW 38, p. 131].And 
again: “Show is Essence in one of its deter- 
minations. . . Essence thus appears. Show is 
the phenomenon of Essence in itself” [LCW 
38, p. 133]. Lenin further notes that in this 
section on the Reflection of Essence, Hegel 
again accuses Kant of subjectivism and 
insists on the objective validity of Show, “of 
the immediate given ” and notes: “The term, 
‘given’ is common with Hegel in general. 
The little philosophers dispute whether one 
should take as basis the Essence or the 
immediately given (Kant, Hume, Machistsi). 
Hegel substitutes and for ‘or’ and explains 
the concrete content of this ‘and’” [LCW 38, 
P- 134]. 

Chapter II: 

The Essentialities or 
Determinations of 
Reflection 

We will deal here with the three develop- 
ments in Essence: first, simple self-relation or 
Identity; secondly. Variety [Difference]; and 
thirdly, Contradiction. But before Hegel 
develops these three, he has an observation 
on so-called “Laws of Thought,” which 

1. “Machists” refers to the followers of Ernst 
Mach (1838-1916), Austrian physicist and 
philosopher who argued that all knowledge is 

a conceptual organization of the data of sen- 
sory experience. 


Rough Notes a 


HEGEL’ 


SCIENCE 


world. The continuation of 
the work of Hegel and Marx 
must consist in the dialectical 
working out of the history of 
human thought, science and 
technique.” 


Gf 


And at the 


LOGIC 


same spot, 

Lenin rethinks 
Marx’s 
Capital, thus: 

“And a purely 
logical’ work- 
ing out? Das fallt zusammen [It coincidles] . 
It must coincide as does induction and 
deduction in Capital ” [LCW 38, p. 146]. j 

We have now reached the third sub-sec- 
tion of Ground — Condition, which could be 
defined as History. In 1950, G. [Grace lee] 
wrote quite a good letter on that subsec- 
tion, but C. L. R. James was no help whatso- 
ever; indeed, he could never develop the 
strong point of Grace on philosophy. But we 
can gain something by quoting her letter at 
this point: “The essence of Hegel’s argument 
is this: It is necessary to get rid of the con- 
cept of Ground as a substratum, but when 
you get rid of this concept of something 
behind the immediate you have not by any 
means gotten rid of the fact that the imme- 
diate is the result of a MEDIATING process. 
It is the self-mediating, self-repelling, self- 
transcending relation of Ground which 
externalizes itself in the immediate existent. 
Hence the relentless phrasing and rephras- 
ing of his thesis that ‘The Fact Emerges Out 
of Ground.’” 1 2 

The exact statement from Hegel reads: 
“When all the Conditions of a fact are pre- 
sent, it enters into Existence. The fact is 
before it exists . . .“ [SLII, p. 105; SLM, p. 477]. 

Now at this point, Lenin wrote: “Very 
good! What has the Absolute Idea and 
Idealism to find here? Remarkable, this 
‘derivation’ of Existence” [LCW 38, p. 147]. 
We may be bold enough to answer the ques- 
tion, or better still, recognize that Lenin 
answered his own question when he 
reached the last part of Hegel precisely on 
the Absolute Idea, and therefore noted: (1) 
That one must read the whole of the Logic 


is submerged” [SLH,p. 104; SLM, p.475]. 

• And of course we know that our 
historic epoch, much more than Hegel’s, 
demands more of reality than just a sound of 
“immediates.”3 For example, scientifically 
with Einstein, we get to know that facts, too, 
are relative. So that once again we need self- 
transcendence and therefore, in the expres- 
sion “the feet is before it exists” we recognize 
the process of emergence of something new, 
and in its emergence we therefore get the 
transition to Existence. In our terms, if we 
think of the actual historical development of 
the working class in Marx’s Capital, we have 
“Ground in Unity with its Condition.” 


G.W. 


Section Two: 
Appearance 


Here again, the very first sentence is a 
leap forward: “Essence must appear” [SLII, p. 
107; SLM, p. 479]. So we can no longer mere- 
ly contrast Appearance to Essence, because, 
while there may be much Appearance that is 
only “show,” it also contains Essence itself 
(which in turn will soon mean we are mov- 
ing to a real crisis or Actuality). 

The three sub-sections on Appearance 
are: (1) Existence, (2) Appearance and (3) 
Essential Relation. 

(I might state that Sartre’s Existentialism 
is nowhere near this important section of 
Hegel’s Logic, for in Hegel “whatever exists 
has a Ground and is conditioned” [SLII, p. 
109; SLM, p. 481] , whereas in Sartre, both the 
Ground and the Condition are quite subor- 
dinate to the Ego’s disgust with it all.)4 

The real tendency, as well as actuality, 


allegedly prove that A cannot be at one and 
the same time A and not be A. That is 
absolutely hilarious. “Category, according to 
its etymology and its Aristotelian definition, 
is that which is predicated or asserted of the 
existent. — But a determinateness of Being is 
essentially a transition into the opposite; the 
negative of any determinateness is as neces- 
sary as the determinateness itself; and each 
immediate determinateness is immediately 
opposed by the other” [SIH, p. 36; SLM, p. 
410]. 

When Hegel gets to Observation Two, 
which [Aristotle] called the Law of the 
Excluded Middle, he again hits out at the 
idea that something either is or is not A, that 
there is no third, insisting that there is a third 
in the very thesis since A can be both + A and 
-A: “The something thus is itself the third 
term which was supposed to be excluded” 
[SIH, p. 66; SLM, p. 439], At this point, Lenin 
remarked: “This is very profound. Every con- 
crete thing, every concrete something 
stands in diverse and often contradictory 
relations to all others, ergo, it is itself and 
another” [LCW 38, p. 138]. 

As for the observation which follows on 
the law of Contradiction where Hegel 
defines Contradiction as the “root of all 
movement and life, and it is only insofar as it 
contains a Contradiction that anything 
moves and has impulse and activity” [SLH, p. 
67; SLM, p. 439] , Lenin copies out in toto this 
entire section, at the end of which he makes 
his famous generalization that the idea of 
movement and change was disclosed in 
1813 by Hegel, that is, by philosophy, and 
was applied by Marx first in 1847 and by 
Darwin in 1859 [LCW 38, p. 141]. 

Indeed, Lenin can hardly stop himself 
from becoming a complete Hegelian and 
stressing over and over again how stupid it is 
to think that Hegel is abstract and abstruse, 
and how profound is the concept of 
Contradiction as the force of Movement and 
how different Thinking, Reason, Notion is to 
ordinary understanding: “Thinking reason 
(notion) sharpens the blunted difference of 
variety, the mere manifold of imagination, to 
the essential difference, to Opposition. Only 
when the contradictions reach their peak 
does manifoldness become mobile ( regsam ) 
and lively in relation to the other, — acquire 
that negativity which is the inner-pulsa- 
tion of self-movement and life.” [Cf. LCW 
38, p. 143; SLII, p. 69; SLM, p. 422] 

Chapter 111: Ground 

The very first sentence — “Essence deter- 
mines itself as Ground” [SLII, p. 71; SLM, p. 
444] — lets us know that we are approaching 
the climax to Section One of Essence. As 
soon as Hegel, in the first observation on the 
Law of Ground, finishes his critique of 
Leibniz’s Law of Sufficient Ground, he devel- 
ops, in Absolute Ground, all the essentials of 
Form and Essence, Form and Matter, Form 
and Content where it becomes quite clear 
that these cannot be separated; that Form 
and Matter “presuppose one another” [SLII, 
p. 79; SLM, p. 452] and Content is the “unity” 
of Form and Matter [SLII, p. 82; SLM, p. 454], 
And as we move from Absolute to 
Determined [Determinate] Ground and 
approach Complete Ground, it becomes 


2. This letter of March 22, 1950 has not been 
located, but extracts of it appear in notes later 
prepared by Dunayevskaya. See Supplement 
to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
14670-72. 


3. Hegel writes in the same paragraph that 
“the immediacy of Being essentially is only a 
moment of Form” [SLII, p. 104; SLM, p. 476], 

4. A reference to Sartre’s Being and 
Nothingness. 
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that we should have before us in studying 
this section on Appearance is Stalinism and 
its non-essential critique in Trotskyism. That 
is to say, if Essence — the present stage of 
capitalism or the present stage of the 
counter-revolutionary appearance of the 
labor bureaucracy — must appear, then 
Stalinism, which has appeared, is not just 
any old bureaucracy that has no connection 
with a new economic state of world devel- 
opment. On the contrary, the Appearance— 
Stalinism — and the Essence — state-capital- 
ism — are one and the same, or the Form of a 
new Content.Trotskyism, on the other hand, 
by putting up a Chinese wall between what 
is mere Appearance to what is true Essence 
(and to him, 
the 


Chapter 111: 
Essential Relation 


“The truth of Appearance is Essential 
Relation” [SOI, p. 142; SLM,p. 512]. 

The relationship of the Whole and the 
Parts, you may recall from my various lec- 
tures on Hegei, has to me been a key, not 
merely to this section of Hegel, but to the 
entire philosophy of both Hegel and Marx. 
Thus, when I say that the whole is not only 
the sum total of the parts, but has a pull on 
the parts that are not yet there, even as the 
future has a pull on the present, it is obvious 
that we have moved from abstract philo- 
sophic conceptions to the actual world, and 
form the actual world back again to philoso- 
phy, but this time as enriched by the actual. 
As Hegel puts it, “the Whole and the Parts 
therefore condition each other” [SLII, p. 
l45;SLM,p. 515], “the Whole is equal to 
the Parts and the Parts to the Whole. . . 
But further, although the Whole is 
equal to the Parts, it is not equal to 
them as Parts; the Whole is reflected 
unity” [SUI, p. 146; SLM, pp. 515-16] . 
“Thus, the relation of Whole and 
Parts has passed over into a relation 
of Force'S and its Manifestation” 
[SIH,p. 147; SLM, p.517]. Indeed, we 
will move from that to the relation of 
Outer and Inner/ which will become 
the transition to Substance and Actuality. 
On the relationship of Outer and Inner, 
Lenin stresses what he calls “the unexpect- 
ed slipping in of the criteria of Hegel’s 
Dialectic” — where Hegel notes that the 
relationship of Inner and Outer is 
apparent “in every natural, scientific, 
and, generally, intellectual develop- 
ment” [SUI,p. 157; SLM, p. 526]— 
and Lenin concludes, there- 
fore, “that is where lies 
the seed of the deep 
truth in the 
mystical 


Essence is not capitalism, but the form of 
workers’ state) has not been able to analyze 
either Stalinism or state-capitalism. I mean, 
either Stalinism as a mere perversion of the 
early Soviets, or Stalinism as the absolute 
opposite of that early workers’ state.5 

To get back to Hegel and Lenin’s notes on 
Hegel, Lenin is quite impressed with Hegel’s 
Analysis of the Law of Appearance, the World 
of Appearance and the World-in-Itseif, and 
the Dissolution of Appearance, which are the 
sub-sections of Chapter II of this section. 

Lenin keeps stressing at this point “the 
remarkably materialistic” analysis that flows 
from this objective analysis which will, of 
course, become the basis of Marx’s analysis 
of the economic laws of capitalism. When 
Hegel writes “Law, then, is essential appear- 
ance” [SLII, p. 133; SLM, p. 504], Lenin con- 
cludes, “Ergo, Law and Essence of Concept 
are homogeneous (of one order) or, more 
correctly, uniform, expressing the deepening 
of man’s knowledge of Appearance, the 
world, etc.” [LCW 38, p. 152]. Finally, “The 
essence here is. that both the World of 
Appearance and the World which is in and 
for itself are essentially moments of knowl- 
edge of nature by man, stages, changes or 
deepening (of knowledge). The movement 
of the world in itself ever further and further 
from the world of appearance — that is what 
is not yet visible in Hegel. NB. Do not the 
‘moments’ of conception with Hegel have 
significance of ‘moments’ of transition?” 
[LCW 38, p. 153]. 


5. Compare the discussion of form and essence 
in Bunayevskaya’s 1949 “Notes on Chapter 1 
of Marx’s Capital-. Its Relation to Hegel’s 
Logic,” in Dunayevskaya, The Marxist * 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism, pp. 
89-94. 


balderdash of Hegelianism!” [LCW 38, p. 
1551 

Section Three: Actuality 

The introductory note will stress that 
“Actuality is the unity of Essence and 
Existence. . .This unity of Inner and Outer is 
Absolute Actuality .” He will divide Actuality 
into Possibility and Necessity as the “formal 
moments” of the Absolute, or its reflection. 
And finally, the unity of this Absolute and its 
reflection will become the Absolute Relation 
“or, rather, the Absolute as relation to itself, — 
Substance ” [SLII, p. 160; SLM, p. 529]. 

At this point in the Preliminary Note [on 
the Absolute], Lenin gets quite peeved at the 
idealist in Hegel and he divides the expres- 
sion that “there is no becoming in the 
Absolute” [SUI, p. 162; SLM, p. 531] into two 
sentences by stating “and other nonsense 
about the Absolute” [LCW 38, p. 156], But, as 
usual, it will not be long before Lenin is full 
of praise of Hegel and his section on 
Actuality. 

To me, the most important part of Chapter 
I of Section Three, the Absolute, is the 


6. For Hegel, matter and substances do not 
simply possess various forces (such as weight 
or magnetism), they also are forces. This is in 
keeping with his overall view that we cannot 
adequately apprehend the world as substance 
only, but must eventually view it also as sub- 
ject. Force is not yet subject, but it does con- 
vey motion and change, rather than simple 
inert substantiality. 

7. Hegel writes in his observation on “the 
immediate identity of inner and outer” that 
they are not so separate as common sense 
would believe, for “each immediately is not 
only its other but also the totality of the 
whole” [SLII, p. 157; SLM, p. 526], 


Observation [SUI, p. 167-72; SLM, pp. 536-40] 
on the philosophy of Spinoza; 
“ Determinateness is negation — this is the 
absolute principle of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
and this true and simple insight is the foun- 
dation of the absolute unity of Substance. But 
Spinoza does not pass on beyond negation as 
determinateness or quality to a recognition 
of it as absolute, that is, self-negating, nega- 
tion” [SLII, p. 168; SLM, p. 536], Hegel’s con- 
clusion is that though the dialectic is in it 
until Spinoza gets to Substance, it there stops; 
“Substance lacks the principle of Personality” 
[SLII, p. 168; SLM, p. 537]. And again later 
Hegel writes; “In a similar manner in the 
Oriental idea of emanation the Absolute is 
self-illuminating light” [SUI, p. 170; SLM, p. 
538], 

From now on, the polemical movement in 
the Logic will take a very subordinate place; 
the observations will do the same. Indeed, for 
the rest of the entire work, Hegel will have 
only two observations, as contrasted to the 
beginning of the Science of Logic, where 
after but one single page on Being, he had no 
less than four observations (really five when 
you consider the one on Transcendence of 
Becoming) which took up no less than 23 
pages. 

In a word, the closer he approaches the 
Notion, especially the Absolute Idea, that is to 
say, the climax of his system as it has been 
comprehensively and profoundly developed 
both historically and polemically, the more 
he has absorbed all that is of value in the 
other systems of philosophy, rejected that 
which is not, and presented a truly objective 
worldview of history and philosophy, which 
contains the elements of a future society 
inherent in the present. (We will return to 
this point at the end.) 

Of Chapter II on Actuality, the categories 
dealt with — Contingency, or formal Actuality, 
Possibility and Necessity — are all to pave the 
way to Chapter HI, the Absolute Relation, 
which is the apex of the Doctrine of Essence 
and will bring us to the Notion. 

Lenin begins to free himself of any residue 
of taking the empiric concrete as the Real or 
Actual. Near [Hegel’s discussion of] the ques- 
tion of the relationship of Substantiality and 
Causality, Lenin writes: “On the one hand, we 
must deepen the knowledge of matter to the 
knowledge (to the concept) of substance, in 
order to find the causes of appearance. On 
the other hand, actual knowledge of causes is 
the deepening of knowledge from externali- 
ty of appearance to substance. Two types of 
examples should explain this: (1) out of the 
history of natural science and (2) from the 
history of philosophy. More precisely: not 
‘examples’ should be here — comparison 
n’est pas raison [comparison is not proof], 
— but the quintessence of the one and the 
other history — plus the history of technique" 
[LCW 38, p. 159]. • 

A couple of pages later, Lenin will note 
that Hegel “ fully leads up to History under 
Causality” and again, that the ordinary under- 
standing of Causality fails to see that it is 
“only a small part of the universal connec- 
tion” [LCW 38, p. 160] and that the small part 
is not subjective, but the objectively real con- 
nection. Indeed, Lenin very nearly makes fun, 
along with Hegel, of course, of Cause and 
Effect.Where Hegel wrote, “Effect therefore is 
necessary just because it is manifestation of 
Cause, or because it is that Necessity which is 
Cause” [SLII, p. 192; SLM, p. 559], Lenin noted 
that, of course, both Cause and Effect are 
“only Moments of the universal interdepen- 
dence, of the universal concatenation of 
events, only links in the chain of the devel- 
opment of Matter” [LCW 38, p. 159] . And by 
the time he has finished with this chapter 
and met up with Hegel’s definition of the 
next and final part of the Logic, the Notion, 
“the Realm of Subjectivity or of Freedom” 
[SLII,p. 205; SLM, p. 571], Lenin translates this 
without any self-consciousness over the 
word “Subjective,” as follows: “NB — 
Freedom=subjectivity (“or”) goal, conscious- 
ness, striving” [LCW 38, p. 164]. 

It is important to note that Herbert 
Marcuse in his Reason and Revolution also 
chooses this, not only as the climax, which it 
is, to the Doctrine of Essence, but more or 
less as the Essence of the whole of Hegelian 
philosophy. Thus, on p. 153, he states, 
“Without a grasp of the distinction between 
Reality and Actuality, Hegel’s philosophy is 
meaningless in its decisive principles.” 
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DIALLO & GAITHER: FIGHTING ALL HATE CRIMES 


Few here know about the daily 
protests in New York against the police 
who killed Amadou diallo, but we are 
talking about some very similar crimes 
here. Last week a local white cop was 
convicted of killing a 17-year-old Black 
youth, but on a lesser charge because the 
jury bought the phony story that it was 
an accident. He may not even go to jail, 
and a lot of people are outraged. Then 
this week in nearby Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, a videotape surfaced showing 
a white cop knocking a Black man, 
already subdued and handcuffed, to the 
ground and putting him in a choke hold. 
Our sons are rounded up just because 
they’re Black, our anti-Klan rally was 
attacked by rioting police, a photograph- 
er was arrested for snapping a picture of 
cops making an arrest. It goes on and on. 
We’re more than ready to put the police 
and the system they stand for on trial. 

Black and white activists 
Memphis 

* * * 

In the aftermath of the Diallo killing, 
what is disturbing to Blacks are the 
statements by some politicians that we 
should be grateful to Mayor Guiliani for 
making minority communities safe. 
First, why should we be grateful to any 
public servant we pay to do a job? And 
why should we be grateful to this one 
when we rarely benefit from any of the 
so-called great things he has done? It 
shows how little we are respected and 
how our opinions are disregarded. 

Black woman 
New York 

* * * 

The vicious beating and burning to 
death of Billy Jack Gaither in rural 
Alabama because he was gay proved 
that the right-wing serial killers have 
not stopped with Matthew Shepard, Dr. 
Bernard Slepian and James Byrd. Rev. 


Fred. Phelps and his band of hate-mon- 
gers were back picketing Gaither’s 
memorial service but where were the 
nationwide demonstrations against such 
brutality that we saw after Matthew 
Shepard’s murder? The daily protests in 
New York against the four white cops 
who murdered Amadou Diallo are a 
reminder that such barbarism cannot be 
left unchallenged, whether at the hands 
of bigots in uniforms or in Klan t-shirts. 

Outraged 

Chicago 

* * * 

The “elite Street Crimes Unit” in New 
York sounds a lot like the death-squads 
in Guatemala insofar as the Black and 
Brown communities are concerned. 
Those New York events give me serious 
concern about our new “liberal” mayor 
here in Oakland, Jerry Brown, whose 
inaugural speech was all about “elimi- 
nating crime.” Then he welcomed with 
open arms the “urban-warfare” exercises 
conducted by the U.S. Marines, who 
staged a mock invasion of an urban cen- 
ter in revolt to practice “counter-terrorist 
operations in the battle-scape of the 21st 
century” against an “asymmetrical 
enemy.” Along with America’s new per- 
manent state of war at home and abroad, 
there is now a prison-industry-complex 
to handle the excess labor force the 
multi-nationals no longer need. Cities 
like Oakland and New York will supply 
the predominantly Black and Brown 
inmates for that complex. All these devel- 
opments show what “deep retrogression” 
in our “changed world” means. Today our 
“postmodern” politicians, left or right, 
Black or white, no longer control the 
issues'. Retrogression controls them. It’s 
up to us in the community to set a new 
course. 

Htun Lin 
Oakland, CA 


Readers' Views 



ELIA 
KAZAN, 
MCCARTHY, 
AND THE 
OSCARS 


The Lifetime Achievement Award 
given to Elia Kazan during the Oscars 
this year showed me the importance of 
knowing what really happened in 
American history. I was amazed that 
many of my friends (highly educated in 
their own fields) had no idea who Kazan 
was, what the expression “naming 
names” meant, what “the Hollywood 10” 
represented, or even what McCarthyism 
was. I wasn’t yet bom during that peri- 
od, but my parents were and exposed me 
to ideas from the left and radical move- 
ments. When I was talking about all this 
with another friend he noted that “many 
people aren’t into ‘current events’ and 
don’t feel they are missing anything if 
they don’t read a newspaper or watch 
national news.” It isn’t a question of how 
old you are but what history you learn at 
home and in school, and whether it is 
relevant to your life now. 

Erica Rae 
Illinois 

* * * 

There is a world of difference between 
appreciating someone’s particular talent 
and honoring him. Despite all his talent 
Kazan was a totally dishonorable man. 
What he “achieved” was depriving his co- 
workers of their livelihood and driving 
some of them to expatriation and even to 
suicide. 

Longtime movie fan 
Michigan 

* * * 

Between 1930 and 1940 many artists 
were pulled to the Left because it seemed 
that capitalism had no future. While 
intellectuals were seduced by the 
Communist Party, workers, and espe- 
cially Black workers, were shocked by 
the Hitler-Stalin pact and saw Russia 
was no window to the future. Leaving 
the CP became a grass roots movement 
when Blacks were told to put their 
demands on hold in order to “defend the 
Soviet Union.” During World War II, 
Russia was an ally and the State 
Department tried to stifle any criticism 
of it. Everything changed after the war 
and by 1947 Russia became an arch 


enemy. That’s when all these intellectu- 
als became vulnerable, including Elia 
Kazan, who turned on his friends to pro- 
tect his career. There were other options. 
Arthur Miller, whose play “Death of a 
Salesman” is a still-celebrated anti-capi- 
talist classic, refused to name names. 

The intellectuals were no real threat 
to the security of this country. McCarthy 
used the fact that they were once associ- 
ated with the CP to usher in a new peri- 
od of fear. It was used to threaten other 
radicals, was turned against labor and 
bridled free speech on campuses. To this 
day, Kazan has shown no contrition for 
his actions. It’s important to remember 
what people stand for when it counts. 
Oscars are a superficial extravaganza. 
Culture can have a substantial impact 
only if it is part of a real life struggle for 
freedom. 

John Alan 
California 

* * * 

The Committee Against Silence that 
organized the protest against giving an 
award to the informer, Elia Kazan, has 
already begun organizing to demand a 
general apology from the Academy dur- 
ing next year’s Oscars for going along 
with the blacklists. They will be organiz- 
ing teach-ins on university campuses in 
various film schools, so the younger gen- 
eration will know about this period of 
history which they have never been 
taught. 

Protester 
Santa Monica, CA 


REVOLT IN LATIN AMERICA: 
in CHIAPAS... 

The New York Times ran an article on 
March 22 on the national referendum 
the Zapatistas had held the day before, 
in which Julia Preston, writing from 
Mexico City, referred to it as “political 
theater,” emphasizing their “flair for 
populist politics.” The only thing she said 
about the EZLN women who arrived in 
Acapulco to conduct the vote was that 
they were “studying the bikinis on the 
beach.” No mention that three million 
across the country came out to the 
booths set up by the rebels in every 
state, 95% voting to remove the army 
from Chiapas as the only way to achieve 
peace. Not a word about the warm recep- 
tion they received, nor how this “isolat- 
ed” group got out of Chiapas in the first 
place. She also failed to point out that in 


the same week, President Zedillo felt 
compelled to travel to Chiapas for the 
first time, where he was the one engag- 
ing in the real “political theater,” as he 
opened a clinic and tried to impress the 
poor with his lies that infant mortality 
had been reduced by 40% in the past 
year. 

Mitch 

Bay Area, California 

• 

...and ECUADOR 

What is happening in Ecuador is the 
most blatant case imaginable of loading 
the disastrous results of the failure of 
capitalism onto the backs of the poor and 
middle classes. The coalition of labor, 
youth, campesinos, teachers and other 
movements who had called for the one- 
day work stoppage that shut down most 
businesses on Feb. 5 to protest the djra- 
conian measures taken by the Mahiiad 
government had warned that a genetral 
strike would be next. On March 10j-ll 
virtually the whole country was shut 
down. Demonstrators were met vVith 
tear gas, hundreds were arrested, hfid 
there were a few deaths. Mahudd’s 
response was to cut government services 
and raise gasoline prices even further. 
The additional rise in inflation this 
monstrous increase will cause is almost 
beyond imagination. There is now a pop- 
ular uprising across all of Ecuador with 
hunger strikes, marches and demonstra- 
tions. The indication that the govern- 
ment would lower gas prices, after taxis 
immobilized traffic in every major city, 
did not keep the indigenous and labor 
leaders from indicating that the tjime 
had run out for the government and; the 
uprising would be indefinite. 

Correspondent 

Ecuador 


BLACK HISTORY 

Thanks to Lou Turner for reminding 
us, in his column in “Black History 
Month, 1999” (March N&L ), about 
Claude McKay’s powerful “If We Must 
Die.” Could you print the following for 
those who may not know it? 

If we must die, let it not be like hogs! 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious 
spot/ While round us bark the mad' and 
hungry dogs / Making their mock ai our 
accursed lot./ If we must die, O let us 
nobly diet So that our precious blood 
may not be shed/ In vain; then even the 
monsters we defy/ Shall be constrained 
to honor us though dead!/ O kinsmen! 
we must meet the common foe! / Though 
far outnumbered let us show us brave/ 
And for their thousand blows deal one 
deathblow! / What though before , us lies 
the open grave ? 

Like men we’ll face the murderous, 
cowardly pack,/ Pressed to the wall, 
dying but fighting back! 

Sheila 
New York 


REVOLUTIONARIES ON TRIAL: 
MUMIA AND SOLI'S 

At a recent Mumia Abu- Jamal solidar- 
ity meeting I attended, a young Irish- 
American activist passed out a flier 
issued by the Irish American Student 
Association. It features pictures of both 
M umi a and the martyred Irish revolu- 
tionary, James Connolly, and asks: 
“What is the difference between these 
two revolutionaries?” Under Mumia’s 
picture it answers: “They’re taking 
longer to execute this one.” 

Mumia supporter 
Illinois 

* * * 

The frameup trial here of the Puerto 
Rican professor, Jose Soils, had the 
stench of McCarthyism, especially when 
the prosecutor started reading from the 
political platform of the Frente Anti- 
Electoral. It was appropriate that the 
night of the verdict the Czech rock band. 
Plastic People of the Universe, happened 
to be playing here. They had been jailed 
after Prague Spring was crushed- The 
Solis trial was such an outrage that 
these are the comparisons that cab eome 
to mind. So did the following quote I 
found in Marx’s 1852 writing on the 


Communist Trial in Cologne: 

“Now, what was the evidence laid 
before this jury? Merely the absurd 
proclamations and correspondence of a 
set of ignorant phantasts, importance- 
seeking conspirators, and tools and asso- 
ciates at once of one Cherval, an avowed 
agent of the police.” 

Fred 

Chicago 




CONFRONTING 

AFRICA’S 

STRUGGLES 


I hope the Gambian woman who wrote 
about “What feminism means to an 
African woman” will write more. Her 
point that African women’s participation 
in the struggles against colonialism and 
slavery have made invisible their cri- 
tique of African patriarchy and sexist 
culture needs to be made again and 
again. Because colonialism attacked the 
whole African civilization, some have 
acted as if there couldn’t be an internal 
critique. But all our cultures are sexist, 
treat women as less than human, and 
must be fought. I hope our Gambian sis- 
ter can flesh out some of the feminist his- 
tory of struggle in Africa for women’s 
freedom. 

Women’s liberationist 
Memphis 

. 

What flows out of Africa is capital. The 
Asian meltdown seems not to have 
affected Africa, but neither did invest- 
ment to begin with. One percent of world 
investment goes to Africa. The conti- ) 
nent’s economy is now growing at 5% a 
year, but after 15 years from nothing to j 
nothing is nothing. Disease and the dis- 
location of people due to war are increas- 
ing. At the same time, of the social move- 
ments that brought apartheid down, the 
unions in South Africa are the most suc- 
cessful, but have become lower-middle 
class and conservative. There are a num- ^ 
ber of crises brewing there. 

Student of Africa 
New York 


LETTER FROM RUSSIA 

We are asked about the cause of the 
passivity of Russian workers. I don’t 
think it is an ideological equation of 
Stalinism with real communism. There 
are more real material causes, the first 
being the great Stalinist terror for 30 
years; the second being the great eco- 
nomic catastrophe of the last 9 years. 
The Stalinist terror had annihilated the 
most active, rebellious workers and 
peasants. Stalin destroyed not only pri- 
vate farms but independent communes 
of poor peasants and intellectuals. Those 
who survived were educated in great 
fear. This was not total . There were ille- 
gal Marxist groups in the USSR and ille- 
gal workers’ strikes. But the fear was 
dominant and it didn’t disappear with 
perestroika. 

The 90s added the great economic cat- 
astrophe. It is necessary to do a detailed 
economic analysis of all this but it is 
clear that the putrefaction of Russian 
capitalism is greater than we thought. In 
such a situation workers can’t struggle 
collectively with other workers. 
Capitalism is a decadent system in the 
whole world and in Russia the decadence 
is utmost. It may be that any real rise of 
workers’ struggle in Russia will be after 
such a rise in the West or East. 

Marxist 

Russia 
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NEW (AND OLD) LABOR STRUGGLES 


Two recent labor actions on the 
University of Michigan campus resulted 
in victory for more than just students 
and their instructors. The day before a 
threatened strike by graduate student 
instructors, the administration agreed to 
a much-needed wage increase and 
change in workloads. Students also occu- 
pied the President’s office for 50 hours to 
win their demands for the University to 
assure that anything it sells carrying the 
school’s logo will be made by workers in 
safe and living wage jobs, striking a blow 
against the horrible child labor and 
sweatshop conditions internationally in 
which so many of these things are pro- 
duced. Students around the whole coun- 
try have been doing the same. 

Labor activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

Wisconsin Governor Tommy 
Thompson now want to use people on the 
state W-2 welfare program to clean up 
brownfields, which is land contaminated 
with toxic waste. He says the workers 
would be learning career skills. You don’t 
put untrained people into hazardous jobs 
and expect them to learn a skill. You 
train them first and then pay them high 
wages to do a dangerous job. Nothing 
shows more clearly how Thompson con- 
siders poor people as throwaways. 

Environmental activist 
Memphis 

* * * 

The general public is led to believe 
that the year-end bonuses auto workers 
are getting (which range from $2,000 at 
GM, $6,000 at Ford, and $7,000 at 
Chrysler) are a “gift” from the corpora- 
tions. The workers know they are the 
ones who have produced not only their 
bonuses but the billions of profits all the 
companies are ringing up. Those bonus- 
es are a few crumbs compared to the 
giant cake the corporations get. 

Retired Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Library Assistants at the British 
Library (who are members of the Public 
and Commercial Services Union) went 
on strike after talks with management 
about new staffing practices broke down, 
i The most important point is the pro- 
f posed division of the 110 jobs involved 
into two grades (“D” and “E”). These are 


already the lowest paid workers in the 
library and the 45 assistants who would 
be allocated to the lower grade E would 
have a considerable pay cut. Most of 
those jobs would also involve working 
full time in the basements where books 
are stored rather than rotating frequent- 
ly between working in the basement and 
in the reading rooms. Since there are 
many health and safety problems associ- 
ated with basement work this is a big 
concern. Pressure from readers in sup- 
port of the workers could be essential at 
this point in the negotiations. 

Supporter 

London 

* * * 

Detroit Edison power plant workers 
have sued the Detroit Edison Company 
over race and sex discrimination and 
harassment. Women and minority work- 
ers have sued the company five times 
since 1993. They have received support 
in their current fight from the National 
Organization for Women, the NAACP 
and the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women. Now that the utilities face 
break-up of their local monopolies cus- 
tomers are being asked to express their 
support. More information is available at 
www.classaction2000.com. 

Detroit Edison customer 
Detroit 


KOSOVA AND BOSNIA 

If Clinton’s concern was really for the 
Kosovars and not for the U.S.’s own 
power-holding agenda, a way would be 
found to arm the Kosova Liberation 
Army. Just as the U.S. refused to let the 
Bosnians wage a war of self-defense, 
they also want to bring the KLA under 
their control. Only the U.S. is allowed to 
call the shots, literally this time. 

Bosnia solidarity activist 
Bremerton, Wash. 
* * * 

Your article on Kosova in the Jan.- 
Feb. issue ended by declaring “the only 
ground of opposition to Milosevic’s geno- 
cidal policies remains that of the 
Kosovar people.” That notion didn’t 
make sense to me until I thought of the 
“grounds” of the various governments 
involved in the negotiations, such as 
prestige, stability, trade, influence, etc. 
Such a simple ground, the people of 


Kosova, turns out to be a powerful posi- 
tion that exposes those waiting to sell 
them out. 

John 
San Francisco 

© KEEPING 
MARX’S 
CAPITAL 
ALIVE 

I received the syllabus for your Capital 
class. Thank you for keeping this irre- 
placeable critique of capitalism alive! 

I thought you might be interested in the 
enclosed Multimedia edition of Capital, 
based on the Moore and Aveling transla- 
tion, for Windows 3.1. Please accept it 
with my compliments. I am selling these 
CD-ROMs for $20. If you know anyone 
interested in getting one, have them send 
a check for $20 each to my address, made 
out to Robert Schultz, or they can contact 
me at bschultz@igc.apc.org. 

Robert Schultz 
8423 Anderson St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
* * * 

At our first class on Marx’s Capital 
here we were discussing the develop- 
ment of capitalism and the several forms 
it has taken up to this point historically, 
as well as the horrors it has generated. 
At that point one of the workers present 
observed, “You mean it’s like you can call 
it private capitalism, state capitalism, 
free-market capitalism or any other 
name, but unless everything is changed 
completely, it’s still the same snake just 
wearing a different hat.” We all got a 
laugh out of that description. 

Old radical 
Detroit 

* * * 

We have been enjoying your current 
four-part article on Hegel and thought 
you might want to use the enclosed pic- 
ture in conjunction with it. It’s from the 
cover of the book, “The Hegel Reader,” 
which is published by Blackwell 
Publishers. 

Longtime subscriber 
Massachusetts 

Editor’s note: We’re using it, with 
thanks, in this issue on pp. 6-7. 


In the first part of Dunayevskaya’s 
“Rough Notes on Hegel’s Science of 
Logic,” Dunayevskaya said “Historical 
materialism, strange as it may sound, is 
nevertheless basic to Hegelian analysis.” 
This is not the approach taken by most 
Marxists, who have vulgarized the 
Hegel-Marx relation by arguing that 
Marx, the “materialist,” simply stood 
Hegel “on his head.” 

Yet a rereading of Marx’s Capital 
shows, I believe, that Dunayevskaya’s 
statement expresses Marx’s view. A num- 
ber of supposedly “idealist” concepts of 
Hegel— from the notion that the sensibly 
concrete counts only as a form of appear- 
ance of the abstractly universal to his 
emphasis on the truth being found not 
just in substance but in subject as well— 
is directly used by Marx to express the 
nature of capital as self-expanding value 
and the pathway by which to uproot it. 
Marx’s recreation of Hegel’s Dialectic in 
Capital is the proof that historical mate- 
rialism resides in Hegel. 

Student of Marxism 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’ve been trying to understand some- 
thing Raya Dunayevskaya discussed in 
her “Rough Notes” on Hegel’s “Science of 
Logic” — namely that Lenin said Capital 
could only be understood if one under- 
stood the whole of the Logic. It would be 
one thing if the criteria were “the dialec- 
tic,” but the “whole of Hegel’s Logic"! 
Maybe I’ll understand it better after the 
classes. I admire Raya’s audacity in say- 
ing “Historical materialism ... is basic to 
Hegelian analysis.” She connects philos- 
ophy to reality, not mechanistically but 
on the ground of human freedom. Not 
only is it a critique of what is, the lack of 
liberty in our current social relations, 
but a measure of what comes after the 
revolution. Given the history of this cen- 
tury, these points become unfortunately 
relevant. Student of Capital 

California 
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(Continued from page 1) 

It needs to be reiterated that the Clinton administra- 
tion long opposed independence for Kosova and, like the 
Bush administration before it, has often colluded with 
Milosevic to allow him to maintain his hold on Kosova and 
parts of Bosnia. The U.S. is demanding that Milosevic 
agree to the plan arranged in Rambouillet, France last 
month, which promises Kosova limited autonomy— but 
denies it independence. The plan also calls for disman- 
tling the Kosovar Liberation Army (KLA). 

The real reason for the U.S. intervention is rather con- 
cern for the viability of NATO. Next month NATO will cel- 
ebrate its 50th anniversary at a major conference that will 
outline a new strategic perspective now that it has 
expanded to include three former members of the Warsaw 
Pact— Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic. Yet just 
when a newly refurbished and expanded NATO was being 
touted as the guarantee of “peace and stability,” the war in 
Kosova threatened to make it look like a helpless giant. It 
was only then that the Clinton administration decided 
that the time had come to do something to restrain 
Milosevic. 

The main voice of opposition to U.S. policy on Kosova so 
far has come from the Republican Right. Though they too 
are worried about NATO, they are more open about not 
wanting U.S. soldiers to die “just” to defend victims of eth- 
nic cleansing. The Right’s criticisms may become muted as 
the bombing intensifies, since the last thing these 
scoundrels want to be accused of is lack of patriotism. This 
is not as true of those on the Left. The Left, however, suf- 
fers from its own disorientation, in that many are dis- 
tancing themselves from solidarizing with the Kosovars 
on the grounds of opposing the U.S. bombing. 

Hie missiles and bombs being dropped on Serbia 
are not only doing great material damage.’ They are 
also having a damaging impact on the very mind of 
humanity. For it gives the completely false impres- 
sion that the U.S. is a supporter of the Kosovars and 
an enemy of Milosevic— when the U.S. has often 
treated Milosevic as an ally and has given only 
lukewarm support to the Kosovars. 

The U.S. bombing is a distorting lens turning every- 
thing on its head. U.S. collusion with Serbia, which helped 
lead to the present crisis, is being subsumed by the 
appearance of the military destruction of Serb targets, 
while the pressure on the Kosovars to disavow indepen- 
dence is being subsumed by the appearance of posing as 
their “ally.” 

WHY KOSOVA? WHY NOW? 

lb avoid getting sucked into the false forms of appear- 
ance of this topsy-turvy world, we need to view today’s 
events in a historic-philosophic context. 

Nothing is more erroneous than the view of Jean- 
Christophe Rufin, formerly of Doctors Without Borders, 
that “With NATO everything has changed. NATO’s trigger 
today is humanitarian.” The West showed no concern for 
the victims of ethnic cleansing in Rwanda, just as they 
show no concern for the 5,000 dying each month due to the 
sanctions against Iraq. So why would they be motivated 
by humanitarian considerations when it comes to Kosova? 

U.S. policy vis-a-vis Bosnia reveals the real basis of its 
actions. When the Serbs attacked Bosnia in 1992, the 
major powers did not stop them. They instead maintained 
an arms embargo on Bosnia, making it harder for the 
country to defend itself. When Bosnia finally managed, by 


Talks air dissent on sanctions 

Chicago — Kathy Kelly of Voices in the Wilderness 
spoke at the Autonomous Zone here on Friday, March 19. 
Voices is a humanitarian group that delivers medical sup- 
plies to Iraq in open defiance of the UN sanctions, and 
Kelly traveled to Iraq numerous times. She came back as 
a witness to the sufferings of the Iraqi people and 
described what their everyday lives are like. 

She spoke of visiting hospitals without adequate sup- 
plies and of how thousands of children are dying every 
month of simple causes like diarrhea. The poorest, 
youngest, weakest, and sickest are suffering the most. 
One Iraqi told her that they would “rather have bombs 
than sanctions” because that latter is the real mass killer. 

Kelly also reminded people here that the sanctions 
were actually strengthening the regime of Saddam 
Hussein, which the U.S. finds preferable to “instability.” 
The same point was made that evening at another meet- 
ing on Iraq at Northwestern University with Denis 
Halliday, former UN official who quit over the sanctions 
issue which he termed “genocide.” 

“None of us have any affection for Saddam Hussein, 
but that doesn’t give us a right to murder the Iraqi peo- 
ple,” he declared. He also described the way cultural life 
has been disrupted, for example, by UNSCOM inspectors 
entering schools to destroy chemistry textbooks. And he 
described a new generation of Ba’th politicians moving 
further right-ward and toward more confrontation as in 
the current situation in the “no-fly zones.” 

There were about 50 people at each of these meetings. 
It was significant that you didn’t hear some of the self- 
defeating politics of the movement against the Gulf War, 
either in support of sanctions or of Saddam Hussein’s 
brutal regime. Despite the lack of demonstrations against 
the U.S.’s continued bombing of Iraq, there seems to be 
some rethinking going on in the movement here. It may 
be a needed, belated first step toward a renewal of the 
anti-imperialist movement. —Participants 
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1995, to take the offensive and, along with Croatia, was 
about to inflict a major military defeat on the Serbs, the 
U.S. stepped in and forced it to accept the Dayton accords. 
This brought “peace” to Bosnia at a very stiff price, for it 
was forced to accept the legitimacy of the Serb “Republic” 
occupying a third of its territory, which was established 
through the ethnic cleansing of tens of thousands of 
Bosnian Muslims. 

In exchange for his help in getting the Bosnian Serbs to 
agree to the Dayton accord, the U.S. treated Milosevic as 
a virtual ally for the next three years. The U.S. even made 
sure not to have NATO troops arrest war criminals like 
Radovan Karadzic, as he could have detailed Milosevic’s 
role in genocide. 

Milosevic’s rehabilitation through the Dayton accords 
gave him a free hand to do what he has wanted ever since 
he consolidated power in 1989— impose complete control 
over the province of Kosova, 90% of whose populace is eth- 
nic Albanian. 

U.S. polity did not shift against Milosevic even when 
Serb paramilitaries began entering Kosova early last year. 
When the Kosovars turned to the KLA to defend them- 
selves, the administration called them “terrorists.” It was 
only this fall, when Serbian massacres on the eve of 
NATO’s expansion became an acute embarrassment, that 
the U.S. took a more active interest in Kosova. 

This spring it convened the Rambouillet conference. As 
earlier with Bosnia, the U.S. pushed for the disarmament 
of the liberation forces, by calling for the introduction of 
28,000 NATO “peacekeepers” in Kosova and the disman- 
tling of the KLA. The KLA leaders at first balked at this, 
but later signed on under intense pressure. Whether this 
is a tactical move on their part to buy time, or an expres- 
sion of genuine belief in the U.S. as their protector, is hard 
to say. It once again shows, nonetheless, that the 
U.S. proclaims “support” for the victims of aggres- 
sion only after disarming them from taking action 
on their own behalf. 

There is no way of knowing now what will result from 
the U.S. attack on Serbia. The bombing can last weeks, 
only to lead to a rotten compromise with Milosevic. It 
could ultimately involve ground troops should the air cam- 
paign fail to convince Milosevic to cut a deal. Milosevic is 
concentrating much of his ethnic cleansing on the north- 
ern and western region of Kosova, which contains the crit- 
ical Trepca mining region. He may be trying to arrange for 
a future deal with the West, which would allow him to 
hold onto a part of Kosova in exchange for “peace.” This is 
precisely the approach followed by the West in partition- 
ing Bosnia, and it may well take on new life in Kosova. 

There is always the chance that Milosevic will falter or 
be removed by forces within Serbia, though at least in the 
short term the bombing strengthens him by allowing him 
to parade as the “victim” of U.S. militarism. The fighting 
could also spill over into neighboring Albania, Macedonia, 
and Bosnia. 

What is not in doubt is that the bombing is doing seri- 
ous damage to relations with Russia. Russia has decided 
to end any collaboration with NATO because of the bomb- 
ing. On March 26 Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov said that 
U.S. leaders should be tried as war criminals. Russia has 
been quietly sending arms to Serbia, in violation of the 
international embargo, and it may now begin to do so 
openly. 

Russia’s government may be in no position to directly 
challenge the U.S., given its collapsing economy. But 
nationalist elements, who are waiting in the wings to the 


loin the discussion now in progress on.. 

The Dialectic of Marx's Cap 
and Today's Global Crisis 


In light of NATO's bombing of 
the Serbian military apparatus, 
posed by Western rulers as an 
alternative to Milosevic's ethnic 
cleansing in the Balkans, we 
need to raise the specter of the 
Idea of freedom which the 
rulers are trying so hard to erase 
from memory, because it is 
impossible to penetrate through 
the obfuscating character of the 
present political moment with- 
out it. 

A philosophy of liberation has, 
in a word, become more imper- 
ative than ever to grasp the real 


nature of the "topsy-turvy 
world" revealed by the U.S.-led 
attack on Serbia. 

All of this makes our ongoing 
work in these classes more rele- 
vant than ever, since the dialec- 
tic and humanism of Capital 
can arm us with the concepts 
needed to penetrate through the 
obfuscating forms of appear- 
ance of today's social realities. 

For a syllabus and a schedule of 
classes, contact the News and 
Letters Committee nearest to 
you. See the directory on page 7. 
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in Kosova 


right of Yeltsin, would veiy much like to do so. Have U.S. 
rulers become so dizzy with success over their victory in 
the Cold War that they feel they can totally disregard 
Russia? Or is their thirst for militaiy adventurism so 
excessive that they’re willing to deliberately antagonize it 
so as to justify further military expansion of NATO? 

BREAKING THROUGH THE BARRIERS 

The disorientation generated by the U.S. attacks on 
Serbia impacts the effort to project a liberatory alternative 
to capitalism itself. 

This can be seen by looking at what is involved ideo- 
logically with NATO’s expansion. NATO’s expansion was 
formalized on March 12 at a ceremony in Independence 
Missouri, which brought NATO officials together with the 
foreign ministers of Hungary, Poland, and the Czech 
Republic. 

The meeting promoted a spectacular’ rewriting of histo- 
ry. Polish Foreign Minister Bronislaw Geremek said 
NATO’s expansion “validated the deeds of those who 
revolted against Soviet domination in the Budapest upris- 
ing of 1956, the Prague Spring of 1968, and the Solidarity 
movement that was bom in Gdansk, Poland” in 1980. 
Janos Martonyi, Hungary’s Foreign Minister, and others, 
made the same point. 

This stands everything on its head. The Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956, which pried Marx’s humanism from 
the archives, the Prague Spring of 1968, with its slogan 
“Socialism with a human face,” and the Polish Solidarity 
movement of 1980-81, which at first projected a concept of 
workers’ control of production, were reduced to a straight 
line of march to Western capitalism! The Reason of the 
East European masses who aspired for a new humanism 
is being erased from history. 

Much of this rewriting of history flows from the contra- 
dictions contained in the collapse of Communism in 1989. 
While the collapse of the state-capitalist regimes that 
called themselves Communist was a major step forward, 
by 1989 there was a move away from working out any con- 
nection to Marx’s Marxism. The notion of a “self-limiting 
revolution,” promoted by the leaders of Solidarity in 1981, 
developed by the late 1980s into the notion of “the end of 
revolution” and the “death of Marxism.” This standpoint 
defines a generation of post- 1989 activists and intellectu- 
als. Taking their own mentality as the yardstick of histo- 
ry, these intellectuals see in past history nothing but a 
reflection of the vacuousness of their own thought. 

What is involved here is an effort to subsume the 
subjectivity of freedom struggles which emerged in 
the pdst- World War IT era and thereby convince the 
masses that they have no choice hut to place their 
destiny in the hands of state powers like the U.S. 

This is extremely dangerous. For it is impossible to 
avoid getting sucked into the tentaclesof capitalism if we ( 
skip over the Idea of freedom that has been integral to his- * 
tory, as expressed in actual freedom struggles and in actu- 
al philosophies of freedom. 

The nature of today’s attack on Serbia provides the 
sharpest proof of this. It is acting as a distorting lens turn- 
ing everything on its head, in making it appear as if the 
U.S. is an enemy of Serbia and a friend of Kosova. As a 
result, those opposed to Milosevic are accommodating 
themselves to the bombing of Serbia, while those opposed 
to the bombing of Serbia are accommodating themselves 
to the denial of rights to the Kosovars. Both approaches 
lead to a dead end. Just as no movement for self-determi- 
nation can avoid having its aims narrowed if it supports 
U.S. militarism, so no anti-militarist movement can avoid 
having its aims narrowed if it does not support the strug- 
gles for self-determination in Kosova and Bosnia. 

Yet it is by no means easy to strike out on such an inde- 
pendent path. It requires that political perspectives be 
rooted in a philosophy of liberation that expresses a con- 
cept of new human relations free from all forms of 
exploitation. 

What makes it hard to work this out today is that, 
unlike prior historic moments, issues within 
Marxism do not define the terrain of political strug- 
gle and discussion. It makes it hard to work out a 
comprehensive response to crises and easy to 
accept their phenomenal expression as the true 
reality. 

It was to help overcome this problem that our book 
Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 
“Civilization,” does not rest content with reproducing our 
political analyses, important as they are. We also includ- 
ed in it an essay by Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Mandst-Humanism in the U.S., entitled ”A post-World 
War II View of Marx’s Humanism, 1843-83; Marxist 
Humanism in the 1950s and 1980s.” This essay restated 
her original discoveries of what is alive in the totality of 
Marx’s Marxism in light of the growing crises in capital- 
ism and the historic-philosophic development of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

As we wrote in that book, “Because Marxist- 
Humanism’s entire body of development centers on 
responding to the question, ‘what happens after the revo- 
lution,’ its dialectical development provides powerful 
direction for filling the void in the projection of a liberat- 
ing alternative to existing society... The fact that today’s 
crises have become so total that even former socialist 
humanists in Yugoslavia such as Mihailo Markovic 
became major architects of ethnic cleansing, says volumes 
about how deep and uncompromising must be our effort to 
become rooted in a philosophy of total freedom. In this 
sense, Dunayevskaya’s essay, written before the outbreak 
of the carnage in Bosnia, presents the ground from which 
to transcend the crisis in thought which helped lead to it” 

(p. 5)1 -March 29, 1999 
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Chicago Mumia conference says ‘Get on the bus!’ 
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by Kevin Michaels 

Activists from across the midwest who are involved in 
the movement to free radical Black journalist Mumia 
Abu- Jamal from Pennsylvania’s death row 
gathered at Chicago’s Harold Washington 
College on March 20 to plan and strategize 
for the upcoming “Millions for Mumia” 
march in Philadelphia on April 24. The day- 
long event, called “Race for Justice— The 
Midwest Conference to Stop the Execution 
of Mumia Abu- Jamal” was hosted by a 
number of organizations active in 
Mumia’s defense and featured two ple- 
nary sessions and several workshops. 

The day began with a panel which 
included Pam Africa from the 
International Concerned Family and 
Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal, C. Clark 
Kissinger from Refuse and Resist and 
Jed Stone, lawyer for Illinois death 
row inmate Willie Enoch. Pam Africa 
detailed the nationwide preparation 
for the upcoming march, while 
Kissinger discussed the current status of Mumia’s legal 
case and the crucial necessity of winning an evidentiary 
hearing in a federal court for Mumia this year. Jed 
Stone spoke about the connections between Mumia’s 
case and that of Puerto Rican scholar and independen- 
tista Jose Solis Jordan, who was recently convicted of 


participation in a bombing primarily on the evidence of 
an admitted agent provocateur (see page 1). 

Although the conference had many positive fea- 
tures— including a live telephone hookup with Stanley 
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Howard, one of ten Illinois Death Row inmates convict- 
ed as a result of confessions extracted by torture at the 
hands of former Chicago police lieutenant Jon Burge 
who are organizing from inside the prison walls— it was 
not the success that this period of Mumia’s struggle 
demands. 


Mass self-activity in Iran’s first revolution 


It was not simply that the number in attendance, 
somewhere around 200 people at its peak, was disap- 
pointing for a city as important as Chicago, but more 
significantly that the event lacked the feeling of being 
an integral part of a strong movement. If 
Mumia is to be set free, it is without argu- 
ment that support for him will have to 
come from beyond the ranks of those 
already mobilized. The presence and active 
participation of at least a dozen family 
members of wrongfully convicted prisoners 
was evidence that the organizers of the con- 
ference have had some success in this direc- 
tion, but overall the day underscored the 
amount of work and thought necessary in 
the coming months. 

Although some activists might balk at 
the contention that thinking will be part 
of the struggle to free Mumia, a suc- 
cessful movement will have to come to 
a profound theoretical understanding 
of what his case means. Mumia him- 
self is quite forward about the impor- 
tance of the struggle of the mind, par- 
ticularly the Black American mind, against the forces 
which would oppress, cage and limit it. Now that the all- 
time-high number of Blacks in prison and jail is a mat- 
ter of public record, it is of highest priority for the move- 
ment to free Mumia to theorize the relationships of his 
case, his long record of writing about the racism and 
injustice of American civilization and the current stage 
of the offensive against the unemployed and underem- 
ployed that the staggering incarceration statistics rep- 
resent. Those statistics also represent a caging of the 


Editor’s note: This is a shortened version of a review of 
scholar Janet Afary’s The Iranian Constituional 
Revolution, 1906-11, published in 1996 by Columbia 
University Press. It originally appeared in the British 
Marxist-Humanist journal Hobgoblin. 

The Iranian revolution of 1906 to 1911 attempted to 
introduce democratic freedoms and set the country on a 
path of independent development. It briefly established 
government by a Majlis or parliament and transformed 
a despotic monarchy, the tail end of the Qajar dynasty, 
into a constitutional one. The contradictions that 


Majlis, they quickly took on other functions including 
raising bodies of armed volunteers to defend the Majlis, 
and became the main form of political expression for the 
masses. Afary shows that the anjumans were diverse in 
status, social composition and ideological direction. 
Some had official standing within the constitutional 
order; others were unofficial or even illegal. Some, espe- 
cially in Azerbaijan and Gilan, were radical and 
welcomed the participation of ethnic and religious 
minorities. 

WOMEN IN THE FOREFRONT 


creative potential of the minds that Mumia has made a 
career of championing. 

April 24 will mark the end of the stage of Mumia’s 
struggle which began in October 1998 with the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s rejection of his Post 
Conviction Relief Appeal. It will mark the beginning of 
a new stage— one which will determine if he lives or 
dies. The outcome of what faces us will depend on 
whether or not the movement is up to practical and the- 
oretical challenge which faces it. 

Get on the bus for Philadelphia! 


emerged included the clash between secular demands for 
intellectual and personal liberty and the demands of the 
powerful clergy that Islamic law should prevail. It was 
eventually crushed with military force, by the Russia of 
Tsar Nicholas II, aided and abetted by Britain’s Liberal 
government. One of the important revolutions of the 
early 20th century, it had much in common with events 
in Russia, China and Mexico around the same time, but 
is comparatively little known. 

Janet Afary has written a comprehensive account of 
this crucial period in Iran’s history, based on copious 
original research. While giving due attention to the 
actions of governments and parties, political, military 
and religious leaders, foreign diplomats and financial 
advisers, her main emphasis is on the grassroots of the 
revolution, peasants, artisans and fishermen, and 
women revolutionaries. She explores the diversity of 
social groups, political tendencies, religious beliefs and 
ethnic and linguistic backgrounds that composed the 
revolutionary movement. Another major theme is the 
form of direct local democracy that the people created for 
themselves, the anjumans. 

MASS UPSURGE 

Discontent at despotic rule and foreign domination 
came to a head in the years 1905 and 1906. Adopting a 
traditional form of protest known as bast, many towns- 
people of Tehran gathered at religious shrines, and later 
at the British legation, and claimed sanctuary. At this 
time, Russia was the imperialist power with the 
strongest presence and was most resented; Britain was 
expected to be sympathetic to the call for constitutional 
government. Yielding to popular pressure, Muzaffar al- 
Din Shah agreed to the formation of a Majlis. This body 
was elected by a limited male franchise depending on 
property and professional status, but included some rep- 
resentatives from the craft guilds. 

Assemblies, known as anjumans, were created every- 
where. Initially formed to monitor elections to the 


In a society permeated by traditions of male domina- 
tion and female subordination, women seized hold of the 
revolution as an opportunity to win their own freedom. 
Women formed their own anjumans, published journals 
attacking such practices as veiling and polygamy, and 
took the initiative in setting up schools for girls. At the 
same time as the militant campaign for women’s suf- 
frage was underway in Britain, Iranian women demand- 
ed the right to vote and participate in political life. 

The Majlis discouraged, and later banned, these vil- 
lage anjumans, often sending troops to close them down. 
When the constitutional government did abolish the 
tuyul (roughly, feudal) system of land holding, it trans- 
ferred the revenues of the villages from individual land- 
lords to the state, instead of giving the peasants them- 
selves the right to the land and its harvest. 

Afaiy identifies this failure to address the needs of 
the peasants as an important cause of the failure of the 
Constitutional Revolution. Eventually the Tsar’s forces 
intervened to stifle Iran’s fledgling democracy. In an 
unconstitutional coup, the Regent and his Cabinet 
ordered the Majlis to disband, imposed martial law and 
banned all meetings of anjumans and publication of 
newspapers. Nicholas II ordered his troops to “act 
quickly and harshly.” Like Russia itself in the defeat of 
the 1905 Revolution, Iran now underwent a savage 
counter-revolutionary repression. 

The author’s approach is dialectical and multi-dimen- 
sional, drawing critically on the ideas of a wide range of 
anti-determinist and humanist Marxist writers, theo- 
reticians and historians. 

Afary contests the common western perception of pre- 
dominantly Muslim Middle Eastern countries such as 
Iran as “inherently rigid, unbending and unreceptive to 
progress.” This view, she argues, ignores “decades of 
Russian, British and U.S. domination of Iranian politics 
and the impact of their imperialist policies on the demo- 
cratic movements of twentieth-century Iran, when, in 
fact, two attempts to build a more democratic society in 
Iran, the Constitutional Revolution of 1906-1911, and 
the post-World War II nationalist government of 
Mohammad Musaddiq, were undermined through direct 
imperialist interventions.” She points out the contradic- 
tory nature of Iran’s relationship with the West. Within 
the imperialist world system, Iran’s economy and politics 
were distorted to serve the interests of western capital- 
ism, yet the West was also a source of progressive and 
liberatory ideas, democracy, socialism and feminism. 
Not all international contacts were with the West how- 
ever: there were also significant exchanges with Turkey, 
India, Russia and the Transcaucasian countries. 

The barriers to progress, Afaiy argues, were both 
external and internal. Her analysis looks at many 
strands within Iranian society, and the involvement of 
each in the revolutionary process, as well as “the prob- 
lematic role of religion.” She recognizes the importance 
of culture and ideology as active factors shaping histori- 
cal development, and not mere “reflections’” of the eco- 
nomic base. She proposes that an understanding of the 
1906-1911 revolutionary period, its achievements and 
limitations, can help to guide today’s freedom move- 
ments in Iran. —Richard Abernethy 


Bay Area Mumia 
conference 

Berkeley, Cal. — On March 6, a Western Regional 
Conference entitled “Race for Justice: Stop the Execution 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal” was held on campus at UC 
Berkeley. An all day event attended by over 1,000 partic- 
ipants was a follow-up to the Critical Resistance prisoner 
solidarity conference held at the end of September. “Race 
for Justice” had over 40 discussion panels, with speakers 
ranging from Pam Africa, Dorsey Nunn, Luis 
Talamantez, and Bear Lincoln, to Bob Mandel, organizer 
of the Oakland Schools Teach-In, to various-officials from 
local labor councils and independent labor activists, and 
speakers from different groups focusing on prison issues 
or the criminal injustice system. 

Of the diverse panel discussions the most inspira- 
tional were “Young Voices in the Struggle for Mumia: 
High School Activists and Youth Linking Police 
Brutality, the Criminal Justice System & Racism with 
the Fight to Free Mumia”, and “The Teach-In in the 
Oakland Schools: How we did it.” Featured speakers 
from the teach-in were the students and teachers from 
the Oakland High Schools, recent targets of vehement 
condemnation and derogatory stereotyping from local 
politicians, the newsmedia, and editorializing attacks by 
both Black and white leaders of “respectable” society. 

Monicia Banks, one of the Castlemont High students 
who started Youth Against Community Injustice for a 
Purpose (YACIN) said “I do not care what the school 
board thinks about my education on controversial cases. 
If the teachers cannot teach it, I will.” 

Teeka Buchanan, another student, noted that “the 
average age of the Black Panthers was 21. All these 
politicians and administrators are obviously threatened 
by the youth and the confidence youth have in them- 
selves.” 

Another student added, “I say we should learn about 
all current events, because if we don’t we’ll just end up 
more ignorant. If all they taught us was to read and 
write perfectly, what would that work for, if we didn’t 
know anything?” 

Phillip Jones, a classmate, said “What he (Shannon 
Reeves, chair of the NAACP’s Oakland chapter) said 
about education and balancing check-books just 
angered me. This is supposed to be a leader of the Black 
community and he considers us inferior-minded. 
Education shouldn’t be just reiterating, just reciting. A 
lot of people say, why are you doing this, you don’t even 
know him personally. But Mumia could be me, could be 
one of my friends, or my family.” 

The inhumanity in prisons is a reflection of the inhu- 
manity of the whole of this society. Tim students’ ideal- 
ism, finding the connections between Mumia’s case, 
their own struggle to even learn about and their con- 
demnation of the whole system, can be ^beginning of a 
serious exploration of a philosophy of liberation. As one 
woman put it: “We at YACIN will stand tall and proud 
until the shackles on our feet, hands and minds are 
gone.” — Htnn Lin 


For more on the revolutionary role of 
women in Iranian history, see “Iran: Unfoldment 
of, and Contradictions in, Revolution ( 1979 )” in 

Women’s Liberation and 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

President Bill Clinton traveled to Central America 
March 8-11 prepared to demonstrate his official concern 
for the tens of thousands of people suffering hunger, dis- 
ease, homelessness and unemployment in the aftermath 
of Hurricane Mitch. 

Overshadowing Clinton’s trip is the “unnatural” dis- 
aster of decades of U.S. government support for military 
regimes and their death squads. The last U.S. president 
to visit Central America was Ronald Reagan in 1982, 
who came to lavish praise and money on the contras. 

The results of U.S. policy in Central America were 
summarized for one country, Guatemala, when the inde- 
pendent Commission for Historical Clarification issued a 
report in February, condemning the state for torture, 
kidnappings and executions of nearly all the 200,000 
people killed since the anti-left war began in the 1960s. 

The report was blunt in confirming the “open” 
secret of U.S.-CIA support of successive military 
dictatorships. It was equally direct in calling the 
military campaign in the countryside “genocide,” 
the “aggressive, racist and extremely cruel 
nature” of which “resulted in the massive exter- 
mination of defenseless Mayan communities.” The 
charge of genocide is not covered by the various 
amnesties which have been passed to shield the 
military. 

The report also concluded that U.S. government spon- 
sorship and protection of U.S. companies “exercised 
pressure to maintain the country’s archaic and unjust 
socio-economic structure.” 

Clinton did acknowlege U.S. responsibility for prop- 
ping up the military in Guatemala and El Salvador, 
using Honduras as one big U.S. military base, and fund- 
ing the contras in Nicaragua by characterizing past U.S. 
covert and open aid and comfort to the military butchers 
as a “mistake.” In El Salvador, at the height of war, the 
U.S. was funnelling $400 million a year; now it is down 
to $34 million. 

Clinton’s talk of a new “springtime of renewal” in U.S.- 
Central America relations sounded hollow in light of the 

India’s Dalits 

The situation of India’s 200 million Dalits 
(Untouchables) has come to prominence once again this 
year after two horrific massacres in Bihar State. On 
Jan. 25, an upper caste landlord’s militia, the Ranvir 
Sena, murdered 22 Dalits during a night raid on the vil- 
lage of Shanker Bigha. This was followed by another 
massacre of 12 Dalits on Feb. 11 in Narayanpur, anoth- 
er Bihar village. All of this is in response to a movement 
by Dalits for civil and human rights and in the context 
of India’s rightist, Hindu fundamentalist government at 
the national level, elected less than a year ago. 

The present government of Bihar, which has done 
nothing about the massacres, bases itself not among the 
landlords but among lower caste groups. However, it 
continues to exclude Dalits from any real power. Despite 
this and the Bihar government’s blatant corruption, 
some parts of the Indian Left, including the Stalinist 
Communist Party (Marxist), have tried to form coali- 
tions with Bihar’s government, supporting it against an 
attempted takeover by the central government . 

Elsewhere in India, Dalits have organized protest 
groups that have begun to work alongside Muslims, 
another frequent target of upper caste Hindu chauvin- 
ists. This has been true in Tamil Nadu in the south. 

Last December, 1,000 Dalit women participated in a 
nationwide Convention against Untouchability and 
Dalit Women’s Oppression. Women often bear the brunt 
of untouchability, which can include anything from 
denial of access to village wells or rape with impunity by 
upper caste men. 


pressing needs of the people. A huge portion of agribusi- 
ness has been wiped, out for the near term, from coffee in 
Nicaragua, to bananas in Guatemala and Honduras. 
Over 40,000 rural workers and their families depend on 
the banana industry alone in Honduras. The large U.S. 
growers, Chiquita and Standard Fiuit (Dole), are 
already rebuilding, and a great part of foreign aid fund- 
ing is to be spent directly on the infrastructure so these 
foreign capitalists can get back on their exploitative feet. 

It’s also clear that capital, especially in the 
export sphere, is relentless in resisting the grow- 
ing labor struggles in Central America, on the 
plantations and in the maquiladoras. Union 
activists in Honduras, who have waged a bitter 
decade-long struggle against Chiquita and 
Standard Fruit, say that the growers are using the 
disaster of Mitch, when most banana workers 
don’t have jobs and the power to strike, to change 
work rules, adding more jobs onto each laborer. 
They fear that when the next harvest comes in, 
there will be far fewer workers. 

In February, the clothing manufacturer Phillips-Van 
Heusen closed its Guatemala City factory— the only 


Pinochet’s arrest stands 



Opponents of former Chilean dictator, torturer and 
murderer, Augusto Pinochet, cheered in London, 
March 24, after a British court upheld his arrest last 
October for human rights violations. However, he will 
be held accountable for only acts committed during 
the last two years of his 17-year reign of terror. 

Women in Pakistan 

“Women are bom to die— that is what men think,” a 
woman doctor, told a French reporter. The Le Monde 
reporter, Annick Cojean, had traveled to the city of Rahim 
Yar Khan in Pakistan’s Punjab Province to investigate 
the conditions of women on the eve of International 
Women’s Day. In this extremely conservative area of 
Pakistan, only 23% of women ever get to see a doctor. 
Fully 80% of births take place at home. This is due not 
only to poverty, but also to social constraints against 
women leaving the home. All of this is justified in the 
name of Islam. 

Cojean asked a group of village men if they treated 
their daughters and sons equally. The startled response: 
“Certainly notl They do not receive the same amount of 
food, clothing, or education. There’s not enough money for 
everyone. We are very disappointed when a girl is bom.” 

At a nearby health center, a young woman staff mem- 
ber burned with anger over these conditions: “A woman is 
nothing, possesses nothing, not a single rupee, not the 
right to travel, not that of expression. The inheritance of 
her parents is reserved for her brothers. If she leaves her 
husband, she is nothing but a stray dog.” Resistance 
takes the form of a small but growing women’s move- 
ment, found mainly in the large cities. 


unionized shop of the some 200 export-oriented apparel 
factories there. Workers had struggled to improve wages 
and working consdition for six years and finally won a 
union contract in 1997. 

The Clinton administration did not leave behind any 
substantive promises for the Central American govern- 
ments which are clamoring for long-term debt relief and 
entry into a NAFTAesque market arrangement with the 
U.S. Instead, it is still intent on deporting the thousands 
of Mitch refugees who took matters into their own hands 
by heading north. 

Recent Kurdish upheavals 

A Wave of Kurdish protests swept the world in 
February immediately after the kidnapping of Abdullah 
Ocalan, the head of the Kurdish Workers Party (PKK). 
Turkish agents with the support of the U.S. State 
Department and CIA hunted down Ocalan for several 
months as he fled from one country to another while 
seeking asylum, and then kidnapped him back to 
Turkey. The anger the Kurds feel towards this treachery 
is boundless. 

The recent upheavals have highlighted the racist and 
chauvinist policies perpetrated not only by the Turkish 
government, but also by Iranians and Arabs in countries 
where! the Kurds live. The UN Committee on 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination in March issued a 
condemnation of the “suppression of fundamental rights 
and identity of the Kurds as a distinct people.” 

Iran has a population of nearly five million Kurds 
who ape mostly Sunni Muslims. They were the first to 
challenge the direction of the 1979 revolution and to take 
up arms against the establishment of an Iranian-Shiite 
Islamic Republic. In February, just as the protests in 
Europe were taking place, thousands of demonstrators 
in Iranian Kurdistan appeared in several cities to 
protest the kidnapping of Ocalan. 

As the angry protests continued, they turned against 
the Iranian government as well. While chanting “Down 
with the Islamic Republic,” the demonstrators were fired 
upon by the Islamic Republic’s guards and at least 13 
were killed in the city of Sanandaj. A state of emergency 
was declared in Sanandaj and several other Kurdish 
cities. 

The Syrian government continues to downplay the 
actual number of Kurds (nearly one million) living in 
that country. The Syrian ambassador was recently quot- 
ed as saying that there are only 80,000 Kinds in Syria, 
calling them “infiltrators.” 

Iraq continues its ethnic cleansing of Kurds from the 
oil producing regions in and around Kirkuk. Nearly 
100,000 have been driven out in recent years, as the 
alleged U.S. air protection of the northern zones contin- • 
ues. fraq’s constitution, written in the wake of the 1958 
revolution, several years before the Ba’th regime’s com- 
ing to! power, recognizes the Kurds as a people. But the 
Ba’th regime, with its amalgam of national-socialist ide- 
ology foisted onto Arab aspirations, has done everything 
in its power to obliterate the gains of that revolution. Its 
racist campaign to ethnically cleanse the Kurds during 
the 1980s Anfal campaign has been amply documented. 

The Left for the most part has taken an attitude 
towards the Kurds that betrays a lack of understanding 
of the character and reality of the Kurdish movement. 
Some imprison the Kurdish movement within a narrow 
nationalist framework; others demand that it forego its 
specific character and fight for an abstract unity. Both 
put forth the idea that all Kurdish factions “should” put 
aside their differences and unite, either to form a unitary 
state or to join their “brethren.” Such a unity would be at 
the price of erasing the long history and lessons learned 
from the contradiction in and achievements of the 
Kurdish movement for freedom. —Cyrus Noveen 


j NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES u -= 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writihgs, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Comqiittees. 




The failure of six weeks of U.S. and NATO bombing to 
stop Serbia’s genocidal attack on Kosova has brought the 
region to a crossroads. Serb troops have forced 1.5 million 
Kosovars from their homes and have murdered and raped 
thousands. Faced with a major debacle, the U.S. is plan- 
ning an extended bombing campaign and possibly the 
introduction of ground troops, while leaving the door open 
to a Russian-mediated deal with Serbia’s Milosevic. Yet the 
U.S. continues to shunt aside the force which can stop 
Serbia and reverse ethnic cleansing— the Kosova 
Liberation Army (KLA). 

When Serb troops invaded Kosova in force in March, 
Milosevic boasted that he would eliminate the KLA in five 
days. He failed to do so. Despite massive destruction and 
loss of life and a shortage of arms and materiel, the KLA is 
regrouping and has expanded its operations. Thousands of 
Kosovars arriving in Albania from Germany, Switzerland, 
England and elsewhere, as well as thousands inside 
Kosova and in the refugee camps fleeing Serbian forces, 
are swelling the KLA’s ranks. 

The extent of this was shown in late April when 
thousands of KLA fighters defended 250,000 


Support the Kosovar resistance! 


Albanian civilians from ethnic cleansing in the 
Lapski and Shay a region of north Kosova, which 
contains the Trepca mines. 

According to one report, “Along with trying to protect 
Kosova Albanians, the KLA fighters are trying to prevent 
Yugoslav forces from completely depopulating it and secur- 
ing the northern region as 'part of a potential partition 
offer. Fearful of such a deal between Belgrade and the 
West, KLA sources say they are concentrating their men 
and materiel in these strategic areas in the north, which 
Belgrade would need to control before suing for peace.” 

Meanwhile, the KLA’s fourth brigade, operating in the 
mountains along the Yugoslav-Albanian border, has 
stepped up its operations. Mike Boettcher of CNN who 
accompanied it reported that “the guerrilla army shows 
signs of a gathering momentum aimed at striking back 
into the heart of Kosova.” 

The events of the past weeks have transformed the KLA 
from a group of disparate rebels into a force which has the 
support of virtually all Albanians inside and outside of 
Kosova. A potentially revolutionary subjective source of 
resistance to genocide has emerged which demands our 


solidarity! 

THE KLA DEMANDS OUR CRITICAL SUPPORT 

Since the outbreak of the bombing campaign, KLA com- 
manders say they have been increasingly brushed aside by 
the U.S. and NATO. The KLA’s calls for material and logis- 
tical support have gone unheeded. 

One KLA commander stated, “We have a well organized 
army and if we get armed very well, we can confront Serb 
forces. Neither Americans nor Germans nor British can 
push Serbs from Kosova. This has to be done by us.” 

The U.S., however, remains averse to allowing the 
Kosovars to decide their own fate. It has long opposed inde- 
pendence for Kosova. When the KLA began to undertake 
major actions in response to Serbian attacks in 1998, the 
State Department denounced it as a “terrorist” organiza- 
tion. When the U.S. promoted its “peace” plan at 
Rambouillet this spring, it stipulated that the KLA disarm. 
Though the KLA at first balked at this, it signed on after 
coming under intense pressure from U.S officials. 

When the U.S. finally decided to intervene against 
' (Continued on page 11) 
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Labor revolt and solidarity greet 
automation’s 50th exploitative year 


Black World 


Touchstone 
of ‘American 
civilization 9 

by Lou ’Furrier j 

As aware as we are that we are experiencing a violent- 
ly changing world, we are much less aware that with 
everything we learn from that experience we are also 
forming a new concept of the world. World-historic events 
like the war in the Balkans, and events much closer to 
l home such as the emerging anti-brutality movement 
sparked by the Amadou Diallo murder in New York City, 
and before that the NYPD torture of the Haitian immi- 
grant Abner Louima, as well as the anti-death penalty 
movement that has grown up around cases like that of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and a whole slew of wrongful convic- 
tions in the state of Illinois, are being connected in the 
minds of many. And then the Columbine High School mur- 
der rampage happens. 

The meaning we thought we grasped of this changed 
world seemed almost to evaporate. This experience didn’t 
fit in our developing concept of the world. In fact, we have 
only forgotten how we came to understand the meaning of 
such events as Kosova, on the one hand, and the racist 
low-intensity war on Black life in these United States, on 
the other. This forgetfulness marks every transition in our 
attempt to conceptually grasp the meaning of “American 
civilization.” 

The violence that so grips Black communities, whether 
of the police-state kind or the self-inflicted kind that aris- 
es from the depths of a social alienation created by a quar- 
ter century of Black economic devastation, has, as 
Malcolm X said at the time of the assassination of 
President Kennedy, “come home to roost.” 

Black life has never been anything blit cheap in 
America. In the carnage of two deranged neo-fascist youth 
at Columbine, white America found that it was not spared 
such hatred, a hatred that its conservative culture the last 
25 years convinced it to treat with “benign neglect.” 

In their Hitler’s birthday attack on their classmates, 
Harris and Klebold, made clear their hatred for Blacks. 
Indeed, there is no more chilling account of the Columbine 
massacre than the one of the young white woman student 
who told of being targeted in the Columbine library by 
Harris and then being passed over when he saw a Black 

student. “I hate n rs!”, Harris screamed, and then 

pumped bullets into the head of Isaiah Shoels. 

The media, and apparently much of white America, 
continue to ignore the racist handwriting on the wall, at 
the same time as they overindulge themselves in dime- 
store psychologism about our so-called “youth problem.” 
In the same week as the Columbine massacre, there was 
more than enough evidence of a youth culture whose mind 
and spirit stays on freedom at mass youth marches in 
(Continued on page 5) 
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by Andy Phillips 

Co-author of The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth ofMarxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

Detroit— Longshoremen shut down ports along the 
entire west coast April 24 in solidarity with U.S. political 
prisoner Mumia Abu-Jamal. On that , day, they led a 
march by thousands in San Francisco demanding a new 



Longshoremen led 20,000 marchers in San Francisco, 
while more than. 10, 000 supporters of U.S. political pris- 
oner Mumia Abu-Jamal converged on Philadelphia on 
April 24, above, to demand his freedom from 
Pennsylvania’s death row. See page 11. 

trial for him. These events, a week before May 1, came the 
closest as any to the spirit of May Day in the U.S. this 
year. 

At the same time the cause for Mumia finds a solid 
grounding in the political consciousness of labor, a further 
challenge emerged naturally from their demand: Where is 


Felix Martin, Labor Editor of News & Letters from 
1983 to his death last month, identified with everyone 
who was struggling for freedom all his life. “I was always 
involved with labor,” he once said. “My daddy was a 
miner, organizing the mines, so we were organizers too.” 
From those earliest years in Kentucky to the end of his 
life, he kept on fighting for freedom whether it was orga- 
nizing a union or fighting a labor bureaucrat or arguing 
with his fellow workers to recognize racism as “the whip 
which the privileged use to keep us in our place — at the 
bottom.” That was the appeal he made specifically to his 
fellow-workers at the GM South Gate plant in California 
in the very first article he wrote in News & Letters in 
April 1972, right after he found Marxist-Humanism, and 
saw in Indignant Heart not only Charles Denby’s auto- 
biography, but his own. 

In her 1980 retrospective-perspective of the first 25 
Years ofMarxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
that in the mid-1970s the ‘“new militancy of workers 
white and Black raised again the question of what kind 
of labor human beings should do” and saw this as what 
was represented by a white production worker like Felix 


labor’s support for Mumia in Philadelphia where Mumia 
was seized, tried, and sentenced to death? 

Both the new political consciousness and the tasks 
remaining present something of what’s new in labor in 
1999. The globalization of production, the rise of service 
industries, and deepening of economic and social crises 
comprise the context for the rise of new voices among 
workers, as well as new contradictions. 

NEW INDUSTRIES, NEW MILITANCY 

The growth of the service industry has exposed new 
kinds of alienation and given rise to new militancy. Often 
the positions are filled by immigrants and women who 
bring activist attitudes with them. Most recently 73,000 
health care workers in California joined the Service 
Employees union, the biggest union victory since the birth 
of industrial unionism in the U.S. when autoworkers in 
Flint, Mich, conducted a new kind of strike, the sit-down. 

In the transportation industry, 19,000 United Airlines 
workers signed with the Machinists Union. Northwest 
Airlines employees also won important gains, as did 
Philadelphia transit workers and GM workers in Ohio 
and Michigan. 

The nation’s clear and expanding gap between rich and 
poor has inspired new alliances. Students are increas- 
ingly participating in campaigns to organize university 
employees, as well as participating in organizing Chicago 
home health care workers and building national support 
for California Strawberry workers. 

At more than 30 universities, students have forced 
administrators to assure that any item for sale carrying a 
school logos is produced by workers at a living wage and 
in safe conditions, targetting Third World sweatshops. 
Student employees themselves have organized and struck 
at public institutions across the nation. 

Among the most promising developments is in 
(Continued on page 10) 


Martin joining our Black worker-editor Charles Denby 
as his West Coast editor. That revolutionary relation- 
ship of Black and white is what permeated all of his life 
from that moment on. 

Above all else, Felix Martin was a profound thinker, 
who manifested Marxist-Humanism’s unique concept of 
“worker AS intellectual.” At the memorial meeting for 
Raya Dunayevskaya, he said that “when I read chapter 
one of Philosophy and Revolution on Hegel, I could just 
feel the scales peeling off my mental seeing. Hegel 
wrote, ‘Individualism that lets nothing interfere with its 
Universalism, that is, freedom.’ What a smog Raya 
looked through to be able to say that.” 

That kind of individualism is precisely what his life 
manifested. Of all the stories he captivated audiences 
with as he delivered them in a unique hill twang, the 
story he most loved to tell was of how he found a way to 
read Philosophy and Revolution while he was working 
on an assembly line in the factory — reading a para- 
graph and then mulling it over as he turned to hang a 
door, his job on the fine. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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IS Marx’s Capital about women’s freedom? ‘Queer Revolution 9 confab 

■ A C * J «A 


by Terry Moon 

Last month, Maya Jhansi ended her column by insist- 
ing that classes in Marx’s Capital “are important for 
women and women’s liberation because if we are serious 
about putting revolution back on the feminist agenda, 
then a new confrontation with the fullness of Marx is 
necessary.” Yet much of feminist theory has, for the most 
part, reduced Marx’s philosophy of freedom to econom- 


Woman as Reason 


Alison M. Jaggar is an example of a feminist theorist 
who interprets Marx in a nar- 
row way. Even though her 
work Feminist Politics and 
Human Nature was written 
15 years ago, it remains one of the best examples of the 
truncated view of Marx that is still being put forth 
today. Jaggar critiques Marxists— she makes no dis- 
tinction between post-Marx Marxists and Marx— for 
theorizing that “once women are fully integrated into 
wage labor, there is no material basis for the sex specif- 
ic oppression of women” (p. 223). While post-Marx 
Marxists and much of the Left did claim that all our 
problems would be solved if only we were integrated 
into the labor force, this was not Marx’s idea. 

In a much maligned paragraph Marx writes that 
“modem industry, by assigning as it does an important 
part in the process of production outside the domestic 
sphere to women, to young persons, and to children of 
both sexes, creates a new economic foundation for a 
higher form of the family and of the relations between 
the sexes....” Jaggar, like many others, interprets this to 
mean that Marx thinks that “participation of all in pub- 
lic production” will end “the oppression of any group by 
another” (p. 225). Jaggar rightly criticizes this idea 
because she knows that women’s oppression is not only 
linked to the workplace, but “that to reconstruct reality 
from the standpoint of women requires a far more total 
transformation of our society and of ourselves...” (p. 
389). 

But what Jaggar misses is what Marx says in the 
very next paragraph— that “in its brutal capitalistic 
form,” women’s entry into the labor force can be nothing 
other than a “pestiferous source of corruption and slav- 
ery.” This makes it obvious that he wasn’t saying all 
women have to do is work. Rather the entire society 
must be transformed so that the way we produce things 
would be done in a liberating manner. 

What would we learn if, rather than thinking that 
what Marx said about women and labor was a limita- 
tion, we look at what it means for women’s liberation 
today? Marx’s chapter on “The Working Day” could have 
been written yesterday, describing, as it does in great 
detail, the conditions women and girls are facing right 
now. It is filled with descriptions that speak to the 
women and girls as young as 12 and 14 who have 
become the dominant labor force of multinational facto- 
ries and sweatshops in the U.S.: “With a working day 
ranging from 12 to 14 or 15 hours, night-labor, irregular 
meal-times, and meals mostly taken in the workrooms 
themselves, pestilent with phosphorus, Dante would 
have found the worst horrors in his Inferno surpassed in 
this industry” (p. 356). 

Moreover, we need to look at how women’s liberation 
moved from an idea to a movement. The movement 
didn’t only start with Betty Friedan and middle-class 
women. It was as well working-class women— Black and 
white— during World War II who went to work in the 
factories, resisted being forced out of their jobs at the 
end of the war, and raised questions that today’s 
women’s movement is still grappling with. 

We can see this in an essay by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
“On Women in the Post-War World, and the Old 
Radicals” in Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution. Dunayevskaya writes that the women’s 
experiences in the workplace did transform them to the 
point where, when they came home, they wished “to 
establish new relations there, too.. .They gained a new 
dignity and a new concept of what their relations to 
their fellowmen and fellowwomen should be, and they 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

- Women’s organizations in Pakistan have strongly 
condemned the execution of 29-year-old Sarnia Sarwar 
by her family, April 6, in the office of AGHS, a well- 
known legal aid and human rights group in Lahore. 
Her parents opposed her attempt to end a ten-year 
marriage to an abusive husband. No arrests were 
made and her prominent family has launched an 
attack— including a public demonstration, April 9, of 
businessmen and religious fanatics in her hometown of 
Peshawar— threatening the lives of the human rights 
activists who supported her. 

—Information from Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws 

* * * 

Fifteen Turkish women living and working in 
Amsterdam have been conducting a protest— including 
a hunger strike— since Feb. 2 against government 
removal of their rights. Although they have lived and 
worked in the Netherlands for years, the new 
Koppelingswet Act has removed their child benefits, 
health care, work, rent rebate, disability and sickness 
benefits, and housing permits because they are immi- 
grants. 


refused to submit to the subordinate role in which they 
had been placed in the home before they got their facto- 
ry jobs. So where they could not work out the new rela- 
tions, they took to breaking up the homes...” (p. 32). 

Contrary to Jaggar’s interpretation, Marx was not 
saying that working outside the home equaled either 
socialism or the end to women’s oppression. In every 
subject Marx touched, be it production, anthropology, or 
history, he was always looking for how human relations 
were changed. That was his focus because he was trying 
to work out the creation of a new society built on new 
human, instead of alienated, rela- 
tionships. 

Marx’s studies, unseparated from 
the history of his time, enabled him 
to see the possibility of new human relationships, of 
“new passions and forces,” that arise to create a new, 
truly human world. That is why confrontation with the 
fullness of Marx can help us make sure that our revolu- 
tion is total from the start. 




San Jose, Cal. — A conference entitled “Queer 
Revolution: To the Left and Over the Barricades” was 
held April 17 at San Jose State University. Sponsored 
by the campus group Queer Revolution, this day-long 
conversation covered such varied topics as Queer left 
history, labor struggles, civil rights, Marxist philosophy, 
spirituality and the relation to revolution, sexual fluid- 
ity, gender non-conformity, environmentalism, and the 
Mumia Abu- Jamal movement. 

The guest of honor for the event was Harry Hay, 
founder 1 of the Mattachine Society of the ’50s, the Los 
Angeles chapter of Gay Liberation Front in the early 
’70s, and the Radical Faeries in the ’80s. He spoke of his 
involvement in radical politics starting with his partic- 
pation in the dock worker demonstrations in the ’30s. 
His presence was a living reminder of the integrality of 
queers in all areas of leftist politics. 

Though it was a small group, there was a wide vari- 
ety of radical political perspectives and experience 
which made for a very dynamic discussion. For 
instance, a debate arose when Hay gave an essentialist 
view of queemess, inferring a superiority of queers over 
heterosexuals. Many in the group argued against this 
form ofi biological determinism, asserting that we need 
to empjhasize the liberatoiy potential of all human 
beings. Yet we also realized the need to define the 
unique (contributions of lesbian, gay, bisexual and trans- 
gendered people to the revolutionary project as a whole. 

There was also a very lively discussion around 
Marxist philosophy and revolution, and the envisioning 
of a new society that will not only reject oppression of 
queers, but will promote total liberation for all people. 

—Julia Jones 

Taking back the night 

Memphis, Tenn. — Militant cheers were hollered by 
the Memphis Radical Cheerleaders squad at the Rhodes 
College Take Back the Night rally in April. 

After the march around the campus where we made 
sine to yell our chants into the frat boys’ windows and 
had a sjpeakout. Unlike two years ago when Rhodes was 
only interested in covering up campus rapes, this year a 
suggestion was made to bring the- clothesline project to 
Rhodes ;during the time parents visit. 

The Clothesline Project is where the dirty linen gets 
hung in public. Women and children create a message on 
a T-shirt about domestic violence or rape, and these 
shirts are hung on a clothesline for all to see. The event 
can be supplemented with leaflets about the problems of 
date rape. If Rhodes does that this year, perhaps we won’t 
need a march in 2000. —Kind Lady and T. Moon 


Fighting censorship and sexism at U. Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn. — The Women’s Action Coalition 
(WAC) has a fight on our hands. We are a University 
of Memphis student organization, but we noticed that 
many of our events would never appear in the student 
newspaper, The Daily Helmsman. We heard that the 
copy editor, Jonathan Cullum, had deliberately cen- 
sored an announcement we had submitted last month 
on a safe sex action we did. 

WAC member Jennifer emailed him requesting, a 
meeting and he replied that as “a Southern Baptist... I 
have many objections to the agenda of your group... At 
the time I made the decision [to block the announce- 
ment], I felt a moral imperative not to contribute to 
the publicity of what I felt was an immoral event.” 

We told him that we found his behavior unaccept- 
able for a student paper funded by a public universi- 
ty. We demanded: I) an apology in the paper; 2) to 


know its source of funding; 3) to have a written policy 
on how items are chosen for the paper. 

Immediately after that meeting we received a dis- 
missive arrogant reply from the faculty advisor to The 
Daily Helmsman who claimed that “According to the 
Supreme Court..., student newspapers at public uni- 
versities have a right to publish (or not publish) any- 
thing the student editors wish.” Furthermore, she 
tried to shut us up by saying our wish to know how 
The Helmsman was funded was a “veiled threat” 
which “could be considered prior restraint, which is in 
violation of the First Amendment.” That’s a new one. 
Shut up a student group by using the First 
Amendlment! 

Of course we are fighting back, with letters, with 
legal advice, but that’s just the beginning. WAC is 
watching! We will take action! — WACsters 


Who are the real targets in the Balkans? 


Editor’s note: The following comments by Slavenka 
Drakulic, Croatian journalist and feminist, first appeared 
in Zaginflatch, a Zagreb newsletter. 

Day in and day out Serbian citizens are holding hands 
or gathering in a square in the center of Belgrade, where 
rock concerts are being held on a daily basis. A paper tar- 
get is fastened on their chests. They have lunch, read the 
papers, sleep, watch the news, go to work, and are baking 
cakes. At night they are disturbed by the explosions of a 
refinery, factory or ministry and the fear that the rockets 
could fall 500 meters to the left or right. But differently 
from the citizens of Sarajevo [from 1992 to 1995], the citi- 
zens of Belgrade are not targets, in spite of being acciden- 
tal victims. They are aware of this and this makes the 
night bearable, in spite of the fear. 

At the same time, a few hundred kilometers away, 
other citizens of the same state of Serbia are standing in 
the woods for days in the rain, be it on the border with 
Macedonia, or at border places where 50,000 people live 
and die without food and medical help, or squashed in 
refugee camps across the border in Albania. They have no 
place to go back to, no house, no lunch, no news, no con- 
cert, no native land, nothing. They do not need a paper 
target, they do not need symbols. They know that they are 
the targets, every man, woman and child. 

One million Albanians have already been depopulated, 
which is the nicer word for ethnic cleansing. But they 
are— Albanians. They are something different. And now, 
these same citizens of Serbia who are not Albanians— the 
same people who were not concerned by Sarajevo or 
Srebrenica, nor Dubrovnik or Vukovar, not even Drenica 
and Racak— dare to parade around with a target on their 
chests. 

For years the Serbs have been rejecting the under- 


standing that they are at war. The war did not concern 
them, th® war was happening somewhere else. But now, 
suddenly, they have become victims and that is why they 
are wearing targets, probably utterly unaware of the 
unbearable symbolism of this idea. 

For the Serbs are not the victims— the Albanians are 
the victims. Their fascinating autism is reflected in refus- 
ing to understand it even then they are being punished, 
when they are being bombed. They are still not asking 
themselves: what have we done? Have we really gone 
wrong somewhere? This lack of every possible doubt, 
every possible question over their actions is staggering 
and frightening. 

Even today, even if they dare to say something against 
Milosevic, the Serbian intellectuals and the opposition do 
not mention the Albanians and their sufferings. They are 
able to lament over the issue of how the West did not help 
them, how nobody understands them, and at the same 
time ignore completely the suffering of their fellow citi- 
zens, as if they don’t exist. That is why none of them can 
be deprived of the responsibility of keeping Milosevic in 
authority, even if they are not aware of this responsibility. 

They! did not know of the suffering of the Albanians? A 
real pity. They could have heard and found out about it if 
they had only wanted to. But this time, as before, they are 
in unison and homogeneous in lying to the world’s face. In 
spite of testimonies, reports, recordings, facts. 

This ! is why we are witnessing two parallel tragedies in 
progress. The first is the suffering of the Albanian people, 
their exodus which is already being called genocide by 
some people. There is no use in reminding now (but it 
should toot be forgotten) that their fate is being shared by 
the CrOatians and Bosnians but also the Serbs from 
Krajina. The second tragedy is the autism of the Serbian 
people. —Slavenka Drakulic 






NEWS & LETTERS 


The Workshop Talks columnists mourn the 'death of 
Felix Martin, the Labor Editor of News & Letters and 
our co-columnist. His was a unique voice, lb allow him 
to speak for himself once more in this space, we reprint 
his 1979 review of Charles Denby’s Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal . 


by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

In the mountains where I grew up, those who couldn’t 
get a job in the mines, and who needed something to eat, 
sharecropped. They were the really poor and used the 
com raised to buy a few other things and for moonshine. 
The cropping in our area meant you supplied your labor 
while the man furnished the land, the tools and the seed. 
Where I was raised it was only white. There weren’t any 
Blacks. 

How much rougher it is when your skin is Black. 
Charles Denby, my friend and editor of News & Letters, 
has just had his Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal published and one chapter deals with sharecrop- 
ping. In the deep South, where sharecropping was not 
white and white, but Black and white, the plantation 
owner gave only the land. The tools and seed and every- 
thing else was for the cropper to supply, and you always 
would end up in a hole to the plantation owner. Certainly 
the straggle of Appalachian white and Southern Black is 
similar, but that straggle is deeper and rougher if you are 
Black. 

All through the first part of Indignant Heart I felt 
this kinship with Denby’s life, that part of my life resem- 
bled his, and at the same time the depth of experience and 
struggle was profoundly Black. For the Black a run-in 
with the law was devastating whether guilty or not. 
Where I was raised we didn’t pay attention to the law. We 
created our own. 

When you come to the North, on the surface— for 
Blacks— it looks free. You can sit where you want. But 
then Denby explains how he often felt more at home 
entering through the back door in the South, where he 
knew where they stood, than the front door in the North, 
where there was such hypocrisy. I remember my own 
mountain accent in the North and how people would 
think of us as stupid mountain people. In Indiana where 
I first worked after coming North, my revolt against the 
conditions of work was immediately answered with the 
call of being just a dumb hillbilly striking out. 

Denby in the North found that his slavery was to the 
boss and machine in place of the plantation owner. In 
speaking of Auto in the first part of the book he is pro- 
found. Twenty-five and more years ago (the first part of 
the book was written in the early ’50s) he was seeing so 
much on the question of Black and white, of men and 
women and of conditions of labor— all in the plant— that 
he anticipates so many of the straggles of workers in the 
’60s and ’70s, like the Black caucuses, and women in the 
plant, and most especially the fight of workers against the 
machines, speed-up and against the labor bureaucracy. 

The second part of the book, which deals with the 
last 25 years of Denby’s life, is one in which you really see 
where you are going. It begins with Denby returning 
South, only it is a very different South. It is a South of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott. It is a South of a people on the 
move. And the North that Denby continues to write of, not 
alone as observer, but as participant, is now a very differ- 
ent North. 

This movement of the Black straggle, of Workers 
against capital, certainly puts the stamp on the second 
part of the book. It allows a fife in the process of becom- 
ing to have a certain direction, to find a way to go, and to, 
in turn, help give a certain direction to the freedom 
movement. 

But it is not the movement alone which did this. 
The last 25 years of Denby’s life has been as editor 
of this newspaper, News & Letters, a workers’ 
paper. That experience as writer and thinker 
together with the development of a body of free- 
dom ideas— Marxist-Humanism— puts its stamp on 
Denby’s self-development as a revolutionary. 

And it is here where my kinship with him is strongest. 
I have not had his years in association with News and 
Letters Committees. But in the time I have been with 
them, that self-development of Denby as an individual 
and as part of this body of freedom ideas, all of which is so 
forcefully presented in Indignant Heart, I have felt with- 
in myself. Thus my becoming has taken on a certain 
pathway toward something very, veiy different, new and 
human. 

Ib some of my fellow workers, those who have strag- 
gled all their lives and are continuing to struggle, I want 
to take this book and say, “Look, read this. Here you are.” 
Tb those who are beginning to straggle and open their 
eyes I want to say, “Here is a book in which you will find 
some of yourself.” Indeed, anyone who has anything 
human within them will be able to find something of 
themselves in this book. 


He personified the overcoming of the gulf class soci- 
ety imposes between practice and philosophy and made 
the American Revolution seem imminent. As we mourn 
his passing and honor his life, it is abundantly appro- 
priate that we are carrying oUr In Memoriam to this 
extraordinary American revolutionary in the May Day 
issue. — Olga Domanski 


Overnite purges militants 


Memphis, Tenn. — The movement to get a union in 
at Overnite Transportation is still going on. But I was 
fired in February. In order to get rid of the union 
activists Overnite did background checks on everybody. 
I was a prime target, as I was one of the 16 people who 
started trying to organise Overnite Transportation. 

When I went to work there seven years ago I had a 
prison record. But the government gave Overnite a tax 
break for hiring people like me. Now, all of a sudden, 
they tried to claim that I left my prison record off my 
application. 

I talked to people in Nashville and the facts are on 
microfilm that Overnite was given a tax break April 13, 
1992, to hire me. It’s hard for them to say that they did- 
n’t know I had a record when they got a copy of my 
parole certificate! 

We started working with Congressmen Harold Ford, 
Jr. His office staff told us that any day now Overnite will 
render a decision on all those who were fired. Dealing 
with Overnite, I’ve learned not to get too excited about 
what they say, I wait to see what they actually do. 

They are dealing with my case because if they take 
me back, we’re pretty sure they’ll take everyone. If 
Overnite puts me back and I’ve got a criminal back- 
ground, then the only difference is Overnite didn’t get 
paid to hire the rest of them. I’m glad I can be a part in 
getting these guys their jobs back. As for me, I’m just 
wounded, I’m not dead. I’m a soldier that got injured in 
the line of duty, but I’ll be back in the war in a minute. 

—Militant Black Overnite worker 


Brother Woods [Felix Martin] and I have been friends 
and comrades close to 40 year®. We met on the assembly 
line at the GM South Gate plant. During those years, 
Brother Woods and I became “brothers-in-arms” in the 
fight for justice and equality for the working class. 

But our greatest battles for justice and equality for 
the workers took place every day of our lives on the shop 
floor and in ourunion. Every day we not only had to sur- 
vive, but we had to fight GM management and the lead- 
ership of our national and local UAW union. 

It is sad that during the witch hunt of the 1950s and 
1960s in the auto industry, we lost many true and dedi- 
cated comrades because of the “Red” scare that was 
sweeping the nation. How did Isaac and I not only sur- 
vive this nightmare, but over the years come to be 
respected and appreciated by the membership of our 
local union and now from the retirees group? We won 
many members of our union for our courage and dedi- 
cation to our cause. We never backed down or sacrificed 
our principles. 

Brother Woods and I, like most of the working class, 
have few material possessions to show for a lifetime of 
work and struggle, yet we are rich beyond measure. We 
are part of the working class that one day will bring 
peace, justice and equality to mankind. 

In the years ahead, many who are here today, friends 
and comrades of Isaac, will man the picket lines and 
march in demonstrations in order to make a better 
world. Remember always that walking beside you every 
step of the way, Isaac will be at your side. 

We can ill afford to lose a man like Isaac, but we must 
accept the realities of life. Each of us should pattern 
ourselves like Isaac who gave so much of himself and 
asked for nothing in return. 

Isaac Woods died a whole man, true to his class, true 
to his youth, true to his comrades and true to the next 
generation. —Rudy Salenta 


Sears workers win 


Olive Branch, Miss, — On March 24, workers at 
Focus Distribution, Inc. voted 114 to 90 to be represent- 
ed by IUE/Fumiture Workers Local 282. The stunning 
result was the first election victory by any union in this 
booming and notoriously anti-union suburb of 
Memphis. Focus Distribution is a warehouse and ship- 
ping operation for Sears appliances. Several past union 
drives, including a recent one by the Teamsters, had 
failed. 

In January, a Black forklift driver called Local 282 and 
asked for union pledge cards. He had heard that Local 
282 was a militant Black-led union which didn’t make 
deals behind workers’ backs. Before Local 282 staff could 
even get involved, workers had formed their own shop 
committee and signed up enough co-workers to petition 
for an election. “The organizing was done so carefully,” 
Local 282 vice-president Ida Leachman told N&L, “that 
the company didn’t even know there was a union cam- 
paign until the election petition was filed on Feb. 8.” 

The company fought back with anti-union flyers, 
meetings and videos. “There are about 260 workers in 
the warehouse, mostly Black men, but with white work- 
ers and women too,” Leachman said. Workers said that 
the attendance policy was manipulated to avoid giving 
anyone raises, but what made them angriest was the 
way management talked down to them like children. 

The shop committee really ran the union campaign. 
When the company showed the first anti-union video, 
claiming that the union would be coming to workers’ 
homes to intimidate them, the workers put out a leaflet 
the next day saying “This is your campaign. Nobody will 
be coming to your door. It’s your decision.” 

A white worker named Thomas Langston researched 
the internet for information on the union, and coun- 
tered management propaganda with the facts, even 
putting out his own leaflets. Langston and other work- 
ers were passing out leaflets in the company parking lot 
and the company called the sheriff. They grabbed 
Langston and. said that because he was passing out 
leaflets on his own time, he was trespassing on compa- 
ny property. After they took him to jail, the company 
withdrew the trespassing charge, but the state refiised 
to drop a charge of failing to obey a direct order from a 
police officer. 

Leachman is thrilled that a hole has been punched in 
Olive Branch’s anti-union wall. “The company hoped 
that the arrest would frighten off the workers and kill 
the union campaign, but it went the other way.” 

—Michael Flug 


Appeal from Kosova Unions 


Pristina, Kosova— The people of Kosova desperate- 
ly need your help. We appeal to the people of Europe to 
defend us from this fascist violence. Please, come to 
Kosova with humanitarian aid, come to show your soli- 
darity, come to see for yourself what is happening. We 
need you by our side or the Serbian regime’s genocide is 
going to continue until they get their “ethnically pure 
state.” 

There is a blockade around Kosova which isolates the 
suffering people from the outside world. We need you to 
break this blockade. We need a humanitarian corridor 
reaching from the outside world right into Kosova. Let the 
fleeing victims of ethnic cleansing escape their torturers! 
Let food, medicine, educational supplies, and everything 
else needed for a human life, reach the communities who 
are resisting ethnic cleansing. Let Kosova live! 

We ask everyone who hears this appeal to unite to orga- 
nize a “convoy of aid and solidarity.” Your action will sig- 
nal that the people of Europe will not sit back and allow 
ethnic cleansing and will not allow politicians to make the 
promise “No more Bosnias” become empty words. Your 
action will give hope and strength to all the people in 
Kosova who want to establish a just and democratic soci- 
ety in which everyone can live and work in peace. 

— Agim Hyseni and others on behalf of Kosovan 
miners, health workers and students 
Contact Agim Hyseni: Tel/Fax 381 38 26 112. Or 
Ardian Kastrati: email upsup@albanian.com 
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London — Since the air attacks against Serbia began 
veteran Labour Party left-winger Tony Benn and the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP) have been holding demon- 
strations for “peace” along with Serbian nationalists. 
Groups like the SWP are engaged in contortions to justi- 
fy in socialist language their defense of the reactionary 
Serb state, which they 
hypocritically attempt 


to square with defend- 
ing self-determination 
for Kosova. 

Meanwhile, every 
night nearly 1,000 
Kosovans have demon- 
strated in Trafalgar 
Square in solidarity 
with their homeland, 
which these leftists do 
not attend. 

Those on the Left 
whonre demonstrat- 
ing for peace have 
done, nothing for 
Kosova. They never 
lifted a finger to help 
when the Workers Aid 
for Kosova group orga- 



nized a march last October in London. It was the most 
working-class demonstration I had been to in years— 90% 
of them were emigre Kosovan workers. The labour move- 
ment was represented by a tiny number of union branch- 
es and active socialists who made up the rest of the soli- 
darity campaign. 

The feeling among people outside the organized Left is 
not like the Gulf War of 1991, 1 am encountering none of 
the cynicism that existed then. Far from it, many are say- 
ing “something should have been done a long time ago.” 
There is however cynicism and criticism about the disas- 
trous conduct of this war. 

The fundamental issue for those who support 
freedom for Kosova, and wish to engage in solidar- 
ity with its struggle, is not the unprinciples of the 
peace party but the unprinciples of the war party. 
The important question is the objectives of this 
war— what they are and what they should be. 

It was the principle of the Irish when the First World 
War began that “England’s misfortune was Ireland’s 
opportunity.” Its application resulted in the Easter Rising 
of 1916. I believe the same principles apply to this free- 
dom struggle. 

Such are the contradictions of the present moment that 
there is a blend of historic opportunity for insurgent 


enforced brutally in 
the north and the pro- 
treaty forces in the 
south were the tools 
of counter-revolution 
from within the revo- 
lution. Partition 
looms over Kosova as 
a serious possibility 
as well. 

Having sat back for 
ten years crying croc- 
odile tears and collud- 
ing with Milosevic, 
the Western powers 
have now come to the 
proclaimed “aid” of 
Kosova. The bour- 
geois governments 
have raised principles 


Voice of opposition 
to ethnic cleansing 
from Belgrade 


Editor’s note: The following piece first appeared in 
Zaginfletch, a Croatian anarchist publication. 


Belgrade — The situation in Kosova is generally well- 
known to people in Belgrade, except that I still think a lot 
more Albanians have been killed than reported. I have 
heard from a verified source that the Trepca works are 
now being used to melt down Albanian bodies, instead of 
ore. 1 have also heard reports from Pristina [capital of 
Kosova] that policemen are entering Albanian houses 
and shooting at everything that moves. 

The NATO hits in downtown Belgrade have been very 
precise, but that does not apply to most attacks outside 
downtown. The Yugoslav army is very mobile, especially 
at night, and has suffered few casualties to bombardment 
except in the first two. nights. Most of the troops hide in 
highly populated residential areas like schools, parks, etc. 

Most of the common people in Belgrade are being 
highly hypocritical, considering NATO attacks on 
Yugoslavia a bad thing, while at the same time calling 
the “ethnic cleansing” (combination of genocide and 
forced eviction of people from their homes) of Kosova 
Albanians a normal reaction of “us” to “their” attacks. 

The most surprising thing to me was that many if not 
most common people who have had OK beliefs in the past 
are now readily supporting “our” fight against “their” 
attacks. Fortunately, most of the previous anti-war cam- 
paign activists and other peace activists aren’t doing the 
same, although they are not doing much else either. 

NATO has once again demonstrated its alliance with 
Milosevic in destroying all democratic forces in the 
region. Most peace and social activists in Belgrade live in 
constant fear of mobilization. The government media (all 
media here which have not been closed down yet) has 
provided no information about the mobilization in 
Macedonia except from official Macedonian sources until 
the mobilization boycott started to give effects (when 
reservists refused to go). The Yugoslav government is sys- 
tematically covering up true NATO losses, vice-versa. 

I fear that the deal between Milosevic and the USA 
goes far further. I can only guess, but I believe that this 
entire war has already been agreed upon during one of 
the Milosevic-Holbrooke meetings. 

The supposed “humanitarian aid” from Russia consists 
of airplane parts to be assembled here and ammo. I’ve 
also heard unconfirmed reports of a weapons deal with 
Ukraine being planned. There is no more future in 
Yugoslavia for young people. —Antiwar activist 


in contradiction to the reality of their own objectives. 
They wage a war against Serbia to force Milosevic to sign 
on to a deal that will keep Kosova as an autonomous 
region within Serbia. The unprinciples of the big powers 
are revealed in the war’s whole conduct thus far. 

Most disgusting are statements of British Foreign 
Minister Robin Cook that they could not have expected 
such an exodus as a result of ethnic cleansing. As if the 
past ten years had not shown how Milosevic would con- 
duct his war! To add to this hypocrisy the Labour govern- 
ment has just brought forward stricter immigration and 
asylum laws. 

There is a force for liberation— the Kosova Liberation 
Army (KLA). But will they arm the KLA to inflict a 
defeat on the Serb forces? No! This indicates that the 
Western powers do not intend to defeat Serbian forces 
but strip away their strength until they sign a compro- 
mise agreement. But the lesson of Vietnam which the 
U.S. has still not learned is that you cannot bomb people 
into submission. 

The cause of freedom in this war will be served 
by a defeat of the Serbian forces in Kosova by the 
organised forces of the Kosovan people them- 
selves. 

There is one important difference between Bosnia in 
1995, when the Bosnian forces were on an offensive 
against the Serbs, and now, in that the KLA is now on the 
defensive. What will be decisive is the ability of the 
Kosovans to turn this into a revolutionary war. If the 
Kosovans can utilise the NATO attacks to the advantage 
of their self-emancipation, they could not only inflict a 
defeat on Serbia but also be stronger in relation to the big 
power maneuvers in the Balkans. 

The peace party can see none of these possibilities. It 
sees two equals in the conflict and believes in a utopian 
scheme in which differences can be worked out through 
diplomacy. The irreconcilable relationship between the 
oppressor and the subjugated people does not figure in 
their schema. 

I do not believe there is a place for the articulation of 
Marxist-Humanist principles within the peace party. The 
demand being raised for peace is utterly vacant of any 
content of freedom. The question I put to those who 
demand peace is what is their alternative— often it is an 
alternative they dare not speak. What is needed is a rev- 
olutionary war party with clear ideas as to what the 
objectives of a war for freedom for Kosova should he. If 
the Western powers will not risk the “bones of a single 
grenadier” then they should arm the KLA and allow them 
to defeat the Serbs themselves. —Chris Ford 


Battle of ideas over 


Kosova and terrible tragedy. For there is a tragic similar- 
ity to another historic moment of Irish history which 
could yet happen— Michael Collins and the treaty that 
partitioned Ireland in 1921. Imposed under the threat of 
“a bloody terrible war,” the war-weary rebels signed the 
treaty, hoping thereby to regroup their forces. Instead, 

partition was 


bombing of Serbia 


London — On Saturday, April 10 a march to sup- 
port Kosova was called by Workers Aid for Kosova 
which several hundred attended. We marched in the 
rain across North London to Clerkenwell Green and a 
rally was held with Kosovars and leftist speakers on 
the steps of the Marx Memorial Library. Workers Aid 
announced that they are organising another convoy 
through Albania as part of a political campaign to open 
up a corridor for aid into Kosova. 

The representative of the Kosova Information 
Center said, “We are the indigenous population of 
Kosova. We have never sought to displace other people 
but have always stood up for human dignity and 
human rights.” The feminist writer Amanda Sebastyn 
said that she has been in communication with groups 
like Women in Black and that women in Macedonia 
have sajd that they are being kept in the dark by the 
state media which are not telling them what is going 
on. 


She added that for the Macedonian regime to leave 
the refugees in that field was an act of murder. 
Macedonia, she pointed out, is an apartheid state. She 
apologised for shaking as she detailed the betrayal of 
those in Belgrade she had worked with in solidarity 
with Bosnia. Mark Osbourne of Workers Liberty 
denounced the Left for organising an event the next 
day in collaboration with Serb fascists. 


LEFTISTS TAILEND SERBIA 


That rally, on April 11, was sponsored by Tony Benn 
of the Labour Party and the Socialist Workers Party 
with its slogan, “Stop the Bombing!” It was attended by 
3,000. We handed out a leaflet there entitled^ “Why We 
Are Not Marching For Serbia.” The SWP rallying point 
was intermingled with Serbs and their flags. As we 
passed one of their leaders, Alex Callinicos, a friend of 
mine asked him, “Hey, there’s a spare Chetnik flag 
there. Are you going to carry it on the march?” 

After about half an hour qfrpassing out leaflets we 
met a woman from the Mumia campaign who told us 
the Kosovars were holding a rally at Trafalgar Square, 
the same destination as this march! We left right away 
for it. The police were keeping the Kosovars out of the 
square and had cordoned them off on the other side of 
the road next to Admiralty Arch. There were about 300 
Kosovars, chanting “Out of Kosova, Serbian Police,” 
“UK, USA arm the KLA,” “We are ALL KLA.” 


FIGHTING ETHNIC CLEANSING 
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virulent narrow nationalism 
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An old Indian man was distributing stickers which 
said “7G4055 Kosova Concentration Camp.” He gave 
us some, which we put on our jackets. He explained to i 
us that When he was 13 years old, his home in India 
was destroyed by Hindu extremists, his relatives 
killed and he had ended up on the streets in Pakistan, 
so he knew what ethnic cleansing was, and that’s why 
he was here today. When he moved to England he 
married a European and he said he was now being 
targeted by Islamic fundamentalists for his mixed- 
race marriage. ^ 

Then the front of the “Stop the Bombing” march 
came along the Strand. We erupted in fury at the sight 
of a sea of SWP placards amidst Serb flags and target 
placards, the banners of the Left, and the Greens and 
the pacifists, Stalinists, and Welsh Nationalists. As the 
Serbs under Nelson’s Column waved their Chetnik 
flags at us, we shouted back “Fas-cis-ti! Fas-cis-ti!” 

Our relationship with the Left can never be the same 
again, but we felt great about having “served the writ’” 
on them. Hopefully some of them will know in their 
bones that they have screwed up, and betrayed every- 
thing they believed in and maybe consider our position 
as an alternative. We should hate the sin, not the sin- 
ner, and stand our ground. —Dave Black 
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Marchers protest police brutality, demand justice 


New York — ”No justice, no peace.” New York City res- 
idents transformed that essential truth into daily activity 
for a solid two-and-a-half months following the Feb. 4 
police murder of Amadou Diallo, an unarmed African 
immigrant, in a hail of 41 bullets. The demonstrations cul- 
minated April 15, when 10,000 people or more marched 
from the Brooklyn Bridge to lower Broadway in front of the 
federal building. So many people filled Brooklyn Bridge 
that you could see neither the beginning nor end of the 
march. 

Billed as a “rally for justice and reconciliation” by a 
coalition of civil rights, community and religious organiza- 
tions, unions and politicians, the orderly march and two 
rallies contrasted with the still-angry mood of the Black 
working people and youth who turned out in force. 

There was a strong representation of union members 
from the low-wage, mostly Black service and hospital 
unions. The crowd also included many whites, Latinos and 
Asians who have come to join the struggle against police 
brutality through the Diallo movement. Many people car- 
ried signs with the names of victims of police beatings and 
murders. 

The protesters were both furious at how deep and 
wide are racism and brutality, and joyous about so 
many people coming together to fight hack. 
Many were critical of the demonstration’s 
call for “reconciliation” when nothing has 
changed and of the ten-point program for 
reforming the police unveiled there. 

The influence of politicians and union 
leaders could be seen in the mildness 
of the demands and one of them 
being to raise cops’ pay. That one was 
roundly booed by the crowd every 
time it was read out. 

Earlier protests had more militant 
themes. One called by Women for 
Justice kicked off a campaign of picketing police stations. 
Speakers said that in Black and Latino neighborhoods the 
police arrest all the young people and leave the drug deal- 
ers on the streets. One woman vowed to “dismantle and 
crush the police state that is forming in New York City.” 

The daily demonstrations at Police Plaza, which grew 
enormous and multi-racial over three weeks in March, 
were abruptly ended by Rev. A1 Sharpton. In all, 1,200 peo- 
ple were arrested, including, on the last two days, CUNY 
professors, Chinese immigrants and Methodist ministers. 

In his speech to the crowd the last day, Sharpton said, 
“They said we’d never get the races to walk together —they 
not only walked, they went to jail together. We showed that 
the cily will arrest non-violent protesters, but not violent 
police. We exposed the contradiction.” In the same speech, 
however, Sharpton truncated the dialectic he had begun to 
articulate, saying, “We don’t care if you’re a socialist or a 
capitalist, we have to protect ourselves before we can have 
debates.” 

The same week was the start of daily pickets at the 
Brooklyn federal courthouse, where the cops who tortured 
Abner Louima are about to go on trial. The abiding theme 
of all the demonstrations has been mass opposition to 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s attempts to “clean up the city” 
by sacrificing the poor and minorities. He is hoping to run 
for higher office by appealing to racism. 

Did April 15 mark a new stage of the mass movement 
or put a lid on it? Whereas Sharpton became the focus of 




the demonstrations due to his clear articulation of police 
brutality issues, his insistence on only symbolic law-break- 
ing and legalistic demands may have held the movement 
back. It is also possible that this terrible killing has 
brought out so many ideas for discussion— including 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, institutional racism and loss of civil 
liberties— that New York will never be the same again. 

—Anne Jaclard and Paul Geist 


New York — The April 3 National Emergency March 
for Justice and Against Police Brutality in Washington, 
D.C. brought together several thousand people from many 
cities and small towns who have been organizing for years 
around these issues. “People start to reminisce about what 
happened in their little towns years ago and do not forget 
their history— the struggle for civil rights. We are still in 
the midst of it— a few doors have opened and many have 
shut,” said a president of a South Jersey branch of the 
NAACP. 

Speakers addressed the crowd for several hours. 
One said, “Police brutality has been part of the fab- 
ric of this society since the formation of police to cap- 
ture runaway slaves.” Jane Bye of the Committee 
Jt'** Against Anti-Asian Violence pointed out that the 
murder of Amadou Diallo in New York was “part of a 
long and violent history of police brutality 
against young Third World immigrants.” A 
speaker from the Lakota Nation, Rosebud 
Reservation, brought “greetings from the 
invisible people.” 

Richard Perez of the National Congress 
-for Puerto Rican Rights called for a higher 
level of unannounced civil disobedience at 
One Police Plaza in New York, as did A1 
Sharpton. Sharpton said, “You can’t preach 
morality in Yugoslavia and ignore it in the 
U.S. You can’t send our boys to Yugoslavia, and we are 
afraid when they walk the street in Chicago.” Pam Africa 
called on us to unite to save Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

The most powerful experience to me was when 
the family members of those murdered by police 
began to speak for several minutes each. The list 
went on and on— 20, 30, you lost count! New York, 
Kentucky, Chicago, North Carolina, Ohio, Florida, 
Pittsburgh— you frit this is truly a national epidem- 
ic! The details of each case were horrifying. You 
began to see a pattern of sheer unprovoked brutali- 
ty, of state cover-ups. 

We had an open mike discussion on the bus on the trip 
home. A Puerto Rican mother who had been struggling for 
justice for eight years immediately said she was angry at 
Sharpton for emphasizing the Diallo cast so much, when 
so many others have been struggling for years. 

Several African-American women spoke to this 
thoughtfully, emphasizing that they were by no means 
apologists for Sharpton, but that he had called for reopen- 
ing all the cases. More importantly, one cannot predict 
which is the case that will move masses to action; we had 
to see this as a process of all these cases building on each 
other. Diallo came after the Abner Louima case last year, 
with its mass march across Brooklyn Bridge, and that is 
part of its context. 

One African-American woman explained that in the 
Louima case the movement stopped, partly because the 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

Two related events happened over the last two 
months in northern California. Jesse Jackson made sev- 
eral highly publicized visits to Silicon Valley to pressure 
the corporate moguls of the high-tech industry to open 
the doors of their boardrooms, executive positions and 
engineering departments to African Americans. 

Jackson’s efforts were another attempt to concretize 
the concept that the problems of racism and poverty can 
be resolved in the world of high technology. This concept 
has been advocated for a long time by upper-class 
African Americans as the class distance between them 
and the Black masses widens. Jackson dramatized this 
situation by announcing that the Rainbow Coalition had 
bought stock in a high-tech corporation. 

POWER TO POLLUTE 

Less than a hundred miles north of Silicon Valley, in 
Richmond, Cal., poor African Americans lived through a 
fearful experience with high-tech. On March 25 the 
Chevron oil refinery exploded. For hours acrid smoke 
shifted with the winds over their houses and in the 
streets of their community. 

Hundreds of people went to hospitals suffering from 
nausea, irritated eyes, breathing difficulties and diar- 
rhea. According to Chevron’s managers, the nearby 
Black community was not immediately warned of the 
coming catastrophe because the computerized alarm 
system had failed. 

For years African Americans and environmentalists 
have complained that Chevron’s oil refinery is a threat 
to the health and life of Black people living near it. 
Neither Chevron nor the Richmond city government did 
much to alleviate that threat. Richmond’s politicians 
have never been in any position to compel Chevron to 
clean up its act. They are well aware of the fact that 
Chevron- is the dominant economic power in Richmond 
and thus the de facto major political power. 

Chevron pours more than $15 million a year into 
Richmond’s tax revenues, about 20% of the city’s gener- 


Technology no answer 

al fund. Chevron also, according to a Chevron 
spokesman, does business with companies in Richmond 
and pumps annually another $25 million into the 
Richmond economy. The record also shows that Chevron 
is a major contributor to candidates running for the 
Richmond City Council. 

This lacing together of politics and an oil economy is 
the political economy of Richmond. The negative human 
results of that political economy are racism, poverty, 
health problems and environmental abuse. The only 
real potential forces capable of challenging Chevron’s 
economic and political domination over Richmond are 
the African Americans and other minorities in the com- 
munity, the oil workers and the environmentalists. 

POTENTIAL FORCES 

A mere whisper about controlling commodity produc- 
tion by strict enforcement of clean air laws creates fear 
in the minds of all politicians, including those who ver- 
bally oppose Chevron’s pollution. They say, yes, we don’t 
want polluted air, but if Chevron leaves, as one eity 
council person put it, “There will be a massive lack of 
jobs and no tax support. The people would know what a 
dead town is.” 

The Chevron explosion came a few weeks after a Feb. 
23 explosion at the nearby Tosco refinery. Four workers 
were killed. Now there is a new alliance between refin- 
ery workers and the community, trying to make the oil 
companies criminally liable for the human suffering they 
cause. The new organization, the Bay Area Labor 
Community United for Health and Safety, demands not 
only that Tbsco officials be indicted for murder, but also 
that workers take over the health and safety functions in 
- the refineries, even if that means controlling production. 

We know that all the technology that Chevron uses in 
the production of gasoline and chemicals has not solved 
the health and safety problems of either the workers or 
the community. Neither does high-tech change class and 
race relations or end poverty. Those conditions are nat- 
ural to capitalist production and can only be changed 
through the social action of the masses. 


Haitian-American community held itself apart from the 
African-American, and partly because once the lawyers got 
Louima’s case, they went into the courts. ‘Whatever you 
can say about Sharpton, he is smart enough to know that, 
even when you are in court, you have to keep pressure on 
in the streets.” She also mused about what it meant that 
Diallo was from Africa, the motherland, about the kind of 
resonance that had on the African diaspora. 

When this movement started in front of Diallo’s home on 
Feb. 7 and for seven weeks thereafter, it was nearly all 
Black with some Puerto Ricans. It gradually forced other 
sectors of society to realize that this wasn’t a “Black prob- 
lem,” but a human problem. By April 15, the march of 
10,000 across Brooklyn Bridge was rich in diversity of age, 
gender, class and sexual orientation. That march was liv- 
ing proof to me of News & Letters’ concept that throughout 
U.S. history Black masses have been at the forefront of 
social change. —John Marcotte 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

Philadelphia and the San Francisco Bay Area, April 24, in 
support of Mumia and other political and death row 
prisoners. 

Black, white, Latino and Asian youth have seen some- 
thing in the Black dimension of “American civilization” 
that not only squares with their own rejection of this 
degenerate society but represents a radical challenge to it, 
in thought and in action. 

And yet, as we saw at the Philadelphia Mumia demon- 
stration, local struggles in New York and Chicago were in 
large part responsible for raising the struggle around 
Mumia to a new national level, especially when the 
media, at the behest of the powers-that-be, do everything 
in their power to “disappear” the movement. 

New York, more than anywhere else at the moment, is 
the focal point of whether the movement will achieve a 
new stage or succumb to old contradictions and reformist 
politics. With, not one but, two high-profile police brutali- 
ty trials about to begin, that of the cops in the Louima tor- 
true and in the Diallo murder, New York is where Los 
Angeles was seven years ago with the Rodney King trial. 

The difference is, however, that the New York trials 
were preceded by three months of mass protests and civil 
disobedience. The slightest perception that the “justice” 
done in the New York trials comes anywhere near the 
racist outcome of the Rodney King trial, and Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani’s New York will take LA to the next 
stage. Although it took New York seven wefeks to bring out 
white support and become “fully” multicultural, in fact, it 
was radically multicultural from the start. It disclosed the 
Mantist-Humanist concept of the Black diaspora’s “trian- 
gular trade of revolutionary ideas” between Africa, the 
Caribbean and Black America. 

These two crucial aspects of the present objective situ- 
ation, namely, New York’s continuity with the 1992 LA 
rebellion and the growing radicalization of its multicul- 
tural character, are the context in which to assess the 
movement and its Black political leadership. That means 
not only Rev. A Sharpton, but local and national leaders 
who provide him the cover of legitimacy. 

The stage is now set in New York to answer the ques- 
tion posed in Los Angeles seven years ago, namely: Was 
the LA rebellion the end, the last echo, of a dialectic of his- 
tory set in motion in the 1950s and ’60s Civil Rights and 
Black Power movements or the beginning of a new dialec- 
tical motion? 

In the momentum of the present moment, this question 
is less likely to be worked out by the Left, including the 
Black Left, than by the Black masses themselves. The 
Black Radical Congress (BRC), titular heir to the Black 
left tradition, has ventured out on the high seas of inter- 
national politics and in the Black radical tradition has 
even tried to connect the Kosova situation with the one at 
home, only to obfuscate both. The National Council of the 
BRC adopted a lengthy draft statement of the 
International Committee of the BRC on April 18 on the 
situation in the Balkans. 

The BRC statement is pitifully abstract in its rhetorical 
demand to dismantle NATO and hopelessly naive regard- 
ing the UN (Lenin called its precursor a “thieves kitchen” 
for Western imperialism), and international law. More 
contradictory is that the BRC analysis of Milosevic’s fas- 
cist history of ethnic cleansing in Bosnia and Kosova is 
vitiated by its abstract demand to end NATO bombing 
without troubling itself about the 40,000 Serbian troops 
that have carried out the genocidal ethnic cleansing of the 
entire population of Kosovar Albanians. 

The one fact of the changed world that the BRC state- 
ment does recognize is that “The struggle for democracy 
in multiethnic and multiracial societies is a totally new 
terrain where the present leaders of the USA [and 
Europe] have no experience.” Unfortunately, the BRC is 
at sea when it comes to this new reality too. (The April 17 
fascist bombing in the Black Brixton neighborhood in 
London, and two subsequent bombings in an Asian neigh- 
borhood and at a gay bar, still finds the Tony Blair gov- 
ernment in a state of denial about the depth and extent of 
racism in Britain.) 

The revolutionary struggle for radical multiethnic 
democracy is in no way separable from condemning geno- 
cidal ethnic cleansing wherever it occurs and, supporting 
national self-determination, from East Timor and 
Palestine to Kurdistan and Kosova. That radical tradi- 
tion, more than anything in today’s changed world, con- 
tinues to disclose the Black dimension as the “touchstone 
of American civilization.” 
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PART 4 DOCTRINE OF NOTION 


Editor’s note 


■■■ The following concludes our four-part 
publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
detailed commentary on Hegel’s Science of 
Ipgic. It was written in 1961 and appears 
in print for the first time. 

Hie Logic is .one of Hegel's most impor- 
tant works and was of great service to 
Marx, especially M the writing of Capital. It 
has taken on new importance in light of 
the need to comprehend the logic of con- 
temporary capitalism and the struggles 
against it. These notes serve as an anchor of 
a nationwide series of classes News and 
Letters Committees is holding on “The 
Dialectic of Marx’s Capital and Today’s 


Global ( Irises." 

Ail material in brackets as well as foot- 
notes have been supplied by the editors. 
“SLT and “.SUP refer to :1 k text of the 
Science of Logic translated by Johnston and 
Struthers in two volumes (Macmillan, 
1929);"SLM” refers to the translation byA.V. 
Miller (Humanities Press, 1969). “LCW 38” 
refers to Lenin ’s 1914-15 commentary on 
Hegel’s Logic , the first such study done by 
a Marxist. 

Dunayevskaya’s text has been slightly’ 
shortened, indicated by the use of ellipses. 
The original can be found in The Raya' 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 2806. 
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Volume II 1 : 

Subjective Logic or the 
Doctrine of the Notion 


so that it affirmed as true what it pro- 
nounced to be finite knowledge, and 
declared to be superfluous and improper fig- 
ments of thought that which it recognized 
as truth, and of which it established the def- 
inite notion” [SLII, p. 226; SLM, p. 592]. 

It could also be said that Khrushchev’s 
“peaceful coexistence” and Kant’s indiffer- 
ent coexistence of Absolute and the 
Particular or Reason and Understanding 
coincide also in the fact that Kant does see a 
dialectical relationship between the two, 
unlike Leibniz, who saw only harmony aris- 
ing from it. 

Section One: Appearance 


another time must be studied more careful- 
ly, both on the question of the Judgment — 
where Hegel lists four major forms and a 
total of twelve for a sub-section — and the 
syllogism, where we have three major sec- 
tions, each containing four sub-sections. It is 
not only because I am hurrying to get to the 
sections which have not been dealt with in 
any great detail by Marxists, but because for 
our age this section on Subjectivity is not 
the subjectivity which has absorbed all 
objectivity and which we will first read in 
the Absolute Idea. One phrase from the last 
paragraph in Hegel’s section on the 
Syllogism will, however, be of the Essence: 
“The Syllogism is Mediation — the complete 
Notion in its Positedness” [SLII, p. 342; SLM, 
p. 704], The key word is Mediation. It is of 
the Essence in all thought, as well as in all 
struggles. Indeed, it could be said that medi- 
ation is the conflict of forces. For example, 
all of Essence could be summed up in the 
word Mediation, or, if instead of Essence, 
you’re thinking concretely of production in 
Capital , then of course it is production rela- 
tions. So that what U-P-I does in showing the 
general movement in Logic , mediation is th|e 
concrete struggle and appears in all three 
books: in Being, it is Measure, which is. Of 
course, the threshold of Essence; in Essence, 
it is Actuality, or more specifically, Causality 
which, as Reciprocity, brings us to the 
threshold of Notion; in Notion, it is Action, 
Practice, which supersedes Subjectivity of 
Purpose and thus achieves unity of Theory 
and Practice. 


With the Notion, we reach, at one and the 
same time, that which in philosophic terms 
is oldest, most written about, and purely 
intellectualistic; and, from a Marxist point of 
view, least written about, most “feared” as 
idealistic, unreal, “pure” thought— in a word, 
a closed ontology. 

And yet it is the Doctrine of the Notion 
that develops the categories of Freedom 
and, therefore, should mean the objective 
and subjective means whereby a new soci- 
ety is bom. It is true that consciously for 
Hegel this was done only in thought, while 
in life contradictions persisted. But what was 
for Hegel consciously does not explain away 
the objective pull of the future on the pre- 
sent, and the present as history (the French 
Revolution for Hegel), and not just as the sta- 
tus quo of an existing state. Be that as it 
[may], let’s follow Hegel himself. 

Before we reach Section One, there is the 
Introductory “On the Notion in General.” We 
will meet in Lenin constant references to 
Marx’s Capital from now on. Thus, in this 
early section, Lenin notes that Hegel is 
entirely right as against Kant on the question 
of thought not separating from truth, but 
going toward it, as it emerges from the 
Concrete and moves to the Abstract: 
“Abstraction of matter, of natural law, of 
value, etc., in a word, all scientific (correct, 
serious, not absurd) abstractions reflect 
nature more deeply, truer, fuller. From living 
observation to abstract thinking, and from 
this to practice— such is the dialectic road to 
knowledge of truth, the knowledge of objec- 
tive reality. Kant degrades knowledge in 
order to make place for belief; Hegel elevates 
knowledge believing that knowledge is 
knowledge of God. The materialist elevates 
knowledge of matter, of nature, throwing 
God and the philosophic rabble defending 
him into the dung heap” [LCW 38, p. 171 J. 

The section to which Lenin refers in 
Hegel is “It will always remain a matter for 
astonishment how the Kantian philosophy 
knew that relation of thought to sensuous 
existence, where it halted, for a merely rela- 
tive relation of bare appearance, and fully 
acknowledged and asserted a higher unity of 
the two in the Idea in general, and, particu- 
larly, in the idea of an intuitive understand- 
ing; but yet stopped dead at this relative rela- 
tion and at the assertion that the Notion is 
and remains utterly separated from reality; — 


1. Although the Doctrine of the Notion or 

Subjective Logic is, Hegel writes, “the third 
part of the whole” [SLII, p. 209; SLM, p. 575] 
it was originally published as volume two of 
the Science of Logic in 1816. Parts One and 
Two, the Doctrine of Being and the Doctrine of 
Essence were first published four years earli- 
er in volume one, entitled “The Objective 
Logic.” 


Chapter I: Notion 


Section Two: Objectivity 


The forms of the Notion are: Universal, 
Particular, Individual. These three forms of 
Notion are the categories which express 
development in this entire book, even as in 
the Doctrine of Essence it was the cate- 
gories of Identity, Difference and 
Contradiction; and in Being, it was Quantity, 
Quality and Measure, with this difference: 
that the movement in the Doctrine of the 
Notion from Universal to Particular to 
Individual could characterize the movement 
of all three books of the Science of Logic, 
thus, Being standing for Universal, Particular 
standing for Essence, and Individual standing 
for Notion. 

It is this first meet- 
ing with U-P-I that 
makes Lenin say that it 
reminds him of Marx’s 
first chapter in 
Capital. Not only that; 
he begins immediately 
thereafter (that is, after 
dealing with chapter 
n — Judgment — and in 
the Approach to chap- 
ter III on Syllogism) to 
make the famous apho- 
rism: (1) Relating to 
the relationship 
between Abstract and 
Concrete: “Just as the 
simple value form, the 
individual act of 
exchange of a given 
commodity with 
another already 
includes in undevel- 
oped form all major 
contradictions of capi- 
talism — so the simplest 
generalization, the first 
and simplest forming 
of notions (judgments, 
syllogisms, etc.) signifies the ever-greater 
knowledge of the objective world connec- 
tions. Here it is necessary to seek the real 
sense, significance and role of Hegelian 
logic” [LCW 38, pp. 178-79]. (2) Where he 
rejects Piekhanov as a vulgar materialist, or 
at least having criticized Kant only as a vul- 
gar materialist. (3) Includes himself when he 
says that all Marxists at the beginning of the 
twentieth century had done so. (4) And 
where he concludes that it is impossible to 
understand Capital without understanding 
the whole of Hegel’s Logic. (The friends 
should reread the whole chapter on Lenin in 
Marxism and Freedom .) 

I have had to skip a great deal which at 


“It is not only 
because I am hurry- 
ing to get to the sec- 
tions which have not 
been dealt with in 
any great detail by 
Marxists, but 
because for our age 
this section on 
Subjectivity is not 
the subjectivity which 
has absorbed all 
objectivity and which 
we will first read in 
the Absolute Idea.” 


• The three chapters in this section — I, 
Mechanism; II, Chemism; III, Teleology — are 
devastating analyses of Bukharin’s Historical 
Materialism over one hundred years before 
it was ever written... 2 

For us, what is important is Lenin’s pro- 
found understanding in 1914, as against the 
period when he gave the green light to vul- 
gar materialism with his Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism , of the fact that the 
mechanical, chemical and even teleologi- 
cal— that is to say, subjectively purposeful- 
are no substitute for the self-developing sub- 
ject. Lenin notes here that Hegel laid the 
basis for historical mate- 
rialism, quoting Hegel’s 
statement “In his tools 
man possesses power 
over external nature, 
even although, accord- 
ing to his Ends, he fre- 
quently is subjected; to 
it. But the End does not 
only remain outside the 
Mechanical process: it 
also preserves itself 
within it, and is its deter- 
mination. The End, as 
the Notion which exists 
as free against the 
object and its process 
and is self-determining 
activity, equally is the 
truth which is in and 1 for 
itself of Mechanism. . .” 
[SLII, p. 388; SLM, p. 
747]. 

Lenin further defends 
Hegel for his seeming 
strain to “subsume” the 
purposeful activity 1 of 
man under the category 
1 m of logic because, as 

Lenin states it: “There is 
here a very deep content, purely materialis- 
tic. It is necessary to turn this around; the 
practical activity of man billions of times 
must bring the consciousness of man to the 
repetition of the various logical figures, in 
order that these should achieve the signifi- 
cance of an axiom” [LCW 38, p. 190]. 

I believe that Hegel here is criticizing 
what we will much later in history know as 


2. Nikolai Bukharin, Historical Materialism: 
A System of Sociology (New York: 
International Publishers, 1925). This work 
was attacked for its “positivistic 
Aristoteiianism” by Antonio Gramsci. See 
Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks 
(New York: International Publishers, 1971), p. 
437. 



The Plan. Intellectual planning, or what 
Hegel would call “Self-Determirfation 
applied externally,” 3 is certainly no substi- 
tute for the self-developing subject, not even 
as idealistically expressed by Hegel in the 
Absolute Idea. 

Section Three: The Idea 

Lenin notes that the introductory section 
to this is very nearly the best description of 
the dialectic. It is in this section that we will 
go through chapter I on Life; chapter n on 
the Idea of Cognition, which will not only 
deal with Analytic and Synthetic Cognition, 
but will take up the question of Practice, 
Volition, the Idea of the True and the Idea of 
the Good; and finally, chapter IB on the 
Absolute Idea. 

It is the section in which Lenin will write, 
although he will not develop it, that “man’s 
cognition not only reflects the world, but 
creates it” [LCW 38, p. 212]. He will also 
stress over and over and over again totality, 
Inter-dependence of Notions of all Notions, 
Relationships Transitions, Unity of Opposites 
and various ways of defining dialectics from 
the single expression that it is the transfor- 
mation of one into its opposite, to the more 
elaborate threefold definition of dialectic, as 
including Determination, Contradiction and 
Unity; and finally, the sixteen-point definition 
of dialectic, which passes through 
Objectivity, Development, Struggle and final- 
ly Negation of the Negation. 

Lenin will also do a lot of “translations” of 
the word Idea, the word Absolute, which in 


3. Dunayevskaya has here apparently short- 
ened the phrase “self-determination is applied 
to them only externally” [SLII, p. 391; SLM, p. 
750]. 
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some places he uses as no different than 
Objective, but in other places as the unity 
of Objective and Subjective. It is obvious 
that Lenin is very greatly moved by the 
fact that Practice occupies so very great a 
place in Hegel, but feels that, neverthe- 
less, this practice is limited to the theory 
of knowledge. I do not believe so. (See -my 
original letters on the Absolute Idea, May 
12 and 20, 1953.) 4 

Let’s retrace our steps back to the 
beginning of this whole section on the 
Idea. Hegel argues against the expression 
“ merely Ideas : now if thoughts are mere- 
ly subjective and contingent they certain- 
ly have no further value. . . And if con- 
versely the Idea is not to be rated as true 
because, with respect to phenomena, it is 
transcendent, and no object can be 
assigned to it, in the sensuous world, to 
which it conforms, this is a strange lack of 
understanding, for so the Idea is denied 
objective validity because it lacks that 
which constitutes appearance, or the 
untrue being of the objective world” 
[SLII, p. 396; SLM, p. 756], Hegel gives 
Kant credit for having rejected this “vul- 
gar appeal” to experience, and recog- 
nized the objective validity of thought — 
only to never have thought and reality 


On that same page, he states, in very mate- 
rialistic terms indeed, that the “Idea has its 
reality in some kind of matter.” Hegel will 
then take idea through Life through what he 
calls the Idea of the True and the Good as 
Cognition and Volition. 

In the Idea of Cognition, Hegel will inform 
us that his Phenomenology of Mind is a sci- 
ence which stands between Nature and 
Mind, which in a way seems contradictory 
since it has served as the “introduction” to 
his Logic, and he will further summarize it 
when he comes to the Philosophy of Mind. 

He will hit out a great deal sharper at 
Jacobi than at Kant, although he gives Jacobi 
credit for showing that the Kantian method 
of demonstration is “simply bound within 
the circle of the rigid necessity of the finite, 
and that freedom (that is, the Notion, and 
whatever is true) lies beyond its sphere and 
scope” [SLII, p. 458; SLM, p. 816] . 

But he gets less and less interested in 
other philosophers, the more he reaches the 
question of Freedom, Liberation, Unity of 
Theory and Practice: “In this result -then 
Cognition is reconstructed and united with 
the Practical Idea; the actuality which is 
found as given is at the same time deter- 
mined as the realized absolute end, — not 
however (as in inquiring Cognition) merely 


R 

HEGEL’S 
SCIENCE 
OF 

LOGIC 


meet. Hegel breaks down the 
Determinations of Idea as, first, Universal; 
second, a relationship of Subjectivity to 
Objectivity, which is an impulse to transcend 
the separation; and finally, the self-identity of 
Identity and Process so that “in the Idea the 
Notion reaches Freedom...” [SLII, p. 399; SLM, 
P-759]. 


as objective world without the subjec- 
tivity of the Notion, but as objective 
world whose inner ground and actual 
persistence is the Notion. This is the 
Absolute Idea ” [SLII, p. 465; SLM, p. 
823]. 

This is because, in 
reaching this final 
chapter, the Absolute 
Idea, he is through 
with all which we 
would politically 
describe as “taking 
over”; that is to say, 
capitalism will develop all technology so 
perfectly for us that all the proletariat will 
have to do will be to “take over.” As we reject 
this concept politically, Hegel rejects it philo- 
sophically. He has now so absorbed all the 
other systems that, far from taking over, he is 
first going back to a TOTALLY NEW BEGIN- 
NING. 


4. These letters are included in The 
Philosophic Moment of Mancist-Humanism 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1989). 


Here is what I mean: Take a philosopher 
like Spinoza. Despite his profound dialectical 
understanding that “every determination is a 
negation,” he went to God taking over. This 
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concept of Absolute, Absolute Substance, 
Hegel rejects, even as he rejects the Absolute 
Ego of Fichte and Schelling, and the Absolute 
of the General Good Will of Kant. Note how 
every single time, in no matter which section 
of the Logic you take, [when] Hegel reaches 
an absolute for that stage, he throws it aside 
to start out all over again. So that when he 
reaches the Notion, he is dealing with it as a 
new beginning after he rejected Absolute 
Substance, and that even his Notion has the 
dialectic of further development; indeed 
Universal, Particular, Individual is the 
absolute Mediation, or the development of 
the Logic. 

If, for example, we stop in the Absolute 
Idea at the Expression: “the self-determina- 
tion in which alone the Idea is, is to hear 
itself speak” [SLII, p. 467; SLM, p. 825] , we can 
see that the whole Logic (both logic and 
Logic ) is a logic of self-determination and 
never more so than at the very point when 
you have reached an Absolute — say, growing 
internationalization of capital. You then go 
not to taking over, but breaking it down to 
the new beginning in the self-determination 
of nations; or when the state had reached the 
high stage of centralization, you most cer- 
tainly do not go to taking over, but rather to 
the destruction of the state. 

Hegel can reach these anticipations of the 
future because a very truly great step in 
philosophic cognition is made only when a 
new way of reaching freedom has become 
possible, as it had with the French 
Revolution. If at that point you do not cramp 
your thoughts, then you will first be amazed 
on how very close to reality — the reality of 
the present which includes the elements of 
the future — thought really is. 

To me, that is why Hegel makes so much 
of the method. It is not because that is all we 
get from Hegel — method — but because the 
end and the means are absolutely insepara- 
ble. Thus, on p. 468, Hegel writes: “The 
method therefore is both soul and sub- 
stance, and nothing is either conceived or 
known in its truth except in so far as it is 
completely subject to the method; it is the 
peculiar method of each individual fact 
because its activity is the Notion." It isn’t 
true, for example, as Lenin stated, that Hegel 
ended this chapter at the point [SUB, p. 485; 
SLM, p. 843] where Notion and reality unite 
as Nature, which Lenin translated to mean as 
Practice. In this final paragraph, Hegel pro- 
ceeds on to show the link back from Nature 
to Mind, and of course we know that those 
two transitions were in themselves two full 
books.5 

Or as Hegel puts it: “The transition here 
therefore must rather be taken to mean that 
the Idea freely releases itself in absolute self- 
security and self-repose. By reason, of this 
freedom the form of its determinateness also 
is utterly free — the externality of space and 
time which is absolutely for itself and with- 
out subjectivity” [SLII, p. 486; SLM, p. 843]. 

Marcuse thinks that it is this statement 
about the Idea releasing itself freely as 
Nature, “this statement of putting the transi- 
tion forward as an actual process in reality 
that offers great difficulty in the understand- 
ing of Hegel’s system.”^ But he himself does- 
n’t attempt to overcome these difficulties. 
On the contrary, he disregards them, accept- 
ing the idea that it is a closed ontology and 
the best we can do is take this method and 
use it as a critical theory. 

One thing is clear to me, that when Hegel 
wrote that the “transcendence of the opposi- 
tion between Notion and Reality, and that 
unity which is the truth, rests upon this sub- 
jectivity alone* [SLII, p. 477; SLM, p. 835], the 
subjectivity was certainly not to be that of 
the philosopher, despite all of Hegel’s hopes 
that it would be, but that of a new, lower, 
deeper layer of “world spirit,” or, to be specif- 
ic, the proletariat and those freedom-fighters 
in backward Africa, who just will freedom so 
much that they make it come true. For what 
happens after [the revolution], however, that 
truth must arise not only from the movement 
from Practice, but also that from Theory. The 
negation of the negation will not be a gener- 
ality, not even the generality of a new society 
for the old, but the specific erf self-liberation, 
which is the humanism of the human being, 
as well as his philosophy. 


5. Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Mind. 

6. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution, p. 166. 
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FIGHTING RACISM AND ETHNIC 
CLEANSING IN KOSOVA AND AT HOME 


As a Southeast Asian immigrant, I 
have experienced my own form of ethnic- 
cleansing, as our family was forced to 
leave my birth country under General Ne 
Win, when Burma was under the throes 
of a racist paranoia, narrow nationalism 
and xenophobia. During the hysteria of 
the late ’60s we were called “foreigners” 
even though we were bom there and 
spoke nothing but Burmese. That is why 
the Kosovars have my unwavering sup- 
port and solidarity in their struggle for 
self-determination. 

It is depressing to see the reactions of 
the so-called socialists here in the U.S., 
whose vanguardism does not allow them 
«. to see beyond "their narrow opposition 
only to US/NATO. Do they think racism 
is an exclusive property of the right- 
wing? I saw one leaflet passed out at a 
demonstration here by a Serb nationalist 
which compared the Kosovar Albanians 
with “hordes of Mexicans coming to 
Southern California.. .and then declaring 
independence and expecting NATO to 
bomb Southern California for their 
cause.” Tb see the vanguard-Left march- 
ing alongside those circulating this kind 
of racist trash reveals to me the putrid 
racist underbelly of such a “Left.” 

Asian-American 

California 

„ -ft -ft 

In a very real sense, Milosevic is the 
product of the massacres and forced 
expulsions carried out by Ante Pavelic’s 
Independent State of Croatia against 
Serbs, Jews and Roma during World War 
II. The Serbs’ image of themselves as 
perpetual underdogs, fighting for nation- 
al survival, is a deadly false conscious- 
ness today, but it is nurtured by genuine 
memories of terrible oppression. 
Milosevic is a “mirror image” of Pavelic. 

There is also the question of how far 
the legacy of Tito is responsible for the 
present horrors. I think Tito would be 
horrified by the resurgence of narrow 
nationalism. What Milosevic did inherit 
from Tito was the apparatus of dictator- 
ship, in particular control over the 
media. Milosevic rose to power through 
the League of Communists so in part he 
is a product of state-capitalism calling 
itself Communism in its period of domi- 
nance as well as its collapse. I don’t con- 
sider Milosevic can be accurately 
described as a product of Western pow- 
ers, such as the USA or Britain. They 
have indeed tried to strike deals with 


MARCHING 

We hear daily criticisms of Serbian dic- 
tator Milosevic’s control of the media, by 
which he is able to keep the truth from 
the Serbian people. But what is one to 
say about the supposedly “free” media in 
the U.S., when all during the day of the 
Saturday march in Philadelphia, not a 
word was said, not a picture flashed on 
TV", of the thousands marching in support 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal? Even the next day, 
the Sunday New York Times, supposedly 
a bastion of the free press, did not carry a 
single article on the march. We apparent- 
ly don’t need dictators in the government, 
we have enough of them in the editorial 
newsrooms. Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

Our March for Mumia started at the 
main train station and ended at the 
American embassy. Most of the 300 
attending were young people and mem- 
bers of the solidarity group here. One sol- 
idarity member was confronted while 
hanging posters by the police who told 
him that nothing could stop the “grilling” 
of Mumia. The racism of the police in 
Oslo reflects the same attitude as in the 
U.S. By the time we reached the embassy 
riot police had blocked the road and 
secret agents were all over taking our pic- 
tures. It was said that similar demon- 
strations were held in Germany, 
Stockholm and other parts of Europe. 
Mumia’s case is well known in Norway 
and some parliamentarians have shown 
solidarity with our work. Participant 
• Norway 


him but that is not the same thing. If any 
ruler in the region is a client of the U.S., 
it would be Franjo Tudjman, I think 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

I doubt any war is for humanitarian 
reasons, whether for Kosovo, Iraq, 
WWII. They are for the security (the 
national security label) of multinational 
corporations that gain slave labor or 
cheap resources. Bernice Russell 

Illinois 

* * * 

I consider the following to be a realis- 
tic view of the two dimensions of NATO 
intervention in Kosovo: The first is the 
human one of trying to interrupt the vio- 
lence of Serbian soldiers to the civilian 
population. The economic-political one 
may not be so unequivocal. The interven- 
tion is a contribution to the evaluation of 
the military ability of NATO forces and 
the efficiency of the technology in an 
other than desert environment. Should 
they succeed in removing Milosevic they 
will start aiding the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of the country. Magnanimous loans 
will be provided, of course. In the final 
phase Western military equipment will 
be sold to a friendly Serbia. On the 
whole, a good strategy to gain new out- 
lets for Western services and goods. 

Observer 
Czech Republic 

* * * 

I see all the refugees from Kosova on 
the Spanish news station. What I see 
makes me cry. Now Serbia has closed its 
border with Albania. What are all those 
refugees going to do? Does the U.S. real- 
ly care about them? They are like the 
Indians in Mexicb. I know about their 
situation because my father is from 
Chiapas. The U.S. is friends with the 
government of Mexico which is trying to 
get the Indian guerrillas out of the 
Lacondon jungle to crush the revolt 
there. Unfortunately Marcos hasn’t been 
able to bring about change, but the U.S. 
friendship with the ruling PRI hasn’t 
helped. Mexican woman 

Chicago 

* * * 

Women Strike for Peace published a 
disgusting statement expressing their 
outrage that anyone should ask for 
“removing from Yugoslavia’s jurisdiction 
the seat of Serbia’s cultural, religious 
and national roots and of its economic 


* * * 

I got involved in support for Mumia 
because he is a political prisoner. I 
learned about his situation through the 
struggle for freedom by another political 
prisoner, Leonard Peltier. My mother was 
involved in the movement to free Peltier, 
as well as solidarity with Nelson 
Mandela when he was in prison for so 
many years. She taught me why it’s 
important to be behind the liberation 
movements these people represent. 

Native American woman 
Philadelphia 

AMADOU DIALLO 

I’ve been to many of the Diallo demon- 
strations. I like that so many white and 
Jewish groups have joined the protests. 
The initial response was terrible, but 
that has changed. America is waking up 
to the need for social movements. In my 
own lifetime, every movement to make 
things better has been initiated by 
Blacks. Don 

New York 

* * * 

Many see Diallo’s murder as a catalyst 
for bringing out the atrocities perpetrat- 
ed against Blacks and Latinos. 
Demonstrations against police racism 
and brutality are now taking place in 
New Jersey over the police murder of a 
Black man in Orange and over the con- 
stant harassing of Black and Latino 
motorists by the state police due to 
“racial profiling.” Protester 

New York 


COLUMBINE MASSACRE 

I agree with Mary Mitchell’s column in 
the Chicago Sun-Times that we have to 
stop calling the Trench Coat Mafia an 
anti-social “clique” of outcasts and call 


Readers' Views 


and industrial strength.” So much for the 
self-determination of the Kosovars, 
whose genocide is never even mentioned. 
Rather WSFP denies the deaths, rapes 
and scorched earth policy of Milosevic, 
claiming that the reports of atrocities are 
only to “mask the interest of multi- 
national corporations in Kosovo’s rich 
natural resources.” They don’t call for an 
end to the murder of the Kosovars but 
only for opposition to NATO. 

Women’s Libera tionist 

* * * Memphis 

Being a Central European, I am veiy 
cynical. I think the scenario between the 
West and Yeltsin, with his red face, fist 
and threats, is pre-fixed. But it is a very 
dangerous game. He may not control the 
Communists and Nationalists in Russia. 

I don’t think NATO will protect the 
Czech Republic at any time. A deadly 
game is being played and Central Europe 
is once more in the middle. Our formter 
Prime Minister Klaus is pro- Yugoslavia. 
Members of political parties who would 
never work on issues with Communists 
and right-wing Nationalists in 
Parliament now march side by side with 
pro-Milosevic supporters in Ostrava. At 
the Congress of the government party 
that signed the Czech Republic injt© 
NATO, 50% of the delegates signed a 
petition condemning NATO attacks and 
sent it to the Yugoslav embassy here. 
Sadly, it is the Kosovars who are dying. 

Student 
Central Europe 

* * * 

The April Lead, “NATO bombing ;of 
Serbia allows Milosevic to intensify geno- 
cide in Kosova,” scores many relevant 
political points, but also philosophical 
ones. It asks us to reconsider what we 
know of the very concept of “politicaliza- 
tion” as Marx practiced it. There’s a rea- 
son to challenge the Left to consider the- 
ory in the midst of a war in so direct a 
way. It’s because the Left has never 
before displayed such a total ignorance of 
what a liberation struggle is all about If 
we remember that a key element in 
Milosevic’s effort to “ethnically cleanse” 
Bosnia was the capitulation of important 
Yugoslav Leftists such as the one-time 
socialist humanist Markovic, we will See 
that these transgressions bode very poor- 
ly for our future here as well. 

Mitch 

California 



them what they were— a hate group wjho. 
wore swastikas on their clothes and 
whose creed includes white supremacy 
doctrines. It’s no little thing that Eric 
Harris and Dyland Klebold chose to exe- 
cute 13 people on Hitler’s birthday. Yes, 
there was something terribly wrong with 
those two teens but hate was what held 
that group together. If they had been 
Black kids in a Chicago school the media 
would not be treating them so sympa- 
thetically. They would be called gang- 
bangers. That’s what the Trench Coat 
Mafia was. 

Angry 

Chicago 

* * * 

In the wake of the Colorado school 
shootings, an “expert” from a local men- 
tal health facility (where teens are often 
imprisoned for being gay, rebellious, etc.) 
appeared on TV to discuss intervening 
with youth who become violent. One of 
the two “danger signs” the TV anchor 
unctuously warned about was “counter- 
cultural behavior.” Next they’ll be requir- 
ing lobotomies for kids so they can be as 
blissfully soulless and obtuse as TV news 
anchors. Still rebellious 

Memphis 

* * * 

While watching CNN and other TV 
stations the weekend after the massacre 
at Columbine High School, I was struck 
by the horribly grotesque juxtaposition- 
ing of the reports on the funeral of a stu- 
dent killed in Colorado and the pictures 
of NATO bombing attacks in Belgrade 
and Kosova. One min ute you heard Stu- 
dents and pastors in a church pleading 
for an end to alienation and violence and 
the next you saw the bombs' destroying 
the countryside and the indescribable 
fear and terror mirrored in the faces of 
fleeing Kosovar refugees. Hypocrisy 
knows no bounds. Ret 

, Mich 


READING MARX 

There were two organizational tasks 
Marx put forth in his letter to Meyer and 
Vogt, which was discussed in the 
“Workshop Talks” column in the April 
issue. The first reads: “Hence, the task of 
the ‘International’ is everywhere to put the 
conflict between England and Ireland in 
the foreground and everywhere to side 
openly with Ireland.” Omitting this first 
task denudes the letter of its full organi- 
zational content. So does referring to “two 
American Friends” instead of specifying 
the organizational relationship of Meyer 
and Vogt to Marx. Importantly it was not 
alone to “awaken the consciousness of the 
English worker” but to organizationally 
and concretely side with the deeper revo- 
lutionary subject. Philosophy giving action 
its direction is thus lost. Observer 

Prague 


JOHN 

BROWN’S 

LEGACY 


Your readers might want to know that 
we are celebrating John Brown’s 199th 
birthday on May 9 at his gravesite near 
North Elba, in upstate New York, in the 
Adirondack Mountains, which he often 
said had been placed there to serve the 
emancipation of the American slave. 
Nominally white, John Brown represents 
the abolitionist cause, making war 
against slavery. Those who think it saner 
to collaborate with evil than to resist it 
have labeled him a madman, but it was 
not for his madness that he was hanged. 
It was for obeying the biblical injunction 
to remember those that are in bonds as 
bound with them. Anyone who wants to 
honor his memory is welcome to join us. 

New Abolition Society 
PO Box 400603 
Cambridge, MA 02140-0007 


EUROPEAN LABOR MARCH 

Big demonstrations are planned by dif- 
ferent European initiatives for an anti- 
summit in Cologne close to the time of the 
June 3-4 summit there of heads of the 
European Union which will be followed on 
June 19 by a summit of the heads of G8. 
Within a short period of time, the heads of 
the most important economic, financial 
and political powers will meet. The appeal 
for an anti-summit Conference points out 
that those summits will be bringing 
together “representatives of a world 
where a great part of the population is 
struck by unemployment and misery, 
while wealth increases and destruction of 
the environment continues.” 

The demands are becoming European 
in scale which is why they appeal for a 
common march with four main demands: 
1) a guaranteed individual income; 2) 
massive creation of new jobs as well as a 
reduced working time; 3) improvement of 
social rights in Europe without racism 
and solidarity with peoples of the South 
and East; 4) a debate on the need for an 
economic model which does not depend 
on the market and competition. 

There were 50,000 marchers in 
Amsterdam in June 1997, mostly against 
the Maastricht treaty. Even more are 
expected for this year’s Euromarches in 
May and June. Stephen 

Prague 


EDUCATING FOR CAPITALISM 

Governor Engler’s legislation ram-rod- 
ded through his Republican-controlled 
state legislature to take the school sys- 
tem away from the elected Board of 
Education is being fiercely challenged by 
a majority of Detroiters. Engler is not 
interested in the students. He’s interest- 
ed in the corporations that need better 
educated workers for their technological- 
ly advancing production lines that are 
costing companies millions in training 
programs. Engler is simply transferring 
the costs to the public school system paid 
for by the taxes of the people in Detroit. 

Educator 

....... Delrqit 






OUR 

CRIMINAL 

INJUSTICE 

SYSTEM 


While Native Americans in prisons are 
battling for access to sacred religious arti- 
cles, officials at the State Correctional 
Institute at Smithsfield, Pa., were giving 
one of America’s highest tributes to a 
pigeon when they flew the flag at half 
mast after the staff’s pet pigeon was 
killed by a skunk. As a Native American, 
I believe all living things are sacred and 
should be afforded high respect, although 
half mast seems a little much. But it 
seems ironic that a pigeon is afforded a 
higher place in Euro-American ideology 
than American Indians who are treated 
like a disease, with our ceremonies called 
barbaric and little more than “heathen 
worship.” This kind of incident just rein- 
forces our belief that we are mostly alone 
in our struggle to obtain spiritual cultur- 
al rights, even in prison. Prisoner 
Huntington, PA. 
* * * 

There is a popular misconception that, 
except for the men on Death Row, all pris- 
oners are guilty of the crimes for which 
they were convicted. The truth is that 
there are nearly as many people innocent 
of the crimes for which they were con- 
victed as there are guilty. Even among 
those, a far higher percentage were con- 
victed by illegal and unconstitutional 
practices than by proof of guilt. Until peo- 
ple in the “free world” begin to under- 
stand and acknowledge this they will 
never be able to overcome their brain- 
washing but will continue to believe we 
are getting what we deserve and the sys- 
tem is protecting them. They need to 
know that the people running the “crimi- 
nal justice system” are more criminal 
than those they are holding in prison. 
The mere fact of their innocence is no 
indication that they will not soon be 
inside with us. Prisoner 

Huntsville, Texas 
* * * 

The state of Tennessee wants to be 
Tfexas. Prosecutors and prison officials 
here, where there hasn’t been an execu- 
tion in 39 years, traveled to Tfexas to see 
how they could execute so many on Death 
Row like on an assembly line. We have 
102 on Death Row here. The state of 


Tennessee wants to commit murder in 
our name. Steve Earle 

Fairview, Tennessee 

* * * 

Thank you for your intense newspaper. 
I especially appreciate keeping up on the 
labor front but all the issues you address 
really relate to those of us in these U.S. 
prisons. It has come to my attention that 
many of the conditions prevalent in our 
U.S. prisons don’t exist in other coun- 
tries, where men are paid an honest wage 
even in prison-connected labor. That says 
a lot about the U.S.' Prisoner 

Kansas 

* * * 

Voices from Within the Prison Walls by 
D.A.Sheldon is right on track with what 
the prison system is — a conglomerate to 
make money, to keep a cheap labor force 
for state and federal use. We build 
portable houses under the guise that it 
will help the elderly and low-income peo- 
ple. B.S. They are built for making 
money. There are work crews that wire 
schools, libraries, etc. with computer net- 
works, and crews that work on roofs on 
state buildings. All for 25 cents an hour. 
All these so-called work programs take 
jobs away from the private work sector. 
That leads to more crime for out of work 
people to pay their bills. We have people 
locked up for writing a bad check for five 
dollars or hreaking a window. 

The conditions we are in all across this 
country make me think of “One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest.” Yes, we need a 
revolution because this system has gone 
too far. I wish we could get 25 or 50 mil- 
lion people to read Voices and act on it. 

Prisoner 
South Dakota 

* * * 

Voices is very impressive, covering so 
many prison issues and pulling them 
together as a whole. What is especially 
important is that it is so positive through- 
out, despite the subject matter. I will try to 
help its distribution in Britain. 

Activist 

England 

Editor’s Note: See below for how to 
order this important work. 


INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
ISRAEL 

The brutality of the demolition of 
Palestinian homes reached a new height 
with the planned destruction of the Hope 


Flowers School. This Palestinian school 
has been courageous in advocating recon- 
ciliation with Israel. It would be unfor- 
givable for the Israeli authorities to defy 
Palestinian peace overtures by harming 
their work. We are demanding that Israel 
approve the request of the school for re- 
zoning their property from green area to 
public use. We know that Israel issued 
virtually no permits for Palestinians to 
construct in the Occupied Territories and 
that zoning laws are applied in a blatant- 
ly discriminatory way, always to 
Palestinian homes and never to Israeli 
settlers who moved to the territories. 

Peace activist 
Israel 

* * * 

CANADA 

I have watched with dismay the deteri- 
oration in every sector, economic, politi- 
cal, cultural in Canada over the years. 
This trend accelerated since the signing of 
the Free Trade Agreement, then NAFTA, 
and now we are living under the 
Damocles Sword of the MAI (Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment). In its drive 
for globalizing its interests and acquiring 
the cheapest labor markets, the U.S. is 
projecting a more and more belligerent 
attitude worldwide, acting as the only 
Superpower in the world whose corpora- 
tions and military forces can dictate to the 
whole world. Can we still speak of democ- 
racy in Canada or the U.S.? I don’t think 
so, in view of the fact that economic and 
even political decisions are not made any- 
more by the elected representatives of the 
people but in secret back-room negotia- 
tions, between various corporate power 
brokers. Not long ago, we had a more or 
less free press in Canada and in most of 
the Western democracies. Now practically 
80% of our daily newspapers are in the 
hands of one individual, one company, 
which pursues hot national, but corporate 
goals. Concerned citizen 

British Columbia 


ITALY 

Both TV and newspapers censored any 
announcement of the National School 
workers strike against government 
financing of private schools but nearly 
30,000 came out to march against the law 
that gives money to clerical nursery 
schools in the Emilia-Romagna region. 
This bulwark of Italian Communists was 
the first region to finance non-state 


schools! Politicians and syndicalists com- 
promised with the present “Leftist” gov- 
ernment, exploiting and misappropriat- 
ing the meeting; they marched against 
themselves. The strike was a victory for 
the alternative workers’ organizations 
and self-organized schoolworkers unions. 

At the head of the procession were many 
Kurdish people with their prohibited 
flags, asking for freedom for Ocalan. The 
Italian demonstrators wanted to pay their 
debt to the Kurdish people for allowing 
D’Alema’s “Leftist” government to throw 
him out of Italy. 

Correspondent 

0 Italy 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
INJUSTICE SYSTEM 

The Agency for Toxic Substances and 
Disease Registry and Tennessee state - 
legislators met with Black residents of 
the Defense Depot at the end of March, 
where community people voiced their 
concerns about the many health prob- 
lems of people in Black communities cre- 
ated by exposures to hazardous waste 
releases here. I took the meeting on a 
tour of the area which focused on path- 
ways of toxic contamination of the 
Defense Depot entering Black communi- 
ties and posing imminent danger to 
human health and the environment, 
including a river of contamination from 
the Defense Depot running straight 
through Hamilton High School. The sight 
was a shock even to Dr. Johnson of the 
ATSDR. After the tour the Health 
Assessment of the ATSDR was ruthlessly 
attacked for protecting rich white corpo- 
rations and the military instead of poor 
and people-of-color communities. 

Doris Bradshaw 
'Memphis'.:": 

" • : 

NIGERIA 

I want to compliment the author of 
your Lead on Africa, especially West 
Africa, in the March N&L (“Nigerian 
elections reflect new upheavals on 
African continent” by Ba Kstrang), having 
known many Nigerians, personally. The 
article showed clearly the tremendous 
difficulties facing the general population 
of the whole region. There is no doubt 
that the oil companies are behind the 
white manipulation. 

D. Tyler 
Louisiana 
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New labor revolts greet automation’s 50th exploitative year 


(Continued from page 1) 
the deep South, where in the early 1990s Black 
women workers at the Delta Pride catfish opera- 
tions in Mississippi vowed to end plantation condi- 
tions and carry union organization to other work- 
ers in the region— and to complete what the Civil 
Rights Movement left unfinished. 

In fact, unresolved conflicts have continued to this 
moment, the most formidable being a question posed 50 
years ago: What kind of labor should a human being do? 

NEW STAGES OF PRODUCTION, REVOLT 

That question was raised in the heat of 
an historical general strike. The strike 
erupted against the effects of automation 
where it was first introduced into the labor 
process, the coal fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The weight of new laws against 
labor organization and of company violence 
and even of out-of-step union leaders could 
not suppress, and indeed inspired, such 
questioning. 

A frightened Congress passed the Taft- 
Hartley slave labor act in 1947 to cripple 
labor power in the wake of the near general 
strikes that swept the nation in major 
industries. In both 1947 and ‘48 when the 
miners went on strike President Truman 
invoked Taft-Hartley against them, declar- 
ing a national emergency that resulted in 
throwing Mineworkers union President 
John L. Lewis into prison and fining the union millions of 
dollars for breaking the law. 

In 1949 Lewis changed his tactics, ordering a three-day 
workweek and selective regional strikes to deplete coal 
reserves and avoid Taft-Hartley, since no national emer- 
gency could be declared. After six months of reduced work 
weeks, in-again out-again work periods and on-again off- 
again contract talks, miners in northern West Virginia 
refused Lewis’ order to return to work in January of 1950. 

After a series of mass rank-and-file meetings, a 
rank-and-file organization created by the miners 
through which they reached decisions and carried 
them out themselves took control of the strike away 
from Lewis. 

In the following month-and-a-half, against the opposi- 
tion of Lewis and the union bureaucracy, the press, courts, 
police, coal operators and President Truman, the miners 
accomplished the following: They established committees 
to spread the strike nationally, closing all union and non- 
union mines; enlisted students who sent letters to nation- 
al labor organizations to solicit aid; set up a Miners Relief 
Committee and sent striking miners to speak to local 
unions in the East and Midwest, forging links of solidari- 
ty with steel, rubber, and auto workers, resulting in finan- 
cial aid as well as truckloads of food and clothing; estab- 
lished and operated food and clothing distribution centers; 
discovered a way to protect Lewis, the union and miners 
from the Taft-Hartley act (since a law could not be passed 
against an individual, each miner took it upon himself to 
stay out);and forced the operators to negotiate a contract. 

The March 3 contract won wage and benefit improve- 
ments, but not what the miners wanted. They knew 
automation, in the form of a truck-size instrument called 
“the continuous miner,” would further dehumanize work- 
ing conditions, reduce the work force, and hurt and maim 
miners. They called it a “man-killer.” Their frame of refer- 
ence was their lives, not a contract. 

On the minds of many was that question: What 
kind of labor should a human being do? Before, it 
had been: What should be the fruits of one’s labor? 
translated into wages and benefits. It renewed the 

‘Ex-gays’ rip lies 

Memphis, Tenn.—A diverse group of mid- 
Southerners gathered March 23 at First Congregational 
Church for “Focus on ALL Families: A Forum for Gay 
and Lesbian Equality.” This conference was the culmi- 
nation of a week’s worth of statewide activities with the 
overall theme of Equality Begins at Home. 

Mark Perriello told of the torment he had experienced 
in the fundamentalist “ex-gay” program: “They say they 
save souls. It’s the exact opposite. They oppress souls.” 
The two final speakers were a gay couple who met at 
Liberty University (a fundamentalist Baptist college), 
while they were students there. These men, Marc 
Adams and Todd Tuttle, now travel the country telling 
their story of trying to become “ex-gays.” They finally 
came to the realization that they could be happy and 
healthy as gay men. 

All of these topics were especially pertinent in light of 
activities happening that same day on the other side of 
town at Central Church. There James Dobson’s Focus 
on the Family and other far right groups were conduct- 
ing training for those who want to “love” homosexuals 
straight. 

Tuttle said, “It’s not James Dobson, the person, that’s 
dangerous. It’s his philosophy that’s dangerous. They 
say that gay people can’t be happy, that if you have the 
right kind of family you won’t have gay children. That’s 
a lie. There have been gays in every country, culture and 
time of history. They accuse gays of ‘recruiting.’ There 
wasn’t a pink bus going around my neighborhood when 
I was a child, picking up kids and filling their heads 
with ‘gay ideas.’ But there was a bus taking kids to the 
fundamentalist church that taught these lies.” 

—Lesbian feminist activist 


vision of putting an end to the division between 
mental and manual labor itself, the hallmark of 
capitalist production which Karl Marx described 
over a hundred years ago. 

A Marxist theoretician, Raya Dunayevskaya, who 
stayed with a mining family during the strike, caught the 
significance of what the miners had brought onto the his- 
toric stage, seeing the todayness of Marx’s philosophy in 
their actions. She posited their practice as a form of theo- 
ry itself. Connecting Marx’s philosophy with today’s labor 
consciousness called for a new philosophy, Marxist- 


Humanism, which was to become the basis for a new type 
of revolutionary organization, News and Letters 
Committees. 

CONTRADICTIONS WONT GO AWAY 

The ramifications of automation and the contradictions 
of capitalist society have only grown. The miners’ fears of 
automation came true, with employment in coal slashed 
from 500,000 in the mid-’50s to less than 100,000 today, 
with the same effects in other industries as automation 
swept through them. 

Labor productivity has increased under the whip 
of technology, layoffs and unpaid labor time done 
by more and more workers and consumers. 
Technology has succeeded in transferring labor 
time from workers to consumers, nowhere more 
frustratingly clear than in voice mail. It is nearly 
impossible to talk to a human being at a company 
or city office. Callers are routed through a maze of 
time-consuming push-button directions— all at the 
consumers’ time and with the loss of jobs. 

Other unpaid time runs from factories where workers 
do set up and clean up on their own time, to office work- 
ers who start an hour early and take work home in what 
is becoming a 12-hour workday, but are paid for eight 
hours. These unpaid hours amount to billions in extra 
profits— and affect productivity measurements. 

Every worker knows that employers implement new 
technology to lower labor costs, driving down wages and 
throwing people out of work. While national unemploy- 
ment is at a low 4.2%, not included in the data are those 
who have dropped out of the job market, who have two or 
more jobs, or are in the military or in prison. And in inner 
cities, unemployment often exceeds 50%. 

Cheapened imports from Asia, Latin America and 
Russia and reduced exports to these economically devas- 
tated countries have decimated U.S. agriculture, textile 
and steel industries, with steel employment now at 
170,000, down from 500,000. 

Since the first strike against automation revealed 
divergent class interests between workers and the labor 
bureaucracy, the divisions have widened. 

Thanks to concessionary contracts, workers face two or 
more tier wages, team work schemes where workers crit- 
icize and discipline each other, interplant competition for 
jobs, loss of seniority protections, ignored health and work 
grievances, forced overtime when others are laid off, and 
unbridled technological changes and outsourcing that 
lead to inhuman speed-up, injury, and plant closings. 

In strikes and lock-outs over the last decade and a half 
at Hormel, Caterpillar, Staley, Firestone and the Detroit 
newspapers, rank-and-filers were eager to shut down 
these operations immediately, but were overruled by then- 
union leaderships that insisted on “legal” tactics, even as 
the corporations brought in replacement workers and 
stalled negotiations in the courts. 

Finally the role of racism in diverting from the roots of 
unemployment and poverty in capitalism itself continual- 
ly escapes the union bureaucracy. When workers reported 
anti-Black graffiti spray-painted in the bathroom of an 
auto plant in suburban Detroit, they were ignored by both 
the company and union until lie incident was publicized 
by a reporter. Only then did they condemn the racist act 
and threaten disciplinary action. 

STRUGGLES ON THE HORIZON 

That’s not to say that workers, in unions and outside, 
have stood still even as globalization and technology have 
socialized labor in terms of “90s issues. As with service 
work, confrontations in old-line industries like auto reveal 
new alienations and revolts. Recent strikes at GM’s Buick 
complex and in Flint, Mich., challenged inhuman 
demands of massive overtime which was to lay the ground 
for corporate restructuring, meant to ultimately cut jobs. 

On the immediate horizon are the UAW-Big Three 
negotiations which begin in June on contracts expiring 
Sept. 1. Talks will cover 220.000 GM employees, 101,000 
at Ford and 78,000 at DaimlerChrysler. Job security, and 


especially outsourcing— another word for runaway 
shops— tops the agenda, with forced "overtime also high on 
the workers’ priority list. 

The main focus is on GM, which has divested itself of its 
Delphi parts unit under contract with the UAW. By get- 
ting rid of its parts plants, GM hopes to cut worker wages 
and benefits from $20-25 per hour with good benefits to 
$10-15 per hom that non-union suppliers pay without 
benefits. Ford and DaimlerChrysler long ago got rid of 
most of their parts plants. 

More ominous however is the concept and prac- 
tice of modular production, wherein 
suppliers produce parts and deliver 
assembled units to be installed on the 
production line. Some have already 
started to do this, and the logic of this 
development is seen in a Volkswagen 
plant in Resende, Brazil, where parts 
producers and line production work 
side by side, but in separate demarcat- 
ed areas. 

The modules include whole wheels, full 
axle components, a combined transmission 
and suspension unit and a cabin, chassis 
and engine unit. The modules, delivered to 
the production line, are quickly installed by 
a drastically reduced line force. It’s not hard 
to picture production quotas set by union 
workers competing against non-union 
workers toiling under one roof. 

Right now, Ford and GM are both con- 
structing similar modular plants designed to produce low- 
cost cars next year. GM was negotiating with three UAW 
locals for modular agreements, including the Spring Hill, 
Tenn. Saturn plant, but the UAW stopped this to deal with 
the explosive issue in the national contract. They are look- 
ing over their shoulders at a recent revolt in the Spring 
Hill UAW local which tossed out the local’s founding lead- 
ership and with it, a separate, productivity-based union 
contract. 

As Kart Marx emphasized over and over again, capital 
has but one function, and that is to reproduce itself, 
regardless of the consequences. That has not changed in a 
hundred years, nor in 50. Marx first spelled out this 
process. Coal miners experienced it anew when automa- 
tion was bom, and Marxist-Humanism restated the prob- 
lem for this age. Once the socially necessary labor time 
required to produce a product is established, every pro- 
ducer must meet it— or revolt. I 

Retrogression at heart 
of school massacre 

Evergreen, Colo. — I five in Jefferson County where 1 
the Columbine High School massacre occurred. My daugh- 
ter attended Chatfield High School in the adjacent school 
district to the south where the Columbine students will 
finish this school year. South Jefferson County is an upper 
middle class community containing a lake, bicycle paths 
and a view of the Rocky Mountains to the immediate west. 

My first thoughts upon seeing the initial news coverage 
of this tragedy were of the Oklahoma City bombing. Eric 
Harris and Dylan Klebold, who planned this attack on 
Hitler’s birthday, were intrigued by white supremacy, 
radsm, neo-Nazism and the use of bombs. A student testi- 
fied they had singled out an African-American student in 
the school library and killed him. 

Understandably the corporate-owned, government- 
sanctioned press avoided the obvious connection to the 
Oklahoma City bombing. 

Indeed, these were atrodties and need to be considered 
an integral part of any serious philosophic analysis of life 
and labor in the U.S. In the minds of the mainstream 
press however, by avoiding the connection to the 
Oklahoma City bombing, they thought they could limit the 
“meaning” of the Columbine High School massacre to 
“boys’” psychological problems. 

Now these so-called journalists thought they could nar- 
row the causes of the massacre to problem teens, gender 
straitjalckets for boys and a culture of violence. Now that 
the causes have been narrowly defined come the proposed 
remedies: 

Tighter gun laws— even though much of the carnage 
resulted from home made bombs. 

Another proposed remedy was early identification and 
treatment of alienated kids. Few of us, young or old, could 
pass such scrutiny. As far as our high schools are con- 
cerned, only the homecoming queen and jocks would be 
spared from being dragooned into therapy. 

Finally, parental responsibility— unfortunately this 
responsibility doesn’t extend to creating a better world by 
allying! with our revolutionary youth. 

It isn’t known at this time if Eric Harris and Dylan 
Klebold had links to any militias or help of any other kind. 
What is known however is that we are in a period of deep 
retrogression. Racism, nationalism, white supremacy, neo- 
Nazism, and so on are on the rise. The Right is currently 
winning the battle of ideas and there is no clear mass 
movement for freedom in sight. This is fertile ground for 
retrogressive acts of violence such as the Oklahoma City 
bombing and the spate of shootings at schools. Unchecked 
we could end up with absolutism. 

We need to take “real” responsibility by talking to youth 
about revolution” and with them, staying the hand of U.S. 
imperialism, destroying capitalism and creating a now 
society based on fundamentally new human relationships. 

— D.H. 


Read the story of how labor’s first fight against automation turned 
into a declaration of independence which continues today for U.S. 
workers as well as for radical thought. 


• Automation’s introduction into industrial production 

• Coal miner strikes against inhuman conditions and the labor bureaucracy 

• Coal miner thoughts challenging the nature of work in capitalism 

• The battle of ideas and new foundations for restating Marxism in our age 

The 1949-50 Coal Miners’ General Strike and 
The Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

Contains 

• “A Missing Page from American Labor History” by Andy Phillips 

• “The Emergence of a New Movement from Practice that Is Itself a Form of Theory” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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Youth 


International mobilization 
demands freedom for Mumia 


by Kevin Michaels 


The date April 24 was in the minds and on the lips of 
supporters of imprisoned Black journalist Mumia Abu- 
Jamal for much of this spring. That day had been chosen 
by organizers for a massive solidarity rally in Mumia’s 
home town, Philadelphia, because it is both Mumia’s birth- 
day and the third anniversary of the signing into law of the 
Anti-Terrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act, a retro- 
gressive piece of legislation which severely circumscribes 
the process of appeal for pris- 
oners sentenced to death. 

This law will imperil the 
fight to win Mumia a hear- 
ing at which the evidence not 
brought forth at his first, 
grossly unfair, trial— as well 
as the new evidence discov- 
ered by his current 
lawyers— can be presented. 

The nationwide organiz- 
ing efforts for the march, 
dubbed “Millions for 
Mumia,” included house 
meetings, video showings, 
benefit concerts, appeals at 
churches and numerous 
other means of getting out 
news about the day. A com- 
plementary march in San Francisco was planned for the 
West Coast, as well as local actions on the part of Mumia’s 
supporters worldwide. A section of organized labor lent a 
hand when the members of the International Longshore 
and Warehouse Union declared that they would not work 
on April 24. 

Chartered buses rolled into Philadelphia as the beauti- 
ful spring day dawned— including one bus of stalwart sup- 
porters from Texas— and participants marched to rally at 
City Hall from various pre-arranged points in the city. As 
the crowds downtown swelled, speakers including Mumia’s 
son Mazi Jamal, writer Julia Wright and lawyer Leonard 
Weinglas, offered accounts of the importance of Mumia’s 
struggle. 

One look at the 12,000-strong assembled crowd made it 
plain that to a substantial degree," the movement for 
Mumia’s freedom is a youth movement, made up of both 
Black and white. A large percentage of those participating 
were in all likelihood bom after Mumia’s 1982 trial, mak- 
ing this event the largest political gathering of their lives. 


Their presence in such numbers made it clear that they 
reject the retrograde political trajectory of the country in 
which they are coming of age. They represent the begin- 
nings of a movement which has the potential to challenge 
this direction. 

The day’s main march was remarkable for its variety of 
colorful banners, giant puppets and creative chants. It 
wound its way through downtown Philadelphia and 
passed through the intersection of 13th and Locust, the 
site of the incident for which Mumia was wrongly convict- 
ed, and returned to City Hall 
to hear further speeches. 

It would be misleading, 
however, to give the impres- 
sion that the day was not 
without its contradictions. 
Despite the positive content 
of the majority of the speak- 
ers’ messages, a few went 
out of their way to distort 
the nature of the tragic 
| events transpiring in 
^ Kosova. Zack de la Rocha, 
^ the singer for the band Rage 
| Against the Machine, typi- 
^ fied this effort. He 
denounced the railroading of 
Mumia as a human rights 
violation and tried to draw a 
parallel between it and the ongoing bombing of Serbia, 
without breathing a word about the forcible expulsion of 
an entire nation from its homeland. This willful over- 
looking of the ethnic cleansing of Kosova simply because 
of a perverse need to portray Milosevic’s Serbia as some 
kind of a remnant of socialism undermined an otherwise 
powerful day. 

The April 24 march in Philadelphia, the even larger 
gathering in San Francisco and the numerous demonstra- 
tions in Europe and Latin America represent the single 
largest concerted effort for a political prisoner facing the 
death penalty since the height of the movement for Sacco 
and Vanzetti. The creative energy on display on this his- 
toric day was evidence of a movement which can success- 
fully challenge the racist state’s grip on Mumia and much 
work toward this end is ahead of all who support Mumia. 
Hopefully, the new eyes of the youth who came out in such 
numbers on April 24, will see past the self-imposed limi- 
tations which were in evidence among some in attendance 
to find a road towards freedom for Mumia. 


Labor fires Bay Area 
Mumia march 

San Francisco — ”An injury to one is an injury to 
all! Free Mumia Abu-Jamal!” The April 25 march and 
rally for Mumia Abu-Jamal was led by the 
Longshoremen, who organized a one day complete West 
Coast work stoppage to show their support. 

More than 20,000 came to San Francisco from all 
over the West, from San Diego, Oregon, and Colorado. 
There were many Blacks, whites, Latinos and Asians, 
including many immigrants. One of the many banners 
read “Asians on the move for Mumia.” 

We marched from the primarily Latino Mission dis- 
trict, through the mainly Black Western Addition, to 
end up at the Civic Center. Many youth, a generation 
not even bom when Mumia was put on trial, came from 
high schools and middle schools. The Oakland school 
district created great interest regarding Mumia’s case 
in the Bay Area by forbidding a teach-in on Mumia. The 
youth have a keen interest in the issues of police bru- 
tality and police violence. 

They also identified with the plight of the Kosovars 
who face police killings of their own. This is in sharp 
contrast to many Left banners calling for nothing more 
than stopping the bombing of Yugoslavia. 
Unfortunately, most of the older Left was still burdened 
with a narrow opposition to NATO without expressing 
solidarity with the Kosovar struggle against ethnic 
cleansing. 

While the youth don’t constrain their passion for 
humanity everywhere, the new in this particular march 
was massive participation of labor. One Longshoreman, 
who helped organize the work stoppage, said labor sup- 
ports Mumia partly because of Mumia’s tremendously 
brave act of solidarity when Mumia refused to give ABC 
an interview to show solidarity with locked-out ABC 
workers. Another longshoreman said that workers 
today understand that there is something larger than 
“traditional” labor issues, such as wages, at stake here. 
Speakers made connections between fighting racism 
and labor struggles. 

While labor’s participation in this march was seen by 
everyone as one of its high points, the workers them- 
selves felt that Mumia’s life would not be saved until 
labor stood up for his cause in Philadelphia itself. A 
Turkish man said that while class struggle is impor- 
tant, we have to include the Kurds, the Rwandans and 
Kosovars of the world. In general, marchers were look- 
ing for ways to transform this inhuman society through 
the struggle to save Mumia’s life. 

—Participants 



One of hundreds of colorful banners. 


Support the Kosovar resistance! 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 1) 

Serbia, it was not out of any desire to aid the KLA or the 
Kosovars, but rather to assert the power and hegemony of 
the NATO alliance. According to Barton Gellman’s detailed 
analysis in The Washington Post (April 18), U.S. officials 
expected that Milosevic would capitulate to U.S. demands 
after a few days of air strikes. That Milosevic might use 
that period to try to eliminate the KLA did not bother U.S. 
officials in the least. 

Gellman writes, “Policy makers generally assumed the 
Serb leader would try to eradicate the rebel KLA, as he 
boasted he could do in five to seven days. They did not fore- 
see Serb efforts to depopulate Kosova of its 1.6 million eth- 
nic Albanians, some two-thirds of whom are now homeless 
and many thousands believed dead, and therefore made no 
military plans to halt them.” 

Milosevic had originally planned to invade Kosova later 
this spring under the code-name “Operation Horseshoe.” 
(“Horseshoe” refers to the Serb tactic, first used in Bosnia, 
of assembling villagers inside a horseshoe-shaped ring; 
paramilitaries then move in to vent their appetite for rape 
and murder, with the exit road left open for those who 
survive.) 

When Milosevic decided to move up his full invasion of 
Kosova in response to NATO’s bombing, a new situation 
was created. Serbia’s intransigence has so embarrassed 
NATO that it has been put into the position of fighting an 
extended air war and/or using ground troops. Yet the U.S. 
continues to disregard those already on the ground who 
can hit back at the Serbian forces— the Kosovars them- 
selves. 

Shrem Dasgobia of the KLA states, “When we signed 
the Rambouillet agreement, we were led to believe that 
NATO and the USA would help the Albanians. So we 
stopped arming and mobilizing ourselves. If NATO will not 



aid the victims of genocide, then our wish is that they leave 
us alone to resolve our own problems. We’re convinced we 
can handle the Serbs by ourselves, provided we get arms.” 

THE LEFT IN DISARRAY 

What stands in the way of the needed solidarity with 
Kosova is the disorientation in the Left. Many are respond- 
ing in a knee-jerk reaction to the U.S. bombing by sup- 
porting Serbia, as if it has any right to sovereignty over a 
people it ethnically cleanses. Others blame the Kosovars 
for starting the problem, as if they have no right to inde- 
pendence. And others stoop so low as to call the KLA a 
“CIA front.” 

This is a vicious lie. The KLA grew out of a core of 
Marxist-Leninist guerrillas who fought Serbian rule in the 
1980s. It was until recently a small and rather marginal 
force, since most Kosovars supported Ibrahim Rugova’s 
Kosova League for Democracy which advocated non-vio- 
lent resistance. That approach, however, proved a total 
failure by 1997 in light of increasing Serbian attacks. By 
that time the KLA merged with the Kosova Parliamentaiy 
Party of Adem Demaqi who favored armed struggle. As 
against any narrow nationalism, Demaqi proposes that 
Kosova join in a federation of equals with Serbia and 
Montenegro after gaining independence. 

By mid-1998 the KLA had grown rapidly— not 
because of support from the U.S., but because its 
resistance to Serbian ethnic cleansing won it the 
full support of the local populace. 

Those who attack the KLA in the name of opposing U.S. 
imperialism remain trapped in the mind-forged manacles 
of. the past. Throughout this century radicals have made 
excuses for one or another state-capitalist regime that 
called itself “Communist” on the grounds that it resisted 
U.S. imperialism. Those regimes are now largely gone, but 
the nostalgia for some state power to serve as the “Other” 
of the U.S. is very much with us. Yet this now means 
tailending an outright fascist power! 

Others oppose the KLA not out of support for Serbia, but 
because they desire a “peaceful” solution. But a pacifist 
approach is absurd when an entire people is subject to 
genocide. It fails to differentiate between the violence that 
inflicts oppression and the violence that resists it. From 
whatever standpoint, those who fail to extend solidarity 
with the Kosovars today are taking an accommodating 
position towards genocide itself. 

As Ian Williams of Balkan War Report writes, “Many are 
inveighing against NATO intervention in tones far more 
strident than we ever heard them use during the siege of 
Sarajevo, the massacre of Srebrenica and certainly more 
aiigrily than they speak now about Milosevic’s ethnic 
cleansing in Kosova. There was a time when the Left sup- 
ported liberation struggles by oppressed peoples. Now, too 
many seem prepared to condemn them to remain quiescent 


victims of nationalist terror. Activists who called for uncon- 
ditional support for the IRA, for the ANC, for SWAPO, and 
hundreds of other acronyms of varying merit, unite with 
the Serbs in regarding the Kosovars as beneath the rest of 
humanity in their claims” ( BosNet , April 14, 1999). 

Williams also says, “Soon NATO will be faced with two 
alternatives— either to stop the bombing and “negotiate,’ or 
to commit ground troops.” This may be how NATO sees the 
matter, but why should we? Why narrow the choices to 
supporting U.S. bombing or capitulating to Milosevic? 
There is a very different alternative we can choose— that 
the KLA be allowed to obtain the arms and materiel it 
needs to defend the Kosovars and to defeat Serbia. 

A TALE OF TWO OPPOSITIONS 

The Kosovars are not the only opposition to Milosevic. 
Montenegro has declared itself neutral in the fight 
between Milosevic and the U.S., and many Montenegrin 
youth refuse to have anything to do with the Serbian army. 
On April 13 workers at Bar, Montenegro’s largest commer- 
cial port, denounced Milosevic as a warmonger and 
protested Serbia’s use of the port to shoot at NATO war- 
planes. 

The opposition in Serbia itself is more muted. 
This is not only because of severe repression and 
the way the U.S. bombing makes it easy for 
Milosevic to accuse anyone who opposes him of 
being a traitor. It is also because the opposition in 
Belgrade, to the extent that it exists, has never 
come to grips with Serbia’s responsibility for geno- 
cide in Bosnia and now in Kosova. Until it does so, 
it will not be able to pose any kind of meaningful 
opposition. 

Solidarity with Kosova is not only needed by those in the 
Balkans. The genocide occurring there may well reflect the 
kind of future the rulers have in store for us here at home. 
Racism and ethnic cleansing have long been integral to 
U.S. history, from the genocide against Native Americans 
to the decimation of Africa through the slave trade to the 
lynchings and mob violence against African Americans. As 
capitalism faces new crises and instability, it is returning 
anew to the ethnic cleansing and racism that marked its 
origins. It is seen in everything from the draconian cut- 
backs against welfare to unbridled police abuse against 
African Americans and Latinos. 

Can the movements opposing police violence and state- 
sanctioned racism in the U.S. willfully ignore the fact that 
in Kosova a militarized police force is violently expelling 
an entire people from their towns and villages because of 
their ethnic identity? We cannot generate freedom for our- 
selves if we ignore genocide against an entire people. That 
is why we call on all our readers to support independence 
for Kosova and the right of the KLA to obtain arms. 

-April 28, 1999 
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South Korean workers fight layoffs 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Subway workers in Seoul went on strike, April 19, 
against a government plan to lay off over 2,000—20% of 
their workforce. The strike was initiated as the first in 
a series of “rolling strikes” by unions affiliated with the 
militant Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 
(KCTU), aimed at reversing President Kim Dae Jung’s 
IMF-ordered economic “restructuring” policies. 

Subway workers returned to their jobs a week later 
under government threats to arrest union leaders, fire 
striking workers, and break up any resistance with 
force. The same day, the 42,000-member Korean 
Telecom workers union cancelled a planned strike to 
protest layoffs and wage cuts. 

The KCTU has characterized Kim’s policy “unilateral 
restructuring” because workers have shouldered nearly 
the entire weight. When the Asian crisis struck South 
Korea and the economy nose-dived in late 1997, the Kim 
government wholeheartedly embraced IMF “neo-liber- 
al” mandates to secure a $58 billion bailout. 

Since then, tens of thousands of workers have been 
thrown onto the streets in a society with virtually no 
“safety net.” Unemployment has soared to nearly 9%, 
and upwards of two million people are jobless, the high- 

Turkey moves right 

Turkey’s April 18 elections resulted in unanticipated 
new strength for the neo-fascist Nationalist Action 
Party, which placed second. Nationalist Action espouses 
Pan-Turkism and has a long history of links to the Gray 
Wolves and other police and paramilitary death squads. 
According to the April 24 Financial Times, “the party is 
ferocious in denying that Turkey’s Kurdish problem is 
anything other than a 'terrorist’ one.” 

The largest vote-getter was current Prime Minister 
Bulent Ecevit’s Democratic Left, a party that is leftist 
only in name. The fact that the Islamic fundamentalist 
Virtue Party did worse than expected, placing third, 
does not lessen the danger inherent in a coalition 
between Ecevit’s party and Nationalist Action. 

With such a coalition likely, it is virtually certain that 
Turkey’s anti-Kurdish war will be intensified. That war 
has already resulted in the destruction of more than 
3,000 Kurdish villages, six million displaced persons 
and 29,000 deaths. 

Kurdish guerrilla leader Abdullah Ocalan sits in jail, 
soon to go on trial for his life, after having been kid- 
napped from Kenya with U.S. support. Turkish and U.S. 
pressure not only prevented any European country from 
giving Ocalan asylum, but has also resulted in Britain’s 
agreement to shut down the world’s only Kurdish TV 
station and France’s scrapping a Senate vote condeming 
Turkey’s 1915 genocide against the Armenians. 

However, the Kurdish people show no signs of allow- 
ing themselves to be cowed. Their Peoples Democracy 
Party garnered overwhelming support in predominant- 
ly Kurdish southeastern Turkey despite heavy repres- 
sion, including threats to ban the party and police vio- 
lence against peaceful demonstrations. 
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est rate since 1982. Another 400,000 workers are 
expected to lose their jobs this year. 

Workers are most furious at the government’s lenien- 
cy with the financial sector and the chaebol (conglomer- 
ates), whom they blame for bringing on the economic 
collapse. Under a state-imposed plan called the “Big 
Deal,” the top five chaebol are supposed to “swap” busi- 
nesses among themselves to rationalize production, and 
sell off less profitable companies. Workers in the bloat- 
ed, debt-ridden chaebol are being forced to balance the 
books by losing their jobs. At least 170,000 workers in 
chaebols are expected to be laid off in 1999. 

“Coincidental” with the start of the subway strike, 
Daewoo (dubbed “Debt Pile Daewoo” by workers) 
announced the proposed sale of its shipyard to foreign 
investors. Workers immediately went on indefinite 
strike. Later in the week, auto workers walked out over 
a plan to sell off Daewoo’s bus manufacturing division. 

Other workers, from steel to university employees. 


March in Chiapas 



Over 1,000 unarmed Zapatista supporters 
marched into San Andres Larrafnzar in Chiapas on 
April 8 and reclaimed the town hall which state 
police, sent in to carry out the PRI government’s 
attack on Zapatista “autonomous zones,” had 
seized the day before. 


Algeria’s election farce 

Algeria’s one-candidate election on April 15 only 
deepened the crisis, possibly giving a second wind to 
Islamic fundamentalist groups that have engaged in a 
seven-year campaign of murder, rape and kidnapping. 

After becoming convinced that a massive vote fraud 
was about to take place, six presidential candidates 
withdrew from the race leaving Abdelaziz Bouteflika, 
the favorite of the current military rulers, as the sole 
candidate. His opponents ranged from a moderate 
Islamicist to a socialist. 

On election day turnout was extremely low, yet the 
government reported it at 70%. The day after the elec- 
tion, youths demonstrated against the government in 
several cities. 


held work stoppages and one-day strikes to press their 
own demands and show support for the subway work- 
ers. Several thousand scientists and technicians struck 
on “Science Day” (April 21) against proposed layoffs of 
staff at state-run research facilities. 

The Kim government has taken a hard line against 
the strikes and in support of “restructuring” in order to 
keep the spigot of international capital flowing into the 
country. However, this stance is not likely to deter work- 
er actions anymore than it will solve South Korea’s eco- 
nomic mess this side of the next millenium. 

Autonomy for East Timor 

The Habibie government in Indonesia has agreed to 
hold a referendum on “partial autonomy” for East Timor 
in August under UN auspicies. This is essentially the 
same rotten proposal put forth by Habibie at the begin- 
ning of the year, when he claimed he would “cut East 
Timor loose” if autonomy was rejected. Habibie refused 
to allow the question of full independence on any ballot. 

Since the autonomy referendum was proposed, the 
military has intensified its program to recruit, train and 
finance East Timor militia surrogates to sabotage the 
political climate for any vote, much less an open dia- 
logue on East Timor’s self-determination. Knowing the 
referendjum deal was near to conclusion, militia thugs 
increased their terrorism. One of their most brutal mas- 
sacres was staged in Liquica on April 6 when paramili- 
taries opened fire on over 2,000 people who had sought 
sanctuary in a church. 

A week later, 7,000 paramilitaries, armed with lists of 
names of people who they beat and killed, swept 
through the capital, Dili. This well-organized rampage 
followed a pro- Jakarta rally, during which the militia | 
leader ordered them to conduct a “cleansing” of inde- 
pendence supporters from Dili. 

While Habibie and the military are talking truce and 
elections, their actual intent under the “autonomy” 
smokescreen is to never permit full independence in 
East Timor. Not the least of their fears is that an inde- 
pendent East Timor would fan the flames of self-deter- 
mination in other parts of Indonesia. 

! 

China’s May 4 movement 

This May marks the 80th anniversary of China’s May 
Fourth Movement, one of history’s most creative youth, 
movements. It began on May 4, 1919 when students 
took to the streets of Beijing to oppose Japanese occu- 
pation. The students soon gained the support of China’s 
new working class. Massive solidarity strikes, especial- 
ly in Shanghai, forced the release of arrested students 
and resignation of pro-Japan government ministers. 

The May Fourth Movement exemplified not narrow 
nationalism but a profound concept of national libera- 
tion. For no sooner had the youth seen the government 
hesitate than they surged forth with a whole series of 
new demands that challenged China’s traditional struc- 
tures of class, age and gender oppression. 

Sparked by women students, new groups such as the 
Women’s Association of Hunan launched the demand for 
the famous “Five Rights” for women: 1) equal property 
and inheritance rights, 2) the right to vote and hold 
office, 3) an equal right to education, 4) an equal right 
to work, 5) an end to arranged marriages and their 
replacement by free choice. 

It was during this period that Marxist ideas really 
penetrated China for the first time, as Marxists and i 
adherents of John Dewey’s pragmatism debated the 
best philosophy with which to liberate China. May 4 has ' 
resonated ever since, most recently in the mass democ- ' 
ratic uprising of 1989. 


-- -- = NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■ i - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1919-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed- world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. Thisjis 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title T^ie 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves arid 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Inequality 
built into 
wage work 



China’s rulers play nationalist card 
as mass unrest grows 



Mainland Chinese in Hong Kong Feb. 13 demonstrate for the right to stay. 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

The company held a series of meetings with small 
groups of employees to obtain workers’ ideas about how 
to reduce the production costs of, and add value to, the 
personal care products we make. Aline worker proposed 
during one such meeting that having the maintenance 
mechanics perform preventive maintenance procedures 
on the equipment each week would ensure more consis- 
tency than having the relatively untrained machine 
operators do it, as we do now. 

The only maintenance mechanic in the room respond- 
ed that people in this place should be ashamed of them- 
selves. They make so much money compared to those on 
the outside, and they don’t know how to do anything. 
Was it coincidence that he scolded a crew that is com- 
posed, with one exception, of women? 

LABOR POWER FOR SALE 

That question aside, our maintenance mechan- 
ic is mistaken in his assumption that we are paid 
for the amount of labor we provide. Karl Marx in 
Capital proved that what the worker sells as her 
only commodity, and the capitalist purchases in 
exchange for wages, is not an amount of labor, 
but the worker’s capacity to labor, her labor 
power. Once the bargain is struck and she enters 
the factory, an army of superintendence will force 
as much labor from her as possible. 

Capitalism is not a charitable institution. We would- 
n’t be here if we weren’t making money for this compa- 
ny. We do that by working long and hard and producing 
more value congealed in products than we receive in 
wages. There is, therefore, in the case of hourly wages, 
a portion of each hour in which we work to reproduce 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Tulsa— ethnic 
cleansing 
American style 

by Lou Turner | 

A given society is racist or it is not... [I]t is utopian to try 
to ascertain in what ways one kind of inhuman behavior 
differs from another kind of inhuman behavior... All 
forms of exploitation resemble one another... because all of 
them are applied to the same ‘object’: man. 

—Frantz Fanon 

In our era of ethnic cleansings, it’s important to remem- 
ber Tulsa, 1921. This summer when the Tulsa Race Riot 
Commission excavates what it believes to be multiple 
mass graves where many of the estimated 300 Blacks 
killed by rioting whites he buried, it will not only be 
Tulsa’s, but America’s, rendezvous with history. 

The Tulsa race riot of 1921 capped America’s race wars 
that began with the 1917 East St. Louis riots and contin- 
ued through the dreadful “Red Summer” of 1919. The 
Elaine, Ark. massacre of Black tenant farmers in 1919, 
reported to have involved the deaths of over 200 African 
Americans, and the 1923 total destruction of the Black 
north Florida community of Rosewood, are with Tulsa 
monuments to this nation’s ethnic cleansings. They are 
also monuments to Black armed resistance. 

White America seems never to confront its genocidal 
past, only to fabricate better rationalizations for repress- 
ing its memory. Because it must fight new race wars, the 
living memory of white America’s atrocities may weaken 
its resolve. So, the past and the present have to be segre- 
gated as severely today as Jim Crow physically segregat- 
ed Blacks from whites before the Civil Rights Movement. 
This “segregation of memory,” as Scott Ellsworth calls it 
in his book on the Tulsa, Okla. race riot of 1921, Death in 
the Promised Land, persists long sifter the most obnox- 
ious racial barriers have come down. 

American history lives on in two memories— one 
white, the other Black— sepsirate and unequal. This is 
not a schizophrenic American mind; it is rather a 
manichean American mind, to use Frantz Fanon’s apt 
term. 

Black ffiilsa was utterly destroyed by a racist mob of 
thousands of whites from every class strata of Tulsa soci- 
ety. And yet the white mythology is that “poor whites” 

(Continued on page 8) 


by Bob McGuire 

Two anniversaries loom over other 
events in China in 1999— the 80th 
anniversary of the May 4, 1919 uprising 
and the tenth anniversary of the 
Tiananmen massacre. The Communist 
Party observed the anniversary of the 
May Fourth Movement with its annual 
polite ceremony, claiming for itself the 
legacy of that 1919 resistance to 
Japanese expansion in Shandong by 
students, merchants and urban workers 
that developed and spread mass activity 
and liberatory ideas, above all Marxism. 

Aso in May, thousands of Chinese 
university students took to the streets 
in reaction to the May 7 U.S. bombing of 
the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade, 
beginning a week of daily demonstra- 
tions at tbe U.S. Embassy in Beijing and 
other symbols of the U.S. across China. 

By week’s end organized groups of work- 
ers had joined these emotional anti-American protests. 
Genuine as was the popular outrage over the attack, 
these were demonstrations that China’s rulers wel- 
comed and managed. They were shut down after six 
days by those in fear of where any mass movement 
could lead. 

A1 this came on the eve of the other anniversary, the 
tenth year since the June 4, 1989 massacres in 
Tiananmen Square and Chengdu. The same slogan on 
signs protesting the embassy bombing— “blood debt to 
be paid in blood”— was ten years ago directed at the 
army and party for the slaughter of over 3,000 protest- 
ing workers and students. That debt has not yet been 
paid. 

It is significant that the last mass celebration of the 
anniversary of the May Fourth Movement was by stu- 
dents and workers in 1989, in the face of police harass- 
ment. A university student-initiated hunger strike for 
freedom and democracy occupied Tiananmen Square 
and created space for workers as well to gather and cre- 
ate autonomous trade unions which frightened China’s 
state-capitalist rulers. 

RISING TENSIONS OVER NATO BOMBING 

The Chinese government has opposed any form of 


Ten years after the collapse of the state-capitalist regimes that 
called themselves Communist, capitalism everywhere faces 
new crises and instability. We are confronted with such virulent 
new forms of racism and ethnic-cleansing that it approaches 
outright genocide in Kosova. 

At the same time, at a protest against police brutality in 
Chicago, a Black activist charges that the African-American 
community here is fast becoming “a Sack Kosova.” 

The face of the crisis at home can be seen as well in the dra- 
conian cutbacks that have faced thousands of welfare mothers 
off public assistance and into the most extreme poverty wage 
jobs a simply into the ranks of die "disappeared.'' It is mea- 
sured, perhaps most of all, in the continuing warehousing of our 
youth within an ever-growing prison-industrial complex. 

The constant struggles against these and the many other 
attacks on our humanity lave been documented in every issue 
of News & Letters. It could be seen in the attempt by young 
Black women workers to organize the catfish plants in 
Mississippi, in the national marches to free Mumia Abu- Jamal 
from death row in Pennsylvania, led on the West Coast by 
Longshaemen,- in the way the vicious lynching of Matthew 
Shephard, far from cowing the queer movement, impelled it to 
new organizing efforts;' and in the daily protests against the 
police murder of Amadou Diallo in New York that have now 
continued fa almost three months. 

Never was it more important to hew all these voices 
from below unseparated from the articulation of a philos- 
ophy of revolution that lets them ring louder and clearer 
because it discerns a very different future coming from the 
dialectic of the present This year we have published for 
the first time anywhere a series of Notes on Hegel’s 
Science of Logic from the pen of Raya Dunayevskaya, the 
founder of Mandst-Humanism. j 

It is this unique combination of philosophy and revolution, 
which we practice in every issue, that makes it urgent to keep 
News & Letters alive, BUT WE CANNOT DO IT WITHOUT YOUR 
HELPi ; 


NATO/U.S. intervention in Yugoslavia over Kosova, 
which it justifies as non-interference in the internal 
affairs of a sovereign state. The official press in China 
has made no mention of Milosevic’s campaign of ethnic 
removal and genocide within Kosova. Official pro- 
nouncements exceed in virulence even that of Russia 
which vehemently opposed NATO expansion to its very 
border. 

Popular feeling was only intensified by the Chinese 
government’s demand of an apology for the embassy 
bombing, while withholding for days word of Clinton’s 
first attempts at such an apology. The U.S. explana- 
tion— that this hi-tech military campaign had been 
undone by using an old map— thus sounded incredible, 
even after NATO bombs damaged the Swedish and 
Swiss Embassies and devastated a barracks of the 
Kosova Liberation Army (KLA), which the KLA had 
wrested from Serb forces more than a week before. 

China’s support of Milosevic shows they are of 
one mind when it comes to national minorities, as 
seen in how the Uighur and Tibetan regions have 
autonomy only on paper. 

While Clinton’s visit to China last year was intend- 
ed to base his foreign policy legacy on the “special rela- 


As we have done every year since we began more than four 
decades ago, we must once more turn to you, our readers, to 
help us pay the ever-rising costs fa our office rent and the print- 
ing of N&L We want to thank the many readers who consis- 
tently send an extra contribution along with their subscription 
renewals. 

Our special thanks this year also go to all those who paid not 
just fa their own but for two copies of our acclaimed new 
pamphlet by D. A Sheldon, Voices from within the Prison 
Walls, so one copy could be sent free to any prisoners who 
asked fa it but could not pay Requests from prisoners through- 
out (he entire land have poured into our office in such a torrent 
that the postage necessary to fill those aders has pished our 
postage bill to a staggering level! 

NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED TO KEEP THIS 
UNIQUE COMBINATION OF THEORY AND PRACTICE ALIVE! 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN. WE CANNOT 
CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR SUPPORT. 

• Enclosed is my contribution of $ to help keep N&L 

going. 

• I am enclosing $ fa gift subscriptions to introduce 

others to N&L (addresses enclosed). 

• I am adding $ to send a sub and a copy of Voices 

from within the Prison Walls to prisoners who request them 
and cannot pay fa them. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

Send with your check a money ader to-. 

NEWS & LETTERS, 59 E. Van Buren St. #707, 
Chicago, iL 60605 



(Continued on page 10) 
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Prisoners find courage to speak out 


by Urszula Wislanka 

For the past three years, during my involvement with 
California Coalition for Women Prisoners (CCWP), I 
have been visiting women in prison and editing CCWFs 
newsletter, The Fire Inside. 

From conversations with women inside, I know how 
important it is for women to overcome the view of them- 
selves only as victims. This can be accomplished only by 
breaking the silence about their victimization. The shar- 
ing of individual stories of abuse and degradation suf- 
fered in prison is the neces- 
sary beginning for any 
change. Many women inside 
have been victimized all their 
life, by their families, by their spouses, by the welfare 
system. A battered woman, convicted of defending her- 
self from her abuser wrote to us after a particularly bru- 
tal crack-down, “I live in fear and confusion, unsure of 
what was real and what was memory.. ..People don’t 
understand that fear unless they’ve been there.” 

The whole power of the state is brought upon them to 
convince them that they deserve nothing better. One of 
the most despised statements from the more abusive 
guards that prisoners hear many times a day is “if you 
don’t like it here, you shouldn’t have come.” The guards 
try to convince them that all the abuse is what they 
deserve. Yet despite the continuous pressure to keep 
quiet and to accept the injustices, many women we talk 
to find the courage to speak out. 

This courage is also reflected in Amnesty 
International’s report “Not part of my sentence: 
Violations of the Human Rights of Women in Custody” 
published in March 1999. The stories in it come from 
women who face a tremendous risk of retaliation for just 

Ready to protest 
Promise Keepers 

Memphis, Tenn. —The Promise Keepers, that noto- 
rious misogynist, right-wing, fundamentalist Christian 
cult, are coming to Memphis in June to hold one of their 
men-only touchy-feely mass meetings where they rally in 
a sea of nostalgia for the good old days when men were 
men and women... well, women had to do what the men 
said, and gays and lesbians simply didn’t exist at all. 
Memphis plans to be ready for them. 

The National Organization for Women (NOW) in 
Memphis is spearheading the plans to meet these 
fanatics— who get most of their funding from 
right-wing groups like James Dobson’s Focus on 
the Family and Pat Robertson— with a lively pick- 
et line that will let them and others in Memphis 
know that we understand this is no religious 
group, but a political organization that wants to 
drive its concept of a so-called “Christian nation” 
down the throats of multicultural Americans. 

A coalition of progressive organizations have joined 
together on this action, including News and Letters 
Committees, Memphis Center for Reproductive Health, 
Humanitarian Action Collective, Women’s Action 
Coalition, the deCleyre Co-op, and the Memphis 
Women’s Political Caucus. NOW is also trying to pull in 
several churches as well as Jewish groups to show that 
religious organizations also oppose this cultism. 

Some of the groups participating in the demonstration 
agreed upon a statement of purpose: “We stand together 
as a coalition of diverse groups to affirm the need for 
equality, diversity, and respect. We reject prejudice and 
bigotry in all its forms, even when clothed in religiosity. 
We feel it is vital that the separation of church and state 
be preserved in keeping with the tradition of freedom 
and equality upon which the USA is founded. 

“We believe the goal of the Promise Keepers to 
re-establish male dominance in the family and 
society, and to create a theocratic nation, is con- 
trary to American principles of equality. We will 
not allow the foundation of our country and our 
government to be undermined by forces that seek 
to relegate women to second-class status, that are 
anti-gay and lesbian, and which ultimately threat- 
en democracy.” 

We expect a lively demonstration, one that will make 
it clear to the Promise Keepers, to Memphians, and espe- 
cially to the Memphis media that in the past has 
embraced this cult with completely open, uncritical 
arms, that we will not tolerate their anti-woman, anti- 
human agenda. —Terry Moon 



speaking up. Human Rights Watch published a report in 
December 1996 entitled All Too Familiar: Sexual Abuse 
of Women in U.S. State Prisons. In September 1998 they 
were forced to publish another report, Nowhere to Hide: 
Retaliation Against Women in Michigan State Prisons, 
which documents the retaliation by guards against 
women who were interviewed for the earlier report. 

The women who speak up become a voice many oth- 
ers recognize as telling their stories. They become the 
organizers inside and realize that the struggle reaches 
beyond their particular situation. As Charisse Shumate 
said, “Now please don’t give 
up. ...Stay in peace with yourself that 
you are doing the right thing. It’s 
not a me thing; it’s a 
we thing.” 

Shumate is a lead 
plaintiff in a class action 
suit that includes over 70 
other women prisoners 
from California 

Institution for Women 
(CIW) and Central 
California Women’s 
Facility (CCWF) who 
came together to chal- 
lenge then-governor Pete 
Wilson and the 
California Department of 
Corrections, charging 
the state and the whole 
prison system with crim- 
inal medical abuse. The 
cooperation and spirit of 
the many women inside organizing around this suit led 
to the creation of California Coalition for Women 
Prisoners, to give them voice on the outside. 

The acts of solidarity inside and the growing solidari- 
ty outside are what the state fears the most. They know 
these are the only check on their abuses. They are the 
only source of any reforms, such as curbing particularly 
cruel guards, abolishing the three strikes law or improv- 
ing medical care inside (and out). 

Yet, as the case of Shumate v. Wilson shows, any 
particular reform, however important, cannot be the 
ultimate goal. The prisoners’ testimony was so com- 
pelling that the state settled out of court rather than 
face a trial they were sure they would lose. We had great 
hopes that implementing provisions of the settlement, 
like fixing call buttons in the infirmary, abolishing the 
sick call lines, where if you were sick you had a long wait 
outside regardless of weather, etc. would result in an 
overall improvement of medical care. The monitoring 
phase of the settlement is almost over, and although a 
few improvements were noted by women inside, the gen- 
eral disregard for women’s lives continues, except that 
now everything a prisoner complains about is 
“Shumate’s fault.” 

We are now talking to women in other prisons about 
how to change conditions there-. Another law suit is a 
possibility. Yet we all understand that fighting within 
the “law” has real limitations. It is the process of fight- 
ing itself which creates a different sense of self. The 
women prisoners involved in the suit, despite personal 
vendettas against them, say that the fight is worth it 
because of how it changed the women involved in it. 

My experience with women inside makes it clear that 
changes that are long-lasting, that will lead to tangible 
results, the creation of a new society that can’t be taken 
away by the next administration, are the changes in 
ourselves, in remaking who we are as human beings. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Sisterhood is Global Institute has issued an 
urgent call for action against the rising number of acid 
attacks on women and girls in Bangladesh. Sulfuric acid 
is being used to disfigure and often blind and kill women 
over issues such as: refusal of an offer of marriage; dowry 
disputes; domestic fights, and disputes over property. The 
more than 200 acid attacks each year in Bangladesh— 
including on girls under ten— reflects an epidemic of gen- 
der violence. 

— Information from Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws 

* * * 

Thousand of protesters, mainly women and children, 
demonstrated in the southern Serbian cities of Krusevac 
and Aleksandrovac, May 17 and 18, shouting “We want 
our sons, not coffins!” and demanding that Serb soldiers 
be sent home from Kosova. At least 2,000 soldiers left 
Kosova after hearing that security forces in Alexandrovac 
had attacked the demonstrators. The Serb army charged 

the “organizers” of the protest with treason. 

* * * 

The California Coalition for Women Prisoners (CCWP) 
is urging support for Theresa Cruz, a battered Latina 
denied parole for the second time, May 4, after serving 
eight years of a seven-year-to-life sentence for conspiracy 
to commit murder. She was stalked, threatened and 
abused for five years in front of her four children before a 
friend shot her abuser in the legs— causing no permanent 
injuries. CCWP cites this case of injustice as indicative of 
the continuing bias of the California judicial system 
against battered women. 


Woman as Reason 



Mae Bertha Carter I 
1923-1999 

In the 1960s, Sunflower County, Miss, became known 
for two Worlds— one exemplified by the notorious racist 
Senator James O. Eastland, the other by the civil rights 
activist and liberation thinker, Fannie Lou Hamer. It 
was in the life and death struggle between these two 
worlds that Mae Bertha Carter rose up. Bom at the 
north end of the county, virtually in the shadow of 
Mississippi’s Parchman Penitentiary, Mae Bertha 
Carter and her husband Matthew worked as share- 
croppers for more than two decades. 

Mae Bertha Carter joined the NAACP in 1955, 
years before Mississippi’s civil rights movement 
made national headlines. The murderous repres- 
sion that swept the Mississippi Delta that year 
did not intimidate her; throughout her life, 
repression never stopped her quest for freedom. 

In September, 1965, after the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act, the Carters made a decision to enroll seven 
of their children in the all-white schools of Drew, Miss. 
Even to SNCC activists working in Fannie Lou 
Hamer's nearby hometown of Ruleville, Drew had a 
reputation for terror. 

When verbal threats did not force the Carters to 
withdraw their children from the white schools, their 
house was shot up. Not long after, they were evicted 
from the plantation and prevented from getting farm 
work anywhere around Drew. Even when they 
remained the only Black students in white schools in 
Sunflower County, they persisted. Connie Curry’s 1995 
book, Silver Rights, tells the story of her struggle. 

Mae Bertha Carter became a tireless activist in the 
Civil Rights Movement, speaking everywhere about her 
experience of struggle, and successfully suing the state 
of Mississippi over its sham integration scheme. But 
when Black students finally attended the white schools 
in numbers, whites set up private schools, leaving the 
public schools virtually all-Black, and stripped of 
resources and funds. 

Thin turn of events didn’t stop Mae Bertha 
Carter either. She began exposing the fraud of a 
bankrupt education system and campaigning for 
resources in Drew schools. In 1993 she wrote in 
News & Letters, “Education in Mississippi has 
taken so many steps backward that our children 
can’t compete in this world—.There’s a teacher 
shortage here in Sunflower County because 
teachers are so underpaid. A teacher in Drew 
makes about as much as at McDonalds....The 
same government that doesn’t see the need to 
educate our children still wants to send our chil- 
dren to war and put them in the ground. 
Mississippi had more young Black people in this 
last war (Persian Gulf) than any other state, just j 
because they couldn’t find a job at home. We got i 
a long way to go down here.” 

When I talked to Mae Bertha Carter last fall, she 
was still trying to get a librarian for the school library, 
still speaking out about the “crime” of schools without 
funds. She repeated what she had said in 1993: “We got 
a long way to go down here.” But she added: “And we’re 
not going to stop till we get there.” Mae Bertha Carter 
died April 28. We honor her memory. 

—Michael Flug 



the true fascist style, when his Serbian forces 

lands and massacre other ethnic groups, 
[Slobodan] Milosevic invariably claims that really, 
secretly, the other side is the aggressor. He began 
this policy in the 1980s in the Serbian province of 
Kosova, population 2. 1 million, of which the vast 
majority are ethnic Albanians, with only 10% com- 
prising a Serbian minority. Today, as he forcibly pre- 
vents the elected parliament of Kosova from meet- 
ing at all, he claims to be defending the Serbian 
minority against Albanian oppression!" (p. 17, 
"Genocide in Bosnia-Herzegovina," August- 
September 1992.) 

"There is no question that the systematic, orga- 
nized mass rape of primarily Muslim women in 
Bosnia is a calculated act of the Serbian govern- 
ment's genocidal policy of 'ethnic cleansing'" (p. 1 9). 

Bosnia-Herzegovina: 
Achilles Heel of Western 
‘Civilization’ 


$5 (plus postage) 


Bosnia + one-year 
subscription to 
News & Letters 
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New York labor takes the offensive 


New York— Workers from all the unions in the city 
filled block after block of lower Broadway May 12 in the 
largest labor demonstration here in 25 years— 30,0.00 
people by the police estimate and 60,000 by the unions’ 
estimate. Called by the Central Labor Council around 
the theme, “a fair share for working families,” the 
demonstrators demanded increases in spending for edu- 
cation and health care as well as increases in wages and 
benefits. 

Twenty-five years ago New York City was in a financial 
crisis; private capitalists took 
over and imposed cuts in ser- 
vices and employee give- 
backs. Labor has been fight- 
ing ever since just to stop los- 
ing ground. This demonstra- 
tion was the first time labor 
has taken the offensive, 
demanding that current bud- 
get surpluses be used to bene- 
fit workers instead of the rich. 

One sign declared, “Governor 
Pataki gives the rich tax cuts 
and the poor health cuts.” 

This was the first time we 
can recall that ALL the government and private employ- 
ee unions cooperated and turned out in such force. People 
were exuberant behind signs reading, “United we stand, 
divided we beg.” The rally was completely integrated 
both racially and professionally. We saw huge contin- 
gents of teachers, postal workers, City University profes- 
sors and hospital workers— and that was just in one 
block! There were also construction workers, bridge 
painters, nurses’ aides, firefighters and even a few police. 
Other labor rallies in recent years turned out mostly the 
lowest paid workers, predominately Blacks and Latinos. 

A huge contingent of public school teachers demanded 
smaller class sizes and no vouchers, which the mayor is 
pushing for. One African-American teacher at a Harlem 
school told us the teachers were “connecting with the 
community in opposition to the voucher system that will 
shut out and hurt the poor even more. Get the politics out 
of education!” City University students and professors 
demanded, “Stop the war on CUNY— keep access open,” 
because the city has been cutting the curricula, financial 
aid and remedial help, and restricting admission. 

It was great to see so many city employees from 
AFSCME District 37, which just went through an enor- 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

the value of our own labor power and a portion during 
which we produce surplus value, and therefore profit, 
for the capitalist. We work both portions or we don’t 
have a job. 

Marx refers to these two portions of the working day 
or hour as “paid” and “unpaid.” (In one translation the 
latter is referred to as “the unrequited labor of the 
wage-laborer.”) The wage-form obscures the difference: 

“On the surface of bourgeois society the worker’s 
wage appears as the price of labor, as a certain quanti- 
ty of money that is paid for a certain quantity of labor 
...The wage-form thus extinguishes every trace of the 
division of the working day into necessary labor and 
surplus labor, into paid labor and unpaid labor. All labor 
appears as paid labor. Under the corvee system . . . the 
labor of the serf for himself, and his compulsory labor 
for the lord of the land, are demarcated very clearly both 
in space and time ... In wage-labor . . . the money- 
relation conceals the uncompensated labor of the 
wage-laborer.” 

“We may therefore understand,” Marx continues, “the 
decisive importance of the transformation of the value 
and price of labor-power into the form of wages, or into 
the value and price of labor itself. All the notions of jus- 
tice held by both the worker and the capitalist, all the 
mystifications of the capitalist mode of production, all 
capitalism’s illusions about freedom, all the apologetic 
tricks of vulgar economics, have as their basis [this] 
form of appearance.” This form of appearance is the 
basis for the notion of “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay” and for the maintenance mechanic’s reproach. 

WORKING IN WHOSE INTERESTS? 

Our maintenance mechanic missed as well, perhaps 
because he is individually inconvenienced by it, the 
workers’ resistance to the domination of capital. That 
resistance is measured, in part, by the extent to which 
people do not plunge immediately and enthusiastically 
into learning everything they can about the job or the 
machine. They instead refuse to make adjustments or 
repairs they don’t consider to be part of their job, call 
maintenance and wait for the mechanic to come to the 
line, diagnose the problem and fix it. 

Workers, for similar reasons, may refuse to assist one 
another. Individual workers or entire crews may refuse 
to anticipate and solve production problems, forcing 
responsibility onto the supervisor. During one particu- 
larly contentious day when we had paged our supervisor 
repeatedly for one problem on the line after another, he 
said, exasperated, “You people run this line every day, 
don’t you? I shouldn’t have to babysit you.” 

What more do they expect when at the core of the pro- 
duction process is this antagonism between workers 
and capital, whose only interest is in the workers’ 
greater exploitation? 


mous scandal. Not only were the local elections for union 
offices rigged, but so were contract votes, resulting in the 
workers “approving” no pay increase in the last contract. 
The shakeup seems to have invigorated the rank and file, 
who were there in droves with signs saying, “Never again 
zero” and “Fed up? Stand up!” 

Postal workers had huge banners urging the defeat of 
postal privatization and one that read: “Celebrate labor! 
We do the work, we deserve the wealth and the power to 
control it— Mailhandlers.” Someone else had a little 

handwritten sign that said, 
“Labor: organize the unorga- 
nized.” 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
responded typically by mak- 
ing fun of the event and 
declaring there would be no 
pay increases for city work- 
ers without “increased pro- 
g ductivity,” that is, speedup 
§ and layoffs. One worker in a 
^ city child welfare agency, 
whose office turned out a lot 
J of demonstrators due to 
^ rumors of layoffs, commented 
on Giuliani’s “mean attacks on the poor and workers” and 
declared, ‘We must stop him from getting a higher office.” 

The class lines are clearly drawn, and the success of 
the rally may reflect an opening against a mayor who 
has been weakened by his indefensible defense of the 
police in the Diallo killing. As one teamster we met at 
the rally said, “Where will Rudy be without the support 
of workers?” —Anne Jaclard and Sheila Garden 


| Carpenters wildcat | 

Editor’s note: We print below the text of a flyer distrib- 
uted by Working Carpenters for a Stronger Union during 
a wildcat strike in the San Francisco Bay Area in late 
May. “Although our walk-off has ended,” they say, “we’ve 
all gone back united and proud of what we’ve done. We’re 
going to continue in our struggle to take back our union.” 

CARPENTERS: ONE MEMBER, ONE VOTE! 

Brothers and Sisters: Throughout San Francisco car- 
penters are shutting jobs down. The San Francisco 
Airport— the largest construction job in California— is 
shut down. Carpenters walked off Pacific Bell Park. They 
walked at Kaiser Hospital in San Francisco. They 
walked at Microsoft. 

We are getting support from the ironworkers, the 
laborers, the cement finishers and the electricians. If we 
have left any out, or we have left out any other jobs that 
have been shut down, we apologize. This first day has 
succeeded so far beyond our imagination that we are 
unable to fully keep up with our successes. 

We all understand what is at stake. We are fighting to 
take our union back from that tiny handful of unelected, 
unrepresentative officials who are shoving this contract 
down our throats. We are the strongest union supporters 
there are, but we know that the only way the union will 
be truly strong is if it fights for us. 

We are told that we are jeopardizing the “Project 
Labor Agreement” at the airport. We, the working mem- 
bers, are the real project labor agreement. We have 
sworn a blood oath that when we go back to work there, 
Agreement or no, there will be no non-union construction 
at the airport. We don’t need a “PLA,” all we need is our 
own strength and our own unity. 

We demand the following: 

(1) The contract must be taken off the table. It does not 
represent our interests and it was voted on illegally at a 
meeting that was called illegally. It must be removed. 

(2) No new contract voted on by the Regional Council 
delegates until it is voted on and passed by the working 
members at area-wide general membership meetings 
where we can discuss the pros and cons. No phony “mail- 
in” ballots, where they control the source of information, 
they keep the members feeling isolated, and they count 
the “results.” 

We are united, we are strong, and we will take back 
our union. Join us! 

Y2K blues 

Memphis, Term. —Everyone’s heard about the Y2K 
(Year 2000) bug, but what does it mean for people who 
work with computers? More and more companies are 
going into panic mode as they realize their usual 
method of planning computer projects— running around 
like chickens with their heads cut off— has not elimi- 
nated the problem. They are now turning to their usual 
method of making up for their unrealistic plans: loading 
us with more and more work and expecting lots of 
unpaid overtime. 

I can remember talking about Y2K with my co-work- 
ers more than 15 years ago. We didn’t have the name 
then, but we saw it was going to be a problem and that 
we should start to prevent it. So why is it such a big 
problem now? Because capitalist managers are cheap! 
Why fix today what you can put off a few years, when 
the managers will probably be working somewhere else? 
Programmers knew about it, but the managers wouldn’t 
put it on the agenda. Now everybody’s scrambling to 
make up for it. Even when the long-term consequences 
are foreseen, capitalism has a hard time taking into 
account anything beyond the immediate profits. 

—Computer programmer 



Healthcare workers at ‘fair share’ rally. 


All slaves must be freed! 

Huntsville, Tex.— The old adage that “crime doesn’t 
pay” doesn’t currently hold true for America’s corpora- 
tions. On the contrary, the imprisonment and subsequent 
enslavement of vast numbers of Americans is filling cor- 
porate coffers like manna from heaven. But what the cor- 
porations, state and federal governments, and, yes, the 
“people” of the United States are doing is itself a crime— 
a crime against humanity! 

Americans collectively rail against nations, such as 
China, for using prison slave labor to produce goods sold 
on the world market. At the same time, our government 
has relegated almost two million Americans to forced slav- 
ery in one of the most repressive and abusive prison sys- 
tems in the world. 

The State of Texas, always on the wrong side of history, 
has made press releases proudly proclaiming “the largest 
prison system in the free world.” With approximately 
150,000 prisoners warehoused in 113 prisons stretching 
across a state the size of a large country, the Texas prison 
system does indeed live up to its billing. Texas runs a mas- 
sive prison-based agricultural and industrial operation by 
utilizing the labor of tens of thousands of prison slaves. 
The “Lone Star State” doesn’t even bother paying the pit- 
tance that passes for “prisoner pay” in other states. 

COTTON CULTURE PERSISTS 

Tb briefly illustrate the “Old South” mentality of Texas 
prison officials, consider the prison system’s massive tex- 
tile operations. The prison slaves toil in the sweltering 
Texas heat growing and picking cotton with their bare 
hands. Then other prison slaves labor in textile mills 
weaving the cotton into cloth and sewing it into useable 
items such as guards’ uniforms, while they themselves are 
clothed in rags. 

Texas appears to be operating in accordance with its 
antebellum roots. After all, it was one of the last states to 
receive word of the Emancipation Proclamation and also 
one of the last states to ratify the 13th Amendment, which 
abolished race-based slavery, supplanting it with class- 
based slavery. 

In the case of prison slaves there is no Mason-Dixon 
line. The rest of the nation appears to be falling in line 
with the “Texas method.” The prison systems that do con- 
tinue paying prisoners have adopted the methodology of 
the Walsh-Healey Act, which effectively allows 80% of 
prisoner wages to be applied to room and board, restitu- 
tion, taxes and so on. However, the Walsh-Healey Act has 
so many loopholes in it that capitalists can easily exploit 
prison labor to their profitable advantage and export their 
slave-made goods without ever paying a prisoner a cent. 

You just can’t beat the price of slavery when it comes to 
labor costs. There’s none of those pesky add-ons such as 
workers’ compensation and health insurance. With the 
global chase under way for the cheapest labor available, 
there’s no doubt that corporate America is positioning 
itself to exploit prison slaves in a big way. 

OPPOSE PRISON PROFITS 

We must oppose all of private industry’s efforts to set up 
shop in the nation’s prisons, lb allow them to do so will 
only create a negative two-pronged effect: (1) glean as 
much profit as possible off the backs of prisoners, which 
(2) injects large amounts of additional revenue into the 
prison systems to insure their continued expansion. 

Reforming prisons in the hope that things can be made 
better is just as ridiculous an idea as the premise that cap- 
italism can be reformed to be “worker friendly.” The whole 
wretched system, both prison and capitalist, needs to be 
junked. Slavery, torture and untimely death, whether as 
punishments or capitalist industrial practices, have no 
place or legitimate purpose in a modem society. 

• It took many brave souls to raise their voices in opposi- 
tion to race-based slavery. Abolitionists of the 19th centu- 
ry often were viewed with contempt and indifference 
when they first began their fight against an entrenched 
slavocracy. We must take up the abolitionist battle anew 
against an entrenched and staunchly defended prison 
slavocracy. It’s time for all humanists to rise up in opposi- 
tion to the economic interests which want to continue 
slavery in perpetuity. For a better society! 

Truckers lose jobs 

Denver, Colo. — “Something is wrong when we lose 
track of the individual human being and his or her 
rights.” This statement by an out-of-work truck driver of 
NationsWay Transport Service Inc. sums up the atti- 
tude of the employees toward the company and owner 
Jerry McMorris for filing Chapter 11 bankruptcy and 
shutting down the trucking firm, May 20, with no 
notice. About 1,000 Teamsters union employees in 
Colorado and 3,000 nationwide were laid off. 

How is it possible that Jerry McMorris, part-owner of 
the Colorado Rockies professional baseball team whose 
top player is paid $12 million a year, who owns other 
successful businesses, can lose a multimillion-dollar 
trucking company, put thousands of people out of work 
with loss of pay, health insurance and pension benefits, 
and still keep his share of the baseball team and other 
businesses? In business-speak, the answer is called “cor- 
porate firewalls,” the ability of a business person to cre- 
ate a corporation that is its own entity and thereby not 
put his other assets at risk. 

The truck drivers and dockworkers belong to 
Teamsters locals 17 and 961. The sting from their sud- 
den unemployment gave them a different perspective on 
Jerry McMorris’ “smart” business strategy. As one truck 
driver put it, “These guys right here bought the Rockies 
with their own sweat, not him.” — D.H. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

As a continuation of our discussion of the 
“Dialectics of Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global 
Crisis,” as our just concluded class series was titled, 
we print for the first time an excerpt from the 
polemic Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 1943 against a 
leading theoretician of the Workers Party, Joe 
Carter, on Marx’s concept of capitalist “production 
for the sake of production.” A Restatement of Some 
Fundamentals of Marxism Against Carter’s 
Vulgarization (Nov. 14, 1943) was published in a 
Workers Party mimeographed bulletin, March 1944 
as a defense of J.R. Johnson’s (C.L.R. James’) article, 
“Production for Production’s Sake” (see The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 225—40), that had been 
subject to debate within the Workers Party. The full 
text of Dunayevskaya’s essay can be found in the The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 167-191. Page refer- 
ences to Johnson and Carter are cited in the text. 
The page references to the Kerr editions of volumes 
I and III of Capital (1906, 1909) that Dunayevskaya 
cites in the footnotes are followed by added page ref- 
erences to the Vintage Books editions (1977, 1981). 


REIFICATION OF PEOPLE AND THE 
FETISHISM OF COMMODITIES 

Com. Carter is horror-struck when Com. Johnson 
says that under capitalism machines exploit labor. 
“Capital is then a material thing which exploits labor” 
(p. 13). Instead of analyzing the capitalist labor process 
and thus discovering how a material thing becomes an 
exploiting force, Carter accuses Johnson of having fall- 
en victim to the fetishism of commodities, and indig- 
nantly reminds him that for Marxists capital is not a 
thing but a social relation of production established by 
the instrumentality of things. What Carter does not 
perceive is that the thing, means of production, has 
become the social relation, capital, because of what 
Marx calls “the contradiction between the personifica- 
tion of objects and the representation of persons by 
things”! 

The focal point of Marx’s analysis of capitalist society 
is his critique of capitalist production. The ideology 
which flows from this historic mode of production is 
enveloped in the perverted relation of dead to living 
labor. Marx pointed out that the very simple relation— 
capital uses labor— expresses “the personification of 
things and the reification of people. ”2 That is to say, the 
means of production become capital and are personified 
as capitalists at the same time that the workers become 
reified, that is, their labor becomes objectified into the 
property of others. 

Marx’s critique of capitalist society, based primarily 
on this inverted relation of dead to living labor at the 
point of production, extends also to the surface of soci- 
ety (the market), where the social relation between peo- 
ple assumes “the fantastic form of a relation between 
things.” 1 2 3 This is the fetishism of commodities. Com. 
Carter sees only that. But he is blind to the inverted 
relation of dead and living labor. This relation, without 
which Marx’s political economy is vitiated, never gets 
one single line in all Carter’s theorizing. He thus bun- 
gles both of Marx’s theses. Had Carter kept in his mind 
Marx’s plan for Volume I [of Capital ], this would have 
become clear to him. 

In Part I of Volume I Marx deals with capitalist 
wealth as it appears to be: “an immense accumulation of 
commodities.” 4 Because he deals only with the appear- 
ance, or what Marx calls the phenomena, of capitalism, 
he does not here analyze the class relationship under 
capitalism. Here our capitalist is still only Mr. 
Moneybags, who has bought a commodity, labor power. 
That is why, in “The Fetishism of Commodities,” Marx 
uses the words, “social relation,” or “personal relation,” 
not capitalist relation. In the market, then, where rule 
“Freedom, Equality, Property and Bentham,” 3 where 
the cardinal tie between men is exchange, the social 
relation between them appears as a relation between 
things. Marx advisedly does not analyze the class rela- 
tionship until after Mr. Moneybags has left the market 
and gone into the factory, where his capital can expand 
and he becomes a real capitalist, that is, where the class 
relationship is created. 

Marx proceeds to analyze the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. Now that the worker is in the factory, the 
“social relation” becomes a production relation. By 
virtue of that fact his relationship to the boss is very 
clear; it in no sense assumes the fantastic form of a rela- 
tion between things. On the contrary, there the worker 
overestimates the capitalist’s might. He thinks that the 
capitalist alone is responsible for his plight instead of 
seeing the cause in the mode of production which the 
capitalist represents. There the worker personifies 
things: the means of production used as capital become 
the capitalists. We are here confronted with what Marx 
called “the personification of things and the reification 


1. Capital, I, p. 128; p. 209. 

2. Archive of Marx-Engels, p. 159 [Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844, “Alienated Labor,” Russian edition], 

3. Capital, I, p. 83, p. 165. 

4. Ibid., p. 41; p. 127. 

5. Ibid., p. 195; p. 280. 
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of people.” Marx was most emphatic in laying bare this 
“reification of people” because that is the very heart of 
his critique of political economy. He grasped this very 
early. “When one speaks of private property,” wrote the 
young Marx in 1844, “one thinks of something outside of 
man. When one speaks of labor, one has to do immedi- 
ately with man himself. The new formulation of the 
question already involves its solution.” 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 

OR ‘PRODUCTION TAKEN AS A WHOLE*? 

Carter has discovered that Johnson “by sleight-of- 
hand has passed from the notion of capitalism to the 
notion of the ‘strict process’ of capitalist produc- 
tion.... [Cjapitalism is not and cannot be confined to a 
‘strict process of production’ or reduced to this by any 
ever-wonderful miracles” (p. 14). 

Our theoretician is anxious to show us that his hand 
is on the pulse of life, and not on Hegel’s Logic. He is 
eager to demonstrate his opposition to any such 
“sleight-of-hand” as Johnson practices. Hence he clearly 
distinguishes his conception of the strict process of pro- 
duction from that of Johnson: 

“Without the preliminary social distribution of 
the material factors of production, without the pre- 
liminary process of circulation in which the prod- 
ucts are sold and profits are once again converted 
into capital, the immediate process of production is 
a meaningless abstraction; a complete impossibili- 
ty” (p. 15). 

Insofar as distribution, both of the means of con- 
sumption and of the elements of production, is con- 
cerned, there is no ambiguity whatever about Marx’s 
emphasis that production is the determining factor from 
which a certain type of distribution flowed. He went to 
great length to argue against those who thought that 
either distribution or conquest was a determining 
factor. He demonstrated how even the Mongol 
devastation of Russia logically flowed from 
the Mongol method of production . 3 

Insofar as social distribution, or circula- 
tion of the aggregate capital is con- 
cerned, Marx was equally emphat- 
ic as to which is the determining 
factor and which the subordi- 
nate. Let us follow Marx. 

Volume I [of 
Capital ] is 
subtitled: The 
Process of 
Capitalist 
Production', 

Volume II: 

The Process 
of Capitalist 
Circulation', 
and Volume 
III: The 

Process of 

Capitalist Production as a Whole. It is clear that capi- 
talism there is not the process of production and the 
process of circulation, as if each is an equally important 
movement of the development of capitalist society. 
Rather the summation of the analysis of capitalism is 
the process of capitalist production “taken as a 
whole.” That is so because circulation or social distrib- 
ution is but the other side of the same coin, production. 
Marx tells us that Volume III deals with: 

“the movements of capitalist production as 
a whole . . . (which) approach step by step that 
form which they assume on the surface of society in 
their mutual interactions, in competition and in 
the ordinary consciousness of the human agencies 
in this process.” 7 

Here Carter always remains. Here, then, we learn 
that commodities sell, not at value, but at price of pro- 
duction; that surplus value is not an abstraction, con- 
gealed unpaid labor, but that it has the concrete form of 
profit, rent and interest; that capital is not only a social 
relation of production, but has the bodily form of money- 
capital. Here we study the role of credit and even learn 
about gambling and swindling. 

What is the grand result of learning all the facts of 
life? In order to get at the real cause of crisis Marx has 
to make an abstraction of “the bogus transactions and 
speculations which the credit system favors.” 8 In order 
to ascertain the cause which will doom capitalist pro- 
duction, we revert to the law which dominates over pro- 
duction, the law of value and hence of surplus value: 
“In order to produce the same rate of profit when 
the constant capital set in motion by one laborer 
increases ten-fold, the surplus labor time would 
have to increase ten-fold, and soon the total labor 
time, and finally the fill! 24 hours a day would not 
suffice even if wholly appropriated by capital.” 3 
Marx thus brings us back and “confines” us to the 
strict process of production and to that supreme com- 
modity, labor power. 

Compare this with Carter who never leaves the sur- 
face of society even when he thinks he is in the inner 


6. Critique of Political Economy, p. 288. 

7. Capital, III, p. 38; p. 117. 

8. Ibid., p. 568; p. 615. 

9. Ibid., p. 468; p. 523. 


abode of production: 

“...in the immediate process of production of com- 
modities, the capitalists may not be found physi- 
cally present; in such cases they are represented by 
the managers, foremen, etc.” (p. 14). 

And this is supposed to teach Johnson that if the 
“capitalists are nowhere,” they are represented by man- 
agers, foremen, etc.! 

VALUE AND PROFITS 

In Carter’s thought-formations the appearance and 
the essence are always identical. His failure to under- 
stand the quotation on pages 1028-9 [p. 1022] of Volume 
III is a good example. Let us examine the structure of 
the chapter, “Conditions of Distribution and 
Production,” in which this quotation appears. Marx 
shows, first, how the condition of distribution appears to 
“the ordinary mind.” 10 He then counterposes “the scien- 
tific analysis.” 11 Marx completes the part regarding the 
conditidn of distribution with the conclusion that the 
condition of distribution “is merely the expression of 
this historically determined condition of production.” 12 

Thereupon, without restating his method or treat- 
ment, he reverts to the appearance of the condition of 
production to the ordinary mind: “And now let us 
take profit .... It is a relation which dominates repro- 
duction.” 13 Marx analyzes this concept of the ordinary 
mind by saying that profit “appears here as the main 
factor, not of the distribution of production, but of their 
production itself.” 14 But, Marx continues, that is not 
true at all. To the scientific mind profit arises “pri- 
marily from the development of capital as a self-expand- 
ing value, creating surplus value.” 

Carter is blind to all this. He is certain that he has 
not used the quotation out of context. To “prove” his 
point, he quotes “supporting evidence” from Marx’s 
analysis of the thing which worries Ricardo, “the 
fact that the rate of profit, the stimulating prin- 
ciple of capitalist production” is declining. 
Once again Carter has picked the wrong quo- 
tation. A few lines further he could have 
read that this characterization of 
profit is from “a bourgeois point of 
view, within the confines of capi- j 
talist understanding.” 13 

Marx has stated thus the 
theory of the 
law of the 
declining rate 
of profit: “The 
fall in the rate 
of profit there- 
fore express- 
es the falling 
relation of 
surplus 
value itself 
to the total 
capital.” 16 

Bourgeois economists do not understand this law. They 
are, however, struck with the expression of this law, 
the manner in which it asserts itself: the declining rate 
of profit. Marx considers it significant that a bourgeois 
econo0iist is worried about this law because thereby 
Ricardo reveals that he “vaguely feels” that “something 
deeper” than the declining rate of profit is hidden in the 
decline itself. That something deeper is the fear that the 
bourgeois mode of production is not an absolute but a 
historically transitory mode of social production. Marx 
could not prove this to a bourgeois economist by lectur- 
ing to him on the historical development of labor. But 
because the same point was brought home to him “in a 
purely economic way, that is from a bourgeois point of 
view,” he shows the first signs of understanding: confu- 
sion and worry. 

Had Carter not used “the language of the capital- 
ists ,” 17 he would have understood the quotation on 
page 1028 [p. 1022] and would have realized as well the 
scientific reason why Marx refused to analyze profits in 
Volume I where he analyzed “pure” capitalism, stripped 
of all its phenomenal and confusing forms: 

“We shall show in Book III that the rate of prof- 
it is no mystery so soon as we know the laws of sur- 
plus value. If “we reverse the process we cannot 
comprehend either the one or the other.” 18 
Com. Carter has reversed the process and hence has 
understood neither the one nor the other. He may, if he 
wishes, repeat that the scale of production is deter- 
mined by what profit the capitalist thinks he may get 
(p. 15). However, I underlined for his benefit that Marx 
considers such language to be the “language of the cap- 
italists.” Carter’s theorizing is a vulgarization of 
Marxism. Because we live in a bourgeois world and are 
bound by a thousand threads to bourgeois concepts, lan- 
guage which is “within the confines of capitalist under- 
standing” is easy for the simple-minded to grasp. That 
is why pseudo-Marxism always “seems to make 
sense.”... 


10. Ibid., p. 1022; 1017. 

11. Ibid., p. 1023; p. 1018. 

12. -14. Ibid., pp. 1028-9; p. 1022. 

15. Ibid., p. 304; p. 368. 

16. Ibid., p. 250; p. 320. 

17. Ib]d., p. 303, my emphasis; p. 367. 

18. Capital, I, p. 239, footnote; p.324. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


Dialectics of revolution for the here and now 


Editor’s Note 

As part of our effort to stimulate new discussion of 
dialectical philosophy, the last four issues of News & 
Letters presented a detailed commentary on Hegel’s 
Science of Logic written in 1961 by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanism. 
These notes served as an anchor for a series of class- 
es on “The Dialectic of Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis” held nationwide by News and Letters 
Committees, which have just concluded. To continue 
this discussion, we print below excerpts from presen- 
tations given in three of those classes and invite your 
response. We hope to present excerpts from other 
presentations in fixture issues. 

From class 1: 
Marx’s Re-creation of 
Hegel’s Dialectic 

In her majestic discussion of Marx’s Capital in chapter 
10 of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Raya Dunayevskaya wrote, 
“[Its] dialectic is totally new, totally internal, deeper than 
ever was the Hegelian dialectic which had dehumanized 
the self-development of humanity in the dialectic of con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness, and reason.” 

Before we rush to conclude that Marx therefore left 
Hegel behind with the completion of his greatest theoret- 
ical work, we should consider the next sentence, which 
says: “Marx could transcend the Hegelian dialectic not by 
denying that it was ‘the source of all dialectic’; rather, it 
was precisely because he began with that source that he 
could make the leap to the live Subject” (p. 143). 

Capital is Marx’s full break with Hegel, since unlike 
the Grundrisse or Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy it fully integrates the human subject into his 
theoretic categories. Yet it isn’t as if Marx caught the 
Subject and only afterwards was able to grasp the impor- 
tance of Hegel. On the contrary, his deep rootedness in 
Hegel’s dialectic enabled Marx to make the leap to the 
live Subject.” 

TO HELP ELUCIDATE THIS, I’d like to note sever- 
al ways in which Hegel’s work directly impacted the writ- 
ing of Capital (this list is by no means exhaustive!). 

One is the concept of the unity of opposites. It is 
expressed in Hegel’s notion that identity is the identify of 
identity and non-identity. This head-splitting notion 
underlies Marx’s entire discussion of the dual nature of 
capitalist production. The commodity is the unity-in-dif- 
ference of use-value/exchange-value; labor is the unity-in- 
difference of concrete labor/abstract labor; capital is the 
unity-in-difference of variable capital/constant capital, 
etc. These opposites do not lie side-by-side; they are mutu- 
ally exclusive poles of the same relation. Without Hegei’s 
Logie, it is impossible to fully grasp Marx’s use of these 
categories. 

Two is the notion of appearance as containing the 
necessity or show of essence. This is central to Hegel’s 
Logic. Unlike Descartes, for whom appearance is peeled 
away to reveal the underlying essence, Hegel emphasizes 
the objectivity of appearance, i.e., that essence too must 
appear. This is central to Marx as well. He shows that 
value is abstract, has “absolutely no connection” with the 
physical properties of objects; and yet, value must show 
itself through a relation between these objects. It is impos- 
sible to fully unravel this relation of appearance and 
essence, which is central to chapter 1 of Capital, without 
Hegel’s Logic. 

Three is the notion of concrete existence as the mode of 
expression of the abstract universal. Marx was sharply 
critical of Hegel in his 1844 Manuscripts for treating the 
concrete as a mere vehicle for the abstract universal. Yet 
in Capital he utilizes this notion to express the nature of 
the value-form. 

CONCRETE USE-VALUES, he shows, become mere 
modes of expression for the substance of value, abstract 
labor. Marx writes, “This inversion whereby the sensibly 
concrete counts only as appearance-form of the abstract- 
ly-universal, and it is not to the contrary that the 
abstractly-universal counts as property of the concrete— 
this inversion characterizes the value-expression. At the 
same time it renders difficult its comprehension.” 

Dunayevskaya made a point closely related to this in 
the first part of her “Rough Notes on Hegel’s Science of 
Logic ” [see News & Letters, Jan./Feb. 1999] in quoting 
Lenin’s statement that “the general exists only in the sin- 
gular and through the singular.” This is what happens to 
the value-form of a product of labor under capitalism. The 
general, value, exists only through the singular, in the 
relation between particular use-values, just as these sin- 
gular use-values “exist only in the connection that leads to 
the general” form of value. 

Four, and most important, is the centrality of the 
notion, the realm of subjectivity and freedom, in delineat- 
ing the logical categories. This is central to Hegel. The 
Doctrine of the Notion, the realm of subjectivity or free- 
dom, is not simply the conclusion of his Logic-, it is inti- 
mated in its very originating principle. As he put it in the 
Phenomenology, “Every beginning must be made with the 
Absolute, though it is Absolute only in its completion.” 

This is the approach Marx follows in Capital , by bring- 
ing in the realm of subjectivity or freedom— the notion of 
freely associated labor— right in chapter 1. This is no 
mere add-on or external addition. Envisioning the new 


society is essential in order to see through the perverse 
nature of value production itself. In making the Doctrine 
of the Notion integral from its first chapter, Capital 
becomes no mere delineation of a logic of domination, but 
rather the expression of a philosophy of liberation. 

—Peter Hudis 

From class 2: 

The Phenomenon 
of Capitalism: 

The Commodity-Form 

In 1914, Lenin wrote that one could not understand 
Capital without studying the whole of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic. Most post-Marx Marxists have at best looked at 
being and essence in Capital, but not at how the thir4 
book of Hegel’s Logic, the subjective logic or the notion 
with its logic of freedom, relates to Marx. 

Although the context was a letter trying to convince a 
youth to study the whole of Hegel, Engels probably start- 
ed us down this road when he wrote: “If you compare 
development from commodity to capital in Marx with 
development from being to essence in Hegel you have a 
fairly good parallel” (letter of Nov. 1, 1891 to Conrad 
Schmidt). 

AS POST-MARX MARXISM elaborated this, Marx in 
Vol. I of Capital supposedly discusses the surface level of 
the market in the first chapter, but then exposes it as false 
by pointing to the underlying production relations that 
are the true essence of capitalism, all developed in the rest 



Karl Marx. Background: Sixteen points on the dialectic 
by V.l. Lenin from his philosophic notebooks. 


of the book. However, this leaves out the subjective or 
notional side, the fact that the worker not only suffers, but 
also struggles to be free. This is the element that emerges 
forcefully already in chapter 1, in Marx’s discussion of 
freely associated labor as the future in the present. 
Contra Engels, this is not only being and essence, but also 
notion. 

In his preface to the most recent translation of Vol. I, 
the Trotskyist economist Ernest Mandel stumbles over 
this very point, reducing our goal to “capitalism’s replace- 
ment by a classless society of associated producers” (p. 
86). Raya Dunayevskaya catches him, writing that in 
refusing to write “freely associated” as had Marx, Mandel 
here “perverts the whole concept of freedom” ( Marx’s 
‘Capital’ and Ibday’s Global Crisis, p. 18). This is not 
unrelated to the fact that for Mandel, a collectivist totali- 
tarian society like Stalinist Russia, with its associated but 
hardly free labor, was superior to private capitalism, 
while to a Marxist-Humanist such state-capitalism has no 
advantages over the other kind. 

There’s another reason not to rush to essence, howev- 
er, which is that being or phenomenon, as Dunayevskaya 
warns us repeatedly in her notes on Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, should not be dismissed. This is key because when 
human relations appear as relations between things, this 
is not a false appearance that hides the truth. Instead and 
more ominously, it is an appearance that reflects essence, 
for as Marx writes, that is what human relations under 
capitalism really are. 

ONLY FREELY ASSOCIATED LABOR, he writes, 
can break that up and remove the veil and the oppression 
of the fetishism of commodities. Only then will human 
relationships be one of a free association while simultane- 
ously becoming transparent and clear once again. The 
fetish imprisons even the theoretician who opposes capi- 
talism, he implies. 

Yet isn’t Marx also implying here that he, a theoretician 
and not a worker, has penetrated the fetish, not by par- 
ticipating in an experiment in freely associated labor like 
a. worker inside the Paris Commune, but through the 
power of abstraction, through his historical and dialecti- 
cal analysis of capitalism? 

And once Marx has published this in Capital cannot 


others therefore gain those same insights by studying it, 
as we are doing? Through doing that, don’t we begin to 
reach the point where, as Raya Dunayevskaya puts it, 
“thought molds experience” in a way that “determines” 
experience ( Philosophy and Revolution, p. 13)? Doesn’t 
this allow us to penetrate the fetish, since Marx’s dialecti- 
cal thought, once we embrace it, is now molding our expe- 
rience in a new way? Won’t that give direction to the activ- 
ity not only of intellectuals and youth, but also of workers? 

—Kevin Anderson 

From class 3: 

The Essence of 
Capitalism: 

The Labor Process 

It is only by descending into the production process that 
Marx is able to go beyond the reflection of the form of 
value as exchange value to the essence and form of value 
itself. 

In the labor process, labor’s twofold character presents 
itself first as a certain quality and the expenditure of a 
certain quantity of labor. By the expenditure of a certain 
quantity of labor, measured by the socially necessary 
labor time of the factory clock, a new amount of value is 
added to the products of labor; at the same time, by its 
qualitative property as a particular kind of labor, “the 
original values of the means of production are preserved 
in the product ( Capital , Vol. I, trans. Ben Fowkes, p. 309). 

The powerful duality in this is that labor as mediation 
in the process of production between the objects of pro- 
duction and the products of production is also, or for that 
very reason, the key to establishing new social relations. 

AS DUNAYEVSKAYA NOTED in a Feb. 25, 1949 let- 
ter to C.L.R. James on Hegel’s category of law in the 
Doctrine of Essence: “law in the sense in which Marx uses 
‘absolute general law”... can only be abrogated by the 
mediation of the proletariat establishing different social 
relations” ( Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 1600). 

It is essential to stress this dual aspect of labor, i.e., as 
what at once creates, transfers, and preserves value, and 
what, for that very reason, can abrogate the law of value 
and the general law of accumulation. Thus, it is not just 
that Marx split the category of labor, but that lodged with- 
in that duality is the revolutionary impulse to tear-up the 
value form by its roots. That is so whether the revolt is at 
the point of production, or is against the exploitative man- 
ifestations of the value form outside of production, as in 
the case of the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion. 

Of Hegel’s dialectic in the Doctrine of Essence, Raya 
says, “What a dialectician that Hegel was; nothing else 
can explain the sheer genius of that man’s language 
which defines identity as ‘unseparated difference and now 
as he enters Actuality and totality asserts that totality is 
found as sundered completeness’” ( RDC , 1601). This 
speculative standpoint needed to hold contradictory deter- 
minations together as one is evident "in the following for- 
mulation by Marx: “...the two properties of labor, by virtue 
of which it is enabled in one case to preserve value and in 
the other to create value, within the same indivisible 
process are different in their very essence” ( Capital , p. 
309). 

PHILOSOPHICALLY SPEAKING, what is impor- 
tant is that while Hegel’s concepts of identity and totality 
are found in the the Doctrine of Essence of his Science of 
Logic, his speculative grasp of them transfer’s them to the 
Doctrine of the Notion. Likewise, we also see that insofar 
as Marx grasps the inseparability of value preserved and 
value added to the products of labor as directly propor- 
tional to each other, he has comprehended the unity of 
concrete and abstract labor, i.e., the qualitative and quan- 
titative aspects of the labor process, and of the relation of 
subject to object that becomes perverted under the relent- 
less regimen of the factory clock. 

This, in embryo, is Marx’s notion of surplus-value. 
When Marx’s concept of surplus-value does appear full- 
blown in the production process, it is as the “Rate of 
Surplus Value” which is equally the “Degree of 
Exploitation of labor-power” (p. 320). In other words, sur- 
plus-value is from its first appearance in the production 
process a result achieved through the perversion of the 
labor process, that of the relationship of subject to object. 

—Lou Turner 

~\‘the algebra of revolution’ 1 !" 
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KOSOVA IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


I appreciate your reporting of struggles 
around the world and putting events like 
the crisis in Kosova in a historical context, 
which is much needed to understaiid 
what’s going on. Your emphasis on encour- 
aging and reporting on movements that 
challenge capital rather than forming yet 
another “vanguard party” is refreshing. 
Perhaps there is a way out of the Left’s 
endless sectarianism and cultism. I’d like a 
copy of your Constitution. New reader 
Lancaster, PA 

* * * 

The Lead in your April issue pointed out 
exactly that NATO’s bombing of Serbia has 
only intensified Serbia’s “ethnic cleansing” 
in Kosovo. Clinton and the other politi- 
cians of NATO are unbelievably stupid and 
unhuman. 

Narihiko Ito 
Japan 

* * * 

I xeroxed copies of your position paper 
on Kosova and sent it to several friends in 
Germany I’ve had discussions with who 
were so hell-bent on NATO that they 
missed the bigger picture. 

Gloria Joseph 
Virgin Islands 

* * * 

I appreciated Slavenka Drakulic’s arti- 
cle in die May issue on who the real tar- 
gets are in former Yugoslavia. At a num- 
ber of anti-NATO demonstrations last 
month I ran into positions that ranged 
from concern with the suffering of the 
Kosovars to outright solidarity with 
Serbia. All are suffering from the collapse 
of the old bi-polar world. Their confusion is 
driven by the fear of a U.S.-led global mar- 
ket behemoth to such an extent that they 
can’t see the Kosovars as subjects in revolt. 

John 

California 

* * * 

For ten years the U.S. didn’t care about 
the Kosovars’ fate. What made them 
change their minds now is what made 
NATO intervene in Bosnia— the threat 
that people struggling for a different 
future might win. That’s what the State 
Department wants to prevent at any cost, 
whether to the Kosovars or Serbia. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland, CA 

* * * 

There have been many demonstrations 
here against the war. Some Italian iron 
workers who are members of a self-orga- 
nized trade union from the Alfa Romeo 
auto plant in Arese, near Milan, are taking 
money collected by Italian workers to the 
38,000 Yugoslavian iron workers whose 
Zastava auto factory was destroyed by 
NATO. • Alfio Massaro 

Italy 

* * * 

Now Regis Debray has become an apol- 
ogist for Milosevic! Writing in the French 
press, he stated that he was able to travel 
freely to Kosova with his own translator, 
and decided it is not “as bad” as the media 
reports since you can still go to a coffee 
house and find Serbs and A banians drink- 
ing coffee together in Pristina. Two replies 
were printed later. One said simply 
“Goodbye Regis Debray” and the other 
described him as a “bad reporter manipu- 
lated by Serbian lies.” 

Observer 

Prague 

* * * 

There are a number of contradictions 
evident in three recent marches here con- 
cerning Kosova. An April 25 march in 
London consisted almost entirely of 
Kosovars and Albanians. There were plac- 
ards saying “Thank you NATO” mixed 
with “Free Kosova” and “Victory for the 
KLA” A trade union rally on May Day was 
very different with lots of banners 
demanding “Stop the Bombing” and “No to 
NATO’s war on Yugoslavia.” Some 
Trotskyist and Stalinist groupscules had 
slogans like “Defend Serbia” and you 
heard such stupid remarks as that scenes 
of refugees streaming across the borders 
were faked by Western TV reporters! The 
May 5 rally was arranged as a Student 
Solidarity with Kosova meeting. The ban- 
ner behind the platform called for 
“Independence for Kosova” and “No trust 
in NATO.” 

In the discussion one speaker proposed 
support for the Serbian opposition in its 
efforts to overthrow Milosevic, as an alter- 
native to demanding independence for 
Kosova. He was answered by Isuf Berisha, 
a Kosovan writer recently arrived from 
Pristina, who pointed out that the main 


tendencies in the Serbian opposition were 
as bad as Milosevic in regard to Kosova, 
and that many protesters had shouted at 
the riot police, “Go to Kosova!” 

My own view is that I hope Milosevic 
will be overthrown within Serbia. But the 
Kosova Albanians are being killed, raped, 
burned out, and driven from their home- 
land at this very moment. They cannot 
wait for a Serbian revolution sometime in 
the future. They have an absolute right to 
defend themselves, and real international- 
ism surely requires us to support them. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

The article in the May N&L entitled 
“Support the Kosovar Resistance,” was so 
true. Kosova is being subjected to an overt 
campaign of ethnic genocide in front of the 
whole world while NATO conducts an ill- 
advised bombing campaign so they can 
force the Serbian dictator to secure the 
“peace.” If the U.S. had not forced the KLA 
to discontinue its struggle at Rambouillet 
much of this tragedy thrust on the Kosovar 
people might have been avoided. The West 
is following the same counter-productive 
policies that allowed the Serbs to commit 
genocide in Bosnia earlier this decade. 
Kelly 

Louisiana 

* * * 

Signs at the anti-war demonstration 
here on May 22 demanded an end to both 
the NATO bombing and Milosevic’s geno- 
cide. There were speakers from Pax 
Christ!, News and Letters Committees, 
and the Mid-South Peace and Justice 
Center. Debate before the rally had settled 
some important questions. We would not 
associate this action with the national 
actions by the Workers World front group 
called “International Action Center” which 
offers apologetics for Serbian fascism. We 
would not reduce everything to the single 
point of being anti-NATO but strongly 
oppose the “ethnic cleansing” inflicted by 
Yugoslav forces against the Kosovars. 

The main battle of ideas at the rally was 
between the Marxist-Humanist view that 
the liberation movement of the Kosovars 
should be supported and allowed to have 
arms, and the pacifist view that only a 
non-violent solution was acceptable. 
Marxist-Humanists warned that any deal 
between NATO and Yugoslavia would be a 
sellout that preserves the results of ethnic 
cleansing as the Dayton accords did in 
Bosnia and sets up the markers for future 
conflict. 

Participants 
Memphis 


POLICE 

JUSTICE 


New Yorkers are stunned at develop- 
ments in the trial of Justin Volpe and three 
other cops who participated in torturing 
Abner Louima, a Haitian immigrant, in 
1997. Volpe suddenly pleaded guilty May 
25, in the middle of the trial, after four 
policemen testified against him. There was 
a complete reversal of the defendants’ 
expectations when the trial began that 
they would be protected by the traditional 
“blue wall of silence.” When Louima testi- 
fied, the defense lawyers claimed his 
injuries from being sodomized with a stick 
were due to consensual homosexual sex. 
This provoked a backlash far beyond the 
gay community. Convictions against the 
cops who joined Volpe in the attack also 
seem certain. Volpe can be sentenced to as 
long as life in prison. 

The feeling is that the “blue wall” crum- 
bled in part because of the bad press the 
police department received this year over 
the murder of Amadou Diallo. The massive 
demonstrations we held for two and a half 
months have now stopped, although some 
anti-police brutality actions are continuing. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

* * * 

The Memphis police are getting a 4% 
raise from the City Council but are upset 
because they demand 6%. A lot of people in 
the Black community are outraged. Why 
should they get any raise at all for abusing 
us, falsely arresting, harassing and disre- 
specting people? 

Black minister 
for justice 
Memphis 



Readers' Views 


COVERING UP NEO-FASCISM TECHNOLOGICAL DEADEND 


The article on the Columbine High 
School massacre in the May issue was 
correct to point out the relationship 
between that murderous rampage on 
Hitler’s birthday and the Oklahoma City 
bombing. When I saw the way the media 
depoliticized the actions of Eric Harris 
and Dylan Klebold, I couldn’t help com- 
paring it to the Montreal Massacre 'of 
1989 when a 25-year-old Marc Lepine 
walked into an engineering classroom at 
the University of Montreal, separated the 
women students from the men, screamed 

at them, “You’re all a bunch of f 

feminists!” and killed them. Lepine mur- 
dered 14 women, and wounded nine oth- 
ers and four men before he finally killed 
himself. The Canadian press referred to 
him as a “troubled child,” the clergy called 
the crime an “act of god,” and everyone 
except Canadian feminists tried to coyer 
up the misogynist nature of what he did. 
If you want to call Lepine, Harris and 
Klebold sick, you can’t deny the neo-fias- 
cist direction that “sickness” takes. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


The May Black/Red column, 
“Technology no answer,” was right on the 
mark in criticizing the view that racism 
and poverty can be resolved in the world 
of high-tech. The environmental move- 
ment has also long suffered from a temp- 
tation to look for a technological solu- 
tion, one variant being to get rid of tech- 
nology. But no technological approach 
gets at the problem of why human 
knowledge turns against human beings 
in destructive ways, especially workers, 
people of color and the poor. Only a 
human solution— that is, a social, revo- 
lutionary solution— can resolve that. 

Long-time environmentalist 
Tennessee 


HEGEL, 
MARX 
AND THE 
DIALECTIC 



MAY DAY 1999 

I greatly appreciated the extensive 
analysis of Kosova in the May issue, 1 as 
well as Lou Turner’s treatment of 
Littleton. American racism has always 
depended on an assumption of 
apartheid— that poverty, drugs, violence, 
could be engendered and contained in the 
ghettoes without affecting the white sub- 
urbs. 

It was also timely that Tferry Moon 
writes again of Marx’s Marxism as more 
than economics. It was that aspect of 
Marx wherein Raya’s work first seized my 
imagination: the idea that the relations of 
production do indeed influence and affect 
all human relationships, even the most 
apparently intimate. We see it everywhere 
today, in ordinary life, the contamination 
of the profit motive, and of purely econom- 
ic competition. Adrienne Rich 

California 


LABOR AND THE QUESTION 
TO BE ANSWERED 

Dunayevskaya saw the question, 
“What kind of work should man do?” [See 
Lead article in May N&L] that emerged 
out of the meeting between herself and 
striking miners in an open exchange of 
ideas, as a philosophical one. In that his- 
toric meeting we can discern the dialectic 
of history that can give today’s struggle 
its direction. It is akin to Marx embracing 
the workers’ question “When does my day 
begin and when does it end? “ as being 
greater than The Rights of Man, saving 
generations of workers and therefore of 
humanity. It was 50 years ago that the 
miners met up with Dunayevskaya’s 
ideas and articulated a question that not 
only remains but demands to be 
answered. AT. 

Prague 

* * * 

Readers who don’t already know about 
the Campaign for Labor Rights may be 
interested to learn that our email service 
is used by 3,200 direct subscribers in 
more than 525 U.S. communities and 60 
countries around the world. By means of 
this network, we have helped to mobilize 
local activists in many cities in support of 
campaigns for the rights of sweatshop 
workers. Some of the campaigns have 
already resulted in important victories. 

Trim Bissell 
National Co-ordinator 
clr@igc.oig 

* * * 

Readers might want to know how the 
Ovemite fight with the Labor Relations 
Board turned out since it was reported in 
the March N&L. We were fighting to get 
rid of John Bowders, who refused to> find 
any merit in our complaints ever, and 
actually called himself “Mr. Ovemite” at a 
meeting we had with him. Through the 
aid of Congressman Harold Ford, Jr. and 
his staff we got him removed from han- 
dling Ovemite cases. We’ve got more of 
an even playing field there now i 

Happy he’s gone 
Mentphis 


I have been discussing Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s book on Luxemburg in a 
study group here but the others are not 
Hegel-minded. Their argument is that 
Dunayevskaya says Marx = Hegel. This 
is despite the fact that she says explicit- 
ly that Marx’s dialectic in Capital is 
totally different from Hegel’s dialectic. 
Their interpretation is more than a “bad 
reading” of Dunayevskaya. It is a preju- 
dice. Here is their reasoning: Hegel is a 
bourgeois philosopher, a reactionary 
Prussian state-philosopher, so you can- 
not, as a Marxist, use Hegel. They forget 
what Marx was doing with Hegel, whose 
dialectic he never denied was the source 
of all dialectic. 

Worker 
The Netherlands 

* * * 

The articles you have been printing of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s commentary on 
Hegel have been very much appreciated. 
I don’t understand the logic of the anti- 
Serbian belligerency in N&L editorials 
but here is my sub renewal for another 
year. Reader 

New York 

* * * 

There has been a lot of discussion of 
dialectics among politically-conscious 
prisoners, especially ever since George 
Jackson made that an important part of 
his work. But the four-part series of 
Notes you carried on Hegel’s Logic was 
on a different level. That’s real dialec- 
tics. We need more time to study and dis- 
cuss it. 

Prisoner 

Indiana 

* * * 

Algebra der Revolution [the German 
edition of Philosophy and Revolution— 
ed.] is a very good introduction to dialec- 
tic and the main Ideas of Hegel. Here in 
Germany, Hegel is a so-called “Toter 
Hund” (a dead dog). That means that 
there are not many people who read his 
original texts. Most of the students of 
philosophy find his sentences too long. 

Reader 

Germany 


BRITISH WELFARE RIGHTS 

Inspired by the U.S., the British gov- 
ernment of Tony Blair is planning a 
major reform of the system of welfare 
benefits. It amounts to a counter-revolu- 
tion against the benefits of a system won 
by the labor movement in Britain. While 
union leaders are working in “partner- 
ship” with the government, the rank and 
file activists of our local want to appeal 
to trade unionists and others campaign- 
ing in defense of welfare rights in the 
U.S. for assistance in building a fight 
back against these appalling plans. Can 
you ask them to send us information on 
the effects of the new systems in your 
country? 

Chris Ford 
Public and Commercial 
Services Union, 
Bromyard Ave., Acton Vale, 
London W3 7HY 
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REMEMBERING AN EXTRAORDINARY 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY 



I was deeply 
saddened to read of 
Felix Martin’s 
death. I always 
read his columns 
Felix Martin, 1974 with appreciation 
and trusted his 
voice. You sense the loss from the tributes 
to him: “a whole man, true to his class, 
true to his youth, true to his comrades and 
true to the next generation.” 

Adrienne Rich 
California 

* * * 

Like Felix, I was also a radical in the 
military, which ended with a trip to the 
USDB in Leavenworth in 1974. The case 
was so lame I was reinstated back to 
active duty but was escorted off post by 
the MPs when I received my honorable 
discharge because my company CO feared 
I would retaliate against him for his racist 
attitudes towards Blacks in the unit. I 
wish I could have met Felix. Prisoner 

USA 

* * * 

I spent a whole day when I was in 
California talking with Felix Martin about 
his job in the auto plant and how similar it 
was to mine in the catfish plants. He 
expressed himself powerfully whether he 
was talking about Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
ideas or just about the workplace. 

Sarah Hamer 
Mississippi 

* * * 

Felix Martin was the most enthusiastic 
supporter of the Memphis/Mississippi 
local, above all others in News and Letters 
Committees. We always wondered if he 
knew how much his support and advice 
and the power that other workers saw in 
him helped us. 

N&L Committee members 
Memphis 

* * * 

For a world change to take place, a 
change is needed in American labor. 
People like Felix Martin worked hard to 
make this happen. The ability to cross the 
divide of race, nationality and gender as 
he did is needed today more than ever. 

Pat Duffy 
England 


The whole Marxist-Humanist concept 
of labor, which was apparent throughout 
the entire May issue, seemed to be pro- 
jected very differently because of the 
many ways Felix Martin was present in 
the issue. Mary Jo Grey 

Chicago 

* * * 

Felix Martin was a major influence on 
my life. At the first national gathering of 
News and Letters Committees I attended 
in 1985 I was concerned about having my 
mind taken over by an organization, or 
being in an organization where everyone 
thinks the same. During a break in the 
proceedings, while we were talking, he 
told me that he was the same way, and 
wouldn’t stand for anyone telling him 
what to think. His matter-of-fact manner 
made me recognize a kindred spirit. I 
knew I didn’t have to worry about being 
“indoctrinated.” I will miss him terribly. 

A. Anielewicz 
New York 

* * * 

The week we learned of Felix Martin’s 
passing was the week we were holding 
our third class here on “Marx’s Capital 
and Today’s Global Crisis.” It’s the class 
that took up the “new passions and forces” 
Marx described that would arise to trans- 
form this dehumanized society. In any dis- 
cussion of where those forces can be seen 
today, Felix Martin stands tall— first, as 
an instinctive revolutionary striving to 
preserve his humanity in his daily battles 
on the factory production line, and later as 
a highly conscious revolutionary whose 
actions and thought were given direction 
by the philosophy of Mandst-Humanism. 
The legacy he represents for us is not one 
of things past, but of the needs of the pre- 
sent and the pull and promise of the 
future. N&L Committee members 

Detroit 

* * * 

Felix Martin’s commitment to environ- 
mentalism came from both a love of 
nature and his experiences in the factories 
and coal mines, where he saw nature and 
human beings destroyed for capitalist 
profits. When he worked at the GM South 
Gate factory, he wrote of how “air pollution 
comes from grinding, from the smoke of 


welding and soldering operations . . . you 
can look down through the plant and see 
all the filth in the air.” That column he 
wrote in December 1973 was one of his 
favorites. He showed how speed-up com- 
pels you to breathe in more particulate 
matter and how the whole process is 
enforced by the foreman, who represents 
the inhuman relations at the point of pro- 
duction that “makes you so mad it makes 
you breathe more.” 

The fact that he could articulate this 
evil in the context of a philosophy of revo- 
lution made his writing a clarion call to 
uproot this entire rotten system. 

Jennifer Pen 
California 

* * * 

The loss of a brother, comrade and 
friend is always difficult but it is especial- 
ly so in this critical time when we need 
him the most. The struggle continues. 

Two comrades from 
The Gambia 

* * * 

As a worker who was willing to grapple 
with the grandest philosophic concepts 
and relate them to his own experiences, 
Felix Martin provided us with an example 
of how the separation between worker and 
intellectual can be bridged. His colorful 
personality will be sadly missed. 

Four comrades from 
Britain 

* * Hi 

The loss of Felix Martin is a terrible 
blow to the revolutionary movement at 
this moment because the movement 
(meaning both workers and intellectuals 
who are opposed to capitalism) is in such 
disarray. So many former radicals have 
given up on the possibility of total social 
transformation and have settled for 
reform. They are giving up the idea that it 
is possible to overcome the separation 
between the practice of revolt and a phi- 
losophy of liberation. Felix Martin person- 
ified the overcoming of that gulf. 

Like Charles Denby, he transformed 
himself, through the praxis of Marxist- 
Humanism, into a “new man” who united 
the “worker’s way of knowing” with the 
study of philosophy and the practice of 
theory. He did this hard labor, not for his 
own edification, but because he saw the 
organizational consequences of making 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy the core of 
your life. I believe his way is the road to 
revolution, and the only road. How poor 
we are without him. Anne Jaclard 

New York 


The scary thing about privatization of 
prisons is its lack of accountability. All you 
have to do is incorporate as a private 
prison, buy an old building, put bars in it, 
hire some “guards,” quote a competitive 
price for housing prisoners, create an 
interesting prospectus, and you can 
become a member of the 51st state, the 
prison-industrial complex. 

African American writing 
from the Gulag 
Tennessee 

* * * 

The abuses against prisoners are well- 
defined. The question is why those abuses 
are allowed to continue in a country which 
chastises other nations for their civil 
rights records. I do not look for pity, which 
lessens a person. I believe that if my peers 
and yours both act from the perspective of 
passion rather than pity, we can change 
this system for all times. 

Prison writer 
South USA 

* * * 

I share both my copy of Voices and each 
issue of N&L to foment discussion and 
inspire free-thinking in my fellow 
inmates. Many have been conditioned not 
to think. They are not stupid but made to 
think they are. Our brains need to be 
awakened. Your paper is informative, 
open, and honest— a pleasing change from 
the main-stream media purveyed as 
“news” to the near-comatose public. 

Prisoner 

Connecticut 


READERS 

CAN YOU CONTRIBUTE . 

to our special fund to send copies of 
our pamphlet, Voices from Within 
the Prison Walls, as well as sub- 
scriptions to prisoners who request 
them but cannot pay for them? See 
our Appeal, page one. 




Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until Today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

^ By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel .$15.95 

Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Marx Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation ...$2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees. ...55<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection. ..$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, Chicago, ,1L 
60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 

Name 

Address 

City Stat e Zip 
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Families protest criminal injustice system 


Chicago— Two annual demonstrations against 
police brutality and the criminal injustice system have 
become magnets for family 
members of many, many young 
men and women harassed and 
beaten by police. One speaker at 
a demonstration held on May 19, 

Malcolm X’s birthday, character- 
ized the situation in Chicago as 
a “Black Kosovo.” Underlying 
the conditions of ethnic cleans- 
ing Chicago-style were the sto- 
ries of those family members. 

One mother’s son had been 
beaten on the arms and between 
the legs by police two weeks ear- 
lier, It was her schizophrenic 
son’s habit of filling his pockets with trash that the offi- 
cers considered the profile of a suspect. Another teenag- 
er’s mother and sister came because police had beaten 
him after getting a description of a robbery suspect that 
could fit any of thousands of white youth. Police refused 
his mother’s attempt to give him medicine for an epilep- 
tic condition. 

And still another young man reported that he had 
stepped off a city bus and into the handcuffs of police 
who claimed he fit the profile of a robbery suspect- 
medium build and Black. When his wife intervened, 
police set upon her. 

The stories of better known police abuse cases were 
told by speakers during the rally in Daley Plaza after a 
march. Perhaps symbolic is the case of Aaron Patterson, 
who like nine others on death row was tortured by police 
commander Jon Burge into confessing a capital crime he 
did not commit. 

A Mother’s Day rally and march at Cook Comity 
courthouse on May 9 likewise exposed cases of police 
brutality. It was organized by Susan Ester, founder of 
Mothers Against Injustice/Justice is Blind. Her son, 
Andre, was railroaded into prison for murder in a case 
built on false evidence and abetted by a biased public 
defender. Mothers, wives and friends told breathtaking 
stories of police seizures and abuse of loved ones, some- 
times delivered with tears, often presented in the orato- 
ry of modem day Abolitionism. 

DeVelmon Hannah’s mother, Demel, declared that her 
son was coerced by police into signing a confession, and 
the defense attorney refused to put her on the stand to 
testify to her son’s innocence. “They are building more 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

were responsible, and that Blacks armed for self-defense 
were the cause of the. riot. Black memory recalls a very 
different history. It is one of Black Tulsa’s prosperous 
business district along Greenwood Ave. being the object of 
white envy before the riot and the object of an attempted 
land grab by the white elite in the aftermath of the riot. It 
is a memory of Black Tulsa being aerial bombed World 
War I fashion, and a memory of eyewitness accounts of 
dead bodies “stacked like cordwood” against a fence, or 
laden in wagons being driven out of town. 

Now, some 78 years later, America is forced to return to 
the scene of the crime. The question is whether “all the 
usual suspects,” politicians and civic leaders, historians 
and Chamber of Commerce boosters, Tulsa’s white citi- 
zenry and its newspapers, will try to bury the past with 
threadbare rationales for America’s ethnic cleansings. 

A popular one, Ellsworth critically recounts in his book, 
is that white Tulsa, embarrassed by what happened in 
1921 immediately and voluntarily provided aid to Black 
Tulsans and rebuilt their community. In fact, except for 
the work of the Red Cross, white Tulsa’s leaders tried to 
prevent the rebuilding of the prosperous community of 
Black Tulsa because their plans for the devastated land 
was to turn it over to powerful railroad interests. 
Moreover, Ellsworth writes, “while the officials of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce were telling the nation’s 
press that reparation and restitution would be made, they 
charted a directly opposite course, even to the point of 
refusing offers of aid for people whom they hardly repre- 
sented.” 

Of course, confronting Tulsa’s and America’s racist past 
is not reducible to excavating mass graves, as important as 
that is, but means facing the past embedded in the present 
conditions and consciousness of African-American commu- 
nities today. The eminent Black historian John Hope 
Franklin grew up in Tulsa and his father was one of the 
lawyers that successfully defended Black Tulsa against the 
white elite’s economic cleansing of the Black community. 
Franklin told Ellsworth that “There are two ways whites 
destroy a black community. One is by building a freeway 
through it, the other is by changing the zoning laws.” By 
1978, a freeway had cut through Greenwood Ave., doing 
what the 1921 ethnic cleansing and the attempted eco- 
nomic cleansing by the white elite couldn’t. 

Lost was more than property and a community. We 
stand to lose the memory of Black resistance, which even 
included the radical African Blood Brotherhood, and the 
memory of Black self-determination which rebuilt from 
the ashes a community that had endured one of America’s 
most genocidal ethnic cleansings. By the end of the 1970s, 
Black Tulsa had undergone the economic dislocations that 
almost every Black urban community had. That too is a 
legacy of America’s ethnic cleansings. The challenge— the 
most difficult African-American communities have ever 
faced— is: Will we find the revolutionary means to fight it? 


and more prisons and jails,” she concluded. “Who are 
they going to fill them with? Your sons, your husbands, 
your daughters.” 

Susan Ester advised the 
mothers, “When you go into 
these courtrooms, don’t be 
afraid. I’m tired of seeing state’s 
attorneys he, producing coerced 
statements. If you have to go to 
jail for contempt for speaking 
out, then go.” It’s time to name 
the names of the police respon- 
sible for ruining the fives of so 
many, Ester declared. 

That may happen if the goal 
of the May 19 rally is 
achieved— a federal investiga- 
Chicago. While the focus of the 
speakers held to such a goal, no one listening believed it 
would happen without the voices and ideas of the vic- 
tims and their families m akin g it so. —Jim Mills 

Organizing in/outside prison 

Los Angeles— About 500 people came to Cal State- 
L.A. on May 15 for the Criminal Justice Consortium’s 
conference, “Seeking Justice for the Imprisoned ’99.” 
The focus of the conference of families, advocates and 
activists, many from the movements of the ’60s and ’70s, 
was “Build Communities, Not Prisons. Educate, Don’t 
Incarcerate.” In the many workshops we talked about 
the history of the California prison movement, health 
issues for women prisoners, children of parents in 
prison, criminalization of youth, prisoners helping pris- 
oners, the three strikes law, the war on drugs, prison 
privatization and many, many other topics. 

At the Youth Organizing workshop we heard from 
high school students in South Central Youth 
Empowerment Action (SCYEA). They started seven 
years ago and found that youth were interested in work- 
ing against propositions 184, 187 and 209. When L.A. 
passed a $2.4 billion bond to improve the schools, 
SCYEA questioned why so little money went to schools 
that need the most help. Their activity resulted in the 
board increasing the money for South Central schools 
from $300,000 for installing bars on the windows, to 
$153 million for fixing broken toilets and leaky roofs as 
first priorities. 

The most popular workshop was a three-hour session 
on “Organizing/In/Outside.” The panelists included Luis 
Talamantez, Geronimo ji jaga Pratt, Ida Robinson, Jitu 
Sadaki and Gene Ford. The organizers intended this 
panel to come up with concrete proposals for action. 
They first suggested that participants break up into 
racial groups to strategize how to work in “their own” 
communities. When many objected, they wanted to 
divide into organizing inside and organizing outside. 
The body wanted all to participate in all questions, and 
thus we heard a short presentation from each speaker 
and had a long discussion. 

The former prisoners spoke on the importance of let- 
ting people inside know that this is happening to help 
overcome the isolation experienced in prison. Many 
wanted prisoners to have input on the direction our 
actions would take. Gene Ford, speaking about Voices 
from within the Prison Walls, stressed that the ideas 
developed inside and outside are important. He spoke of 
the way George Jackson’s Blood in My Eye opened his 
mind in the ’70s and how this opening led him to become 
a revolutionary. A young Black man from L.A. working 
on the gang truce followed up by asking how did the 
movements of the ’60s and ’70s deal with the shortcom- 
ings of their own members. He wanted to know how to 
deal with problems within the movement today. 

Many ideas for actions were generated during this 
lively discussion. We came away with a suggestion made 
by a young woman prison activist to stop the construc- 
tion of a new maximum security prison in Delano. We 
started planning demonstrations, civil disobedience and 
other actions. Geronimo ji jaga Pratt showed both his 
total hatred of the prison system and his commitment to 
the movement by calling on us to stop this prison by any 
means necessary. — Urszula Wislanka 

London bomb attacks 

Oxford, England— Recent, troubled weeks have 
seen a series of murderous, neo-Nazi bomb attacks in 
London, coinciding in time with the Columbine High 
School massacre in Colorado, as well as the agony of 
Kosova. Although not directly finked, and vastly different 
in scale, all are manifestations of the politics of ethnic 
hatred and violent domination, “Hitler’s visage” still 
haunting today’s world. 

Three “crude but effective” nail bombs blasted Brixton 
market, Brick Lane and the Admiral Duncan pub in Soho, 
places strongly associated with the Black community, the 
Bangladeshi community and the London gay scene. 
Three people died and over a hundred were injured. 

A group called the White Wolves claimed responsibili- 
ty. The police have arrested a suspect, a 22-year-old man 
named David Copeland. Whether that will put a stop to 
this campaign of terror remains to be seen. The bombings 
were clearly meant as a declaration of war against the 
idea, and gradual emergence in practice, of a society that 
is multiethnic and multicultural and accepts the validity 
of different sexualities. —Richard Bunting 
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Editorial 


Cracks in the blue wall 

New York City police officer Justin Volpe’s guilty plea, 
in the torture case of Haitian immigrant Abner Louima, 
can be seen as one victory for the mass movement 
against police abuse that has been filling that city’s 
streets. The “blue wall” of police silence wasn’t breached 
by conscience, but by mass pressure and struggle. 

What festers within that silence is the racism of the 
New York police, but it isn’t their own invention; rather, 
it is the unspoken totalitarianism which was carried 
between the fines of the very Declaration of 
Independence and U.S. Constitution. The original crime 
and the original silence was the acceptance of slavery as 
a part of American civilization and the marking out of 
Black people as less than human. American history is 
measured and defined by the struggle for freedom as 
against this dehumanization and by the new language of 
freedom created, for example, by the Abolitionists. 

NEW EMERGING STRUGGLES 

Today, all across the country, this kind of struggle is 
arising once again, building upon the legacy of the 1992 
Los Angeles rebellion and gathering momentum: 

• New York City has seen the most sustained series of 
mass demonstrations in years over the vicious police 
murder of African immigrant Amadou Diallo, culminat- 
ing for now in the march of 10,000 people on April 15. 

• Across the continent, in Riverside, Cal., there is a 
movement for justice in the brutal police murder of 
Tyisha Miller, a 19-year-old Black woman shot 23 times. 

Her family had dialed 911 for emergency help after she 
had been stranded and fallen asleep in her car, telling 
authorities that she had a gun for protection. Both police 
and paramedics arrived, but as soon as Miller awoke and 
moved, the police killed her. Thousands demonstrated 
outside the Riverside police station on May 11. 

• There are many less publicized cases around the 
country as well, for instance, in Detroit where hundreds 
have protested the murder of Kalvin Porter, a Black man 
who was beaten to death in front of his four children by 
two Arab gas station clerks. 

• Again, in Chicago, there have been demonstrations 
of hundreds of Black youths and other residents of 
Cabrini-Green housing project in response to the police 
murder of Brennan King, a young man involved in 
protesting police abuse in that community. Friends said i 
that he had been threatened and targeted by police. 

• In Millington, Ttenn., a working-class suburb of 
Memphis, the police officer who murdered 17-year-old 
Rodie Gossett was convicted only of negligent homicide 
and released with no time served. While there have been 
no street protests, it is clearly on the Black community’s 
mind. In truth, all these incidents can be viewed as just 
extreme consequences of the kind of “racial profiling” 
typically practiced by police departments. 

COMBATING ETHNIC CLEANSING 

The nationwide fightback against racist brutality is a 
most significant development and shouldn’t be seen in 
isolation. It has a vital connection to the movement to 
free Mumia Abu-Jamal and the tens of thousands who 
demonstrated in his support April 24 in Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. 

Further, the preponderance of incidents of police 
abuse points to the visible, tangible, institutionalized 
heart of this racist capitalist culture today— the prison- 
industrial complex. It is the whirlpool that threatens 
beneath the everyday attacks on welfare benefits, public 
housing, affirmative action and other social policies pre- 
sented as benefiting or creating a “criminal underclass.” 

It is the silence between the lines of the booming stock 
market, reports. 

New York Mayor Rudolph Giuliani’s stated desire to 
“clean up the streets” by targeting Blacks and Latinos 
shows, beyond the unhappy coincidence of language, the 
profound similarity between historic American racism 
and the “ethnic cleansing” practiced today by Milosevic’s 
Serbia. The murders of James Byrd and Matthew 
Shepard, as well as the Columbine High School shoot- 
ings, show the kind of violence that oozes naturally from 
the pares of an American society that is corrupted to its 
very heart by this racism. 

In order to grasp its great potential for transforming 
this society, today’s movement needs to see itself in the 
broadest and deepest historic and philosophic context. 
This only becomes more urgent in a world which has 
seen outright genocide perpetrated in this decade in 
Bosnia and Rwanda, as well as the current attempt to 
“ethnically cleanse” Kosova. 

The problem remains the need to articulate a new, 
revolutionary humanism that can allow today’s many 
struggles to speak to each other and bring out their 
inherent universafism, the way Raya Dunayevskaya did 
in Marxism and Freedom, in which her rediscovery of 
Marx’s humanism allowed her to both trace the 
American roots of Marxism in the Abolitionist move- 
ment, and draw out the affinity between the Civil Rights 
Moveinent and the Hungarian Revolution. 

Dunayevskaya pointed to this need in American 
Civilization On Thai: “The elements of the new society, 
submerged the world over by the might of capital, are 
emerging in all sorts of unexpected and unrelated places. 
What is missing is the unity of these movements from 
practice with the movement from theory into an overall 
philosophy that can form the foundation of a totally new 
social order.” We invite everyone to help in working out 
this unify. 
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A voice of the Kosova resistance 


Editor’s note: The following interview with Pleurat 
Sejdiiu, diplomatic representative of the Kosova 
Liberation Army (KLA) and member of the Kosovan inter- 
im government, took place on April 29 in London by 
Christopher Ford and David Black of Hobgoblin, the 
English Marxist-Humanist journal. Sejdiiu is a medical 
doctor who joined the movement in 1985. He says he was 
inspired in his youth by Che Guevara, another physician- 
turned-guerrilla. 

By the late 1990s the ethnic Albanian majority, living 
under a system of creeping apartheid and the threat of 
genocide, rejected the compromise program of Ibrahim 
Rugova, which was totally reliant on Western support but 
could not win any compromises from Serb nationalists. 
The challenge to Rugova’s party was cemented in 1996 by 
Adem Demaqi and his Kosova Parliamentary Party. 
Demaqi argued that rather than try and compromise with 
those committed to a “Greater Serbia,” the movement 
should direct its dialogue to Serbs in Kosova who opposed 
ethnic nationalism. This strategy also envisioned a full 
military struggle for a multiethnic Republic of Kosova 
which, on gaining self-determination, could enter into a 
new and equal federation with Serbia and Montenegro, 
called “Balkanija.” By mid-1998, Demaqi’s party had 
become the most influential force in the leadership of the 
KLA and Peoples Movement for Kosova (LPK). 

The KLA was formed in 1993 at the third meeting of 
the general council of the LPK The KLA formed as the 
military wing of the LPK, but in a very short time a deci- 
sion was made that the KLA must be built up on its own 
so it could be independent. That was because most of the 
political parties who had been in so-called power during 
1990-93 were pacifists such as the Rugova party, who had 
stolen the ideas and methods that had been in the pro- 
gram of the LPK 

In our program we say we will use all means for the 
liberation of Kosova, whether democratic or military. But 
with democratic means proving nothing and being use- 
less, we thought that by becoming an independent mili- 
tary organization we would attract other political parties. 
But that didn’t happen. 

With the creation of the KLA, the LDK, especially 
Rugova, started accusing the KLA of being linked to the 
Serbian state security. Rugova was saying that Serbia 
had an interest in destabilizing us all. That was pure 
demagoguery. So we have had actually to fight on two 
fronts. As well as the military campaign, we had to fight 
politically against the LDK as the main force opposed to 
any methods other than peaceful means, while all the 
time they only sat in their offices, having meetings and 
press conferences. They have even been against the stu- 
dents, organizations having mass demonstrations. 

But oppression in Kosova went on all the time, grow- 
ing day by day and the ranks of KLA began to grow from 
those with the idea that the only way to get our indepen- 
dence was by armed struggle. 

The big rise of the KLA was in 1997. In early 1998 the 
first frontal confrontation with Serb forces happened in 
Drenica. During 1993-98 most Albanians thought it was 
Serbs killing their own to destabilize Kosova. But in 
February and March 1998 for the first time the KLA 
came without masks and people saw they were their own 
sons and brothers. 

After this confrontation, the people started thinking 
that there was a plus in having a military wing. After this 
first attack, the Serbs decided to destroy the compound of 
one of our leaders, killing 47. The whole family was 
killed, including the smallest one who was three months 
old. They thought that would destroy the KLA, but that 
didn’t happen. That big massacre actually boosted the 
ranks of the KLA from a couple of hundred guerrillas into 
thousands and thousands of fighters. 

Now we came to the position of having a real structure. 
Until now we have had a political directorate which was 
the leading force of the KLA command force, but now we 
have come to the stage where the KLA has been given a 
right by people from all political parties to form a gov- 
ernment which will bring them free elections. 

Rallies support Kosova 

New York— Kosovar and Albanian- Americans held 
vigils for the victims of ethnic cleansing May 7 and 16. At 
the May 7 vigil, called by the Albanian-American 
Women’s Organization “Motrat Qiriazi,” women and girls 
struggled to keep their candles lit in pouring rain, as they 
expressed their fears for their relatives in Kosova. 

On May 16, mostly young men demonstrated, joined by 
supporters from Jews Against Genocide and News and 
Letters Committees. We discussed not only the histories 
of the demonstrators and their relatives, but also their 
views on the war and the possibility of gaining indepen- 
dence and a just society. 

One man’s sister recently returned to Kosova at age 16 
to fight. He said, “The KLA started a few years ago by 
defending people against slaughter. I saw people getting 
killed and the KLA protected them. We were called ter- 
rorists for defending ourselves from massacre.” 

Some people thought that arming the KLA would 
enable it to win Kosova’s independence. Others thought 
it is too late now for the KLA to succeed. Even those who 
supported U.S./NATO intervention were friendly to us in 
spite of our opposition, because we showed we are for 
their freedom and self-determination. The Kosovars and 
Marxist-Humanists at the demonstrations appreciated 
each others’ humanism and class consciousness. 

— N.Y. News and Letters participants 


Under the Serbian regime any suspicion of being in the 
KLA, even the LPK meant you got five years at least in 
prison. This strictly underground war caused many 
dilemmas and gave a lot of space to Rugova to play the 
game of state power. 

The first to accuse the KLA of being a terrorist organi- 
zation were Serbs. Even the Americans had never gone so 
far as to put the KLA on the terrorist list. The first diplo- 
mat who openly said the KLA was a terrorist organiza- 
tion was Gelband from the U.S. But then he was the first 
one who denied it, because he was the first one to meet 
people from the directorate of the KLA. When the first 
question of the journalists was “why the change of mind?” 
he said yes, he was the one who said they were terror- 
ist/Marxist- Leninists , but added that all this information 
had come from the Kosovan political parties he had spo- 
ken to— Rugova again! 

After the Western diplomats met us— and a lot of us 
are intellectuals who have been living abroad and we 
know well the difference between what is an act of ter- 
rorism and what is the fight for freedom— they started 
contacting us more often, coming to our compounds, 
garrisons and barracks 
and so on. 

During this period 
there’s been a lot of accu- 
sations— they have been 
first of all launched from 
the Serb side— that we are 
an Islamic terrorist group. 

Well, we are bom Muslim, 
but of course we have 
nothing to do with any 
such thing. And now the 
latest one is that we are 
running a network of drug 
dealers! But it’s clear the 
KLA is a freedom move- 
ment and that nothing can 
stop us. 

Most illegal groups in 
post-war Yugoslavia have been basically nationalist 
groups, but to have the support of the Albanian state 
they had to have as an ideology Marxism, because 
Albania was a Marxist regime. But when Communism 
collapsed, the LDK changed as well, so now we are with- 
out ideology. 

We are not ashamed of our past, because we have been 
part of the leftist movements. But what everyone must 
have in mind is that Albania suffered most from so-called 
Communism. We have leftists in our movement who real- 
ly believe in various ideas of Marx, and we also have the 
extreme Right, but our ideology is that the time of democ- 
racy will come, and everyone will have the right to think 
for themselves. 

NATO -SAVIOR OR ALBATROSS? 

The first draft which was presented to us at 
Rambouillet was acceptable as an interim agreement, 
but what happened in the last three days was by all 
means a coup d’etat against the Kosova Albanians. For 
ten days our delegation fought very hard on that draft. 
But after the American negotiator went to Belgrade we 
found ourselves with a new draft which was less than 
what Milosevic was ready to give us in 1989. So that was 
the point ah which we refused and only after the inter- 
vention of the Americans through Mbright and James 
Rubin did we come back to the previous accord. 

Some people in the West thought the KLA would split 
but they were wrong. We didn’t want Thaci, the head of 
the KLA delegation, to become a new Gerry Adams if 
there was going to be a split and a new “IRA,” to draw a 
comparison. I was the first to point this out on CNN at 
Rambouillet. 

At Rambouillet, Demaqi resigned from the KLA dele- 
gation because he did not trust NATO. Demaqi wanted a 
statement on the right to a referendum to be held on 
independence. But it was not a split in the KLA between 
the political and military sections. We consulted every 
field commander— even if their opinion was unfavorable 
to us— and then signed an interim agreement. 

The proposal at Rambouillet that the KLA disband 
was a hot point for us. It was stated that there would be 
be a process of transformation for the KLA, but that the 
KLA would not disappear. 

Milosevic is unpredictable but he is not clever. He 
thought he could save his nation from destruction but he 
didn’t. Now we have the so-called opposition of Draskovic, 
but he is a clown. They know Kosova is lost. The Serbian 
people know it, but they won’t admit it— as was the case 
in Germany during World War II. Even when the Serb 
opposition said they had different ideas, it was not on 
Kosova. 

The ethnic cleansing is no surprise. We thought NATO 
would utilize the KLA by arming them and assisting 
their position. The KLA has changed a lot from last year. 
We’ve had so many volunteers we couldn’t handle it. 
We’ve changed from the guerrilla structure and we now 
have lot of former officers, many from Bosnia or formerly 
of the Yugoslav army. 

Because we face an offensive against the civilian pop- 
ulation, we have to fight on two fronts, one in fighting the 
Serbs and two in saving the civilians. After the big offen- 
sive on the 31st of March, we entered a new phase. We 
have survived the Serb attacks. The KLA General 
Command ordered a general mobilization of our people in 
Mbania, Kosova and abroad. Since then, we have 20,000 
training in northern Mbania and moving into Kosova, 
and another 20,000 young men and women have gone to 


KLA-held territory rather than stay in areas where they 
will be executed. The liberated areas— we control about a 
third of the country— are being stabilized, we have start- 
ed gaining ground in the border areas and we intend to 
establish a corridor from the Mbanian border to Drenica. 

ARM THE KLA! 

We are ready to fight. We have no need for British and 
Americans to die. In Croatia the Serbs had tanks and 
artillery, yet when faced with an armed force as strong as 
them, Krajina fell in 24 hours. Serb morale is low; they 
avoid real fighting. 

The West doesn’t arm the KLA because they say that 
the arms embargo applies to all of the regions of old 
Yugoslavia, although that hasn’t stopped the Russians 
from supplying arms to Belgrade! The Western powers 
are fearful about the situation in Macedonia, but 
Macedonia doesn’t have a real army. If the KLA is armed 
it will be the strongest in the Balkans. Even with an 
interim agreement moving towards self-determination 
within five years, the struggle will be protracted. 

A map of a proposed partition has been published 

which would leave Pristina 
and the Trepca mines in 
Serbian hands. This is 
Milosevic’s plan. In case of 
not having all of Kosova, 
they would take this. But 
we have a very strong force 
in the north of Kosova. It is 
the area I am from, so they 
joke about us— we are like 
Braveheart! 

To partition, we say No! 
The KLA will be united. 
There can be no partition. 
Mbanians have lost 
enough land since our 
nation existed. 

In history I have been 
inspired by Michael 
Collins and Che Guevara. I’m studying the Irish move- 
ment and we didn’t want to sign anything that would 
split us as in 1921 in Ireland. We don’t want the death of 
another Michael Collins. And look what happened to the 
PLO with bombings and terrorism. 

In Yugoslavia real socialism didn’t exist. Tito did not 
solve the national question and in many ways he made 
things worse. We are a poor country, and socialism would 
be the best way for us, but it will be up to the people to 
decide after freedom is won. 

The French Left and Kosova 

Because of the size and variety of its political parties, 
unions, and intellectual currents, the response in 
France to the bombing of Serbia offers a good window 
through which to view the contradictions of the Left. 
From the first days of the NATO bombing, Communists, 
Trotskyists, and Greens demonstrated against the war, 
but allowed Serb chauvinists also to attend their rallies, 
even though some of the Trotskyist slogans also con- 
demned “ethnic cleansing.” 

A not too different position emerged in statements by 
the noted sociologist Pierre Bourdieu and the famous 
historian Pierre Vidal-Naquet, as well as the sociologists 
Pierre and Ariane Lantz, the economist Suzanne de 
Brunhoff, the Balkans analyst Catherine Samaiy, and 
the Trotskyist theoretician Daniel Bensaid. They called 
for “defense of the principle of the right of peoples to self- 
determination” and also pointed out, correctly, that it 
was “a total illusion” to think that NATO bombs were 
aimed at independence for Kosova (Le Monde, March 31, 
1999). However, while they condemned in general terms 
“Serb ultranationalism,” they failed specifically to sup- 
port self-determination for Kosova. 

The strongest anti-Milosevic position was artic- 
ulated by two leaders of the Sarajevo Committee, 
Faik Dizdarevic, a former Yugoslav diplomat, and 
Francis Jeanson, who in the 1960s distinguished 
himself as one of the most courageous French sup- 
porters of Algerian national liberation. 

In an article entitled “What Are the Lessons of Bosnia 
and Rwanda?” Dizdarevic and Jeanson noted that most 
of those “who condemn the air strikes were little moved 
by the successive wars by Milosevic and his regime that 
have caused untold destruction” (Le Monde, April 4, 
1999). With regard to the charge that the NATO bomb- 
ing touched off the ethnic cleansing, they reminded us 
that all observers had predicted a ferocious offensive by 
Milosevic’s forces this spring. They added: “Making the 
NATO intervention the cause of ‘ethnic cleansing 1 in 
Kosova would be like arguing that the genocide against 
the Jews was provoked by the Mlied declaration of war 
against Germany or the genocide against the Rwandan 
Tutsis by the attack on President Habyarimana’s plane.” 

Dizdarevic and Jeanson also pointed out that the 
Serbian democratic opposition has, with very few excep- 
tions, “never posed the question of the consequences of 
the wars of aggression carried out by Milosevic.” 
However, even these supporters of Bosnia and Kosova 
ended by calling for a firmer NATO response and for the 
“stationing of international forces” numerous enough to 
“guarantee the territorial integrity of the country and 
self-government for the Kosovars.” As if NATO would or 
could liberate Kosova and as if anything less than inde- 
pendence from Serbian rule could be acceptable after 
March and April 1999! —Kevin Anderson 



KLA volunteers in Germany. 
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China’s rulers play nationalist card as mass unrest grows 


tionship” with China, since then cracks in their rela- 
tionship have become crevasses. Campaign fund inves- 
tigations, failure so far to usher China into the World 
Trade Organization, accusations of nuclear espionage 
and even expanding military exports to Taiwan are 
being perceived in China as the sole world power treat- 
ing what it regards as its “junior partner” with con- 
tempt. 

STATE-CAPITALISM IN CHINA 

Foreign policy is always for internal consumption, 
and there are reasons for the rulers to play the card of 
nationalism. Even the symbolic end of colonial dis- 
memberment of China with the return of Hong Kong 
after a century and a half in 1997, and Macao at the 
end of this year, does not change that. 

A border remains between Hong Kong and the rest 
of China to stop the flow of people, but not the free flow 
of capital. And enforcing barracks-style labor disci- 
pline on workers in the coastal export industries for 
the benefit of foreign and native capitalists alike 
smells like the extraterritorial rights that colonial 
powers enjoyed in 1919. 

The year 1989, and the precariousness of power that 
Tiananmen Square exposed, still threaten China’s 
rulers. Jiang Zemin arrived from Shanghai after the 
June 4, 1989 massacres to assume the top titles of 
army, party and state as designated successor to Deng 
and actually did succeed him. Previous designated suc- 
cessors Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang were removed 
following 1986-87 marches and the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square movement, respectively. 

Jiang could personally distance himself from the 
decision to crush demonstrators on Tiananmen Square 
if one ignores the wave of executions of worker- 
activists in Shanghai in the aftermath of June 4, and 
in his 1997 visit to the U.S. he hinted at mistakes 
made then. But continued imprisonments of opponents 
or even journalists, and the policy of expulsion in 
hopes of marginalizing voices of opposition, spell out 
official policy. 

Jiang simultaneously presided over the “economic 
miracle,” the explosion of export industry while pro- 
ceeding with the dismantling and privatizing of heavy 
state industry. China’s exports to the U.S. last year 
exceeded $70 billion, up from less than $10 billion in 
1988. For capitalists in the U.S. who think human 
rights equals property rights and can be measured in 
production output, that spells success. 

China even avoided being swept into the 1997-98 
Asian economic meltdown, exporting its way out by 
taking a share from other below-subsistence producers 
like Thailand and Indonesia and increasing exports to 
the U.S. by 12%. Little wonder that Wall Street grate- 
fully embraced Premier Zhu Rongji on his U.S. visit, in 
return for unbroken access to the pool of labor that 
produced much wealth for foreign capitalists, includ- 
ing the U.S. 

While adding a provision on the status of capitalists 
to China’s constitution may have seemed long overdue 
to Wall Street, all it had to do is look at the original 


1956 constitution that declared China state-capitalist. 
Not only would state ownership prove to change noth- 
ing at the point of production, in fact managers of 
many state enterprises after 1949 were the former 
owners still collecting on bonds exchanged for their 
factories. 

It is questionable whether exports can continue to 
bail out the economy. China already produces half the 
shoes and garments sold in the U.S. Production growth 
has fallen from the spectacular 13% of the mid-’90s to 
5%. That is part of the impetus for now-stalled negoti- 
ations to lower barriers to imports and bring China 
into the World Trade Organization, which has been 
encouraged by Clinton and by exporters of hi-tech 
goods and farm products regardless of draconian 
attacks on dissent and even the free flow of news. 

REPRESSION AND REVOLT 

In the last year prison sentences for activists 
attempting to register the China Democracy Party 
ranged as high as 13 years for Xu Wenli. Xu’s prior 
imprisonment extends to the Democracy Wall period of 
1979-80 when activists of the Red Guard generation 
tested Deng’s return to power with a burst of publica- 
tions on free speech and labor and peasants’ rights. 

Maybe even more revealing was the ten-year sen- 
tence given Zhang Shanguang for telling a reporter 
about farm revolts within Hunan province. He was 
accused of “providing intelligence to foreign organiza- 
tions.” Well over 100 million people have been forced 
by economics to leave the land and join the ever-grow- 
ing “floating workforce” in the cities. Excess taxation 
and inventive new fees from local officials, and further 
confiscation of land for new factories to benefit well- 
connected cadres have repeatedly led to resistance and 
bloody suppression. 

So widespread are the exactions of local officials 
that farmers in Hunan and Guangdong have mounted 
Whisky Rebellion-style resistance even to “legal” fees 
and police authority. If some welcomed plans to prune 
four million state cadres as reducing the number of 
leeches, in the opening stages the number of adminis- 
trators has actually risen, with most cuts affecting the 
working class. 

Layoffs from state bureaus and dismantled 
state enterprises mainly affect women workers. 
Less than 40% of the workforce, they number 
over 60% of the officially unemployed, even after 
many are directed toward domestic service for 
the newly rich. 

Women concentrate at all levels the experience of 
the working class. In the coastal export zones, it is 
women in their mid-teens whose sweated labor propels 
China’s economy, and who use up their working life by 
their mid-twenties. The permanent unemployment of 
many veteran workers— especially women who once 
had an “iron rice bowl,” that is, a guaranteed job, and 
now have a temporary stipend or nothing at all— is 
what China’s miracle, two-tier economy cannot forever 
cover up. 

Under such circumstances it is predictable for a 


Israeli vote: how long will rejoicing last? 


Jerusalem— First the rejoicing: Netanyahu has been 
soundly trounced, losing 44% to 56% to Ehud Barak. 
Even more than savoring victory, we feel enormous relief 
that this corrupt, deceitful and hate-mongering politician 
is no longer prime minister of Israel. To 
quote Ya’akov, the baker near me, “I woke 
up this morning feeling that I had just 
been released from prison.” That’s how 
many people feel. 

DANCING IN THE STREETS 

In a spontaneous outburst that began 
late at night when the polling booths 
closed and the exit polls showed a land- 
slide victory, tens of thousands ofTel-Aviv 
residents gathered at the plaza where 
Yitzhak Rabin had been assassinated 
over two years ago and sang, danced, 
kissed, wept with joy. “Peace, peace, peace!” they chanted 
to every peace song they had ever come to believe in. 

It was not surprising that amid the sea of Israeli flags, 
the rainbow flags of the gay movement waved promi- 
nently, symbolizing hopes for an end to despised religious 
coercion in every area of life in Israel. It did not just feel 
like a victory of one politician over another. 

That was the best part of the elections. And now for 
more sobering aspects. This election had three main axes: 

(1) A vote against the character of Netanyahu. 

(2) A vote against the oppressive religious coer- 
cion in which the ultra-Orthodox parties have engaged 
with the collusion of all previous governments of Israel, 
not just Netanyahu. This theme was successfully played 
by the Meretz Party (just left of Labor) and the brand 
new Shinui Party, which brought religious-legislation 
bashing to high art. But these efforts were more than off- 
set by the third axis: 

(3) The growth of the ultra-Orthodox parties, 
particularly Shas which increased its power by 70% in 
the Knesset and became the third largest party (17 
seats), just a whisker behind Likud, which dropped 13 
seats (and now stands at 19). 

SHADOW OF SHAS LOOMS LARGE 

Shas, supported primarily by lower income Moroccan 
Jews, was swept in on a tide of fury over the conviction of 


party leader Aryeh Deri on charges of fraud and bribe 
taking at the height of the election campaign. But voting 
for Shas was more than protest over an allegedly unjust 
conviction; it expressed rejection of the hegemony of 
Ashkenazi (European-Jewish) culture in 
Israel with its concomitant discrimination 
against and disdain for Mizrahi culture 
brought by Jews from Muslim countries. 

Now add to Shas the other parties in 
support of religious legislation (United 
Torah Judaism and the National 
Religious Party), and you have a pro- 
theocracy bloc that has grown 17% (from 
23 to 27 seats). 

The extreme right-wing— those who 
refuse territorial compromise with 
Arabs— has maintained its power if you 
consider that the openly right-wing par- 
ties (National Religious Party and United Nationalist 
Party) will be buttressed by the Russian-immigrant party 
led by fascist Avigdor Lieberman. 

WHAT NEXT? 

The stark question now remains: With whom will 
Barak form a coalition? He does not want to repeat the 
Red-Green format of Germany. Barak is himself a “cen- 
trist” and he wants as large an alliance as possible; for 
this he will probably be willing to sacrifice the purity of 
those on his left. He will surely bring in Sharansky’s 
immigrant party, which held its own, and the Centrists, 
led by Yitzhak Mordechai, whose leaving of the Likud 
turned a leak into a hemorrhage. 

Neither of these parties represents a yearning for a 
just peace with the Palestinians, just a desire to rid Israel 
of the problem. Barak will also want to bring in either the 
Shas or Likud party, both of which have been less than 
peace-oriented. 

Ibppling Netanyahu has really been a release from 
prison. More than the result of partisan efforts, it was 
also the result of a widespread grassroots mobilization, 
from the “Women Vote Peace” campaign of Bat Shalom to 
the thousands of volunteers who staffed polling booths, 
preventing the widespread fraud that had taken place 
last election day, to the thousands of Israelis abroad who 
returned to Israel to vote. —Gila Svirsky 



class society to disguise class differences, and nation- 
alism is one card to play. Hence China’s solidarizing 
with Milosevic. This is the very opposite of the nation- 
alism of the May Fourth Movement. The authority of 
old Chinese maps, not national self-determination, 
rules government policy in nominally autonomous 
areas. Yet some brave journalists raised the question 
of supporting Kosova even after the embassy bombing 
and brought up the danger of playing the nationalist 
card. 

WHITHER CHINA? 

Recent reports of Chinese nuclear espionage 
through two decades and four administrations were, of 
course, filtered through the U.S. spy establishment. 
Whatever the merit of the charges, spy vs. spy games 
are what governments do, even “friendly” ones. But 
the controversy serves to focus attention on the mili- 
tary in China. 

We have seen in 1989 at Tiananmen Square that 
control of the army, not the party, ruled the decision to 
crush demonstrators. Twenty years earlier the army 
completed Mao Zedong’s preventive counter-revolution 
which be called the Cultural Resolution by entering 
the factories. But the standing of the army within 
China has depended upon a nuclear-armed military. 

October 1 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
official foundation of the People’s Republic of China. 
As the People’s Liberation Army approached Beijing, 
Mao had instructed workers not to go on general 
strike, but to stay at their workbenches and get out 
production. Time will tell how long the Chinese work- 
ers, and their own army of the unemployed, remain at 
their benches. 

Struggles inside Iran 

Tehtan— On Iranian streets there are no individual 
freedoms. They may stop you for having long hair, then 
accuse you of having alcohol on your breath, then 
search your car, then your home and question your 
companions. Step by step they ensnare you in their web 
of accusations. It is a common feeling that the govern- 
ment forces you to live in humiliation. 

Economic deterioration is visible everywhere. 
Capital does not circulate; buildings are left unfin- 
ished everywhere. The core of the Iranian economy, the 
Bazaar^ is in a depression. Food prices have skyrocket- 
ed and people have lost buying power. They have no 
hope for the future. Government policies to attract 
capital investments have increased people’s impover- 
ishment. 

For example, in Farahzad area, homesteaders are 
being forced to pay to former landlords or be removed. 
Most people are against the regime, but have no alter- 
native. A pharmaceutical worker told me: “Both this 
and the previous regimes were filling their own pock- 
ets. We don’t want to replace them with a new pack of 
hungry thieves.” 

Khatami’s promises to improve living conditions 
have not resolved economic problems. In fact things 
have been getting worse in the last two years. An 80- 
year-old woman told me: “I voted for Khatami but wrote 
on my ballot ‘Only if he keeps his promises.’” Khatami’s 
recent Support for firing upon mass protests by Kurds 
in Sanandaj has cleared up some illusions about him. 
Assassinations and disappearances continue unabated. 

It is clear that Khatami’s reforms are not going to 
save the Islamic government from collapsing. There is 
a serious danger of a coup to arrest the movement for 
freedom inside Iran. Those who support these move- 
ments need to raise an independent banner that does 
not tailend Khatami or anyone else who limits freedom 
to political democracy. —A. Ardebili 
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Mumia s voice to be heard at commencement 


Youth 


Olympia, Wash. —On June 11, the 1999 graduation 
ceremony at The Evergreen State College (TESC) will 
include a unique commencement address— a 13- 
minute audio-recorded speech taped on death row by 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. Abu-Jamal’s presence at this 
event has provoked a nationwide debate due to the 
controversial nature of his case. A renowned jour- 
nalist and author, Abu-Jamal was convicted of mur- 
dering a Philadelphia police officer in 1982 by what 
his supporters believe to have been a flagrant 
example of a flawed judicial system. Abu-Jamal’s 
presence at this graduation ceremony indicates a 
conscious movement across the nation to recog- 
nize Mumia as a political prisoner. 

Abu-Jamal was chosen to speak at TESC’s 
graduation ceremony in January, after the 
school’s administration mistakenly announced 
that the first choice for commencement speaker, 



Washington governor Gary Locke, would be 
unable to attend. The mistake was discovered, and 
the school found itself with two commencement 
speakers— a pro-death penalty politician and a 
man whose death warrant could be signed any day. 
Locke eventually bowed to pressure from the state 
police, declining to speak at commencement. 

Many graduating students welcome the opportu- 
nity to hear Mumia speak as well as to make a 
strong statement of opposition to an unjust trial. 
“What does it mean, when he can sit there on death 
row for 17 years, while more and more evidence of 
corruption keeps coming up?” asked graduating 
Evergreen senior Megan Davis. “If this is what our 
justice system has come to, then something has got to 
change.” 

Evergreen promoters of Mumia Abu-Jamal as com- 
mencement speaker put forward several reasons for 


Immigrant worker’s view of ethnic cleansing 


Oakland, Cal. —I am a Southeast Asian immigrant 
who has experienced my own form of ethnic cleansing. 
My family was forced to leave my birth country, Burma, 
under General Ne Win. Burma at the time was under the 
throes of a racist paranoia, narrow nationalism and 
xenophobia. During the hysteria of the late ‘60s, we were 
called “foreigners” even though we were bom there and 
spoke nothing but Burmese. Therefore, the Kosovars 
have my unwavering support and solidarity in their 
struggle for self-determination. 

It is depressing to see the reactions of so-called social- 
ists here in the U.S., whose vanguardism does not allow 
them to see beyond anything but their narrow opposition 
to U.S./NATO and the narrow banner of their version of 
“class struggle.” 

These professional vanguards are behaving as apolo- 
gists for Milosevic, by saying either the current ethnic- 
cleansing was “caused by” NATO’s bombing or that 
reports of ethnic-cleansing are media fabrications! 

From what I have seen, the Black, Jewish, and immi- 
grant communities in this country have an opposite view 
about the conflict from .these “leftists.” Having experi- 
enced being relegated to the margins of society, they do 
not turn away with indifference, nor scorn the very real 
and concrete plight the Kosovar Albanians are suffering 
at the hands of racist, chauvinist, genocidal fascists, the 
same kind of atrocities suffered by the Bosnians in their 
own struggle for self-determination. 

It is critically important for those dimensions 
which have had a history of being treated as the 
Other to speak out against those tail-ending this 
kind of red-brown alliance. 

One leaflet passed out by a Serb nationalist at an 


anti-bombing rally compared the Kosovars with “hordes 
of Mexicans coming to California” or “hordes of Algerians 
coming to France” and “then declaring independence and 
expecting NATO to bomb California or France for their 
cause!” This kind of racist trash was allowed by the van- 
guard left organizers of the march! 

What the current events prove is what was written in 
the Jan.-Feb. 1993 editorial in News & Letters, reprinted 
in Bosnia: Achilles’ Heel of Western ‘Civilization’ (p.23): 
“Like Stalin, who stood outside the gates of Warsaw in 
1944 while Hitler slaughtered a mass Polish uprising, 
U.S. imperialism manages to come to the ‘aid’ of suffer- 
ing peoples only after they have been decimated by the 
forces arrayed against them. The ‘benign imperialism’ 
offers humanity its ‘freedom’ only on the day of its bur- 
ial.” With Kosova this time, NATO is actually providing 
the coffin with which it offers the Albanian refugees a 
surreal “peace” through war. 

Unless and until one appreciates the crucial 
fundamental philosophic points being made in the 
Bosnia pamphlet, we in the Left will continue to 
miss that narrow nationalism and global capital- 
ism have always co-existed happily, while posing 
as opposites. Our world is full of false dichotomies. 
Old dualities imposed on new realities. Idealism 
vs. Materialism. Capitalism vs. Communism. 

Bosnia is the Achilles heel of Western civilization pre- 
cisely because racism and ethnic divisions are the 
Achilles heel of the world, which has always given the lie 
to the claims of “socialism” in the East or “democracy” in 
the West. The fight for self-determination on the part of 
Bosnians and Kosovars is not just for their sake, but for 
our own. — Htun Lin 


No justice in Tyisha Miller case 


Riverside, Cal.— Twenty-five hundred people 
attended an energetic rally on Monday, May 10, at 
Riverside City Hall, to protest the slaying of Tyisha 
Miller, a 19-year-old Black woman, by four white police 
officers of the Riverside Police Department last 
December and the subsequent decision by the county 
district attorney not to prosecute them. Tyisha was 
shot 12 times (all said to have come from-the back as 
she sat in her car). 

“How can you justify shooting a sick unconscious 
person in the back of the head and not even bring it in 
front of a grand jury, today? The police are still on the 
payroll. There’s something sick, immoral, wicked and 
evil about it,” declared Rev. A1 Sharpton. 


Other prominent speakers included Dick Gregory 
and Martin Luther King III. Nonviolence was empha- 
sized with warnings not to respond to agent-provoca- 
teurs. The demonstrators peacefully marched with 
determination to the nearby D.A.’s office, where more 
speeches added energy to the civil disobedience where 
46 people were arrested. 

That evening at a local church, 450 people attended 
a public hearing on police brutality, sponsored by the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, where 
there were more speeches. Testimonies by the victims 
(some 10 or 15 people) came at the end of the program. 
As one witness said, southern California is becoming a 
police state. —John Basho 


inviting him to speak. Students and faculty have worked 
to increase public awareness of his case as well as the 
broader prison crisis in the U.S. where two million peo- 
ple are imprisoned, most of whom are, disproportionate- 
ly, people of color. First, Mumia speaking is an opportu- 
nity for TESC to set a precedent among colleges. “It is 
easier to see injustice in the past than in the present,” 
explained TESC professor Peter Bohmer. “This is a 
chance for Evergreen to stand up for justice.” Second, 
they view this event as a chance to combat the silence 
imposed upon the escalating prison population in this 
country. Abu-Jamal has come to represent, for millions, 
one person’s ability to struggle and maintain strength in 
the face of injustice. Graduating senior Stephanie 
Guilloud states, “Selecting Mumia Abu-Jamal as the 
graduation speaker is an historic opportunity that will 
reverberate beyond the walls of this particular institu- 
tion.” —Concerned Students, Faculty, and Staff 

Lessons in ethnic studies at Cal 

Berkeley, Cal.— On Friday, May 7 six hunger strikers 
ended their week-long fast at UC Berkeley in front of a 
cheering crowd of several hundred students from 
Berkeley, other area colleges and high schools and com- 
munity supporters. They announced a tentative agree- 
ment with the university administration to secure fund- 
ing for more faculty positions for the Ethnic Studies 
department, a promise of no future cuts, a multi-cultural 
student center, and finally a task force that would review 
the department’s progress eveiy six months. 

They won despite the chancellor’s initial refusal to 
negotiate with the students. Instead he sent in the uni- 
versity police to arrest nonviolent student protesters. 
After the arrested students returned to continue then- 
fast, they were greeted with an even greater show of sup- 
port from faculty and students from other departments 
and other campuses. The students also received the scorn 
of conservative academics who insisted that Ethnic 
Studies should be subsumed under their traditional disci- 
plines, rather than seek a separate entity as an 
autonomous department. 

The Ethnic Studies department, already the least 
funded in the College of Letters and Sciences, had 
one-third of their budget cut, which meant can- 
celling classes in Asian, Latino, Gay/Lesbian, and 
Women’s Studies. The department had already lost 
five faculty members that the university had not 
replaced. Currently, there are no full-time tenured 
professors in Native American Studies. 

Jenny, an Asian-American student from Berkeley High, 
was especially thrilled because she was looking forward to 
studying at Berkeley’s Ethnic Studies department. She 
said she wants to ieam the specific history of ethnic 
groups in the U.S. as a window on overall history. She 
said, “This country was built on race. We can’t forget 
about our real past. You won’t know where you’re going 
unless you know where you came from.” 

One of the hunger strikers, Allison Harrington, called 
the strike itself “the best class I’ve ever taken at Cal.” She 
said that she didn’t view the struggle as merely identity 
politics, but rather “a way to coalesce with other groups.” 
Despite the charges made by conservative academics, she 
said she’s fighting for the opposite of “balkanization.” 

Regarding the struggle of the Kosovar Albanians, she 
said, “Links can be made. In Kosovo, it started with stu- 
dent protests and one of their first demands was education 
and they wanted to be taught in their own language.” She 
also related “ethnic cleansing” to California’s anti-affirma- 
tive action initiative Prop. 209 and the way people of color 
are being pushed into the prison-industrial-complex. 

—Participant 


Insurgent voice from Chiapas war zone 


Laura Hernandez, an indigenous Choi woman, spoke at 
Hunter College in New York on May 15 as part of a nation- 
al tour to inform people in the U.S. about conditions in 
Chiapas, Mexico. She is an elected representative of dis- 
placed persons from the Northern Zone of Chiapas who 
have been driven out of their homes by paramilitary forces. 
The repression of the indigenous population is a response 
to the Zapatista rebellion of 1994. Ms. Hernandez told this 
story: 

Since 1996, many communities have been displaced. 
I’m familiar with four: Tila, Tumbala, Salta de Agua and 
Sabanilla. We were forced to leave our community in the 
middle of the night, including the children and elderly. We 
all had to run through the mountains for four hours to 
safety. Armed members of the paramilitary group “Peace 
and Justice” surrounded us, forced us out, followed us and 
burnt down our houses. We were so cut off from the rest of 
the country that human rights investigators could not get 
there. 

We left our homes with nothing, no belongings or 
money at all. We are living as guests in other communi- 
ties, without homes or land to farm, without food, schools, 
or clinics. We are forgotten people. 

We are persecuted by the paramilitary groups and the 
federal troops. The “federales” never even came to our 
area before 1994; now they have encampments there. 
They have brought illnesses, drugs and prostitution, 
things we never had before. We are used to farm work, but 
as displaced persons we have no land to work. Young 
women are forced to enter prostitution in order to support 
their families. 

The government says those in organized civil society 
are bad people, so they had to send in troops. We can no 


longer enjoy our way of life. The troops restrict our ability 
to travel and to work. The government wants to do away 
with our cultures. It says we have no right to fight for our 
rights or for land, but we are struggling for peace and 
equality 

In 1995 the troops and paramilitaries began to ambush 
and kill people; in 1996 they killed many people who were 
in community organizations and many students. People 
were kidnapped and disappeared from the streets. Now 
there are 105 political prisoners in cities in Chiapas. They 
are accused of killing, stealing, etc.— things that were 
really done by the paramilitaries. The people who com- 
mitted the crimes are now peacefully farming our land! 

In 1997 we organized 400 companeros to hold an 87-day 


sit-in demonstration at the Tuxtla Guitierrez government 
palace. We demanded freedom for the political prisoners, 
but the government refused. In 1998 we had another sit- 
in there by 300 wives, daughters and family members of 
the prisoners. They brought their machetes and it was 
called “the strike of the machetes,” because the machetes 
are idle while the men are in prison. The women work the 
com fields alongside the men, but they cannot perform 
sufficient work to feed their families. 

Forty-five companeros were massacred in Acteal in the 
highlands on Dec. 22, 1997, while they were praying for 
peace. We want to live in peace, without the children 
dying of hunger. For displaced people, the children die 
first. 
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Serb genocide , NATO bombing intensify 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

During two months of NATO bombing, Serbia’s dicta- 
tor, Slobodan Milosevic, has turned Kosova into a giant 
killing field, brutally deporting nearly one million ethnic 
Albanians, holding tens of thousands more as hostages, 
and raping, torturing, and murdering untold numbers. 
Flying from 15,000 feet or higher, NATO pilots have not 
been able to see, let alone attack, the Serb forces carrying 
out the genocide. This is not accidental. 

NATO does not aim to protect, let alone liberate, the 
Kosovars, who have suffered under Milosevic’s apartheid- 
like regime since 1989. Instead, NATO’s aims have more 
to do with pressuring the man they still refer to politely as 
“President Milosevic” into some type of rotten compromise 
they will call peace, just as they did in Bosnia in 1995. 

That is why the mass-supported Kosova Liberation 
Army (KLA) is still hemmed in by an intematiohal arms 
embargo. That is why NATO refuses to risk planes being 
shot down even to drop food supplies to starving refugees 
inside Kosova, let alone military supplies to the KLA’s 
15,000 fighters. The latter are the only ones directly 
engaging the perpetrators of the genocide on the ground. 

A wide variety of Albanian voices has consistently 
opposed partition: “What shocks me is the idea of a parti- 
tion of Kosova. This is a dangerous idea for a region 
where most of the states are multiethnic. The most 
important thing is to encourage multiethnic societies,” 
stated President Kexhap Mejdani of Albania in a recent 
interview ( Le Monde, April 29, 1999). 

While NATO’s policies are rife with contradictions, 
Milosevic has been, in the words of Balkans analyst 
Michael Ignatieff, “tenaciously consistent”: “From 1990, 
Milosevic followed one simple principle. In any country 

Paraguay demonstrations 

The assassination of Paraguay’s Vice President Luis 
Argana in late March triggered mass demonstrations 
which continue two months later. Argana was killed by 
gunmen after legislators began an impeachment action 
against the president, Raul Cubas, for releasing his 
political mentor Lino Oviedo, former head of the Army, 
from serving a ten-year sentence for an attempted coup 
in 1996. 

Oviedo and Cubas were forced to flee Paraguay for 
Argentina and Brazil, respectively, when street battles 
erupted in Asuncion after Argana’s murder. At least six 
demonstrators were killed during the protests. Now the 
new president, Gonzalez Macchi, has to answer to 
demands that corrupt officials be dismissed. 

Youth have been in the forefront of demonstrations, 
which have also included workers and peasants. Over 
1,200 families from one group of landless peasants 
refused to obey an eviction order to leave the land they 
have occupied outside Asuncidn. Peasants have also set 
up roadblocks on Paraguay’s central highway and on the 
main bridge connecting to Brazil. 

Argentina youth protests 

Students in Argentina forced the government of 
President Carlos Menem to reinstate $280 million 
which had been gutted from the education budget. The 
cuts were part of a series of reductions in government 
spending for social programs, including health, housing 
and other areas, mandated by the IMF to reduce 
Argentina’s deficit. 

Students from public universities across the country 
held marches and demonstrations, and the public school 
system also shut down. Menem was pressured addition- 
ally to reverse the cuts by his own party, as well as polit- 
ical enemies, who don’t want to look bad during the 
campaign for a new president this year. 


[of the former Yugoslavia] where there was a Serb minor- 
ity substantial enough for him to arm, he armed it, and 
fought. The deaths of a quarter million people and the 
creation of two million refiigees [in the Bosnian war] are 
a result of his unwavering application of this principle” 
(The New Yorker, May 10, 1999). 

Some on the Left and in the peace movement have fall- 
en into a narrow type of focus on NATO imperialism that 
ignores both the ongoing genocide and the history of 
Milosevic’s regime since 1989. The Nation, for example, 
which published an editorial on Feb. 22 entitled 
“Independence for Kosovo,” has forgotten about that 
today, concentrating instead on pacifist sloganeering. 


Free East Timor! 



Hundreds of East Timor protesters supporting inde- 
pendence from Indonesia demonstrated for several 
days in May in East Timor’s capital, Dili. They were 
demanding the pullout of Indonesian army troops. 


BJP’s fall in India 

The recent and fortuitous fall of the right-wing 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)-led coalition government in 
India has left a sundry of opportunistic politicians scram- 
bling to fill the vacuum. The bankruptcy and corruption of 
India’s main “secular” party, the Congress Party, and the 
left parties is what paved the way for the BJP to come to 
power in the first place just over a year ago. 

Although at that time the BJP had clearly won a major- 
ity of the parliamentary seats in the national elections, its 
hold on power had rested on underhanded wheeling and 
dealing with corrupt regional parties. Now, in its wake, no 
single party has enough power to create an alternative 
government, and thus a new national election to decide 
India’s sixth government in three years has been sched- 
uled for mid-July. 

Today, the Congress Party, thought to be rejuve- 
nated by the leadership of Sonia Gandhi, the 
Italian-born widow of Rajeev Gandhi, is churning 
with the narrow nationalist antics and cartwheels 
of its own members, who have revolted against 
Sonia Gandhi’s candidacy as prime minister on the 
grounds that she is a foreign-bom Indian citizen. 
These “rebels” have been expelled from the 
Congress Party and are now in the process of form- 
ing yet another party more “purely” based on the 
principles of G andhi and Nehru. 

Far from using the opening caused by the fall of the 
BJP to secure a truly secular alternative to the fascistic 
and fundamentalist ideology that has dominated Indian 
politics for the last couple of years, the Congress Party is 
caught in its own mire of jingoism. Meanwhile, mass 
protests and marches on the one-year anniversary of the 
BJP’s nuclear testing, as well as ongoing tribal, dalit, 
women’s and peasant movements show that the Indian 
masses have more on their minds than where Sonia 
Gandhi was bom. —Maya Jhansi 


This type of attitude was given a fitting answer recent- 
ly by the German leftist Hans Magnus Enzensberger, 
whose writings have been so important ever since the 
1960s: “I have never been a pacifist because I owe my life 
to the victors of the Second World War. Instead of sending 
ground troops, one should arm the Kosovars. They know 
how to wage partisan warfare” (Le Monde, May 8, 1999). 

Even more troubling than the attitude of some on the 
Left is the specter of a new form of Pan-Slavism. Not only 
in Serbia but also in Russia, a Red-Brown alliance has 
emerged, uniting nationalists, fascists, reactionary mem- 
bers of the Eastern Orthodox clergy, and Stalinists, all of 
whom claim that Slavs are being targeted for attack by 
global capitalism as well as by national minorities of 
Muslim or Jewish origin. 

We need to recall that Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Trotsky each condemned Pan-Slavism as an extremely 
reactionary and dangerous force in world politics. 
Trotsky, for example, wrote in 1913 with regard to a pre- 
vious war over Kosova that had Pan-Slavist dimensions: 
“The Serbs.. .in their endeavor to correct data in the eth- 
nological statistics that are not quite favorable to them 
are engaged quite simply in the extermination of the 
Muslim population.” 

Far Right rises in Russia 

Krasnador, Russia— 'The far Right here is only a 
tendency today, and there is not an immediate threat of 
them taking power. But things are developing in the same 
direction as in pre- World War II Germany. The extreme 
right nationalist party— the so-called “Russian National 
Unity Party” (RVU) with Alexander Barkashov at the 
head— has by now reached more than 80,000 young 
trained members. 

In Germany of the late 1920s and early 1930s there 
was at least an opposition to the Hitlerites in the 
Communists, Social-Democrats, and other anti-fas- 
cists, despite all their shortcomings. Yet in Russia 
today there is no political force that can counteract 
the for Right. Though their activity is prohibited by 
law and the Constitution, the Barkashovites act 
quite openly and their numbers are swiftly growing. 

These are men and women who view themselves as 
“true Aryan Russians.” Their ranks include many ex-sol- 
diers and officers and jobless people. They’ve got plenty of 
financing, arms and intellectual support. (Anti-Semitism 
is very strong here among intellectuals too.) They patrol 
the streets dressed in their uniforms, and local authorities 
regard them with favor in many towns. 

When you hear about the so-called Red-Brown alliance 
it is not a joke! For the most part the rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the so-called “Communist” parties are poisoned by 
xenophobia, superpowerism, chauvinism and anti- 
Semitism. Many of these are older people. There should be 
no surprise that so many of their grandchildren are 
“national socialists” or simply “Russian nationalists.” 

As for internationalists, there is almost nothing to 
speak of. Here lies the heritage of Stalinist “state 
socialism” in Russia! 

The people on the far Right know exactly what they’re 
after. Talk to them and you’ll hear reasoning like: “Hitler 
was right in many things: he rightly delivered Germany 
and Europe from Hebrews, gypsies, gays and other riffraff. 
He was justified in unleashing war against French and 
Anglo-American Zionist plutocracy as well as against the 
Stalinist Jew-Masonic Bolshevik regime. 

“But he made many mistakes— instead of reuniting two 
healthy branches of one and the same mighty Aryan tree, 
Germans and Russian Slavdom, he declared Russians 
‘untermenschen.’” They will also tell you that “we do not 
cry ‘Heil Hitler’ because the cult of personality is alien to 
us, instead we cry ‘Glory to Russia.”’ 

—Independent trade union activist 


— NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = - = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humartist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1087 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Movement against police brutality grows 


by Kevin Michaels 

The first weekend of June was an 
unseasonably warm one in Chicago and 
two terrible events which took place dur- 
ing it may anticipate a long, hot summer 
to come. Two young Black Chicagoans 
were fatally shot by police officers in cir- 
cumstances so questionable that they pro- 
voked a new layer of response from a pop- 
ulation wearily familiar with heavy-hand- 
ed policing. 

These killings and their impact on the 
organized expressions of resistance to 
both incidents of violence committed by 
the police and the everyday host of indig- 
nities inflicted upon youth and minorities 
make Chicago an important point of 
departure for examining the national 
movement, and its potential to both broad- 
en and deepen. At a time when dramatic 
accounts of the aftermath of ethnic chau- 
vinist violence committed by a paramili- 
tary police force in Kosova are making headlines, this 
examination is of the greatest importance. 

On June 4, Chicago police pulled over a car in which 
LaTanya Haggerty, 26, was a passenger. She was shot 
after dropping a cell phone as she attempted to get out of 
the car with her hands raised. Police were pursuing the car 
because they had spotted it double-parked, despite having 
received an order from a dispatcher to break off the chase. 
Haggerty’s death, following the shooting deaths of Tyisha 
Miller in Riverside, Cal. and Margaret Mitchell, a home- 
less woman in Los Angeles, makes it clear that Black 
women, not just Black men, are seriously at risk for becom- 
ing victims of police murder. 

Not long after the Haggerty shooting, in the early hours 
of June 5, Robert Russ, 22, was shot after a brief pursuit. 
Russ may have been attempting to drive to a stretch of 
road which would have provided some witnesses to the 
traffic pullover the police were attempting to make. The 
sense of shock and outrage that immediately emerged 



Some 500 anti-police brutality protesters 
Department headquarters, June 17. 


march on Chicago Police 


from the Black community and those hostile to police 
abuse was met by a stony silence on the part of the Chicago 
Police Department, an historically racist and fiercely unac- 
countable institution. 

That Black police officers were involved in each event 
may show that any insight and sensitivity they have into 
conditions in the Black community are circumscribed by 
the authoritarianism of the department. Indeed the only 
solution to the problem Chicago Police Superintendent 
Terry Hillard has offered is to install video cameras in 
patrol cars for the purpose of recording traffic stops. The 
idea of addressing the issues of racism and rampant cor- 
ruption in a force so savage that for years torture was 
employed as a routine method of coercing confessions, has 
not been put on the table. Tten men sit on Death Row in 
Illinois who suffered torture at the hands of Jon Burge, a 
former Chicago police commander. 

These two killings have provided impetus to an already 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Aftermath of the war over Kosova 


Two-tier 
vote snares 
Teamsters 

by John Marcotte 

The lessons of the ’80s have been learned. “When you 
vote on this contract, don’t think of yourself. Think of 
those who will come after.” Thus spoke the wisdom and 
class consciousness of fellow worker Wild Bill, faced 
with voting on a wage cut, give-back contract. Had we 
always thought of those who come after, we wouldn’t 
have two-tier and three-tier contracts come back to 
haunt us. 

We should always think of those coming after us 
when voting on a contract because the conditions we 
work under today, in unionized freight, were gained by 
those who came before us, and we should think hard 
before giving them up. Workers learned in the ’80s that 
“What you give up you never get back.” 

So when the threats were in the air— the company 
will be closed, the company will be sold— from the own- 
ers of this freight trucking outfit, workers resisted this 
threatened violence to ourselves and our families: 
“We’re the ones who move the freight. Without us this 
company Would be nothing. So why not cut the fat at the 
top, the six-figure salaries of executives, the luxurious 
corporate headquarters, instead of squeezing more out 
of the poor?” 

One lesson of the ’80s was repeated over and 
over: “If they are going to close, no sense closing 
with a million dollars of our money in their pock- 
et.” That is the biggest argument against give- 
backs, learned from bitter experience: They don’t 
save the company; they only enrich the owners. 

Big Larry, another worker, spoke prophetic words: “If 
you think you are going to keep the company from being 
sold by cheapening your wages, think again. Cheaper 
wages will make the company more attractive to a 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Felix Martin, 

American 
revolutionary 

by Lou Turner j 

On June 20, Peter Hudis, the Co-National Organizer of 
News and Letters Committees, and I had the honor of 
speaking at the grave site of Felix Martin, the labor editor 
of News & Letters, at the family cemetery of his childhood 
home in Hell For Certain, Ky. He passed away in April 
after battling chronic heart illness, and after a life filled 
with working class struggles in which he fought side-by- 
side with Black, white and Latino workers at the South 
Gate, California General Motors plant that he worked in 
for 20 years. 

I had worked closely with Felix Martin in Southern 
California in the 1970s and early ‘80s, often at his kitchen 
table, on an autoworkers’ newsletter we called the “Blue 
Sheet” and on his articles for this newspaper. Felix Martin 
was an extraordinary working class fighter from the hills 
of Kentucky who knew not only how to “speak truth to 
power,” but how to speak to the white working class about 
the truth of its powerlessness against capital. 

This is what he wrote in the October 1975 issue of News 
& Letters in an article titled “Anti-busing racism aims to 
divide workers on shop floor”: 

I was visiting Louisville, Ky. during the beginning of the 
school term when the busing demonstrations were taking 
place. I felt sad when 1 saw what many members of the 
white working class were doing. The Ford Motor Company 
assembly and truck plants were closed down because many 
workers went to the demonstrations against busing for inte- 
grated schools. 

How have so many workers been poisoned so that their 
class militancy can be used in such a way ? One answer I 
found in a church I visited in Jeffersonville, just outside of 
Louisville. The first thing I noticed was that the church was 
filled to ‘standing room only’ with white working class fam- 
ilies. The sermon was about ‘rights’ that the government 
has supposedly taken from the people —prayers in school, 
neighborhood schools. In listening and watching the peo- 
ple, you could almost see the white sheets over their heads. 
It was almost like being at a KKK meeting. 

A second answer is President Ford’s Administration and 
local governments which are creating this turmoil to turn 
white, Black, poor and working people of all races into 
(Continued on page 8) 


As Serb forces retreated from Kosova, ending ten years 
of apartheid-style rule over the 90%-strong ethnic 
Albanian majority, the country lay in ruins. Mass graves, 
looted and burned neighborhoods and villages, and land- 
mines proliferated. In the capital, Pristina, retreating 
Serb engineers even destroyed the water purification sys- 
tem. Civilians showed reporters a downtown police station 
that had served as a torture center, complete with grisly 
instruments, bloodstained walls, and a rape room with 
bloodstained mattresses. The fact that the Kosovars are 
returning to such devastation shows the hollowness of 
NATO’s claims of a great humanitarian victory. 

SERBIAN GENOCIDE IN KOSOVA 

During the war, while NATO planes did nothing to stop 
them, Serb paramilitaries, police, and soldiers expelled 
some 800,000 Albanians across the border. Another 
500,000 Albanians hid for weeks in the mountains and 
forests inside Kosova, facing starvation and Serb attacks. 

Even the most cautious estimates suggest that Serbian 
strongman Slobodan Milosevic’s forces killed over 10,000 
civilians after the NATO bombing began in March. With 
Kosova’s population only 1.8 million, this is one out of 
every 180 people, something that would be comparable to 
1.5 million killed in a country the size of the U.S. 

Every village seems to have its mass gravesite, with 
many of the bodies cruelly dismembered. However, the full 
body count may never be known since in the final days 
Serb forces dug up bodies and may have incinerated a 
large number of them. There also remains the mystery of 
what happened to the tens of thousands of Albanian men 
separated from their families as Serbs rounded up civil- 
ians in villages and towns across Kosova. 

As in the Bosnian war of 1991-95, in addition to physi- 
cal elimination, rape, and expulsion, a fourth form of Serb 
genocide was cultural. Serb forces systematically 
destroyed Albanian, Ottoman, and Muslim cultural insti- 
tutions and artifacts including mosques, libraries, bridges, 
and historic buildings. They also stripped hundreds of 
thousands of deportees of their identity papers and per- 
sonal effects. The plan was to wipe out even the memory 
of the Albanian community in Kosova. 

Today, Milosevic remains in power in Serbia. It is a 
scandal that his indictment as a war criminal had to wait 
until 1999 because NATO wanted to work with him and 
refused to turn over evidence to the International Bosnian 
War Crimes Tribunal in The Hague. NATO has also 
allowed all of his forces to leave Kosova intact, including 


the worst perpetrators of the genocide. When the Kosova 
Liberation Army (KLA) arrested a few of these war crimi- 
nals, NATO quickly released them. In addition, NATO is 
giving Russia, which openly supports Milosevic, an 
unspecified role in Kosova. Most importantly, NATO has 
promised Milosevic not to allow an independent Kosova, 
the core demand of the Kosovars ever since 1991. 

MILOSEVIC’S MISCALCULATIONS, THE KLA, 
AND NATO IMPERIALISM 

Still, the war was a defeat for Milosevic, who made three 
big miscalculations. First, he assumed that NATO would 
offer him a generous partition plan after a few days of sym- 
bolic bombing. He was correct in his assumption that the 
NATO imperialists cared little for the Kosovar civilians. 
However, he underestimated the degree to which his open 
defiance, including the mass expulsions in view of the 
world media, would force a humiliated NATO to intensify 
rather than call off the bombing and even begin to plan a 
ground invasion. Milosevic forgot that no great imperialist 
power or alliance could, if it intends to remain one, allow a 
despot from a small country to defy it so openly. 

Second, Milosevic underestimated the war weariness 
inside Serbia after nearly a decade of his wars. In the ini- 
tial-days of the bombing, patriotic fervor against NATO 
and an absolute denial of the genocide in Kosova and 
Bosnia by virtually the entire Serb population may have 
convinced him that his support was deeper than it was. 
Here, the Belgrade intellectuals created yet another sorry 
chapter as they rallied against NATO, without mentioning 
the ongoing genocide in Kosova or the past one in Bosnia. 

Soon, however, Serbia began to experience something 
not seen before under Milosevic, a war in which its sol- 
diers and civilians,, and not only Albanian, Bosnian, or 
Croat civilians, could also be killed in significant numbers. 
As the demonstrations by parents of soldiers in the final 
(Continued on page 10) 
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New generation of Black feminists 
discusses women’s liberation 


Woman as Reason 


by Maya Jhansi 

On June 9th, I attended an important conference of 
Black feminist scholars and activists at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago. The conference, titled “Exploring the 
Frontiers of Black Feminism: Critical Conversations on 
Race, Gender, Sexuality, and the African-American 
Experience,” covered a wide array of topics such as wel- 
fare rights, transnational Black feminism, queer theoiy 
and politics, and violence 
against women. 

For me what was notewor- 
thy was that a new generation of feminists was taking 
responsibility for the idea of Black feminism, by looking 
at the legacy of the Civil Rights and Black Power move- 
ments, and by confronting the realities of today. One 
young Black woman told me she was “impressed by the 
obvious dedication the speakers had to Black feminism, 
and that they were open to questions and criticisms of 
Black feminism, which is hard because of how many want 
to invalidate it.” She also also appreciated the inclusive- 
ness of the conference— that a non-African woman, 
Premilla Nadasen, as well as a man were speakers, and 
that sexuality was discussed and not just as a token ges- 
ture. 

The day-long discussion began with a panel called 
“Digging up the Root: Patterns of Resistance in Black 
Women’s History,” which raised very profound questions 
about the global dimensions of Black feminism and on the 
role of Black women in the social movements of the 1960s. 
All of the speakers were young women trying to assess 
the legacy of past social movements for Black feminist 
perspectives today. Tracye Matthews, a young scholar and 
activist, spoke about the invisiblity of Black women’s his- 
tory, and the fact that there was not just one gender expe- 
rience for Black women involved in social movements of 
the 1960s. Premilla Nadasen, a professor of history at 
Queens College, spoke about the Welfare Rights 
Movement of the 1960s, a movement organized and led by 
Black and minority women, while Lynette Jackson, a fem- 
inist scholar from Barnard College in New York, talked 
about women’s struggles in Zimbabwe. 

In looking back into the history of Black struggles in 
the U.S. and globally, this panel challenged the audience 
to rethink, broaden and deepen our idea of what fe mini sm 
means. Premilla Nadasen, for example, asked whether 
the welfare rights movement could be considered a femi- 
nist movement though it didn’t identify itself as such. 
Doing so would require, she argued, deepening our often 
limited idea of feminism. 

This challenge was reiterated by other speakers in dif- 
ferent contexts as well. For example, Dorothy Roberts, 
author of the important book Killing the Black Body: 
Race, Reproduction, and the Meaning of Liberty , spoke 
about the incomplete concept of reproductive rights that 
dominates the feminist movement, while Cathy Cohen, 
author of The Boundaries of Blackness: AIDS and the 
Breakdown of Black Politics, challenged the static notions 
of sexuality that limit even the most progressive Black 
feminist thinking. 

Although many important speakers and participants 
made the conference one of the most engaging and serious 
ones I have been to in a while, I did miss hearing the voic- 
es of non-academic, grassroots women organizers and 
activists, a fact which highlighted the persistant gap 
between analysis and movement, between intellectuals 
and working-class Black women that many of the speak- 
ers and the audience spoke about. 

If any one theme emerged out of the conference, it was 
the need for a total outlook, informed by the multiple real- 
ities of class, race, sexuality, and gender that shape Black 
women’s lives. It is precisely this total outlook that makes 
Black feminism so indispensible for creating a revolution- 


ary alternative today, something implicit throughout the 
day’s discussion, but never explicitly stated. 

At the end of the conference, Urvashi Vaid, author of 
the book Virtual Equality: The Mainstreaming of Gay and 
Lesbian Liberation, raised a question that related to this 
when she observed the gap between Black feminist schol- 
arship/activism and the mainstream Black movement 
which continues to ignore or sometimes to reject Black 
fe mini sm as integral to Black politics. 
Noting the hostility that Black femi- 
nism has inspired even within the 
Black Radical Congress, Vaid asked 
why this gap persists . 

One thing that characterized the conference was that 
an explicitly anti-capitalist perspective was not discussed 
(though many talked about economic injustice). Where is 
the idea of total social transformation? What happened to 
the idea that we can create a whole new society? It is cer- 
tainly implicit in the depth and total outlook of the Black 
feminist perspective, but it is something that needs 
explicit articulation, hy Black feminists and others inter- 
ested in putting revolution back on the political agenda. 
Until such an Idea becomes the driving force of the move- 
ment, the gap between Black feminism and mainstream 
politics, between intellectuals and working class women, 
between theory and practice will continue to divide and 
thwart those of us who want a new human society. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Abortion rights supporters protested a parental notifi- 
cation bill in Trenton, N.J., June 14, just hours before 
the State Senate Health Committee voted to send it to 
the Senate floor, and just four days after the State 
Assembly had passed it. The bill was supported by sup- 
posed pro-choice Republican Governor Christine Todd. 
Whitman who has said she is r unning for the U.S. 
Senate next year. New Jersey once had the most unre- 
stricted abortion laws in the country. 

* * * 

The East Timor Human Rights Center is seeking 
worldwide support for the release of 12 East Timorese 
women arrested in May by the Indonesian Armed 
Forces-backed militia group, Besi Merah Putih (BMP), 
because their husbands were accused of joining the East 
Timorese resistance movement. The women have been 
subjected to continuous forced labor and sexual abuse, as 
well as threatened with death if their husbands don’t 
turn themselves over to the BMP. Reports state that the 
women’s 24 children might also be held hostage. 
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Zimbabwean feminists question ‘customary law’ 


When Venia Magaya lost her battle to keep her father’s 
house after his death, she did not know that her struggle 
‘ would raise a debate about the ability of the Supreme 
Court in Zimbabwe to interpret “customary law.” Her case 
highlights the continuing struggle between those who 
would use culture to “keep women in their place,” and 
women’s liberationists fighting for a new Zimbabwe. 

Zimbabwe has customary law for Africans, general for 
settlers and for international dealings. Customary law is 
seen as protecting a patriarchal, agrarian society. But 
recent research has called this into question pointing out 
that though women also utilized customary law in their 
daily lives, it was white male colonial lawyers who wrote 
down the laws after talking to only African male chiefs. 
Customary law is also proving to be more flexible than the 
written-down laws indicate, depending on the best inter- 
ests of a family, even going so far as to say that all children 
should share in the father’s estate. 

In fact, it was a Zimbabwe community court that first 
granted Ms. Magaya her father’s home. But when her half- 
brother appealed the ruling, on the grounds that Magaya 
is a woman, the Magistrate Court agreed. “They came 
when I was away and removed my property from the house 
and my grandchildren were thrown out.” Magaya then 
appealed to the Supreme Court where the five judges sided 
with her brother. They ruled that “Venia is a lady and 
therefore cannot be appointed to (her) father’s estate when 
there is a son.” 

A few days after this judgment came down in May, a 
coalition of women’s groups took to the streets. Over 100 


women expressed their “distress and deepest concern” at 
the judgment. Lydia Zigomo-Nyatsanza, president of the 
Zimbabwe Women Lawyers Association, stated that the 
coalition “is going to be lobbying and monitoring the con- 
stitutional reform process very carefully to ensure that 
women’s rights issues are incorporated.” 

Women charged that not only was customary law super- 
seded by the 1982 Legal Age of Majority Act (LAMA) that 
states that an 18-year-old Zimbabwean woman is com- 
pletely emancipated, they also argued that the Supreme 
Court judgment “prevents the growth of customary law 
which has always changed for the benefit of people and in 
line with their changing needs.” 

Seven women’s groups wrote to the court saying “The 
Supreme Court’s interpretation leaves us wondering what 
rights women have gained through the LAMA. What 
alarms us is that the Supreme Court reinstates the disad- 
vantages and disabilities women suffered under custom- 
ary law, which the legislature clearly intended to remove 
through the LAMA. We believe that an African woman 
cannot be a major and simultaneously remain a minor at 
customary law.” 

Unable to deal with the women’s criticism, the Supreme 
Court struck back, sending each women’s group a letter 
threatening that if they continued to “indulge in gratuitous 
and unfounded insults to the judiciary, and in public 
demonstrations, [they] will be dealt with under laws of con- 
tempt of court.” It is doubtful that these threats will silence 
the Zimbabwean women. Meanwhile Venia Magaya is liv- 
ing in a shack with her grandchildren. — TJVL 
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Memphis — “We won’t surrender! We’ve taken back 
our heads! We won’t go backwards! We will not be led!” 
This was the chant that greeted participants of the first 
meeting of the right-wing theocratic all-male Promise 
Keepers (PK) 1999 national tour as 16,000 mostly white 
men filed into the downtown convention hall here called 
“The Pyramid” last month. 

This first mass meeting of PK in Memphis since 1996 
was, in every way, a defeat for them. Then they almost 
filled a football stadium here with up to 60,000, charg- 
ing $60 a seat. This year, they could not even fill a con- 
vention hall when the event was free. Even the rabidly 
heterosexist founder, Bill McCartney, admitted to the 
press that his “heart has been grieving... [because] there 
are very few men from Memphis here.” That few 
African-American men fell for the 1996 PK conference 
theme “Racial Reconciliation” was clear from the almost 
total lack of Black men in attendance. 

Every news station carried a story of how the PK 
meeting was opposed by a group of 60 women and men 
from 13 organizations, spearheaded by the National 
Organization for Women (See June N&L). Our demon- 
stration included church, lesbian and gay groups, News 
and Letters Committees, a gay youth group, and the 
Women’s Action Coalition’s Radical Cheerleaders, who 
helped keep us chanting and yelling in the 90-pliis 
degree heat. 

Our lively and effective demonstration made it clear 
that we have a different vision of what America is and 
should become. To some there, it could be summed up as 
equality between men and women. But others of us 
were there to say that we want a totally different soci- 
ety built on completely new human relations. 

—Terry Moon 

Women prisoners voice 
issues to ‘Long Tenners’ 

Oakland, Cal. — On June 4, California Coalition 
for Women Prisoners (CCWP) was invited to participate 
in a meeting of the Long-Termers’ Organization (LTO) at 
California Institution for Women (CIW) in Frontera, 
Cal. 

Gloria Killian, one of the organizers, told us that LTO 
was formed to help women inside take a measure of con- 
trol. LTO has invited lawyers, for example, to speak on 
how to file writs, what you need to do to increase your 
chances of getting granted a parole date, and so on. 
There are about 80 regular participants in the meetings 
now and the organizers hope their numbers will grow. 

We found out that as a result of the Shumate suit set- 
tlement— the law suit women brought against systemat- 
ic medical neglect and abuse (see “Prisoners find 
courage to speak out” in the June N&L)— which is in its 
monitoring stage now, the administration is very busy 
creating paperwork. They offered a “health fair” in 
March, where women were able to sign up for basic 
tests, such as a pap smear and a mammogram. Some 
women, who did sign up for such services, are yet to get 
them, though they were subjected to various other tests 
they did not request. 

Women are befuddled when told they have hepatitis- 
C, full blown AIDS, and other diseases, with no treat- 
ment being prescribed, nor any explanation of how they 
could have contracted those diseases in prison. Many 
times a visit with a doctor is scheduled only to be can- 
celed at the last moment. 

But it is not only their health care stories that the 
women wanted to share with us. We talked about many 
issues: 1) tbe Family Living Unit visits, which lifers can- 
not have and thus women are deprived of very precious 
time with their children; 2) the media ban, which pre- 
vents the press from getting prisoners’ stories; 3) 
clemency petitions for battered women who attempted 
to defend themselves; 4) programs available for women 
leaving prison. 

Of special concern to women inside is California’s 
Senate Bill 128, which would reform the Board of Prison 
Terms (BP*T) rules. BPT would be obliged to design a 
plan specifically for each prisoner. When the prisoner 
met all conditions of the plan, she would be given a 
parole date. Gloria Killian wrote to The Fire Inside : “We 
are not powerless and it is time to stop acting as if we 
are helpless. At CIW we have initiated a massive letter 
writing campaign in support of SB 128 and it is creating 
an impact.” 

It is clean that these women are doing a lot of orga- 
nizing inside and what they need and are desperately 
seeking is contact with organizations on the outside. 
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Unions only part of workers’ control 


Atlanta — I can agree with the frustration of work- 
rs who demonstrated in New York City May 12 (See 
■une News & Letters). The workers here in the Delta, 
ike the ones in New York, are at a breaking point of 
inally stepping up to the plate and demanding answers 
rom the people who are holding the whip. We want to 
ontrol our destiny, both politically and through union 
lections. I believe that the outburst that happened in 
few York is going to happen here. It’s just a matter of 
ime. 

What helped make me feel this way is a meeting I 
ittended last month in Atlanta, a planning meeting for 
he Second Annual Workers’ School. The conference was 
leld at Morehouse College, sponsored by the Brisbane 
institute. The- “Black Workers for Justice” organization 
rat it together. 

There were about 20 people there, mostly Blacks but 
ncluding three whites. People came from South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Seorgia. They included rank-and-filers as well as edu- 
:ators from Morehouse College and people from the 
Workers’ Rights Center. 

At that meeting we were discussing what we could do 
as working people to take charge and get our unions in 
the right direction. W e discussed the curriculum for the 
Workers’ School, including building a rank-and-file 
movement among union and non-union workers, fight- 
ing discrimination in the workplace and organizing the 
unorganized. We talked about national and internation- 
al solidarity, women workers in the private sector, trade 
union strategies, and many other topics. 

Some of the things that we workers brought up were 
things that would be good for our areas like what’s going 
on with workfare. I brought up the difficulty of organiz- 
ing some portions of the Delta and asked how we can get 
the community working with us and aware of what is 
going on in these workplaces. We also got deep into how 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

buyer.” So true. We resisted and voted down the first 
contract. 

But then the union president came and told us he had 
j seen the books, the company was not lying, they were in 
financial trouble, he wasn’t telling us how to vote, but... 
And the threats from the owners got heavier. So fear 
understandably got the better of all this class wisdom, 
and a majority made a desperate try: you got the gun to 
my head, so I’ll hand over the money. Gaining time over 
the sure bullet in the head? 

Of course you know how the story goes. At the same 
time the owners are swearing “We’ll never sell,” they 
! had been negotiating for over a year with another com- 
pany. It seems the final sticking point was us, the wage 
slaves. If they sold the company, the union would see to 
it our seniority was dove-tailed into the other company’s 
seniority list. They’d be stuck with us. 

WORK - IF AVAILABLE 

So they sold only the “customer list,” not the physical 
assets. They sold what our labor and goodwill had cre- 
ated, the relations with the customers, the service, but 
did not sell us. But the union would still fight to get us 
tail-ended on the seniority list. So getting us to cheapen 
our labor was the final sticking point of the sale. 

Yes, they were forced to offer us work— if available- 
thanks to the union, but at the lower rate we voted our- 
selves for two years. Big Larry had it right. And all this 
was done with lies, all lies, fancy lies about bank financ- 
ing, turn-around, blah, blah. Of course. 

They had to keep us working or that three and a half 
million dollars that our “customer list” represented 
would have gone up in smoke in one week if we had 
known the truth and had gone out to look for other jobs. 
I wish we had and their whole deal had collapsed. Hey, 
but that’s business, right? 

We did not question the right of these owners to do as 
they please with their “private property.” We did recog- 
nize that we the workers built the company, we the 
workers did the work, created the value; without us 
there was nothing. Yet we did not break through the 
illusion of private property of the means of production. 

OWNERS KEEP THEIRS AND OURS 

The closest we came to that thought was “Man, if 
they don’t pay me for that last week of work, I’m taking 
one of these trucks and selling it.” Ah, but that is what 
we have laws and the police for, right? You don’t even 
seriously consider that; the consequences would be too 
hard. It’s their laws. But the owners were scared. If we 
don’t damage equipment, and so on, they threatened, 
they will pay us our last paycheck, and we’ll have a job 
with the new company. If there is work. 

Those who followed the work got the lies mostly. 
There is no work for most of them. They’ve been walk- 
ing most every day. Those of us who looked for other jobs 
are now going to live under that two-tier wage voted in 
in the ’80s, and made worse in the ’90s. (Think of those 
who come after. They may be you!) 

We are casuals all over again, as 75% pay with two 
years to get up to full rate. By then that company might 
close too! Where I am shaping up, there are loads of 
guys who are on their fourth or even fifth company. 
Lessons of the ’80s have been learned, we will see what 
comes next. Right now, things are hard and getting 
harder. 


the unions are not playing their roles in terms of what 
concerns workers. That was everywhere at this meeting. 

The people at the conference believed that the 
unions were the whole answer. I have a problem 
with that viewpoint. I told them about our strug- 
gle in the Delta and how what is needed is a men- 
tal awareness— a change in the mind. They talked 
about the 1960s and what they, represented and 
asked why aren’t our young people more connect- 
ed to the 1960s and taking charge. I said that, yes, 
we made a lot of changes but the chains aren’t just 
around the ankles, there are mental chains, and 
that’s what needs breaking. 

That’s why I spoke about who we are as women work- 
ers* in the Delta and the changes that we needed. So 
many were talking about how their union officials took 
charge away from the workers and did things that did- 
n’t help workers that mtich. I see that frustration right 
here in the Delta. 

The Workers’ School people see that it is all about 
unionism, but I think it goes deeper. One asked how do 
we get the older women and men to see that things can 
be changed, that they don’t have to go with what the 
employers say? One guy said, some people are just set in 
their ways, because they lived their life of slavery and 
will never be able to see because it is a mind thing for 
them. Another guy said, what about the younger people? 
It’s a mind thing with them too. 

Then I jumped in and said, it’s changing the 
mind and those perceptions that’s key to showing 
a way out. A lot agreed with that, but the focus 
was still only on educating people about the 
union and taking charge of that. 

You could see that people want this society to change; 
they want the workplace to change, but they don’t know 
what they need, or how to go about it. Because unionism 
is an important part of making changes, they see it 
needs to be improved, it needs to be taught, and the 
political structure needs to be changed. But it wasn’t 
connected to anything else. 

When they talked about revolution, it was about the 
1960s, not today. We talked about why it died out, and 
didn’t stick to our children. They asked how do we get 
back to that to change our society, not just as a Black 
race, but as a whole. I think we need to look more at 
changing the mind, and not just stopping at changing 
the unions. — S. Hamer 
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Historic win at Cannon 


Textile workers celebrate victory at the Fieldcrest 
Cannon plant in the company town of Kannapolis, 
N.C. The 5,200 workers at the 93-year-old plant 
voted in the textile union UNITE, overcoming a 
near century of vicious union-busting. 
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Behind Coastal Berry loss 

What follows is an excerpt of an interview with Jose 
Rojas, a strawberry picker who has been fighting for 
three and a half years for the United Farmworkers at 
Coastal Berry, the world’s largest strawberry grower. In 
the battle to represent the workers, the UFW lost in June 
to the Coastal Berry Farm Workers’ Committee, 688 to 
598. -Ed. 

Watsonville, Cal. — The central reason why [the 
vote] was lost is because the foremen go into the fields 
every day with the intention of intimidating the work- 
ers. Many who have spoken up for the union have been 
fired. They come up with new rules when they please, 
things nobody has heard of before, just to have a reason 
to get rid of those they don’t want around. I myself have 
received death threats. 

They tell everyone the company will have to 
close if the UFW wins. They threaten to check 
everyone’s documents, and tell us those who have 
a problem will be deported by the INS. They 
reward their family, and those who are weak, 
with the few better jobs, such as drivers. Then 
they use these people to spread these lies. 

We have made complaints to the Agricultural Labor 
Relations Board, but they go nowhere because those 
people were appointed when Wilson was governor. This 
is the kind of suffering Blacks experienced when there 
was slavery, not what you would expect near the year 
2000. 

It’s a phantom thing, the Workers’ Committee, it 
doesn’t even really exist. They hold no meetings except 
for those who are against the union. A few pro-company 
workers got it on the ballot, even though they make no 
demands for better conditions. We even have a video of 
them explaining to the workers that they would charge 
$8 a week in dues plus a $300 initiation fee. Who can 
pay that? The committee is unknown, whereas the UFW 
has a history, and workers know this history. They know 
what Cesar Chavez stood for. 

We have shown that we can win benefits; last 
year the pay was raised to $6.50 an hour before 
the picking begins. For the past 10 years it’s been 
$5.75. We have health benefits now, not much, but 
better than nothing. And we have good water to 
drink now. Before we had to drink the stuff they 
water the berries with. 

The struggle is going to continue, and I’m confident 
that we will win. I don’t think the committee will even 
be certified. I have this confidence because we have no 
choice; in the last ten years pur lives have gotten much 
harder. Our checks are smaller than they were, and 
everything is more expensive. 

This is the case even though the machinery they use 
is much bigger; the berries are nearly the size of apples 
now (though they aren’t as sweet as they used to be), 
and they’re using more pesticides. So they invest a lot of 
money, and the land is very rich too, but our share is 
less. 

Regaining Overnite jobs 

Memphis, Tenn. — I got my job back a few weeks 
ago. Overnite Transportation fired eight of us for sup- 
posedly lying on our applications about our prison 
records (See May News & Letters). I proved to them that 
they got a tax break for hiring me. They haven’t hired 
back any of the other workers they fired. We will have 
to fight for each one. 

One guy who had drawn too much unemployment 
•compensation said “no” on the application to the ques- 
tion “have you ever been convicted of a felony.” His 
papers and the probationary department showed it as a 
misdemeanor. But because it’s in the computer down- 
town as a felony, the company is holding it against him. 
He was fired because supposedly he lied on the applica- 
tion, and he didn’t lie. He is a good guy, a union activist. 
This is just another Overnite tactic to try to get rid of 
us. 

Another good union man who was fired was on pro- 
bation when he was hired, so his probation officer had 
to contact Overnite monthly to verify his employment. 
Overnite says they didn’t know he had a record. They 
want to know who had the probation office been talking 
to. But, conveniently for Overnite, the probation officer 
died! 

They are playing down the fact that they had to take 
me. back. The reason it’s played down so easily is 
because none of the top officials who were at the termi- 
nal when I left are there now. In the last three years 
alone Overnite has had three different terminal man- 
agers, eight or nine assistant terminal managers, and 
26 different dock supervisors. In the last seven years 
we’ve had three different CEOs! And Overnite is the 
fourth largest truck line in the world. The parent com- 
pany, Union Pacific, should take a good long hard look 
at this. 

I believe the managers get worn out from hearing 
war stories, being told they have to ran some kind of 
prison camp and knowing they can’t. You can only push 
workers so far, and then management gets the word to 
push harder. Overnite is trying to make them treat 
grown men like they’re kids, and it isn’t going to work. 

Now all we can do is deal with the NLRB. If we got a 
contract, we could show them how much power the 
Teamsters have. Even now we can make them jump, 
just by posting that we’re going to have a union meet- 
ing. We do it sometimes just to scare them that we’ll 
strike. Sometime we’ll actually do it. • 

—Militant Black worker 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


roots of conflict in South Asia 


Editor’s Note 

The heating up of tensions between nuclearly 
armed India and Pakistan, which has led to renewed 
fighting between them in Kashmir, makes this a 
timely moment to revisit the historic roots of today’s 
conflicts in South Asia. This piece, entitled “The 
China-India War in a Nuclear State-Capitalist Age: 
Relationship of Imperialism to the Ideological 
Struggles,” was written by Raya Dunayevskaya in 
December 1962 after the outbreak of war between 
China and India. It represents one of many writings 
on South Asia in the Marxist-Humanist Archives. We 
publish here excerpts from the piece, which was orig- 
inally written as a Political Letter to News and 
Letters Committees. The original can be found in 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 3088. 


India was the first country to gain its independence 
from British imperialism and thus, in 1947, open a new 
third world that was to stretch from Asia to the Middle 
East, and from Africa to Latin America. Since all newly 
independent countries born in the next decade, or 13 
years, had all emerged put of national movements striv- 
ing to free themselves from Western imperialism, the 
unifying link predominated over the divisions wi thin 
this post-war world and seemed indeed capable of forg- 
ing a new path for all mankind. 

Both because it was one of the richest in culture and 
past traditions, and the first to 
gain its ' independence, India 
seemed destined to play a cen- 
tral role on the Asian continent. 

As the African continent also 
sought to use Gandhismi, or the 
non-violent mass resistance 
method to gain freedom, India’s 
world role shone so brightly that 
it dimmed the other truth, that 
no fundamental change in 
human relations followed 
independence. The dominant 
Congress Party, which had suc- 
ceeded in uniting all classes in 
the struggle against foreign 
domination, first began showing 
its true class nature by leaving 
production relations, in the city 
or the country, basically 
unchanged. 

India continued to be the 
land of villages, with an out- 
moded agriculture, over- 
laden with an. entrenched 
landlord class, and a halting, 
partial industrialization that 
was grafted on top of the 
semi-feudal relations. It was 
further both overburdened 
and undermined by the 
Hindu caste system that has 
remained changeless through the millennia. Back 
in the 19th century, Hegel designated it as “the phi- 
losophy of unfreedom.” 

It is true that, politically, there was both indepen- 
dence from Britain, and a parliamentary democracy 
established so that, in law, caste is not “recognized.” In 
life, unfortunately, it remains dominant... 

Every leader in the new third world seems to consider 
himself a “socialist”— from Krishna Menon [defense min- 
ister under Nehru] to Nasser, from Mao to Nkrumah, 
not to mention the “Marxist-Leninist-till-the-day-I-die” 
Castro. But, obviously it is not the human difference 
these leaders are concerned with, but the State Plan and 
some statistics about the “rate of economic growth”.... • 

It is here that the entry of China, two years after 
India’s independence, quickly took away from India its 
status as a “beacon for the underdeveloped lands.” It is 

1. Gandhism means both much more, and much less, than pas- 
sive non-violent mass resistance. From Gandhi’s first intro- 
duction of satyagraha and the resulting British massacre at 
Amritsar in 1919, which coincided in world affairs with the 
Russian Revolution and the attempts in India to start a 
Marxist movement which he fought, to Gandhi’s role in the 
post- World War II movement he finally led to victory and thus 
became the prototype of the new nationalist revolutionary in 
Africa— there lies a quarter of a century in need of analysis. 
This is not the place to attempt it. 
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true that in Mao’s China, the state, and not the people, 
rules over production, in agriculture as in industry. But, 
once it drove out Chiang Kai-shek, China did experience 
an agricultural revolution, and did not have to compete 
with private vested interests when it established its Five 
Year Plans. Above all, it had what the Indian rulers did 
not and could not have— an usurped banner of Marxist 
liberation. 

INDIA’S CONFLICT WITH CHINA 

Up to the Great Leap Forward, which turned out to be 
state regimentation in forced barrack-like “communes”— 
or, more precisely put, up to the failure of the Great 
Leap Forward in 1959— there was no doubt that on every 
front, from agricultural reform to rapid industrializa- 
tion, from the prestige of its own hard-won victory 
through guerrilla war to encouragement of national lib- 
eration movements, stretching from Algeria to Cuba, 
armed with the banner of Marxist liberation, China was 
winning as against India, both the struggle for the minds 
of men and actual adherents in this new third world.2 

We need not stop here to demonstrate how false is the 
claim of Mao to any “Marxism”... All I want to say here is 
that, despite China’s setback, she does not fear, at this 
moment, economic competition from India. Those who 
think that, if it were not for the defeat of the fantastic 
attempt to leap to 20th century industrialism in a single 
year, Mao would not have embarked on his present impe- 
rialist adventure, will once again be caught blindfolded 
both as to the expected fair harvest this year and, above 


all, the possible breakthrough in the nuclear field 
in 1963.... 

TWO OPPOSING IDEOLOGIES? 

Strangest of all blindfolds is the one that covers 
Nehru’s vision. Now that his “neutrality” principle lies as 
shattered as Bandung’s “Five Principles of Co- 
Existence,” co-authored by himself and Chou En-lai, he 
has suddenly discovered that Mao wishes “to destroy the 
Indian way of life.” He rolls that phrase off his moral lips 
as if it were some classless phenomenon instead of so 
class-ridden and contradictory a chain over so unfinished 
a revolution that the strains and stresses in the Indian 
body politic gave Mao the illusion he could have as easy, 
a victory within India an the military victory on its bor- 
ders. The fact that the [Chinese] invasion [of India 
in 1962], instead, united India as a nation should 
give no illusions to Nehru that the masses will for- 
ever be satisfied with a sham freedom and no 
bread. 

The truth is that it was not the classlessness but the 
sameness of the class— that of State Planners— which 
united Mao and Nehru at Bandung. The respect for “sov- 
ereignty of nations” and “non-interference in internal 
affairs” meant no foreign interference in class relations 
within each country so long as the third world could be 
a single unit against “the West.” Mao still thinks that, on 
that basis, he can get acquiescence to his grab of Indian 
territory by many of “the uncommitted nations,” as 
indeed he seems to be doing at the Colombo conference 
meeting presently in Ceylon. 

But if his imperialist ambitions are all too clear, do 
Nehru’s lesser ambitions constitute a different class 
phenomenon? The moment of independence was the 
moment also of the fratricidal war with Pakistan. (That 
unresolved conflict was another element in the tempta- 
tion of Mao to attack.) 

There is no doubt that British imperialistic maneu- 
vers and their eternal attempt to break up a country at 
the moment of independence so as to continue its rule 


2. Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Chicago: 
News and Letters, 1959 [new edition, 1984]). 


over it helped set up the division between India and 
Pakistan. It is as true, however, that once the countries 
did separate each had a right to its own existence. 
Gandhi became a martyr when he fought to end the “holy 
war” and build up fraternal relations. 3 Nehru chose 
Menon as his “holy man” to proclaim Pakistan “Enemy 
No. 1” for all these 14 years [and] kept two-thirds of the 
Army at the Kashmir site while leaving the borders to 
China unprotected from that “ally.” 

Despite its “period of glory”— the 1947-48 Kashmir 
war— Nehru had not allowed the Army any decisive role 
in the Indian pattern of life. Despite the fact that he 
allowed the ultra-conservative Sandhurst-educated offi- 
cer class to have the Army under its command and play 
some old imperialist roles in Korea and in Congo, 
Nehru’s concept of the role of the army made it subordi- 
nate to the civil authorities. In this he fundamentally dif- 
fers from Mao, who, even in the Communist (read: state- 
capitalist) orbit holds to a special militaristic position. 
The Chinese Constitution is the only one where not only 
the “Party” but the Army is made synonymous with the 
state authority. 

This one element that would have created at least the 
semblance of an ideology in opposition to that expound- 
ed in China is now itself in question since the Anglo- 
American aid will not only come with political strings 
attached but inevitably create its own image internally 
by raising the Indian Army to a new status. Since 
Nehru’s good anti-military instincts were not backed up 
by a proletarian class position he will inevitably give way 
. both to the Anglo-American 
advice and Indian Army ambi- 
tions. 

It is true that he is still hold- 
ing out one hope of not complete- 
ly falling into the orbit of 
Western imperialism by counting 
on Russian aid, but insofar as the 
Indian masses are concerned, 
does it really matter whether 
it is the Russian or the 
American nuclear orbit? Even 
as a foreign policy, a military line 
is derivative, rather than a deter- 
minant, of the class relations 
within the country. In this lies 
the danger that India may still 
capitulate either to Communist 
totalitarianism or to a military 
clique. 

Nehru’s unique authority in 
India does not stem from his cre- 
ation of new relations with the 
great mass of the Indian people 
who must bend both to his State 
Plans and to the private capital- 
ist and entrenched landlord 
interests. He has been a leader of 
the struggle for independence 
from Britain, and he has now 
been attacked by his Communist 
ally, and the Indian people have 
saved him from downfall. His desperate attempt first 
now to search for a new ideological banner and come up 
with “the Indian way of life” will create no new world 
apart from both poles of world capital— the Russo-Soviet 
or Anglo-American orbits— fighting for world domina- 
tion. To cling to the class-ridden “Indian way of life” is 
• only one more way of saying “the old cannot be 
changed”— and, by losing the struggle for the minds of 
men, losing both India and the new third world. 

It was no accident that in the 15 years since indepen- 
dence, in the 13-year alliance with Mao’s China, in the 
seven years of “Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference,” plus 
the innumerable “neutralist” conferences since, Nehru 
failed to condemn Russia either for its counter-revolu- 
tionary role in putting down the Hungarian Revolt in 
1956 or for its unilateral breaking of the nuclear mora- 
torium; [he] acquiesced in China’s conquest of Tibet and 
bowed sufficiently to [Egypt’s] stand on Israel not to open 
an embassy there although he had been among the first 
to hail its independence. The opportunist, the short- 
sighted, the self-righteous, the ambivalent in foreign and 
military policies, was the counterpoint to the so-called 
socialist, but actually capitalist, exploitative relations 
internally. 

The Indian people who have pushed him off his “neu- 
trality” for the Sino-Soviet orbit, must now see that he 
doesn’t merely shift over to the Anglo-American orbit, 
leaving production, relations and ideological banner 
as unchanged as the changeless caste system of 
“unfreedom.” 


3. One ether role for which Gandhi will go into history is hard- 
ly ever mentioned, and yet it will endear him more to future 
generations than the role he is famous for. This “hidden” role 
in his recognition that “The Party” in power is corruptible. 
Though be passed on his mantle of leadership to Nehru, he 
himself refused to take a position in power, and urged that oth- 
ers too must stay out of power and look at the ruling Congress 
Party, their own, with “outside” eyes. 
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Essay Article 


Hegel’s organizational critique of intuitionism 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

New revolutionary impulses, from the revolt that over- 
threw Mobutu in Congo in 1997 to the mass revolt in 
Indonesia in 1998, have arisen against the global eco- 
nomic crisis of the late 1990s. Yet there is a lack of a pos- 
itive vision of the future beyond capitalism. Why is it that 
even mass movements that create new organizational 
forms and accomplish a revolutionary overthrow get 
sucked into the illusion that the immediate object deter- 
mining life —today’s globally integrated production and 
free-flowing global capital markets— must forever be 
with us? 

As one way to probe into this, I want to look at one 
important, although much neglected, aspect of Hegel’s 
thought— his critique of intuitionism, or the kind of think- 
ing which mistakes the immediate objects determining 
life for the nature of life itself. Hegel’s critique of immedi- 
ate knowledge or intuition is central to his greatest philo- 
sophic work, The Phenomenology of Spirit . 1 * * * 

HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY, 1806 

Hegel’s Phenomenology was written under the impact 
of the 1789 French Revolution. In 1806, as Hegel finished 
the Phenomenology, he watched Napoleon march into his 
city of Jena. So when Hegel writes in the Preface to the 
Phenomenology that “ours is a birth-time and period of 
transition to a new era,” it was very concrete. 

Yet Hegel complains in the Preface that this new revo- 
lutionary impulse doesn’t mean we can be satisfied with 
new philosophers like F.W.J. Schelling, who in trying to 
capture the spirit of the revolution, got swept up in the 
bare feeling of the true as subjective self-development. 

The true as subjective self-development has to be 
proven in all the wealth of experience. The revolution 
cleared the deck of old thinking and old fixed social cate- 
gories, but Hegel warned that it was still defective, in that 
the new reality issuing from it was only a bare beginning 
in realizing the power of subjectivity in all the concrete 
ways we experience reality. 

The revolution concentrated a problem in 
Hegel’s mind. It was the problem that even when 
the idea of freedom creates a new reality through a 
revolutionary movement, there is the pull to relate 
to the new immediate world in the manner of the 
naive “natural” view of things. 

The naive “natural” view of things is to view objects as 
a positive content standing against an external and nega- 
tive consciousness. A moment of sense certainly, for exam- 
ple, tells us that it is night. The problem is that night 
changes to day and the truth of the statement “It is night” 
becomes stale. Hegel is saying that while we naively start 
by thinking that night is an external object that we gain 
knowledge of through sense certainty, what we really 
learn, if we follow our development closely, is that the 
object’s truth is in our own consciousness. The concept of 
“now,” the unity that holds day and night together, is not 
outside us but is wholly within our consciousness. 

Whatever the experiences analyzed by Hegel in the 
long trek of the Phenomenology, consciousness works out 
the ways in which it knows the object as itself. He char- 
acterizes the moments of development in the 
Phenomenology as circles where consciousness comes 
back to confront its object anew with a deeper compre- 
hension of its own implication in it— with a deeper com- 
prehension, as Hegel says in the Preface, that the true is 
not only substance but subject as well. Hegel provides the 
ladder from everyday experience to “Absolute Knowledge” 
for anyone who wants to undergo the strenuous climb. 

In the last chapter of the Phenomenology, “Absolute 
Knowledge,” Hegel returns to the birth-time of history 
that he spoke of in the Preface, except that this time 
“History, is a conscious self-mediating process,” and when 
Spirit “starts afresh to bring itself to maturity^ it has pre- 
served within itself the “whole gallery of recollected pre- 
vious spiritual forms.” 

Hegel spells this out in its final paragraph: “The goal, 
Absolute Knowing, or Spirit that knows itself as Spirit, 
has for its path the recollection of the Spirits as they are in 
themselves and as they accomplish the organization of 
their realm. Their preservation, regarded from the side of 
their free existence appearing in the form of contingency, is 
History; but regarded from the side of their philosophical- 
ly comprehended organization, it is the Science of 
Knowing in the sphere of appearance: the two together, 
comprehended History, form at once the recollection and 
the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit.” 

THE PHENOMENOLOGY REVISITED IN 1827 

If we take a brief look at how history unfolded in 
Hegel’s own lifetime and how it led him to revisit the 
Phenomenology and its abstract result, it will be easier to 
comprehend what Hegel means here by recollection and 
organization. 

Toward the end of his life, Hegel had to deal with the 
popularity of the philosophy of intuitionism or immedi- 
ate knowledge. This philosophy reasserts faith by explic- 
itly rejecting all method. In his 1827 introduction to his 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, Hegel 
repeats his view from the 1817 edition of that work that 
he considers the Phenomenology to be the first part of 


1. This essay grew out of last year’s discussions around the 25th 

anniversary of the publication of Philosophy and Revolution by 

Raya Dunayevskaya. See especially the expanded 1989 edition of. 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and From Marx 

to Mao (New York: Columbia University Press) with 

Dunayevskaya ’s letter on organization and Hegel's critique of 
intuitionism. 


his system of Philosophy. However, in the 1827 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Hegel added a whole new introductory 
section on Attitudes to Objectivity in order to re-create a 
distillation of the speculative historical perspective of 
the Phenomenology. In light of a different historic 
period, Hegel explicates something new about the rela- 
tion between the self-realizing goal of freedom and the 
dialectic. 

In his new introductory section on Attitudes to 
Objectivity Hegel traces out the history of thought. 

He calls all forms of pre-Kan tian dogmatic meta- 
physics the first attitude toward objectivity. 

Kantian empiricism and criticism constitutes a sec- 
ond attitude. Since Hegel’s own dialectic was so 
much a critical response to Kant’s, one would think 
that would be the third attitude. But 1827 was not 
1806. You had the Restoration of the monarchy and 
with it a growing impatience. F.H. Jacobi’s doctrine 
of immediate knowledge or faith that takes what- 
ever is found in immediate consciousness for the 
truth had gained a following. So Hegel included it 
within a whole new third attitude which he char- 
acterized as a backward, rather than a forward, 
movement. 

The problem Hegel wanted to address is that there 
would always be this pull back into immediate natural 
consciousness unless the dialectic in and for itself was 
made explicit. Thus the opposite of Recollection is the 
anti-dialectic. Recollection proves that it is “false.. .to for- 
get that in the very act of mediation the mediation van- 
ishes.” Hegel’s whole system is to hold fast to the vanished 
mediating power of the negative which generates the new 
immediacy: “to show that, in point of fact, there is knowl- 
edge which advances neither 
by unmixed immediacy nor 
by unmixed mediation, we B f J 1 1 • U iSTj 1 [ 1 
can point to the example of 
Logic and the whole of phi- 
losophy.” 2 You can still get rough notes 
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Such a perspective is 
needed because the prevail- 
ing view is that Hegel was an extreme political conserva- 
tive. In fact, today’s Hegel scholars have shown that he 
was not as conservative as most, especially on the Left, 
presume. 3 The focus here is not on the traditional forms 
of organizations like craft guilds and the church, which 
did interest Hegel, but rather on how Hegel worked out 
the relationship between the overall concept of organiza- 
tion and his dialectic. 

While for Hegel an important manifestation of organi- 
zation was the church, he especially focused on the 
autonomous, self-governing, non-hierarchical Protestant 
churches wherein organization would be entrusted to 
“general insight and culture.” As Hegel once put it, “our 
universities and schools are our church” (Hegel to 
Niethammer, July 12, 1816). Hegel felt that decentralized 
organizational forms were the best way to realize the 
ideals of liberty unleashed by the French Revolution as he 
also fought dogmatic and hierarchical tendencies in the 
Protestant church in Bavaria (Hegel to Niethammer, 
November, 1807). 

Even in the Restoration’s early stages after 1815, Hegel 
remained sanguine about the realization of the promise of 
liberty unleashed by the French Revolution. Again, in 
Hegel’s view, this realization would be accomplished 
through the local democracy of self-governing churches as 
the wellspring of culture and learning. When some of the 
modest reforms initiated by Napoleon in Bavaria were 
being retracted, Hegel wrote to his friend Niethammer, 
these were “ephemeral... paltry paper successes of human 
ants, fleas, and bugs.” 

“I adhere,” wrote Hegel in the same letter, “to the view 
that the world spirit has given the age marching orders. 
These orders are being obeyed. The world spirit, this 
essential power, proceeds irresistibly like a closely drawn 
armored phalanx advancing with imperceptible move- 
ment...” 

This image of inevitable steady progress of world spirit 
is often used against Hegel without noting his many qual- 
ifications, even when he was most optimistic. In the 


2. The Logic of Hegel, trans. Wiliam Wallace (Oxford, 1968) 
para. 75. 

3. Jacques UHondt and others have proven this point in a way 
an essay of this length obviously cannot. See DHondt, Hegel in 
his Time, trans. John Burbidge (Peterborough, Ontario, 
Broadview Press, 1988). 


Phenomenology, spirit often advances only to encounter a 
more total form of a previous stage of alienation. Even 
more important is that Hegel’s critics fail to note Hegel’s 
later view in the 1827 Encyclopedia that the movement of 
history not only included outright retrogression but also 
that the opposite of that retrogression is digging into 
dialectic in and for itself. However, that was not so clear 
in the first edition of the Encyclopedia in 1817. 

Things changed when political retrogression got much 
worse after March 1819. Karl Sand, a member of the 
German student movement fighting the reaction, com- 
mitted an individual act of terror, assassinating a reac- 
tionary playwright, August Kotzebue, and thereby trig- 
gered an authoritarian crackdown. Sand was a follower of 
the Jacobian philosophy of immediate feeling through his 
teacher Jacob Fries. Fries extended Jacobi’s philosophy to 
a tendency of political romanticism, to the idea of acting 
on the basis of immediate feelings. This is not unlike some 
of the action oriented, anti-theoretic tendencies among 
students in the 1960s. There were many tendenties in the 
1820s German student movement, which in general was 
striving to modernize Germany along the lines of France. 
Some students were sympathetic to Hegel. 

Friedrich Carove, whom Hegel picked to be his first 
teaching assistant, was one such student. Carove was 
rejected by the police. Hegel’s second teaching assistant, 
Leopold von Henning, was arrested by the Prussian 
police a year later. In September 1819 the German 
Confederation issued the Karlsbad Decrees which set up 
strict censorship and an inquisition against religious 
heresy in literature and educational institutions. Hegel 
himself was criticized for heresy and undermining the 
foundations of faith. This was such a problem to him 

that the Protestant Hegel 
wrote to his wife that “the 
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critique. The doctrine of 
intuitionism or immediate knowledge blocked critique 
and the possibility of transcending religion in philoso- 
phy. In the Preface to the 1827 Encyclopedia Hegel says 
that the only way for religion to intersect with the high- 
er form of philosophy is for it to submit the heart’s reli- 
giosity which “persists in clinging to its.. .unintelligent 
intensity” to the “authority of spirit” and its “intelligent 
expansion of doctrine.”5 

Against Jacobi who “has no other authority than per- 
sonal revelation,” Hegel saw something superior in the 
Church which at least was disciplined by a “copious body 
of objective truth, a system of knowledge and doctrine.”^ 
Jacobi’s immediate knowledge provided a philosophic 
cover for the primacy of the heart. It blocked critique 
because, unlike the immediate natural consciousness as it 
emerged historically, this immediacy was thoughtfully 
asserted. 

Now the dialectic proof that immediacy emerged from 
mediation, the principle of philosophy as history’s “con- 
scious self mediating process,” could not stop with recol- 
lection of free contingent History in the philosopher’s 
head. Now Hegel makes more concrete what was only 
implied in the last paragraph of the Phenomenology, i.e., 
that philosophy must consciously unite with organization 
and be its “intelligent expansion of doctrine.” Indeed, a 
retrogression of a thoughtfully asserted immediacy, or 
intuitionism, forces the issue of explicitly making dialec- 
tic philosophy’s underlying speculative standpoint itself 
the basis of organizational discipline. 

Hegel was reaching for a concept of organization disci- 
plined by the dialectic itself which can expose the lie, 
through its body of thought, of an unmediated immediacy 
posed by intuitionism. Only when the dialectic in and for 
itself consciously comes to the fore can the path to libera- 
tion be assured. Only then is the new recognized as 
belonging wholly to the speculative dialectic moment; 
only then is the power of thought not lost in any new 
immediacy. 

What Marx did in his day and Marxist-Humanism is 
trying to do in ours, without any direct “copying” of Hegel, 
is to work out a principle of revolutionary organization on 
such a foundation, an issue which News & Letters will 
deal with more in the fixture. 

4. The Logic of Hegel, p. xx. 

5. Ibid, p. xxi. 

6. Ibid, para. 63. 
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THE LEFT, THE KLA, 

AND THE AFTERMATH OF GENOCIDE 


Readers' Views 


In the aftermath of the Serbian 
assault on Kosova, some things are 
becoming clearer— for instance, that 
those Apache helicopters which were 
never used against Milosevic’s forces 
were actually meant to threaten the 
KLA. Now the bourgeois press has begun 
editorializing about the KLA as the 
“greatest threat to peace remaining” in 
Kosova. This order-mongering begs a 
huge question: where is the outrage 
about what we are now seeing? The 
mass graves, the many thousands dead, 
whole, villages turned into concentration 
camps holding 60,000 “human shields.” 

Yes, Milosevic is finally an indicted 
war criminal, but he remains in power 
and, in disarming the KLA, NATO is car- 
rying out the express wishes of his gov- 
ernment. NATO and much of the Left as 
well, will no doubt try to use the KLA 
and the profound desire for indepen- 
dence among the Kosovar people to alibi 
their own silence and total lack of 
humanity. Gerard Emmett 

Chicago 

* * * 

We are seeing greater and greater dis- 
orientation of the Left everywhere. It is 
evident in the disparate views of left 
intellectuals in France, Germany and 
Italy. Former pacifists argue in favor of 
“war” and other ultra pacifists call for an 
immediate end of war without saying a 
word of how to stop the Serbian violence 
in Kosova. Even the Right is divided; 
they were supposed to defend NATO but 
the German right was very cautious 
about doing so. The demonstrations 
were a strange mix of Serbs, pacifists, 
leftists and rightists against NATO. In 
this country (as in France) communists 
and right-wing skinheads were together 
in opposing the bombardment but had 
nothing to say about Kosovo. Almost half 
of the Social Democratic Party congress 
delegates here in Prague signed a letter 
of sympathy to the Yugoslav ambassador 
and a group of the party’s deputies went 
to Belgrade on a “fact-finding” mission 
but when asked on their return about 
Kosovo they simply said one of their col- 
leagues had been in Tirana and they had 
heard enough of the suffering there. 

Stephen Steiger 
Prague 

* * * 

The Detroit chapter of the Labor 
Party reflects much of the division in the 
Left on Kosova. At its June meeting a 
resolution was submitted to stop the 
U.S./NATO bombing and get their troops 
out of the Balkans. But an amendment 
was then also submitted opposing 
Milosevic’s ethnic cleansing and calling 
for support for Kosovar self-determina- 
tion. There was considerable discussion 
on both the resolution and the amend- 
ment but action was postponed until the 
August meeting. 

Labor Party member 
Detroit 

* * * 

I do not agree with your stand re the 
bombing of Kosovo. There are other 
means of bringing Milosevic to heel 
which would not have resulted in great- 
ly escalated human suffering, both to the 
Albanians and the Serbs. The Serbs who 
are an opposition group, such as those of 
us who support N&L, ineffective as we 
may be, nonetheless should be encour- 
aged. Do not be misled into thinking the 
bombing was not self-serving. 

Longtime supporter 
Vancouver 

* * * 

With rather few honorable exceptions, 
the response of the Left has been dis- 
graceful. Left-wing commentators have 
been so fixated on denouncing NATO 
that they have treated as secondary the 
life-or-death struggle of a people facing 
genocide. This includes writers who have 
been impressive on other world issues, 
such as John Pilger, who did admirable 
work on Cambodia and East Timor. At 
this century’s end there is a new great 
divide in politics— are you for the libera- 
tion of Kosova or not? That is about far 
more than Kosova. It’s about freedom 
and humanity worldwide. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

While I appreciated the passionate 
appeal in the May editorial to support 
the Kosovars’ right to be Subjects of their 
own history, I was shocked a revolution- 


ary paper would fail to oppose not only 
Milosevic’s genocide but the U.S.’s impe- 
rialist bombing as also barbaric state 
terror against a people. Further, while I 
applaud the editorial’s support for the 
Kosovar people, it would be wrong to 
narrow such support to one military- 
political organization, the KLA, of whom 
we know very little. N&L has always 
supported the Irish and Palestinian free- 
dom struggles without supporting either 
the IRA or the PLO. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

When NATO peacekeepers entered 
Bosnia after the Dayton accords, they 
shied away from confronting the armed 
Serbian fascists who were given control 
of half the country, refused to arrest the 
indicted war criminals Karadzic and 
Mladic, and failed to stop a new wave of 
burnings of Muslims’ houses. Today we 
see well-armed NATO peacekeepers in 
Kosova describe Kosovar freedom fight- 
ers as a “threat to public safety” and 
demand that they disarm. Isn’t it telling 
what is and what is not considered a 
threat to the public? 

Bosnia/Kosova solidarity activist 
Tennessee 

* * * 

There are those who oppose 
Milosevic’s ethnic cleansing but won’t 
support the KLA because they claim 
they don’t “know” about them. The 
“Voice of the Kosovar resistance” in the 
June issue can help them take a stand. 
It proves that in the Kosovar people’s 
opposition to ethnic cleansing there is a 
hope for a new humanism. Milosevic 
keeps capitalist relations going and 
stays in power through narrow national- 
ism. Sejdiiu’s voice made the opposition 
to Milosevic concrete. Urszula 

California 

* * * 

I’ve been following a number of 
European magazines and papers as well 
as N&L on the question of Kosova and 
find N&L indispensable! While the 
NATO attack was going on I read 
Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western ‘Civilization’ and found it 
showed clearly what is at stake. The 
position N&L has taken— one which is 
against the NATO attack and at the 
same time stands with the people of 
Kosova— is the only one that represents 
a real internationalism. Worker 


Amsterdam 



CAPITAL AND LABOR 

In last month’s Archives column on 
“Some Fundamentals of Marxism 
against pseudo-Marxism,” Raya 
Dunayevskaya speaks about the inver- 
sion of subject and object. She says capi- 
tal uses labor to personify capital and 
reify people. This relation between capi- 
tal and labor became very alive to me 
when I went to Watsonville to interview 
workers at Coastal Berry who just lost 
their UFW election. If I had not just gone 
through our classes, it wouldn’t have 
occurred to me to ask the workers how 
they view the new technology in the last 
ten years. The investment in pesticides 
and machines has grown fantastically. 
The genetic/chemical-enhanced straw- 
berries are now the size of apples. This 
has gone hand in hand with an incredi- 
ble effort to suck more and more surplus 
value out of living labor. 

Mitch 

California 

* * * 

In the UK over the past 20 years the 
number of organized workers has fallen 
by about five million. The number is now 
rising again, but it’s against the back- 
ground of well-established anti-labor 
laws. Anumber of factors are involved: a 
bullish attitude by the employers; 
defeats across industries; victimization 
of labor activists; the increased role of 
industrial tribunals. But the most signif- 
icant is the new labour reformism. How 
does labour now defend itself? Some by 


sickness and absentism, industrial sabo- 
tage and time-waiting. It is highly 
unlikely that new confidence and organi- 
zation will develop unless some new 
ideas and methods are found. At this low 
tide and defensive time, it is good that 
News & Letters is encouraging the’ 
debate. Pat Duffy 

England 

* * * 

I read in the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution that a South Georgia recy- 
cling plant fired its workers who had 
been hired off welfare to sort trash for 
$5.25 an hour, and replaced them with 
free convict labor. The plant is owned by 
a government authority but operated by 
a private company. A Georgia law pro- 
hibits prisoners taking the place of paid 
employees but they got around it by hav- 
ing the authority pay workers directly to 
avoid the legal prohibition against 
inmates working for a private sector. 
When questioned about it, the board 
chairman of the Crisp County Solid 
Waste Management Authority that owns 
the facility said, “I think those inmates 
cost about $30,000 a year to house so yoli 
can’t say they’re working for free.” 

Prisoner rights activist 
Illinois 

* * * 

At the Sealy Mattress plant where I 
work 95% of the people recently hired 
have been Mexican. They used to hire a 
lot more Blacks. They want to make fit 
like the non-union plant in Fort Worth, 
Texas, which was 90% Mexican and 
where the pay was even lower than ours 
here. If we don’t get a lot of the Latinos 
to become union members, we will soon 
be non-union, too. Our union. Local 282 
of the Furniture Workers, is not making 
a discrimination charge because we don’t 
want it to seem that we’re against 
Latinos. We’re dealing with the situation 
by organizing them. Some have joined 
up already. Black worker 

Memphis 

* * * 

Working Carpenters for a Stronger 
Union has won a striking victory! Their 
wildcat strike in San Francisco (reported 
in the June N&L), has just forced the 
UCB General President to order a new 
vote on extending the contract that wa$ 
being shoved down their throats. They 
want everyone to know this was only the 
first battle and that they are stepping up 
their activities. They still need a decent 
contract and their fight to take back 
their union is spreading. In New York a 
walkout is in the making to demand one 
member, one vote. In Chicago organizing 
is going on for a similar action. There’s 
definately more to come. 

Activist 
San Francisco 


ISRAEL’S DISAPPEARING 
OPTIMISM 

The victory of Ehud Barak in the 
recent elections is regarded as a stun- 
ning triumph for the peace bloc in the 
Middle East, after three bleak years of 
Netanyahu’s rule that led to the freezing 
of the peace process, the unfulfilled Oslo 
agreements, confiscation of Palestinian; 
land, demolishment of Palestinian 
homes and deliberately violated human 
rights. But the statements made by 
Barak after his election have both posi- 
tive and negative points. His declaration 
that Jerusalem will remain the undivid- 
ed and eternal capital of Israel and the 
settlements will always remain under 
Israeli sovereignty are clearly obstacles 
on the road to peace. On the other hand, 
his declaration on the Golan Heights and! 
South Lebanon have been positive. 

We regard his ascendancy to office 
with cautious optimism. The new! 
Knesset tilts more towards peace than 
the previous Israeli parliament. For the 
first time in the history of Israel, an 
Arab woman is entering the Knesset. 
Husniyyeh Jabara lives in Al-Taybeh 
and represents Meretz. 

Latif Dori 
Jerusalem 

sjc * * 

Now that Israel’s new Prime Minister, 
Barak, wants to bring not only the reli- 
gious-conservative Shas but also Ariel 
Sharon’s Likud Party into his cabinet,, 
will someone tell me what was all the! 


fuss about having voted out Netanyahu? 
Israeli politicans have long realized that 
it’s OK to allow small pockets of 
Palestinian land on the West Bank to 
achieve “autonomy” so long as all effec- 
tive power is kept in Israeli hands. By 
accepting the Right into his cabinet, 
Barak is showing that he plans on going 
no further than his predecessors. If the 
leftist Meretz remains in the cabinet 
after all of this, it will lose all legitimacy. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

* * * 

The top political echelon in Israel is 
now studded with former generals who 
made the leap into civilian life without 
any pause for de-mobilization. They 
carry the values, systems, and mind-set 
of the military. Do those who make war 
also have special talents for making 
peace? An odd thought. It’s time to call 
on those who are not army-trained— 
women, children, conscientious objec- 
tors, and the elderly who have forgotten 
their marching orders— to join the nego- 
tiating teams. We have a special edge. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 



- CARNIVAL AGAINST 


CAPITALISM’ 

Around 4,000 people mobilized for a 
“Carnival Against Capitalism” here on 
June 18. By publicising for the event on 
the Internet the organizers circumvent- 
ed the 1995 Criminal Justice Act which 
the Tories brought in to restrict events 
like this. Instead of a march pre- 
arranged with police approval which 
would get only media attention, this 
time they didn’t consult the police at all. 
The first thing they did was occupy the 
main railway station in the financial 
center, which the police duly closed. 
Having achieved that, the protesters 
flooded into the streets while radical 
cyclists blocked the streets and snarled 
traffic. With the area effectively cleared 
of vehicles it was time for afternoon car- 
nival. “Symbols” of authority were duly 
assaulted with paint and bricks but the 
ensuing injuries were all police-inflicted. 
The financiers and the New Labour gov- 
ernment were outraged but a lot of the 
public watched it on TV with some glee. 

Dave Black 
London 


ETHNIC CLEANSING IN 
AMERICA 

A few weeks ago, a Black man named 
Willie Roy Foster was dragged by whites 
in Holly Springs, Mississippi. He was in 
a coma for over a week and a great 
amount of his skin was dragged off. He is 
now getting better slowly. The residents 
say it was a hate crime but the sheriff 
says there is no proof. There was a 
protest rally in Holly Springs but noth- 
ing about it in the papers. They are try- 
ing to hush it up and we should try to get 
the word out. 

African American and proud 
Mississippi 

* * * 

I appreciated Lou Turner’s column last 
month on the Tulsa, Oklahoma, African- 
American massacre of 1921. 1 considered 
myself fairly knowledgeable about Black 
history in the U.S. but I had never read 
or heard of this atrocity before. I felt 
some apprehension a few times, however, 
when references were made to “white 
America” that might have given the 
impression that all white Americans are 
prejudiced and opposed to Blacks. While 
our state-capitalist economic and politi- 
cal system engenders and supports 
racism I feel we have to differentiate 
between the white racism our rulers fos- 
ter and the many whites, including work- 
ers, who daily fight alongside Blacks to 
eliminate all discrimination. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 






FIGHTING 

POLICE 

BRUTALITY 


I’ve been to a number of demonstra- 
tions at Chicago Police Headquarters, 
but at the one following the police mur- 
ders of LaTanya Haggerty and Robert 
Russ, for the first time I saw barricades 
up around the building and the sidewalk 
closed. It was high security. One Black 
woman, seeing the demonstrators, told 
me: “People are thinking very hard 
about these shootings.” This is of key 
importance. Police aren’t worried about 
violence. They are afraid of a New York- 
style mass movement emerging here, 
and they are afraid that their privilege 
to domineer and brutalize will now be 
seriously questioned. They are too late 
with their show of intimidation. It’s 
already happening. Protester 

Chicago 

* * * 

The deadly weight of racist stereo- 
types against young Black men hit home 
to me after the killing of Bobby Russ 
when the initial police reports tried to 
portray him as a “thug.” Two days later 
at a “memorial” (read: defamation) meet- 
ing at Northwestern where Bobby was a 
student, the university pastor kept total- 
ly silent on the circumstances of his 
killing, giving the impression it was his 
own fault. Northwestern’s football coach 
did his share of character assassination 
with stupid remarks about his academic 
standing. His friends tried to defend him 
by saying he only looked big and scarey 
but anyone who knew him knew he was 
a teddy bear. That’s why his nickname 
was “Fluff.” It took statements and 
protests by Black and progressive stu- 
dents and faculty to put the focus where 
i it belonged, on the brutal, murderous 
role of the police. 

Northwestern student 
Evanston, IL 

* * * 

People here were rightly outraged 
when an unarmed 17-year-old Black 
man was gunned down after leaving his 
high school graduation party, because he 
couldn’t get his gold chain off fast 
enough for the thug who wanted it. But 
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why is this murder treated differently 
than the murders that same week of two 
also-unarmed Black people by Chicago 
cops in so-called “routine” traffic stops. 
As of now, the chain-thief killer is in jail 
and the thugs in uniform are still on the 
job. MJG 

Chicago 

* * * 

It was reported in your article on 
“Marchers protest police brutality” (May 
N&L), that the crowd booed when high- 
er pay for police was discussed. I would 
contend that a well-paid, well-educated 
police force can only benefit society. Even 
in your country there are many who 
decry police brutality and who are in a 
position to do something about it. High 
standards for those hired must be cou- 
pled with commensurate compensation. 

Supporter 
British Columbia 
* * * 

We joined the protest against the 
police slaying of LaTanya Haggerty and 
Bobby Russ when we were visiting in 
Chicago. Do the protest leaders realize 
that police repression is a problem in 
every country? I looked at the mounted 
police and wondered if they were there to 
beat the protesters as they do in Mexico 
City. Just this year, a huge line of mount- 
ed police beat school teachers who were 
demonstrating against the government 
ending free public education. They broke 
up the demonstration, swinging trun- 
cheons all the way. 

Two companeras 
Mexico City 


WHAT ARE THE 
PROMISE KEEPERS? 

In Terry Moon’s article on the Promise 
Keepers (June N&L), she wrote that 
those protesting the PK reject bigotry, 
even when enclosed in religiosity. But in 
her first paragraph she calls PK a “noto- 
rious, misogynist, right-wing, fundamen- 
talist Christian cult.” When you call 
someone a name isn’t that a form of big- 
otry? Shouldn’t you just attack the issue? 
Environmental Justice Activist 
Memphis 

* * * 

We have to be careful of groups rising 
up like the Promise Keepers. It is just a 
hate group. It should be called the Satan 
Coalition. They get their funding from 
the Republicans who want you to think 


it’s OK to think like David Duke and the 
KKK. Once people figure out the PK is 
just another form of extremism they 
don’t come to their meetings. 

Doris Bradshaw 
Memphis 

• 

WHO IS THE MURDERER? 

This country reached a new low point 
on May 20 when a jury in New York con- 
victed Tabitha Walrond of murder in the 
death of her infant son, Tyler. Tabitha 
was 19 when she had Tyler. She did 
everything right, went to all her pre- 
natal visits, read about pregnancy and 
decided to breastfeed her baby. She was 
not told that her breast-reduction 
surgery could affect the quantity and 
quality of the milk she might produce. 
When she tried to take Tyler for follow- 
up care she was turned away because his 
medicaid card had not arrived. By the 
time it did, her baby had died of malnu- 
trition. 

Yet in this punishment-happy society 
the prosecutor was able to convince a 
jury that she was a murderer. This soci- 
ety could not provide a simple medical 
checkup for a baby but is ready to put 
the mother in prison! 

Outraged women’s liberationist 
California 


CHINA AND ITS CARDS 

Bob McGuire’s article on China (June 
N&L) was outstanding. It is profound to 
show foreign policy is for internal con- 
sumption and that nationalism is one of 
the cards used for disguising class differ- 
ences. 

Observer 

California 

* * * 

There was a strange dynamic in the 
article on China. We saw how China 
transported people in state buses to the 
anti-American demonstrations, using 
the hate its people felt toward America 
for bombing the embassy in Belgrade in 
order to divert them from remembering 
Tiananmen. But then the masses had to 
be toned down because the rulers were 
afraid they were going to get out of hand. 
We are always being told that China has 
control over its people. It is good to see 
that hold may not be so solid. 

John 
San Francisco 
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EDUCATION FOR FAILURE? 

It seems to me as though the school 
system here is set up for the children to 
fail. There was a deadline for children to 
sign up for summer school. But there 
were hundreds who couldn’t get into a 
class they needed. We’re operating on a 
computer system but they act as if they 
don’t know how many children failed a 
class and would need to go to summer 
school. One teacher told me they don’t 
have enough teachers. I believe they just 
don’t want to have to pay substitute 
teachers. What are these children to do? 
A majority of them are Black. 

Single Black parent 
Memphis 


KEEPING A LEGACY ALIVE 

Tb speak of Felix Martin as a “was” is 
not right. Knowing his impact on the 
movement for Freedom, the term is “is” 
because his- work lives on in everyone he 
touched with the Idea of Freedom. 

David Anderson 
California 

What you said in the In Memoriam to 
Felix Martin in the May issue about the 
way he introduced everyone he met to 
Marxist-Humanism made me recall the 
time when I lived in Los Angeles and 
went to a grocery store with him and he 
talked revolution to the butcher there. 
Everywhere we went he would introduce 
me as a “proletariat.” What I remember 
most about him was that he talked revo- 
lution all the time and not just at meet- 
ings and political activities. 

Worker 

Colorado 

* * * 

I was very grieved to hear of Felix 
Martin’s passing. I’m enclosing a dona- 
tion in his memory. Perhaps it could go 
towards the newspaper and subscrip- 
tions for people who are unable to sub- 
scribe. I know how important the paper 
was to him. Longtime supporter 
Belmont, Cal. 

■FroOURREADiRSnH 


Our thanks to all those who have 
responded to our Appeal for help 
to keep N&L going. 

It was never more needed! Has 
your donation been sent in? 
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Black/Red View 


Black leadership silence on Mumia 


by John Alan 

The news media across the country have paid little 
attention to the large and small demonstrations demand- 
ing a new trial for Mumia Abu-Jamal. The so-called liber- 
al press has failed to expose in depth how Mumia was rail- 
roaded for the murder of a white Philadelphia policeman 
on dubious hearsay and contradictory material evidence. 

To their credit, the established Black leadership has 
called for a new trial for Mumia. For example, see the 
Congressional Black Caucus Statement on Mumia Abu- 
Jamal of April 23, 1999. Yet they have shown no interest 
in building a mass movement to bring sufficient pressure 
on the state to grant a new trial. 

Neither Jesse Jackson, who got a tremendous amount 
of media coverage when he went to Yugoslavia to get 
Milosevic to release American prisoners of war, nor Julian 
Bond of the NAACP nor the Reverend A1 Sharpton has 
spoken at any of the recent mass demonstrations opposing 
the legal lynching of Mumia. 

Mumia is not the usual type of Black victim; he was not 
killed by a hail of bullets fired by white cops simply 
because he was Black and therefore assumed armed and 
dangerous. Mumia is an activist with a long history of 
opposing police terror in Philadelphia. There is no doubt 
police wanted to get him convicted. 

TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

A recent report by Amnesty International, “Killing with 
Prejudice: Race and the Death Penalty in the USA,” says 
that they have collected evidence that the rate at which 
African Americans charged with killing a white person are 
sentenced to death is “eleven times higher than in the 


example, Odell Waller, a poor sharecropper in Virginia, 
got into an argument with his landowner over his share of 
the tobacco crop and his refusal to pay for Waller’s moth- 
er’s services as a midwife and a nurse. During this argu- 
ment, the white landowner was killed. 

Waller was sentenced to death, and there was an 
attempt, in which I was involved, to make his case a 
national issue. Even Mrs. Roosevelt came out in support 
of Waller, saying that he should not be executed. Neither 
the NAACP nor any prominent Black leader wanted to 
touch this case, and Waller was executed in 1941. With the 
country on the verge of war, Black leadership was reluc- 
tant to encourage massive mobilization on such an issue. 

In another famous case in 1931 nine Afro-American 
adolescents were arrested in Scottsboro, Ala., charged 
with raping white women and sentenced to death without 
benefit of an attorney. The NAACP at that time thought 
that this case should be appealed through the courts and 
they hired a prominent lawyer, Clarence D arrow. W.E.B. 
DuBois was opposed to any mass activity in support of 
this case, which the Communist Party was doing, calling 
it “bull in the china shop” activity. 

What saved these boys from an immediate execution 
were massive demonstrations across the country in the 
Black communities, churches and also in Europe. Raya 
Dunayevskaya was prominently involved in organizing 
for this case. The massive activity put America on trial in 
the eyes of the world. 


We need to help to build a similar movement today to 
save Mumia. We need to appeal to every segment of the 
population to turn this situation around. 

LEADERS VS. YOUTH 

The present overall indifference that the Black middle- 
class leaders have to building a mass movement to gain a 
new trial for Mumia reflects their own total 
commitment to the concept that freedom and the full 
development of humanity can be achieved in a capitalist 
society. 

The absence of the established Black leadership in the 
ranks of those who are building a movement for Mumia’s 
life stands in contrast to the dramatic presence of a new 
generation of youth of all races and ethnic groups. They 
have brought a new dynamic militancy to the Free 
Mumia! demonstrations, and they have identified the 
struggle for Mumia’s freedom with their own struggles. 

The Free Mumia! demonstrations must continue and 
grow larger in every city of this country. On the West 
Coast, in the San Francisco area, more demonstrations 
are being planned and youth organizations will again be 
prominently represented. Large demonstrations are 
bound to shake up the establishment, open the media and 
let the country and the world know that in the United 
States racist injustice threatens the life of a Black man. 
This one man represents more than one individual; his 
case is a challenge to this whole racist system. 


Black World 


Felix Martin, American revolutionary 


(Continued from page 1) 


the 1974 UAW convention which belatedly recognized the 


murder of a Black victim by a white person.” 

The report went on: “Recent research into the attitudes 
of jurors in capital cases sheds a disturbing light on a 
process which may be far less impartial than the require- 
ments of justice demand. It shows that ethnic bias does 
not always stop at the door of the jury room. Comments 
made under anonymity by some jurors include: “He (the 
defendant) was a big man who looked like a c rimin al... He 
was big and Black and kind of ugly. So I guess, when I saw 
him I thought he fits the part.’” 

Amnesty International’s report verifies what African 
Americans have long known, that racism is an ingrained 
characteristic of the U.S. judicial system. From historical 
experience, they understand that U.S. racism has its 
ground in the development of American capitalism that 
had its beginning with the exploitation of African slave 
labor. And every successful effort to modify and change the 
practice of U.S. racism was the result of great Black mass 
movements that have upset and radically changed race 
and class relations in American society. 

In the absence of a movement even nationally publi- 
cized cases have a hard time succeeding. In 1939, for 


political enemies. Ford with his anti-busing statements and 
the school board in Boston are the demagogues that keep 
exploiting the situation.... 

Why is the government spending all this effort to divide 
the working class? It goes back to the point of production. 
As long as they can keep white and Black apart, workers 
will not unite against what is happening in production. 

Felix Martin knew, profoundly, that the powerlessness 
of the white working class stemmed from the Achilles’ heel 
of American civilization— its racism. He also knew that it 
was what capitalism uses in its class warfare at the point 
of production. And in the mid and late 1970s, this pro- 
foundly class and race conscious white worker saw that 
the racist politics surrounding the anti-busing campaign 
were unseparated from the historic restructuring of capi- 
talist productive forces and the deep 1974-75 economic cri- 
sis then underway. 

He was exceptionally conscious of another division with- 
in the working class that kept it powerless. In a November 
1995 taped discussion with Felix Martin for the work-in- 
progress I’ve been engaged in, called “The Marxist- 
Humanist Statement on the Black Dimension,” he recalled 


Philosophic dialogue within prison walls 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from recent corre- 
spondence received by News & Letters from prisoners. 


Fighting ‘North/South Hispanic trip’ 


Could see Marx’s mind work 

I have studied the first two sections of the philosophical 
dialogue N&L is having on Marx’s Capital. I am finding 
the study most rewarding. As 1 read the “Rough Notes,” I 
could see Marx’s mind working: the necessity of a profound 
understanding of each historic epoch if one is to under- 
stand the polemical, or contradictory nature of existence; 
or the understanding that all things— all knowledge— are 
transitory, or in the process of becoming; all of these are in 
Marx’s Capital. 

It appears that because of Hegel, Marx was able to per- 
ceive his world through the eyes of dialectical materialism, 
rather than Kant’s dialectical 


I am a Mexican-American bom in 1953 and raised in 
the Los Angeles area. When I first came to prison in 1973 
I didn’t have to face this North and South Hispanic trip. 
We convicts did our time, kept our noses clean and stood 
up for one another when The Man came down on us, when 
we felt it was wrong. I must say California state prisons 
are a lot different now from when I first started off. 

You most likely have heard of the minders that have 
taken place here at Corcoran on the Security Housing 
Unit (SHU) exercise yard. It is very sad how these mur- 
ders came down. A fight was set up between inmates— 
"cockfighters”— by the yard gunners and higher up offi- 
cials. They ended up shooting the inmates dead in the 
yard! Five of the guards are now 


idealism. As a result of this new 

dialectic, and Marx’s own intel- \/OiC0S ffOm Within 
lectual courage, Marx was not 
only able to re-define labor as the Prison Walls 
both the abstract (labor as activ- . _ . c , . , 

ity, the source of value) and the U.A. bh el CIO D 
concrete (labor power as a com- 
modity itseiD, but was able to See literature ad 
force another place setting at the on page 7 to order. 

table of political economy— and 

that place was the laborer. 

With this new place setting emerged a new philosophy. It So 
was a philosophy of labor, a view that true history is to be ag 
found in the day-to-day concrete struggles for liberation. I 
believe this is where Marx takes his greatest leap above all c0 
other theoreticians. Here he negates the contradiction ur 
between theory and action, creating a new dialectic, a philo- db 
sophical praxis. What I am fascinated by— and terrified foi 
by— is Marx’s connection between the bourgeois’ perception so 

of a commodity and theology. The things we produce now Hi 
appear to define who we are and how we relate to one a 
another. The intellectual may well be deceived in that s/he m; 
is conditioned to the theology of the commodity, but the Bt 

worker is equally deceived not only in the theology but in hi 

the belief that s/he is engaged in “freely associated” labor. te: 

In Marx’s Capital we can see the creation of capitalism di< 

(the infinite division of labor as a result of the Industrial no 

Revolution), its life (the contradiction between the alien- 
ation and degradation of human labor and the increase in is 
creativity and productivity brought about by such divi- Ui 
sion), and its eventual demise as a result of this very con- th 
tradiction. I agree with Dunayevskaya that the “proletari- th 
an” does indeed “grasp the truth of the presents — at least pk 

subconsciously— I just think we are afraid of it. sfe 

— TJVI., Connecticut 



testifying against their own offi- 
cials and there is a yard video 
that was taken when the inmates 
were shot dead. 

These youngsters are fighting 
for something that they will 
never win, and the worst part is, 
The Man likes it like this. Ain’t 
that a trip! You come into the 
joint now and the first thing they 
say is: “Are you a Northern or 
Southern Hispanic?” And if you’re not with them you’re 
against them. 

Like it says in Voices from within the Prison Walls, us 
convicts years ago fought for what we have today! I 
understand very well what George Jackson believed in 
about this prison system. He saw it coming and stood up 
for himself. I know homie Luis Talamantez (Bato) per- 
sonally. He was one of the “San Quentin Six” in the ’70s. 
Hugo Pinell was with Jackson back in the late ’60s when 
a guard got killed at Soledad Prison. Hugo got 
manslaughter for that charge and is now up at Pelican 
Bay SHU never getting out of the hole. He has been down 
in there 35 years, slammed down. But I don’t see this sys- 
tem changing anytime soon. What we convicts fought, 
died and spilled our bloods for is all being taken away and 
no one cares about it. 

You must keep your readers aware at all times of what 
is going on in these dungeons, especially the Control 
Units here. Maybe in time we can get to our youth and 
they can see some way to make changes themselves for 
the better. I pray that those who read the Ibices pam- 
phlet will share it with others so that they can under- 
stand what is really going on here behind the gray walls. 

— J.S., California 


fight led by Genora Johnson and the Women’s Emergency 
Brigade in helping bring about the UAW in the 1930s sit- 
down strikes. 

Back then they always brought up the “Battle of the 
Overpass” and sit-down strike. The only reason the workers 
inside the plant could “sit down"— and they had to be fed— 
was because of the women who fed them and fought the 
police outside the plant at the same time. It was easy to 
“sit,” but gettin’ up there and gettin’ the hell beat out of you, 
that’s where the battle was goin’ on. 

But they’re always trying to show that the battle was 
goin’ on the other way with the men, while trying to cut the 
women out. And I always saw that there must be a reason 
they don’t want the man and the woman together in this | 
battle. 

Walking the Kentucky hills and hollows in which this , 
great , working class militant and thinker grew up, and 
talking to the people who knew and struggled with him to 
eke out a hard life in Appalachia, put me in touch with the 
organic radicalism of the American working class charac- 
ter, which seems on the verge of being eclipsed by the ever 
deepening crisis of capitalist America today. 

But, I thought, how profound a moment in the develop- j 
ment of that organic radicalism of the American working 
class it must be to find its mind and aspirations expressed 
in a philosophy of revolution like Marxist-Humanism, and 
in turn contribute to the development of that philosophy. 
Like Charles Denby, the editor of News & Letters until his 
death in 1983, who also came out of the rural South, the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism was instrumental in 
developing Felix Martin’s class consciousness to the point 
where “action supersedes the subjectivity of purpose,” that 
is, where the “unity of theory and practice becomes the 
form of life out of which emerge totally new dimensions.”* 

The life of a militant Black worker like Charles Denby 
and that of a militant white worker like Felix Martin dis- 
close such “totally new dimensions” of the American work- 
ing class that we even get a glimpse of the future. In our 
1995 conversation, Felix Martin told me that one of the 
first things he started doing once he got over his 90 days 
probation in the plant was to write up grievances on fore- 
men for working in violation of the contract. “When you 
write up foremen for working,” he told me, “it was the way 
we got people hired in the plant. A foreman’s job was a fore- 
man’s job, and you didn’t do somebody’s job classification. 
If there’s too much work, they got to give work to someone 
else out on the street. That was a continuous battle.” 

In 1970, GM was hit by a national strike which saw 
workers and students unite at Felix Martin’s South Gate 
plant. Here too his revolutionary humanism, extending 
beyond the shopfloor, comes out when describing what he 
told students at a campus meeting with autoworkers: 

After I talked about automation, I told them how this 
system worked where teaching and education are so 
against workers who have to make a living. They teach the 
scientist to make machines to replace human beings, not to 
make it better for humanity, but to destroy humanity. 

Perhaps the most fitting epitaph to this original 
American working class philosopher was what he said in a 
dialogue with Charles Denby in the March 1983 issue of 
News & Letters on the occasion of the Marx centenary: 

When I first “met Marx” I saw that he recognized work- 
ers as being in their moving and doing. That was the great- 
est thing to me, because in this society no one ever sees 
workers as anything. Here was Marx talking about the 
workers having their own movement , their own self-devel- 
opment, and it was done so that you could see your own 
thinking and doing. It was not Marx telling me what to do, 
but recognizing what I was doing. 

Felix Martin leaves this legacy to the worldwide working 
class struggle. He understood what it would take for the 
American working class to lose its chains; and he never 
stopped striving for a world based on new human relations. 

*Thi6 is quoted from Raya Dunayevskaya’s 1974 presentation tc 
the Hegel Society of America, “Hegel’s Absolute as New 
Beginning,” in Art and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy, ed. Warier 
Steinkraus and Kenneth Schmitz, 1980. 
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Nationwide movements against police brutality grow 


(Continued from page 1) 

energetic local movement against a broad range of police 
abuses and distortions in the criminal justice system. At 
least three organizations of family members of people who 
have suffered at the hands of police and racist courts are 
in existence in Chicago. They have been holding frequent 
planning meetings as well as conducting regular protests 
at the doors of the mayor’s office inside City Hall. 

Members of these organizations were among the 500 
who marched on police headquarters on June 17 to air 
their grievances at a Chicago Police Board meeting. As 
they gathered for this important march, a number of UPS 
trucks passed by with their drivers honking and display- 
ing supportive signs. One Black woman carried a photo- 
graph of a young man killed by police. She told News & 
Letters , “I’m not related to the person in this picture, but 
Fm here because Fve seen a lot of brutality in my neigh- 
borhood. Tbo much. It’s got to stop.” 

These local movements encompass the diversity of 
Chicago. Black, Latina, and white mothers, the clergy, res- 
idents of public housing and youth have all been active. 

NATIONWIDE MOVEMENT 

The growing number of those active in Chicago against 
police brutality are in step with a nationwide phenomenon. 
The recent and brutal police murders of Tyisha Miller in 
Riverside, Cal. and Amadou Diallo in New York City have 
generated large and diverse movements. The movement in 
New York, initiated by the Black community, attracted sig- 
nificant layers of other people opposed to Rudolph 
Giuliani’s authoritarian administration. 

Gays and lesbians, white high school students, Chinese 
immigrants, artists and street vendors all turned out for 
the daily demonstrations and civil disobedience in Police 
Plaza. Many protesters carried signs which drew connec- 
tions between events in New York and state-sponsored eth- 
. nic chauvinist violence against Albanians in Kosova. 

The massive April 15 march to New York’s Federal 
Building, in which at least 10,000 or more participated, 
seems to have marked the high point of the development of 
this organized opposition. The march was followed soon 


after by the guilty plea of officer Justin Volpe, the chief 
offender in the Abner Louima brutality trial, and this sym- 
bolic flinching on the part of a vulnerable section of the 
police apparatus has succeeded in demobilizing those who 
envisioned achieving a solution to New York’s brutality 
problem within existing social and political boundaries— 
be it federal intervention or pruning of problem officers. 
With the trial of Amadou Diallo’s killers still ahead of us, 
it remains to be seen whether New York’s organized move- 
ment will achieve for the end of the decade 
what the spontaneous rebellion in Los 
Angeles did for its beginning. 

Other, less prominent cases have resulted 
in mobilizations as well, like an incident in 
which a young Black man was beaten as 
police tried to break up an end-of-school party 
in a neighborhood called East Haven in 
Memphis, Term. Residents there are protest- 
ing the harassment they are experiencing as 
police try to intimidate those who witnessed 
the event into keeping quiet. 

Taken together with the movements of peo- 
ple supporting women prisoners in 
California, solidarizing with political prisoners like Mumia 
Abu-Jamal and opposing, the racist death penalty, the anti- 
police brutality forces represent a significant development. 

NATIONAL BACKDROP OF RETROGRESSION 

The capricious use of deadly force by police departments 
is only one element of the backdrop of retrogression 
against which these new movements are emerging. A 
metastasizing prison system in which inmates are ware- 
housed with ever-decreasing access to law libraries, recre- 
ation facilities and medical care is another. A criminal jus- 
tice system in which poor and working-class people are 
placed at a severe disadvantage because of the material 
limitations of the public defender system is another. 

Still another is the totalitarian drive to strike those con- 
victed of felonies from the rolls of eligible voters. As a result 
of this effort, 1.4 million Black men are temporarily or per- 
manently disenfranchised and nearly one in three Black 



Brazil’s landless movement 


Last month, we met with activists of the half-million 
member Mqvimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra 
(MST), Brazil’s Movement of Landless Workers (see 
December 1998 News & Letters). The MST is battling for 
agrarian reform in a country where 4% of the landowners 
have 46% of all the land. The disparity between rich and 
poor in Brazil is one of the greatest in the world. 

Irma, a member of MSTs staff in Porto Alegre, in south- 
ern Brazil, explained that the MST struggles for land 
reform by occupying the underutilized lands of big 
landowners that the government is planning to take over. 
“Occupation is intended to speed-up this process and to 
make sure it takes place. The occupation occurs at night, 
because the landowners fight violently to retain their land.” 

At least 800 families, men and women, young and old, 
participate in each land occupation. They walk sometimes 
up to 15 miles. Irma said that a large group is needed, 
because “the movements power rests on its organizational 
form and the large number of people.” The peasants camp 
at the place of occupation,, studying cooperative farming 
and cooperative decision-making, and after two or three 
years, the government allows them to turn it into a per- 
manent settlement. 

One such MST settlement is the “30 Maio” (May 30) col- 
lective farm, located about an hour outside of Porto Alegre. 
Seized on May 30, 1987, the settlement today consists of 30 
families, about 100 people. All 55 of the adults are mem- 
bers of the collective. In the eight years since 30 Maio 
became a legal settlement, it has become highly produc- 
tive. It is a model for other MST settlements, and the mem- 
bers exchange visits and experiences with them. 
Nevertheless, many MST settlements choose to retain pri- 
vate family fanning, with cooperation limited to joint pur- 
chasing and marketing. 

We toured the 30 Maio settlement with Valcir, a member 
and a former leader of an MST “cell” during the period of 
occupation. Each family has a 25 by 35 meter plot with its 
home on it; each house has water and electricity. The 
homes are arranged in a wide circle. In the middle is the 
administration building, equipped with a computer. 
Nearby are the child-care center, a school for the first four 
grades (older children are bused to town), and a dining 
hall, which is also used for church, meetings, and celebra- 
tions. There is also a soccer field. 

Beyond the houses are the fields, where the collective 
produces rice, vegetables, milk, pigs, fish, honey, beans, 
com, and fruit trees, using some modem equipment and 
some more traditional implements. The productivity of its 
milk and egg branches is high by Brazilian standards. 

An economist working in the state government, who 
accompanied us on the visit, said that “It is easy to give 
people land. The hard thing is to develop economic activi- 
ty. There are big companies in milk and pork and poultry, 
to which the farmers must sell their products. They have 
to sell cheaply. Behind the land problems are problems of 
the whole society.” Accordingly, Valcir emphasized repeat- 
edly that his collective tries to limit its dependence on the 
market as much as possible. 

The members work five and a half days a week, eight to 
ten hours a day, depending on the job, although everyone 
works longer during the harvest. There aren’t traditional 
gender divisions made in assigning people, but the intensi- 
ty of the work does influence who is assigned. (In MST set- 
tlements that retain family farming, in contrast, fewer 


changes in' traditional gender roles have occurred.) The 
administration of 30 Maio rotates twice, a month, with one 
man and one woman sharing the job for each period. 

This form arises from that of the “cells” that the MST 
forms to prepare for a land seizure. Each cell is led by a 
man and a woman who must work together. Irma 
explained that, since males dominate Brazil’s unions, the 
leadership structure of the MST is totally new. Women 
must also be represented in MST regional leadership. 

Valcir emphasized, however, that the problems faced by 
rural working people cannot be solved merely in terms of 
organizational forms. “We are trying to raise our standard 
of living here. But we have no illusion that we will be able 
to develop here, because we know the nature of the 
Brazilian economic model. So we consider our form of orga- 
nization a form of resistance.” 

At a time when much of the Left, in Brazil and outside 
it, is overwhelmed by the problematic of “form of organiza- 
tion,” we found Valcir’s realism to be refreshing. 

—Anne Jaclard & A Anielewicz 


male residents of Alabama and Florida have been made 
permanently ineligible ( Economist April 3, 1999). 

The startlingly violent event at Columbine High School 
provided the ruling class with an opportunity to further a 
reactionary agenda which has been on the ascent since the 
1994 mid-term - election. Desperate to avoid even the 
remotest acknowledgement of the racist and sexist under- 
tones of the massacre, the House passed on June 17 a 
Juvenile Justice Bill which stiffens mandatory penalties 
for convicted youth and hand? the power to 
charge juveniles as adults to prosecutors. 

In addition, an amendment to the bill was 
passed which blatantly violates the separation 
of church and state provisions of the very 
Constitution to which so many impeachment 
hacks appealed during the proceedings. The 
pro-states’ rights amendment decrees that 
states shall decide the legality of displaying the 
Ten Commandments in public facilities, includ- " 
ing schools. 

This amendment, sponsored by Republican 
Robert Aderholt of Alabama, typifies the allied 
efforts of the-Bible Belt and northern suburban 
conservatives that were so prominent in the impeachment 
imbroglio. Both Hemy Hyde arid the newly confirmed 
Speaker of the House Dennis Hastert are from suburban 
northern Illinois. 

Hyde and Hastert, along with Illinois Senator Peter 
Fitzgerald, are representative of the national prominence 
of the Right in a state in which the credibility of the entire 
criminal justice system has come into question through 
prominent cases of police and prosecutorial misconduct. 
Names like Anthony Porter and Rolondo Cruz, both 
wrongly convicted and sentenced to, and eventually nar- 
rowly rescued from, Death Row, stand as indictments of 
the system which shaped and sustains these figures. 

ENDING POLICE BRUTALITY 

The June 17 march on Chicago’s police headquarters 
was made up of a number of the forces which, working in 
concert, can become a real challenge to the currents of 
police brutality and judicial misconduct which seem so 
overwhelmingly powerful. The women, youth, Blacks and 
Latinos who marched together up State Street represent 
greater numbers of people like them who have in recent 
years shown increasing opposition to the police and courts 
of capitalist America. 

If movements across this country can rise to the chal- 
lenges like the ones which confront New York, namely, how 
to further develop when the forces of the establishment 
seem to have taken one step back, or the very different one 
which confronts Riverside, Cal., in which the establish- 
ment has refused to indict the killer cops, then they can 
mount a real ongoing opposition. 

Furthermore, if elements of the , labor movement 
opposed to racism and police brutality, like the UPS dri- 
vers who displayed their support of the Chicago marchers, 
coalesce with this growing movement, then the potential 
for events to get out of the hands of the rulers is great. 

All who look forward to such a development should be 
active in the movements which currently exist, as well as 
think through the barriers which confront them. Such a 
movement in thought may prove to be an important ele- 
ment in bringing about a real end to police brutality, both 
here at home and abroad. 


Chicago’s police brutality— protests and questions 


Chicago — More than 500 marchers converged on 
Chicago Police Department headquarters in downtown 
Chicago, June 17, to express their outrage at two police 
killings of unarmed Black motorists, barely three hours 
apart, the night and early morning of June 4 and 5. 

LaTanya Haggerty was shot to death by a Black female 
police officer who allegedly mistook Haggerty’s cell phone 
for a weapon; Robert Russ was supposedly shot acciden- 
tally when another Black cop’s gun went off while Russ 
struggled with him after a traffic stop. 

The two shootings have outraged Black Chicagoans 
who feel besieged by an authoritarian police department 
that Mayor Richard M. Daley and the racist Fraternal 
Order of Police (FOP) defend and bolster no matter how 
incredibly concocted the city’s explanations for cops’ use 
of deadly force sounds. 

Daily picket lines in front of Daley’s City Hall office 
have continued for three weeks; church rallies on . 
Chicago’s West Side have elicited fleeting media cover- 
age; community meetings are mushrooming; meanwhile 
an on-again-off-again boycott of Chicago’s summer festi- 
vals, especially its multimillion dollar “Taste of Chicago,” 
’discloses the key weakness of this emergent movement— 
its leadership. 

The efforts of religious and nationalist leaders to con- 
trol and set the agenda of Chicago’s anti-police brutality 
movement not only dissipated the spontaneity of the 
June 17 march, but may de-mobilize the very forces in 
the Black and Latino communities most victimized by the 
brutal and deadly force of this city’s criminal (injustice 
system— the youth. 

What has not disoriented the. Black community is the 
racist nature of this depraved indifference to Black life. 
Not only is there a paramilitary police culture of racially- 
directed violence in every big and small city police depart- 
ment across this country, but Black and Latino cops have 
internalized it in increasingly lethal ways. 

“Institutionalized racism,” internalized social hatred of 
one’s own community, and Black mouthpieces for police 
■ urban terror, such as Chicago Police Superintendent 
Terry Hillard, all form a very changed urban landscape 


than the one we confronted a generation ago when the 
movement demanded the hiring of Black cops. 

Where Chicago’s anti-police brutality movement goes 
from here depends on a number of things. Prominent 
among them is developing Black consciousness beyond, 
the thin blue line of mistaking Black cops as anything 
other than the front line of an occupation force in the 
Black community. —Lou Dimer 


Chicago — Over 500 people marched to the Chicago 
Police station at 11th and State St. after Chicago cops 
murdered two unarmed African Americans— a woman 
and a man— in separate shootings. 

What made the rather constrained march feel good 
were the many people there who have experienced police 
brutality and the criminal injustice system first hand. 
Many friends and family of LaTanya Haggerty— the 
woman murdered supposedly because the cop mistook 
her cell phone for a gun— were there. 

One of LaTanya’s high school friends shared some 
memories of her with me. She said that LaTanya was 
wonderful and the last person you’d expect this to happen 
to, but that it just shows that it can happen to anyone. 
She also said that although she’s in deep grief, she was 
happy so many people came out to struggle against police 
terror and that this proves that LaTanya’s life meant, 
something, though it meant absolutely nothing to the cop 
who murdered her. LaTanya’s friend also said she was * 
there because she wanted her own life to mean something 
and that that was connected to trying to create a better 
world. * ■ ii 

Reverend A1 Sharpton from New York City was billed 
on the flyer as a participant in the march which was orga- 
nized and rigidly controlled by the Christian Council on 
Urban Affairs. They even passed out a list of rules to 
marchers which stated things like: “no spitting,” “no 
swearing” and “no unauthorized statements.” Despite all 
this; the march showed that today the cops can’t just 
murder people without an organized response. 

— Sonia Bergonri 
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Indigenous communities fight trans-Mexico canal 


Zoila Jose Juan, an indigenous Mexican woman, 
spoke at Callesy Suenos in Chicago on June 20. She dis- 
cussed growing resistance to the “Trans Isthmus 
Megaproject,” a multinational effort to dig a canal 
between the Gulf of Yucatan and the Pacific Ocean. Her 
visit was sponsored by La coordinadora and the 
Chicago-Mexico Solidarity Committee. —Ed. 

I come from Oaxaca state and my community is Boca 
del Monte. My organization, the Union of Indigenous 
Communities of the Northern Zone of the Isthmus, is 
based in Matfas Romero. It was founded in 1985 and 
we’re growing. Our language isn’t Spanish, it’s Mixe. I 
work with the women’s commission of UCIZONI'in the 
indigenous communities in Oaxaca, Guerero, Chiapas, 
Veracruz, and Yucatan. 

STATE’S MEGAPLAN FOR ISTHMUS 

' The present government has abandoned this whole 
area. We’re afraid of being marginalized and are resist- 
ing government repression. The biggest struggle we 
have as indigenous people is abandonment and discrim- 
ination against our communities— in particular the 
“Mega Project”— because we are in the isthmus. 

It’s not just our community. This is a problem for peo- 
ple in Oaxaca, Veracruz, and so on. We have formed an 
alliance to defend ourselves and our land. This program 
has invited foreigners to buy land, our “mother,” a state 
green and sweet. We still have our waters and our 
springs. These people want to take over our riches, so 
we want to figure out how to carry our struggle forward. 

Solis struggle continues 

Chicago — Prof. Jose Solis Jordan will be sentenced 
here July 7, following his being framed up in the recent 
“bombing” trial. The trial and especially the verdict 
were without foundation, and the sentence can only do 
more injustice to an innocent man, his family, friends, 
and the Puerto Rican independence movement to which 
he belongs. This must be of deepest concern to all of us. 

There will likely be more fallout from his conviction 
as well, even as appeals are to begin. The government 
has already issued subpoenas to the Puerto Rican 
Cultural Center here seeking years of records, perhaps 
to be used in other planned frame-ups. This would be 
consistent with the attacks they have made over the last 
few years regarding, for instance, the activities funding 
at Roberto Clemente High School. 

Those McCarthy-style attacks weren’t bearing the 
government much fruit, but the conviction of Prof. Solis 
may give them more impetus to continue trying to press 
false charges with bought testimony. This threat has to 
be met with our outrage and solidarity, for tomorrow we 
could all be found guilty of such.. .Nothing. Of, in truth, 
our thoughts and opinions. —Gerard Emmett 


We don’t have enough schools. As an organization we 
have struggled for education. We are struggling to get 
high schools. They just want, to give us “satellite 
schools”— schools with a television. If somebody wants a 
higher education, they have to leave 
the region, but one thing we know is 
that we aren’t going to abandon our- 
selves. 

A railway and a highway go 
through the isthmus. One plan is to 
widen the Trans Isthmus Highway 
and make it into a superhighway. 

They .want to widen the railway as 
well. Trains could benefit us since 
they are the cheapest way to travel, 
but now there’s no more passenger 
service between Coatzacoalas and 
Salina Cruz. Since there’s no benefit 
from this, it could only hurt us by 
running through communities. It’s 
another way to get us out of there. 

Now they are trying to deceive us 
with misery money into planting 
eucalyptus trees, acres and acres of 
them. This plant is not from our 
region. They want us to plant them 
for paper mills. The little money 
they will give us we’ll lose right 
away. This plant dries up the land 
and sucks up the water table. Our 
water comes from streams and 
wells. We bathe in it and wash in it. 

What’s going to happen if we plant 
these trees? We are going to end up 
like a dessert. 

TAKING FROM EJTDOS 

They also try to fool us, by saying 
there’s going to be work for everyone 
when the area is developed. It’s a lie. 

When industry enters, mostly petro- 
chemicals, there will be some work, 
but with all the chemicals, they’re 
going to screw us. We don’t have the 
money for taking care of poisoned 
victims. In Torrejon chemicals 
affected women and kids. Where do 
the chemicals come from? Our com- 
padres work in maquilas [factories 
producing for export], and they tell 
us about them. Without communica- 
tion, we wouldn’t know what’s hap- 
pening to our communities. 

Each person is a member of the ejido [communal 
land]. The agriculture ministry wants to send engineers 
to measure these lands, and afterwards they will give 
you an official title, for free, an agrarian certificate. 


They tell us that these people will help you out by giv- 
ing you a deed because where the lands are held in com- 
mon, you caa’t get loans to cultivate them, but where 
they are held privately, you can get loans. 

The tell us they’re not there to 
take away or give to us any land, but 
the commissioner of ejidos wants to 
know how big is your property and 
how much is left over. They are going 
to take this extra piece and sell it to 
someone else. A lot of people don’t 
have land and they are not allowed 
to cut wood on that extra land. You 
used to be able to do that, but now 
you can’t because it has an owner. 

FORUMS OF RESISTANCE 

In the struggle against the Mega- 
project we have forums about the 
isthmus, and people from other 
states visit us. We also do marches 
and other protests. This is why the 
project has not been carried out yet. 

Last year we had a lot of repres- 
sion. One .hundred and twenty of us 
were arrested. Women protested on 
March 8, International Women’s Day 
in Oaxaca City, We had worked up to 
a meeting with the governor of the 
state, and finally he gave us a small 
amount of support. 

But then they arrested one hun- 
dred of us, men and women in, 
Tepalcatepec, in front of the justice 
department, when we protested 
about people already in jail. Police 
went after the old people and 
women. Some of us ended up with 
broken heads and broken feet. After 
the protests, 80 people were still in 
jail. They wanted us to give 60,000 
pesos per person to get them out of 
jail. We got support from other orga- 
nizations. 

When we were in Chiapas, we 
asked when do we continue the work 
of the Zapatista national consulta- 
tion. Every news organization, every 
municipality is going to have meet- 
ings to ask how far to carry it for- 
ward; how we can keep in contact 
with Zapatistas; whether to have 
another national gathering. So it’s a 
another way to carry out resistance. We also will hold a 
protest in Mexico City and will carry a letter to 
Congress. Before we do that, we are going to find out 
what people want in our communities. 



Editorial 


(Continued from page 1) 

weeks of the war in working class towns like Cacak 
showed, few Serbs were actually willing to die for 
Milosevic. 

Finally, and most importantly, Milosevic underestimat- 
ed the resilience, organization, and creativity of the 
Kosovar Albanians. In the days before he ordered a with- 
drawal, a better organized KLA was engaging Serb forces 
on several fronts, sometimes taking advantage of the 
NATO bombing. 

One Albanian civilian who hid in a wooded mountain 
gorge with 5,000others described how KLA rebels guard- 
ed the perimeter for weeks. The Serbs were afraid to move 
against the KLA without heavy weapons. On several occa- 
sions, Serbian tanks moved toward them, but after NATO 
planes appeared, the Serbs pulled back. 

All across Kosova, as the Serbs withdrew, KLA rebels, 
who had been protecting those hiding in the hills, quickly 
retook Kosova’s towns and cities. They always got there 
ahead of NATO. Everywhere they seemed to enjoy nearly 
unanimous support among the ethnic Albanians. The 
rapid return of many of the expellees from across the bor- 
der also stunned NATO. The Kosovars were bent on tak- 
ing their destiny into their own hands, as opposed to 
allowing NATO to organize their return on its timetable 
and with who knows what concessions to Milosevic. 

As NATO tightens its grip on Kosova, the mass drive 
for independence is even stronger than before, as those 
returning share experiences of both Serb brutality and 
Kosovar heroism. One big question is whether NATO will 
succeed in disarming the PGA 

A second question, is whether NATO wifi, allow Serb 
paramilitaries in civilian clothing to intimidate and 
harass Albanian civilians, as they are doing in Mitrovica, 
right under the noses of French troops. A third question 
.is whether the KLA will use its prestige to take a stand 
against the way some women are being victimized twice, 
first by Serb rapists and then by a climate within the 
Albanian community that threatens to ostracize any 
woman who comes forward to tell her story. 

For the present, NATO and American imperialism have 
emerged from this conflict strengthened, not only because 
they largely prevailed militarily, but also because they are 
now basking in the halo of what they falsely claim was a 
war for human rights. 

Since the war began, we have pointed out that the 
bombing created a distorting lens that made NATO 
appear to be on the side of the Kosovars. This made it eas- 


Aftermath of the war over Kosova 


ier for many to forget 50 years of mass freedom struggles 
in Eastern Europe. Especially in the 1950s and 1960s, 
these struggles unfurled a banner of socialist humanism 
against Western capitalism and Russian state-capitalism 
calling itself Communism. 

THE CRISIS OF THE LEFT 

Without grasping the subjectivity of those historic mass 
revolts, most of the Left, which had devoted little atten- 
tion to Kosova or Bosnia, jumped uncritically on the band- 
' wagon of anti-intervention. In some cases leftists denied 
Milosevic’s genocidal actions from the Bosnian War 
onward and called his indictment as a war criminal bogus. 
Others, such as longtime pacifist David McReynolds, 
while acknowledging Milosevic’s brutality, allowed anti- 
imperialism to trump anti-racism and anti-genocide. As 
the Serb forces retreated, he wrote: “Milosevic is a prob- 
lem for the Serbs. NATO and American arrogance is a 
problem for us.” 

As Marxist-Humanist internationalists, we have 
always opposed such a narrowing of our vision of freedom. 
Unfortunately, however, much of the Left is trapped in 
forms of anti-imperialism that leave aside any vision of 
what we are for. 

Some have even gone so far as to applaud as a model for 
future antiwar movements the sickening display we have 
seen in recent weeks where the Left rallied alongside 
reactionaries such as Ariana Huffington or Serbian 
nationalists. Despite its opportunism, the Left’s rallies 
were sparsely attended, with the June 5 march on 
Washington drawing only around 3,000, many of them 
Serb nationalists rather than leftists, even though it had 
been endorsed by many groups including the liberal 
Nation magazine. 

What most of the Left fails to recognize is that in 
today’s retrogressive climate, some of the forces opposed 
to U.S. or Western imperialism are even more reactionary. 
This is true of Islamic fundamentalism, Hindu funda- 
mentalism, Serbian nationalism, Farrakhanism, or the 
type of Red-Brown alliance that has emerged in recent 
years in Russia among Stalinists, fascists, extreme 
nationalists, and anti-Semites. 

The case of nuclearly armed. Russia is an especially 
ominous one. As living standards plummet under global 
capitalism and the rapaciously corrupt Yeltsin govern- 
ment, the Red-Brown alliance is gaining support. This has 
been fueled by the fact that NATO’s bombing of Serbia 
was genuinely unpopular among the Russian people. 


While Russia’s move into the Pristina airport turned out 
to be quixotic, there are plenty of areas, from the Baltics, 
to Central Asia and the Caucasus to Cyprus, where 
Russia could easily flex its muscles. 

The challenge facing us in the coming period is to 
oppose all forms of racism, class oppression, sexism, and 
genocide, whether they are perpetrated by U.S. imperial- 
ism and its allies, or by forces opposed to them; Only in 
such a way can we project a humanist vision of a post-cap- 
italist future. 

That is why we continue to support the decade-old 
struggle of the Kosovars for democracy and independence, 
whether against Milosevic’s genocidal regime or against 
NATO’s occupation. 
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Rape crisis, labor fights behind ivy-covered walls 


Cambridge, Mass. — You can’t eat prestige, the 
saying goes. You can’t hide behind it either. In a unified 
voice, struggles at the most prestigious university in 
the U.S., Harvard, made these points this spring. 

News & Letters reported a protest at Harvard 
University on March 9. The 
rally demanded that a stu- 
dent guilty of rape be dis- 
missed (“Date rape protest,” 

April 1999). That demonstra- 
tion in fact brought together 
three campus campaigns, 
forging links that could 
strengthen any campus 
movement. Along with the 
Coalition Against Sexual 
Violence, the “Rally for 
Justice” included the Living 
Wage Campaign and the 
Students Against 

Sweatshops (SAS). 

The Students Against 
Sweatshops is an organization working to force the uni- 
versity to mandate minimum labor standards in the 
factories where its logo apparel is manufactured. The 
university has agreed to SAS’s demands for full disclo- 
sure of factories that produce such apparel. In con- 
tention still are the details of independent monitoring, 
including the administration unilaterally turning to an 
audit firm, Price Waterhouse Coopers, to do the moni- 
toring. 

The Living Wage Campaign has met greater resis- 
tance, however, likely because it challenges Harvard’s 


role as a rich employer. The Campaign for a Living 
Wage organized a walkout against June 10 commence- 
ment speaker, Federal Reserve Board Chair Alan 
Greenspan. According to the campaign’s flyer, 
Greenspan “proudly propagates the view that wide- 
spread job insecurity and 
financial instability are ben- 
eficial for the economy. This 
ignores the fact that such 
instability is socially and 
economically disastrous for 
American families.” 

The campaign, a coalition 
of students, workers, and 
faculty members working 
together to eliminate the 
problem of low-wage labor 
at Harvard University, 
holds that anyone who 
works for Harvard, whether 
directly employed or subcon- 
tracted to an outside compa- 
ny, should be paid a living wage of at least $10 per hour, 
adjustable for inflation. It is estimated that there are 
currently 2,000 such workers. 

Harvard is the richest university in the world, with 
an endowment of $13 billion, and the second richest 
non-profit institution in the world (second only to the 
Vatican); it can afford to pay its employees a living 
wage. The campaign considers the administration’s 
response, to form a faculty task force, to be simply more 
foot-dragging. 

The Coalition Against Student Violence emerged 



Gay ‘genes’ and freedom to chose 


Memphis — The Religious Right has launched a major 
media assault on gay/lesbian civil rights with recent news- 
paper ads arguing that homosexuality is a choice and that 
gays and lesbians can, and therefore should, change. 

In response, liberal advocates for gay and lesbian rights 
have argued that homosexuality is not a choice, and there- 
fore gays and lesbians should have equal rights because 
they are bom gay or lesbian and cannot change their “sex- 
ual orientation.” Both of these arguments are misleading 
and oversimplify scientific facts and research on sexual ori- 
entation and sexual identity. 

Freud’s most radical argument was that people are not 
bom “heterosexual” or “homosexual,” and that the devel- 
opment of a “heterosexual” orientation requires the repres- 
sion of homosexual desire. As Foucault and other social 
researchers have demonstrated, there have not always 
been “homosexual” and “heterosexual” people; these labels 
i were created by sexologists to control and limit sexuality in 
I western industrial societies. 

Same-sex desire, behavior and relationships have 
existed in all known societies, cultures and time pe- 
riods, but have taken different forms across time 
and cultures. 

Many radical feminists argue that women can choose 
to become lesbian; that identifying as a lesbian is a social 
and political choice for women to make in order to liber- 
ate themselves from patriarchy and compulsory 
heterosexuality. The radical gay liberationists argued 
that gay liberation requires sexual liberation of het- 
erosexuals and homosexuals from the socially construct- 
ed hetero/homo dichotomy. 

They believed that everyone could be “gay” They reject- 
ed the scientific claim that homosexuality was a biological 
or psychological pathology or that same-sex desire was 
“deviant.” The gay rights movement created a unique mod- 
em “gay” identity There have not always been “gay” and 
“lesbian” identified people, so it is erroneous to claim that 
people are “bom” gay and lesbian. 

Scientific research has demonstrated that no one 
factor explains why people are homosexual or het- 
erosexual, and there may be different determinant 
factors for different people. 

Furthermore, sexual orientation is best viewed as a con- 
tinuum from exclusively heterosexual feelings, behavior 
and identity to exclusively homosexual feelings, behavior 
and identity. Many people fall in between the hetero/homo 
ends of this continuum on some or all of these criteria. 
Whether or not someone can change their sexual orienta- 
tion depends upon where they are on this continuum. 

Fve never understood the popularity of the “gay gene” 
theory to begin with. The media as well as the gay/lesbian 
community cheerfully embrace any scientific study of a bio- 
logical gene to explain homosexuality. In doing so, advo- 
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cates for gay/lesbian equality are accepting the implicit 
premise that political equality for lesbians and gay men 
depends on whether or not being gay or lesbian is a choice 
or is biologically determined, innate and unchangeable. 

By accepting these terms for political debates 
over gay/lesbian rights, we become vulnerable to 
the “ex-gay” groups who can argue that some people 
have changed, therefore homosexuality is not 
innate and gays and lesbians can change. The sole 
purpose of the “gays can change” ads was to under- 
mine the central claim of gay/lesbian rights advo- 
cates that people are bora gay or lesbian and that no 
one can change their sexual orientation. 

I don’t think we can argue that it is impossible for any 
gay person to become “straight.” Therefore, we need to 
develop a political strategy that does not assume that sex- 
ual orientation is innate and unchangeable. It may be for 
some people, but not everyone. We cannot argue on behalf 
of all gays and lesbians that we did not choose to be gay 
and cannot change. Some of us did choose and if we want- 
ed to could change. 

Our right to be gay and lesbian is not dependent upon 
whether or not we were bom gay. The right to be gay or les- 
bian is an American right to be free from religious and gov- 
ernment interference in our private lives, to make our own 
choices about who we have sex with and who we want to 
have relationships with. It doesn’t matter if some , people 
are bom gay or straight or choose to be one or the other. We 
should have the freedom to choose. —Jim D. Maynard 

Politics and gay pride 

Memphis, Term. — For the first time in years, 
Memphis had a political rally as part of the gay pride 
activities on June 19. The Pride Committee had asked 
the Memphis chapter of the National Organization for 
Women (NOW) and the Memphis Lesbian and Gay 
Coalition for Justice (LGCJ) to plan the rally. 

Chant sheets were passed out to everyone so that as 
we marched this year we would have a voice heard loud 
and strong. Speakers included Virginia Stallworth of 
NOW, Margaret Henkle of LGCJ, a representative of 
Black and White Men Together, State Rep. Steve Cohen, 
and several youth from Memphis Area Gay Youth who 
took turns coming up on the flatbed truck made into a 
stage to give one-line suggestions of how to “Turn Pride 
to Power.” 

The Women’s Action Coalition Radical Cheerleaders 
added much needed zip with a Spice Girls-type intro- 
duction and the chant, “Pro-women, pro-gay, right to be 
queer and stay that way!” 

While the political rally was a welcome change, it was 
curious that no speaker even mentioned the gaybashing 
murders of Matthew Shepard in Wyoming and Billy 
Jack Gaither much closer to home in Alabama. Mostly 
speakers talked of the need to come together, to find 
strength in our diversity, and, of course, Rep. Cohen 
spoke of the need to vote. 

But those murders were certainly on peoples’ minds. 
One group created signs with pictures of the two who 
were murdered under the caption, “Ex-Gay.” Ex-gay 
refers to the right-wing heterosexist notion that with 
enough therapy and “Christian love,” lesbians and gays 
can overcome the “sickness” of being who they are. The 
signs showed that those murders are the reality under- 
lying the logic of “ex-gay.” 

The entire day— rally, march, festival— was an 
answer to that kind of Dark Ages religious fundamen- 
talism. As one of our chants proclaimed: “Gay, Bi, Trans, 
Straight! Value Difference, Fight Hate!” 

—Participants 


when an undergraduate woman accused a male stu- 
dent of raping her. Following spurious reports about 
the incident and cover-ups, hers and another rape vic- 
tim’s voices were heard in an interview published in an 
independent student newspaper, Perspective. They 
complained that the school did not take the problem of 
rape seriously enough and lacked adequate resources 
for rape survivors. 

Although the coalition won a demand for “Sexual 
Assault Sexual Harassment” counselors, to the demand 
for a women’s center that would be a locus of women’s 
rights and resources, the administration replied that 
“the creation of a separate space for women (or for 
minority students) would institutionalize the notion 
that the rest of Harvard does not fully belong to them.” 

While the name “Harvard” is synonymous with 
“establishment,” many there are ready to challenge the 
institutions of male domination and class rule. < 

The Living Wage Campaign can be contacted at Tel.: 

( 61 7) 277-3341, or email: maclean@fas.harvard.edu 

-J.O. 

New life for Marx’s works 

The demise of Marx, at least the rich body of his writ- 
ings, has been greatly exaggerated. In December 1998, 
the first post-Communist volume of the Marx-Engels 
Gesamtausgabe (Complete Writings or MEGA) came off 
the press at Akademie Verlag in Berlin. A number of lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines, especially German ones, 
reported this event, but it has unfortunately not yet 
received much attention in the English-speaking world. 

The just-published Volume IV/3, comprising Marx’s 
1844-47 excerpt notebooks, will be of great interest to 
those looking into the period between the 1844 
Manuscripts and the German Ideology (1846) as well as 
the Communist Manifesto (1848). Vol. IV/3 contains some 
400 pages of Marx’s excerpts from and commentary on 
leading political economists of the time such as Louis Say, 

Jean Charles, Leonard Sismondi, Charles Babbage, 
Andrew Ure, and Nassau Senior. 1 

All of the material is here published in the original lan- 
guages in which Marx wrote it. In this volume, much of 
the text is in French. The editors’ notes, introductions, 
indexes, and other background material comprise an addi- 
tional 400 pages, all in German. 

In their general introduction to the volume, its edi- 
tors— Georgi Bagaturia, Lev Churbanov, Olga Koroleva, 
and Ludmila Varina of Moscow, working together with 
Jurgen Rojahn of Amsterdam— have analyzed these early 
explorations by Marx into both economic theory and the 
effects of capitalism on workers. 

They have also taken care to show that Marx’s 
interests are far broader than is generally realized. 

For example, they point out that “Marx takes up 
Sismondi’s critique of colonialism,” including refer- 
ences to Britain’s infamous Opium Wars against 
China (p. 467). 

They also note that, at another point, Marx con- 
nects his critique of private property to one of the 
family when he writes: “Should private property 
exist? Should the family exist?” (p. 471). Other notes 
by Marx on economist Pierre de BoisguiUebert are 
related to what we know today as the 1844 
Manuscripts. 

The new MEGA began to appear in 1975 in the former 
East Germany. (The first MEGA, begun in Soviet Russia 
during the 1920s, was killed off a decade later by Stalin’s 
purges— for background see my earlier article, 
“Uncovering Marx’s Yet Unpublished Writings,” N&L, 
Januaiy-February 1997.) Between 1975 and 1991, some 
47 volumes appeared, with Vol. IV/3 in 1998 the 48th one. 

The total number of volumes projected stands at 122. 

In 1999, we can look forward to the publication of two 
more volumes. Vol. II1/9 will comprise letters to and from 
Marx and Engels in 1858 and 1859. Vol. IV/31 is to include 
excerpt notebooks after 1879 by Marx on chemistry and 
by Engels on natural science and history. 

After the collapse of Communism, funding for the 
MEGA dried up. New but more limited funding has since 
been obtained from Western foundations. At the same 
time, editorial standards have been raised and all politi- 
cal party controls eliminated. The near secrecy surround- » 
ing the editing process has been removed, permitting open 
debate on these matters for the first time since the 1920s. 

As part of the current work on the MEGA, a new journal, 
MEGA-Studien, has been established. 

Funding, especially for the editorial teams work- 
ing in Moscow, has become very precarious recent- * 
ly, however. If this funding cannot continue, the 
work on some 19 MEGA volumes might have to be 
suspended. One of the ways that people can sup- 
port the work of the MEGA is by getting university 
and public libraries to purchase it. The 9 
International Marx-Engels Foundation based in 
Amsterdam, which oversees the work as a whole, 
can also accept donations from individuals or 
groups. 

To purchase copies of the MEGA or to receive their 
brochure, contact the publisher: Akademie Verlag, 
Palisadenstrasse 40, D-10243 Berlin, FAX 49-30- 
42200611; email: info@akademie-verlag.de m 

Tb donate funds to the MEGA or to subscribe to MEGA- 
Studien (56 DM, or about $35 per year), contact the 
International Marx-Engels Foundation (IMES), c/o Dr. 
Jurgen Rojahn, International Institute of Social History, 
Cruquiusweg 31, AT-1019 Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

Or email: jro@iisg.nl —Kevin Anderson w 
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Elections in Indonesia settle nothing 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The June 7 national parliamentary elections in 
Indonesia have answered very little, with the final vote 
still to be announced as we go to press (June 21). However, 
it is fairly certain, barring massive fraud, that the Golkar 
party of former president Suharto, who was forced out of 
office by massive student-led demonstrations in May 1998, 
will be soundly defeated. 

The Indonesian Democracy Party-Struggle (PDI-P), 
headed by Megawati Sukarnoputri, is expected to win with 
around 35% of the vote totals. Another third of the parlia- 
ment is to come from' provincial assemblies elected in 
August, together with automatic numbers from the mili- 
tary as well as the “civic” sector. In November, this parlia- 
ment will decide the next president. 

While turnout and enthusiasm was high, especial- 
ly on the central island of Java, for the first elections 
which could be called “open” in over four decades, 
people turned out primarily to reject Suharto- ism 
and its holdover current president, Habibie, rather 
than endorsing any unitary alternative. 

None of the parties aspiring to power, including the 
PDI-P, put forward a concrete platform, but instead called 
for “reform” and “democracy” and an improved future. 
Megawati, who only entered politics in the early 1990s, 
gained much of her popularity and following from being 
the daughter of the first president of independent 
Indonesia, General Sukarno, who was deposed in the coup 
which brought Suharto to power in the 1960s. 

During the campaign, Megawati pledged to attend to 
the concerns of the poor and unemployed in the short term, 
while adhering to the long term goals of a “transparent,” 

German demonstrations 

Two veiy different demonstrations in Cologne, Germany 
illustrated the development of a small but significantly 
internationalist opposition to capitalist globalization. 

On May 29, members of revolutionaiy left and unem- 
ployed organizations gathered outside the summit of the 
European Union. Ranging from German anti-fascists to 
Italian Trotskyists and from French unemployed groups to 
Spanish anarchists, marchers put forth slogans against 
continuing unemployment (at least 10% in most of 
Western Europe) and the capitalist system itself. 

Although established trade unions and left par- 
ties boycotted it, the march drew 30,000 people, a 
turnout equivalent to a similar one in Amsterdam in 
1997. 

During the march a controversy broke out over Kosova. 
German Communists unfurled an anti-war banner, even 
though march organizers had voted to avoid this topic 
since many supported the Kosovars. At this point, mem- 
bers of two French groups, the radical union federation 
SUD-PIT and Action Unemployment, the latter with a sig- 
nificant Arab immigrant membership, hustled them to the 
rear of the march to the cheers of other demonstrators. The 
CP members were told: “This is a march against unem- 
ployment. On your false banner there was not a word 
about the Kosovars!” 

For their part the European Union governments 
ignored the march, voting against even mild social 
democratic measures to fight unemployment and 
promising that market forces would eventually 
solve all problems. 

Amonth later, on June 18, some 35,000 marched outside 
the summit of the Group of Seven rich industrial nations, 
also meeting in Cologne, as part of a worldwide series of 
street protests. Demonstrators demanded that the rich 
nations cancel the crushing debts totaling $127 billion 
owed to international lending institutions by the world’s 
poorest countries, many of them in Africa. The summit 
voted to cancel $15 billion but tied further debt relief to 
market-oriented economic “reforms.” 


free market capitalist economy. She supports the current 
system of a powerful centralized government ruling the 
country from Jakarta. During the campaign, she rejected 
Habibie’s plan for an August referendum on autonomy in 
East Timor, both politically and legally. None of the major 
parties supports Timorese independence 

All the major party candidates have cordial relations 
with the military, which has so far endorsed the move to a 
“civilian” government. The one largely independent pole, 
the student movement, seems to have expended most of its 
energies for now in the overthrow of Suharto. They have 
been the most vocal in calling for his legal prosecution. 

An estimated one-half of the population is living 
below the poverty line, and unrest among the urban 
poor that erupted last year continues to smolder. 
The most open opposition continues to flare up in 

Tiananmen anniversary 



Over 70,000 participants attended a rally in Hong 
Kong— now part of China— on June 4 to commemo- 
rate the tenth anniversary of the Chinese military 
and police assault on protesters in Tiananmen 
Square. Authorities this year began before June 4 to 
arrest and intimidate dissidents, including the fami- 
lies of those killed. Tiananmen Square has been 
closed, conveniently, for “renovation.” The security 
measures did not stop one young man who stood 
across from the square. He uncovered his t-shirt 
which was marked with slogans critical of govern- 
ment corruption and the widening gulf between rich 
and poor. Police grabbed him after he began to scatter 
leaflets calling for unemployed workers and poor 
farmers to “rise up...and build a just new China.” 


areas outside of Java. In many of these areas, the 
voting was either light, or boycotted altogether. 

In East Timor, UN monitors have begun to arrive for the 
August autonomy referendum, against the background of 
secret government documents which were recently leaked 
to the press. They reveal that $4.5 million sent to East 
Timor to go into anti-poverty programs was diverted by the 
military and local officials into funding anti-independence 
militias and rallies, and buying votes. 

After Mandela, what? 

The June 2 South African election, only the second fully 
democratic election in the nation’s history, saw the 80-year- 
old world figure, Nelson Madiba Mandela, pass from the 
political scene. Winning 66% of the nearly 80% of South 
Africa’s registered voters, Mandela’s African National 
Congress (ANC) achieved a two-thirds majority in the 
Parliament, which gives it the scope to change the 
Constitution and enact laws that could finally begin to ease 
the devastating poverty that continues , to shackle the 
majority of Black South Africans. 

The landslide vote for the ANC also brought to power 
the party’s chairman, Thabo Mbeki. Since the historic 1994 
election that formally ended apartheid and put Nelson 
Mandela in the presidency, Mbeki had been Deputy 
President. The son of the famous African Communist 
leader Govan Mbeki, Mbeki is a British-trained economist 
who has run the day-to-day affairs of the executive office 
under Mandela. 

More importantly, he is the architect of South 
Africa’s neoliberal economic policy that has tied the 
fate of the country’s working class to the austerity 
regimes of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. This has been one of the two prongs 
of the Mandela-Mbeki administration over the last 
five years. The other is the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission headed by Archbishop Desmond Tutu. 

While the latter has been touted as having provided 
some measure of catharsis to the mass of Black victims 
brutalized by 40 years of South African white apartheid 
rule, both Mbeki’s economic policies and the Truth 
Commission have left the African masses cheated at the 
end of the day. 

The question at this moment is not only what will 
Mbeki’s election mean for South Africa’s poor working 
class, but what will history say Nelson Mandela’s steward- 
ship of South Africa’s post-apartheid transition was a tran- 
sition to? —Lou Thmer 


India-Pakistan conflict renewed in Kashmir 


With both India and Pakistan declaring their readiness 
for full-scale war, the renewed border fighting in the 
Jammu and Kashmir regions makes the threat of nuclear 
holocaust alarmingly real for the billion and more people 
who inhabit that part of the world. 

The current conflict could not have come at a better time 
for rulers of both countries. In India, the possiblity of form- 
ing a truly secular government to replace the recently top- 
pled right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)-led govern- 
ment is weakened by the war-mongering stance of most of 
the elected parties, including the so-called parliamentary 
Left, which has called for the forcible “removal” by “all nec- 
essary measures” of the “infiltrators.” (Elections are sched- 
uled for the fall.)Left out of the picture are the 500,000 
troops that occupy India-controlled Kashmir and the ongo- 
ing torture and slaughter of Kashmiri people. 

In Pakistan, the impending war and appeals to narrow 
nationalism take the spotlight away from Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif s recent and blatant human rights viola- 
tions, such as the banning of over 1,800 non-governmen- 
tal organizations, including feminist and human rights 
groups, and the detention and jailing of prominent jour- 


nalist, Najam Sethi. 

In immediate dispute, as it has been for decades, is the 
Line of Control established in the 1972 UN-mandated 
ceasefire, dividing Pakistan-controlled and India-con- 
trolled Kashmir territory. 

Though the militants who sparked this partieluar conflict 
are largely believed to be Pakistan-backed, including some 
mercenary Pakistani and Afghan guerrillas, the Kashmiri 
independence movement is far more complicated than the 
Indian rhetoric of “infiltrators” acknowledges. Indeed, the 
Kashmiri independence movement goes as far back as the 
1930s, before Indian and Pakistani independence, when a 
democratic and multi-religious opposition to the monarchy 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, a lackey of the British Empire, 
called for freedom, land reform and democracy. 

Still today, many of the Kashmiri people, renowned for 
their tolerant Sufi heritage and culture, reject the narrow 
nationalism of both sides. Kashmir is known for its com- 
posite and syncretic culture, a blending of Sufism and 
Shaivite Hinduism. It is precisely this multiculturalism 
that Current politics and ideology seeks to destroy. 

—Maya Jhansi 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on micrbfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final| 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers. Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 







Pitting one 
worker at 
another 



by B. Ann Lastelle 


World crisis and the theoretic void: 
Taking responsibility for Marxist-Humanism 


The supervisor announced before the shift’s start 
that the temp who had been working regularly with 
the crew’s women on their section of the line would 
be moved to work with the only man on the team, 
and we would have someone else. That temp was a 
good worker and had been a great help to us, so we 
asked, “Don’t we have anything to say about this?” 

No, replied the supervisor. The decision was 
between the male team member and himself, and he 
did not intend to discuss it with the entire crew. “But 
it affects the entire crew,” the women protested. The 
supervisor responded that, if we had a problem with 
the replacement, he would get rid of him. He could- 
n’t understand what all the fuss was about; he was 
just moving a “simple” temp. 

The sexism underlying this exchange was 
unmistakable. This was the same supervisor 
who had told us at the beginning of the year 
that his goal was to have men make up half this 
crew by the end of the year. The temps over 
whose bodies we were arguing at this meeting 
had neither presence nor voice, but we did not 
protest that. 

Another regular temporary worker later walked 
off the line without waiting to be relieved for break. 
When he returned, he explained that he had had to 
wait two days and argue with both the company and 
the agency to get paid for his previous week’s work. 
“If they won’t cooperate with me, I won’t cooperate 
with them,” he said. But, I argued, we’re not “them”; 
we’re the people you work with every day. 

Is that true? I asked myself as I returned to my 
spot on the line. My motives for saying what I did 


(Continued on page 3) 



President Clinton’s July 6 stop-over in Clarksdale, 
Miss., during the poverty tour he christened his “New 
Markets” initiative, shed more light on American poverty 
at century’s end than Clinton and his entourage ever 
intended. At his stop at the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, what got exposed was not only the obvious, 
namely that with a 75% unemployment rate the Oglala 
Sioux at Pine Ridge haven’t exactly partaken of “our 
boom economy,” but that radical Native American opposi- 
tion to these conditions continues. 

Clinton’s trip to the Mississippi Delta, too, exposed 
more than he intended. It revealed that the whole reason 
behind the five-stop poverty tour to Appalachian 
Kentucky, Pine Ridge, a barrio in Arizona, South Central 
Los Angeles and Clarksdale lay in the Delta. For it was 
there that Bill Clinton, as governor of Arkansas in 1990, 
headed the Lower Mississippi Delta Development 
Commission, which gave the green light to the glitzy casi- 
no industry development that has become widespread 
throughout the South and on Indian reservations. 

Now he’s back, a decade later, with Jesse Jackson and 
an entourage of government and corporate honchos in 
tow, talking about “New Markets.” Casinos docked on 
the Mississippi River in some of the poorest counties in 
the country, adjacent to mass production catfish ponds 
and cotton fields, are the legacy of Clinton’s Lower 
Mississippi Delta Development Commission. It’s a lega- 
cy in which the wages for choppin’ cotton, working in the 
casinos and processing catfish are roughly equal to the 
wage minimum. 

So why has he “returned to the scene of the crime,” as 
it were? Is it to tout the economic “boom” he, at every 
opportunity, takes credit for? Is it to cover his left flank 
by admitting that the same “booming” economy has also 
produced one of the greatest income gaps in the nation’s 
history? Or is it in order to play one more card in the 
game of capitalist globalization by taking credit for initi- 
ating an economic policy that, in any event, capitalists 
have practiced for nearly three decades, that is, pursuing 
the same investment strategy in the South that they 
have in Third World developing countries? 

(Continued on page 10) 




As part of the preparation for our 
upcoming national gathering, News and 
Letters Committees publishes the Draft of 
its Perspectives Thesis each year directly 
in the pages of News & Letters. We urge 
your participation in our discussion 
around this Thesis because our age is in 
such total crisis that no revolutionary 
organization can allow any separation 
between theory and practice, workers and 
intellectuals, “inside” and “ouside,” phi- 
losophy and organization. We are raising 
questions and ask you to help in working 
out the answers. 


I. Kosova reveals 
Achilles heel of 


the Left 


Ten years after the collapse of the state- Tne * 

capitalist regimes that called themselves dence th 
“Communist” in Eastern Europe; the war 
over Kosova has brought to the forefront the depth of 
reorganization needed to concretize a philosophy of lib- 
eration for our life and times. The War has exposed new 
fault lines in world politics, exposed the missing link in 
the radical movements, and deirionstrated anew the 
need to meet the challenge posed by the self-determina- 
tion of the Idea of Marxist-Humanism. 

The post-war occupation of Kosova by 50,000 NATO 
troops, 7,000 from the U.S., will be no short-term affair. 
Officials talk of the troops remaining there for years, 
even decades. As Carl Bildt, UN Kosova mediator said, 
“An international military presence to guarantee peace 
in the Balkans must be seen in the coming decades as 
something as natural as it was to have troops in divid- 
ed Germany during the cold war years.” 

As we pointed out from the start of the crisis, the U.S. 
intervention in Kosova had nothing to do with aiding 
the victims of genocide. 1 Since 1991 Serbia murdered 
hundreds of thousands in Bosnia and thousands more 
in Kosova, and the U.S. did nothing to stop it. It instead 
treated Milosevic as an ally for his help in supporting 
the partition of Bosnia through the Dayton accords. 
Clinton decided to intervene against Serbia only after 
Milosevic’s murderous attacks against Kosova threat- 
ened to make NATO look like a helpless giant. Yet 
despite the U.S.’s attack on Serbia, what it has never 
wavered about, even after killing 'hundreds of Serbian 
civilians in its imperialist air war, is opposition to 
Kosova’s independence. 

No sooner had Serbian troops begun withdrawing 
from Kosova in late June than the Kosovar Liberation 
Army (KLA) moved in and set up interim governments 
in several cities, establishing new schools, community 
centers and other associations. A kind of self-govern- 
ment sprang up in the aftermath of Serbia’s defeat. This 


On the 8th anniversary of the declaration of Kosovar indepen- 
dence thousands celebrate in the streets of Pristina. 


U.S. soldiers in Gnijlane, Kosova search Albanians 
for weapons 

1. See our analyses of Kosova in the April, May, June 
and July issues of News & Letters, as well as Bosnia 
Herzegovina; Achilles Heel of Western ‘Civilization’ 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 1997). 


led to conflict between the KLA and NATO troops as to 
who is in control. One report noted, ‘Western officials 
here have been startled by the guerrillas’ move to take 
the helm of nascent civil structures being formed in 
Kosova, and they are uneasy about it.” U.S. troops 
responded by aggressively disarming the KLA. 

The speed with which the KLA filled the vacuum left 
by the departing Serbian army did not come out of thin 
air. Throughout the 1990s the Kosovars created a sec- 
ond, underground society in direct opposition to Serbia’s 
oppression. Though Milosevic’s ethnic cleansing of 
Kosova was aimed at destroying this, he did not suc- 
ceed. Even in the refugee camps Kosovars opened up 
newspapers, internet services, schools, and other forms 
of communication and development. As they returned to 
Kosova, they further re-created the nascent political 
and social structures that had held them together dur- 
ing the years of Serb military rule. 

NATO’s military occupation of Kosova is actively 
undermining this by denying the central aim of the 
Kosovars— independence. As R. Jeffrey Smith of The 
Washington Post put it, “A long held Western objective in 
Kosova is to drain away the KLA’s militant spirit by inte- 
grating its leadership into more moderate ethnic Albanian 
political structures. The strategy is meant in turn to make 
the KLA more vulnerable to Western pressures and 
undermine the group’s demand for independence from 
Serbia.” Whether or not Serbia will eventually be able to 
assert sovereignty over Kosova, NATO’s protectorate over 
it will stifle any move for real independence. 

Meanwhile, Serbia’s military defeat has enabled new 
opposition to arise in Serbia. Serbia’s defeat resulted not 
only from NATO’s air war, but also from the resurgence 
of the KLA which put thousands of fighters in the field 
despite a U.S.-imposed arms embargo. This had a 
remarkable effect on Serbian nerves. Whereas during the 
war few in Serbia spoke out against Milosevic, large ral- 
lies now demand his dismissal. For the first time, many 
Serbs are speaking out openly against ethnic cleansing. 

Regardless of whether or not Milosevic retains power, 
it remains to be seen whether these voices of opposition 
will fully come to grips with Serbia’s responsibility for 
genocide in Kosova and in Bosnia— and centrally its 
horrific responsibility for the mass rapes of tens of thou- 
sands of women. What is already clear, however, is that 
any opposition in Serbia that tries to go beyond the 
bounds of bourgeois politics will face the presence of 
50,000 NATO troops across the border. 

The U.S. intervention in Kosova has also produced 
new intra-capitalist rivalries. Though West Europe 
seemed willing to play second fiddle to the U.S. during 
the war, as soon as it ended the European Union 
announced plans to form its own military force to free 
itself from military dependence on the U.S. This may 
turn out to be a quixotic move, given the time and 
expense that would be needed for West Europe to catch 
up to U.S. military firepower. Yet it is a sign of the 
unease that exists just beneath the surface about the 
extent of U.S. power. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Women debate war in Kosova 


Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

No question is outside the realm of women’s libera- 
tion, including the genocidal war against the Kosovars. 
That is seen not only in the call for the release of Flora 
Brovina, the president of the Albanian Women’s 
League, who was kidnapped on April 22 from her 
apartment in Pristina, Kosova by eight men, some 
wearing masks, who forced her into a car and drove off. 
It is as well evident in debates being waged on email 
lists and in magazines like off our backs (oob) and Ms. 

Belgrade Women in Black (WiB) has issued a call to 
free Brovina. It was only 
after considerable difficulty 
that she was located in poor 
health in a prison hospital 

in Serbia where she was taken after being tortured. 
She is being denied any contact with a lawyer. 

Brovina was singled out because in 1989, when Serb 
policies forced her from her position as pediatrician, 
she created an Albanian women’s medical center. 
When “ethnic cleansing” escalated, she established a 
center for displaced women and children. And in 
March 1998 she helped organize women’s demonstra- 
tions against the Serbian forces in the Drenica area. 

We can’t take for granted that Brovina will be freed 
without a sustained and united effort. But what the 
events in Kosova reveal is that the women’s movement 
is not immune from the disorientation the NATO 
bombing of Serbia and Milosevic’s genocidal war 
against the Albanian people have caused in the Left. 

Some of that disorientation is evident in an inter- 
view in the latest Ms. with Vivian Stromberg, the 
executive director of MADRE, a group supporting 
women in other countries. One problem revealed in 
this interview is the disappearance of the concept of 
people’s right to self-determination along with the dis- 
tinction between wars of liberation and imperialist 
wars. 

Indigenous women 
struggles in Mexico 

Zoila Jose Juan is a member of the women’s commis- 
sion of the Union of Indigenous Communities of the 
Northern Zone of the Isthmus, UCIZONI. She spoke at 
Calles y Suehos in Chicago on June 20. Her remarks on 
resistance to the “Trans Isthmus Megaproject” appeared 
in last month’s News & Letters. Geoff Valdes translated. 

We as a women’s commission work out production of 
various handicrafts, address matters of health, environ- 
ment and culture, and work on vegetable production 
and totopos, a kind of tortilla. We also make hand- 
embroidered blouses. We work with other projects for 
which we get international support. In addition we hold 
workshops on women’s rights, indigenous rights, repro- 
ductive rights, and maternity. 

A lot of women suffer from cervical cancer in our 
country. The reason is there are no doctors or no money 
to see them. We protested in Boca del Monte to get a 
clinic and now we have one, but it’s empty. There’s just 
a nurse or two and no medicines. They give you a pill to 
calm you down but they won’t send a doctor, just an 
intern. 

It’s important for us to take the pap test, but we had 
to go to Mexico City to look for resources to get these 
tests done here. Because we are participating in the 
workshops, we now know how to do the tests ourselves. 
But after the pap tests are done, we still don’t have a 
place to send them for results. 

The government-run clinic, located in another com- 
munity, doesn’t support us; they want 200 pesos for the 
test. There’s no way we can afford such a thing. The 
Coordinadora [La coordinadora national de mujeres 
indigenas, national coordinating body of indigenous 
women] has found a way to get the test cheaper. But 
even when you get the tests back, we find there are peo- 
ple in the later stages of cervical cancer. There’s no 
money to treat them. How are we going to help com- 
rades when we don’t have the resources? People die. 
One was a 36-year-old woman. 

We work together in a women’s group in the commu- 
nity; there are men too. We do human rights work, 
agrarian work, and other work as well. There are eight 
of us in the women’s commission. There’s also a women’s 
group that deals with violence in our communities— 
sometimes we have to struggle against the men. We 
exist in 97 communities and have had our ups and 
downs. 

When men took us to marches in the past, they 
wouldn’t let us talk. Since then we’ve achieved some 
things, like the international coordinadora of women. I 
have met with women from Peru, Guatemala, Canada 
and other countries. We talk about our countries and 
our work. 

Men don’t want to hear us talk about rights, but we 
work in the fields too and so we know how to use axes 
and machetes, and we can show them that we know how 
to farm too. When we started the workshops, they asked 
questions like, “Does this mean women are going to 
start drinking in bars?” and “Are you going to have two 
or three husbands now?” After working for years and 
years, men are beginning to understand. Now we’re 
doing workshops with men. 

—Zoila Jose Juan 


Rather than seeing the Kosova Liberation Army 
(KLA) as a group fighting a war of liberation for their 
country from those who would destroy it, Stromberg 
counterposes the KLA to the non-violent opposition, 
saying, “The KLA is a nationalist force that does not 
look kindly on people who have visions of a society dif- 
ferent from theirs.” But even when this interview was 
written in March, the non-violent approach had been 
left behind by the masses and the KLA was being 
transformed by the thousands pouring into it. 

In the abstract, Stromberg proposes that “we should 
start talking about ethnic cleansing throughout histo- 
ry.” But she only names instances 
she can tie to the U.S., leaving out, 
for example, the Holocaust, what’s 
happening now in Sudan, and the genocide of 
Armenians by Turkey. The reason for this becomes 
clear when Stromberg says that “MADRE’s mandate is 
to work in places where the crises women and their 
families face are caused directly or indirectly by the 
US.” 

Does this mean we are to forget those oppressed by 
others than the U.S.? Does this mean that MADRE 
would put the call to free Flora Brovina at the bottom 
of their list because it was Serb fascists who are hold- 
ing her rather than the U.S.? 

In contrast, carol anne douglas in the May issue of 
off our backs supports women wherever they are 
oppressed. Her article, “This War I Support, With 
Tears in My Eyes,” reveals her struggle between her 
hatred of war and her condemnation of genocide. 

She asks: “When, if ever, can a radical lesbian fem- 
inist support a war?” She decides that “where a gov- 
ernment is carrying out or appears to be starting to 
carry out a policy of genocide, intervention by other 
countries is the only possible solution.” (My 
emphasis.) 

Because she was so stricken by the ongoing geno- 
cide, douglas, like many others, was fooled into think- 
ing that NATO and the U.S. cared about the Kosovars. 
What is missed is the revolutionary character of 
women and men fighting for their own freedom. 

We get a glimpse of that subjectivity of women in 
the same issue of Ms. on a page where Albanian 
activist Igo Rogova described how “every night my 
friends in Belgrade from the Autonomous Women’s 
Center Against Violence would call.” Rogova, living in 
Pristina, unlike douglas, did not support the bombing: 
“The words of the secretary-general of NATO, that 
they were bombing “to prevent further humanitarian 
catastrophe,’ were a joke.” 

On the other side of that page, WiB member Lepa 
Mladjenovic refuses to spare anyone influenced by 
Milosevic’s genocidal ideology from sharp criticism, 
writing that: “The wars in the former Yugoslavia are a 
series of culturally, politically, and militarily inspired 
hatreds. In Serbia, even so-called opposition leaders 
took part in this I-don’t-mind-if-you-are-cleansed 
game.” 

It may be that the ideological pollution makes it dif- 
ficult to hear the determination to bring the idea of a 
freedom-filled fixture into today’s world. Yet that is 
what is implicit in the struggles of women like Flora 
Brovina, Igo Rogova, and Lepa Mladjenovic. It is what 
gives power and vision to their struggle. It is up to us 
to help make that vision explicit, and then to realize 
it. We can begin by joining the struggle to free Flora 
Brovina. 
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I Clinic defense | 
struggles ongoing 

Chicago — The sun cast a steamy, 90-degree glow on 
the heavily bedecked Knights of Columbus as Cardinal 
Francis George’s procession inched west toward Centro 
Medico Panamericano, a clinic for women at 10:30 a.m. 
on June 26th. 

The occasion was George’s decision to hold a prayer 
service for 900 Catholics outside the clinic. However, only 
about 300 showed up. 

Ten horses and 20 to 30 cops stood staunchly between 
the Catholic protesters and 60 pro-choice activists. The 
Coalition for Positive Sexuality, Emergency Clinic 
Defense Coalition, International Socialist Organization, 
Lesbian Avengers, News and Letters Committees, Refuse 
and Resist, and Solidarity were represented. In addition, 
some pro-choice activists came on their own. 

People from the neighborhood came to see the 
Cardinal, or, as one put it, “to see the Pope.” Several of 
the neighborhood people claimed Catholicism, but object- 
ed to what the Cardinal was doing and felt that if a 
woman chose to end a pregnancy, it was her own busi- 
ness. 

Many passing cars reacted to our “Honk for Choice” 
signs. When there was a reaction from the street, it was 
usually pro-choice . 

Centro Medico Panamericano caters to a largely 
Catholic population in the Latino community of Logan 
Square. George chose a venue not only where he would 
experience the least neighborhood opposition, but also 
where his super-righteousness can do the most damage. 

For me, clinic defense is the worst of times and the best 
of times. Pm an old hand so I know that another long 
Saturday morning standing in blazing sun, freezing rain, 
or 20-below winds on noisy, ugly streets is something a 
person can’t anticipate happily. But the experiences are 
interesting, and I love re-telling the stories about “what 
happened at the clinic.” I’ve become acquainted with 
court, trial, bailing people out of jail and going to meet- 
ings with the police, the corporation counsel and defense 
lawyers. Fve written newsletter articles, shouted vulgar- 
ities in public, been criticized for being too old to be “out 
there,” and told I was going to hell at least once a 
Saturday for years on end. (Make my week. Tell me I’m 
going to hell.) 

And clinic defense has given me the chance to give lip 
to patriarchal religion. I learned that the “People of the 
Book,” no matter how much they may disagree on other 
points, will unite and use any tactic, psychological or 
physical, to keep women under patriarchal control. I was 
once shocked upon learning that Catholics and Muslims 
formed a coalition to squelch sex education and pro- 
choice language in the documents that have been gener- 
ated at the UN’s World Conferences on Women and the 
International Conferences on Population and 
Development. Such obvious political coalitions don’t sur- 
prise me npw. 

Anti-choice protest at women’s clinics, with its incon- 
veniences, noise, ugliness and shouting is only one part of 
a “seamless garment” of oppression that begins with the 
infanticide i of little girls and femicide to protect family 
honor and extends here in the West to public disrespect 
for crones because they are old, because they are women. 

Thus women are the major component of one of the 
four currents of revolution: age, race, gender and eco- 
nomic class. We need to be out there expressing our rage 
against the patriarchy. Clinic defense is one way of doing 
that. —January 


ide Abankwah finally freed 


New York — After nearly two and a half years in 
an Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) jail, 
Adelaide Abankwah, who fled Ghana to avoid genital 
mutilation, was released July 19. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit decided July 9 that the 
INS had wrongly denied Abankwah refugee status and 
ordered further proceedings in her application. 
Vindictive INS officials 
still refused to let her 
out on parole, but did so 
a few hours after a 
demonstration at the 
Federal Building by a 
small collection of femi- 
nists who had lobbied 
intensely for her 
release. 

Abankwah came to 
the U.S. for political 
asylum after defying 
her tribe, the Nkumssa 
in the central region of 
Ghana. Her mother had 
been Queen Mother of 
the tribe and, in spite of 
the fact that Adelaide 
had given up the tribal 
religion, she was sup- 
posed to take on that 
role upon her mother’s 
death in 1996. She 
would have been forced into religious duties and mar- 
riage to a man selected by the tribe, which would have 
resulted in public disclosure of her lack of virginity. 
The punishment for that would have been genital 
mutilation or even death. 



Female Genital Mutilation (FGM), the ritual cutting 
and/or removal of the external genitalia, is practiced in 
many countries in Africa and the Middle East. More 
than 85 million women and girls have undergone 
FGM, and today 8-10 million more are at risk. Some 
countries have outlawed it, but the practice continues 
in individual households and small communities. FGM 

is most often done 
under unsanitary condi- 
tions that can lead to 
death. It results in long 
term physical, sexual 
and psychological dam- 
age; it can cause child 
birth, sexual inter- 
course, and even men- 
struation and urination 
to be painful and dan- 
gerous. 

A campaign to grant 
Abankwah asylum was 
mounted by the National 
Organization For Women 
(NOW), Equality Now, 
and Marie Clair and 
Ms. magazines. Gloria 
Steinem and Congress- 
woman Carolyn Maloney 
participated and were 
present at the July 19 
demonstration demand- 
ing Abankwah’s release from jail. Maloney has intro- 
duced legislation in Congress that would compel INS 
judges to follow standards for granting asylum due to 
gender-baaed fear of persecution, instead of leaving it 
to their discretion. —Anne Jaclard 
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Which road shall steelworkers take? 


Editor’s note: On July 19 workers at Inland Steel 
voted strike authorization after the United Steel Workers 
(USWA) advised the membership to reject management’s 
proposal for a ne tv contract. At meetings held to autho- 
rize the strike vote, USWA officials said they couldn’t 
report on specifics of company demands, nor could they 
discuss the issues on the table because “we don’t want 
these issues to divide the union along the lines of young 
against old.” No discussion from the floor was allowed at 
the meetings. Many workers complained afterward 
about this and demanded an open discussion of the 
issues. The following article was written by a worker - 
militant at Inland shortly before the strike vote. 

Chicago — This July the USWA leaders have been 
trying to negotiate a new contract. Our militancy is low. 
At Inland Steel we are foreign owned. We need interna- 
tional allies and labor solidarity. We don’t want cheap 
American steel slapped in our face either and our union 
on its knees. But this may happen. Already, half the 
total tonnage of raw steel produced in the United States 
is made in non-union enterprises. We are already on one 
knee. We need allies and it’s not management. 

Where is our union headed? Foreign competition, lay- 
offs, take-away contract bargaining? Free trade? Tariff 
protection? Did our “Partnership” with steel companies 
pay off for us? 

Let’s be really clear: By speaking on the same podium 
with management, the USWA leaders have weakened 
the vision of its members. We haven’t been looking for 
international steel worker allies in Mexico, Brazil, 
.Russia, South Korea. They have miseducated us about 
our real allies and the struggle ahead to build solidari- 
ty. This is the only way to win. 

PROFITS FROM LAYOFFS 

Last year, steel imports rose when foreign-made steel 
prices dropped. U.S. steel companies laid off 10,000 of us 
steelworkers. But as a whole, they made over $1 billion 
in profits and shipped more steel than they had in 19 of 
the last 20 years. 

Our union joined the company owners to stop this 
flood of cheap imports. We were told, “This is best for us 
both.” The government did slap big taxes on Japanese 
steel and got big reductions from Brazil and Russia. 
Results? Bigger shipments from South Korea and others 
with modem facilities and low-waged workers. We’re 
told the only way out is to stop “unfair trade,” meaning 
get big taxes on foreign-made steel to “protect our jobs.” 
It’s either that or “free trade,” which means more cheap 
imports. Is this the only choice? 


We don’t see it that way, at all. We think that 
labor solidarity— here and overseas— is our 
“stealth” bomber, not joining the companies for 
unreal job protections. Consider that in 1980, we 
had about 400,000 steelworkers in basic steel. 
Now, we’re down to about 160,000. It took about 10 
man-hours to make a ton of steel in 1980. Now, it’s 
down to less than four man-hours. “Progress” 
means it takes fewer of us to make the same 
amount of steel, regardless of “dumping.” 

Our work produces the profits that go into the newest 
technology. The owners use that technology to produce 
more steel with fewer of us. Who gets the benefits? 
Mostly, big investors and top managers. We steelwork- 
ers who remain get a small piece. The laid off and never 
hired get squat. 

“TEAMWORK’ OR LABOR SOLIDARITY? 

What if we fought for a shorter workweek with no loss 
in pay, like the metal workers in Germany, who got it 
down to 35 hours a week? That would mean the owners 
would have to hire more workers to make the same 
amount of steel. That would mean we would work less 
for the same money AND we’d get huge support from the 
laid off and low- wage workers out there. Who’s the more 
reliable ally? Low-wage workers we’d be opening doors 
for or steel company owners and managers? 

The union’s policy is to play along with the owners, 
getting our pay tied to producing more steel with less 
waste for less work. That' looks fine, but we’re still faced 
with growing job losses due to using technology to 
replace workers and lower costs. This “teamwork” pays 
some good results for us; at the same time, we’re digging 
our own graves! 

The USWA sent a delegation of workers and officials 
to Japan a few years back to get support for the [tire- 
makers] who’d been beaten in a strike. The company 
tried to impose worse conditions on workers here than 
back in their “home” country, Japan. Results? The union 
and workers in Japan gave us great support. They were 
happy as hell to have solidarity with American workers 
and our Union against their employer. They saw that 
the employer would use worse conditions here in 
America against them there, back in Japan. 

Let’s stop foreign bashing and labor-company 
“teams.” Let’s build labor solidarity, here and overseas.- 
That is neither “fair trade” protectionism nor “free 
trade” race-to-the-bottom globalism. 

There is an alternative, if we create it! 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

certainly were not pure. If that temp had gone on 
“strike,” running the line would have become much 
more difficult for the rest of us. Why not let him slow 
down the line? His anger was justified. Why did I feel 
compelled to soothe him into cooperating? 

How thoroughly our relations with one another are 
conditioned by and permeated with the capitalist 
drive for production! Yet the sexism women workers 
face daily from supervisors and coworkers seems to 
have an independent existence as well. 

While I worked on a different crew one night, 
a male team member went to the supervisor, 
without consulting me, and received permis- 
sion to switch positions on the line with me. It 
wasn’t that I wasn’t doing my job. He wanted 
the change because he was bored and sleepy on 
his machine. Did he think I, a woman, wouldn’t 
be? or that it didn’t matter if I was? 

How persistent the divisions! Perhaps one cannot 
find a way through this morass in the absence of an 
organization, a movement, a struggle — none of 
which now exist at this workplace— which can chal- 
lenge relationships and change ideas. One only has 
to look, however, at the history of organized labor 
and Black workers in the U.S., or the proliferation 
of sexual harassment suits against UAW-organized 
auto plants in the Midwest, to see that even with 
organization, movement and struggle, no change is 
automatic. 

Karl Marx saw that historically the content of 
workers’ revolt against capitalist production was the 
“quest for universality.” It is the struggle to become 
a whole human being, to overcome the division 
between mental and manual labor, to overcome all 
barriers— including racism, sexism and elitism in all 
its forms— to developing all of one’s capacities, both 
natural and acquired. 

Capital strives to fragment the individual, to use 
and develop only those talents which serve its pur- 
pose: more and more production. The idea, Marx 
wrote in The Communist Manifesto , is to replace this 
class society with “an association, in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” That idea is the absolute oppo- 
site of what is happening every day on the shop floor 
and must be where any struggle against capital 
begins. 


Reasons for Overnite strike 


Mass rally at Detroit News 

Detroit — Some 400 Detroit newspaper locked out 
workers and community supporters, along with Teamster 
President Hoffa, filled the street in front of the Detroit 
News building on the fourth anniversary of the strike that 
began on July 14, 1995, to loudly remind newspaper man- 
agement that the battle continues for a contract and rehir- 
ing of laid off workers 

Across the street from the newspaper building 
AFSCME unfurled an 8- by 16-foot banner on the side of 
their building that read, “Detroit News & Free Press: 
Obey The Law! Settle with the Unions.” But we in 
ACOSS, the community support group, have been begging 
the AFSCME leaders for years to do that, only they never 
paid any attention to us. 

My own-feeling is that there will be a settlement 
before Labor Day with all of the unions. Two unions 
have settled: My own Detroit Typographical union 
#18 signed a 10-year contract with a buy out for all 
who wanted them, including all fired workers and 
workers over 65. Part-timers were not included. 
About 65 of the 100 printers, including myself, took 
the buyout package, which provides five years of 
medical care, then we’ll he eligible for Medicare. 

The Engravers signed a three-year contract. Some of 
the 20 engravers took buyouts, and the others were told 
not to expect to be called back. Both unions will receive a 
2% wage increase each year of their contracts, which seri- 
ously weakened provisions dealing with work rules and 
day-to-day operations, the things that matter the most 
when you are working. 

The Teamsters have been offered a retirement 
incentive package due to a surplus of money in 
their pension fund. The Pressmen’s union did the 
same thing two years ago. I don’t blame the mem- 
bers for taking the offer, but in the case of the 
Teamsters and the Pressmen, the company is using 
the members’ own money to buy them out and get 
the company off the financial hook. All who take 
the retirement incentives have to sign off on all 
back pay issues that are now in the courts. 

Gannett and Knight-Ridder are huge companies with 
huge financial resources that hate the unions and workers 
so much that they will jeopardize their businesses in pur- 
suit of their anti-labor goals. The company thought it 
could dump the unions, which it will not be able to do, 
although the unions will be weaker than they were. The 
newspapers lost 35% to 40% of their circulation and many 
millions of dollars in this debacle. I think there is a good 
chance that one paper will close. 

Help change the laws in this country that allow compa- 
nies like these to get away with what they did. One way is 
to join and help the Labor Party. 

— Armand Nevers, 
Detroit Typographical Union #18 


Editor’s note: The Teamsters staged a national strike 
of Overnite Transportation, July 5-10. Over 500 workers 
in Memphis, represented by Local 667, were more than 
ready, having fought for a union contract for almost 
four years. But before any serious negotiations could 
begin, the International asked the workers to end the 
strike. Several Overnite workers discussed conditions 
they face at the Memphis hub. 

Memphis, Tenn. — Two of us were fired. 
Supposedly someone overheard us saying that we were 
working too fast and should slow down. I didn’t tell 
anyone to slow down. But they have been working us 
50, sometimes 60 something hours. We have no choice. 
If you leave after 10 hours and tell them you need to 
see the doctor, you have to bring a doctor’s excuse back 

Quebec nurses strike 

Nurses belonging to the 47,500-member Quebec 
Nurses Federation (QNF) have ended their 23-day 
strike which began June 26. The nurses walked out 
after 14 months of fruitless contract negotiations with 
the Parti Quebecois government. The nurses, lowest 
paid in Canada, are demanding a 6% raise over two 
.years, plus 10% in catch-up wages. The government hag 
refused to offer more than 5% over three years. 

Support by the public and from patients has been 
solid for the nurses, who have continued emergency and 
other essential services during the strike. In part this is 
because nurses stand on the front line in combating the 
deterioration in the national health care system. 

Provincial Premier Lucien Bouchard tried to break 
the “illegal” strike by imposing fines on union locals as 
well as individual nurses. For some, these fines have 
mounted up to over $C7,500 for each nurse. French- and 
English-speaking nurses have maintained the firmest 
unity during the strike. 

The nurses withdrew their own support for the strike 
after the QNF leadership caved in to government nego- 
tiators and recommended a “yes” vote on essentially the 
same package which the government had offered all 
along. The nurses voted overwhelmingly “no” since the 
proposals did not meet their minimum demands con- 
cerning pay increases, working conditions, and removal 
of- strike penalties. Back to work for now, local unions 
are adopting on-the-job tactics including “work to rule” 
and double or triple time for overtime work. 

The QNF is also looking ahead to the fall, when 
360,000 Quebec public sector workers will negotiate 
contracts. Bouchard is offering them the same take-it- 
or-leave-it 5% over three years. The PQ, which once 
claimed to be ideologically “social democratic” as well as 
nationalist, has adopted a “zero deficit” policy, planning 
to play to the Right by proposing a tax cut .with 
Quebecfs budget surplus. 


proving you went. So many unfair labor practices are 
going on here. 

They’re improperly training new hires. We 
have hazardous spills as many as six times a day. 
We’ve got radioactive stuff, all kinds of flamma- 
ble stuff, corrosives of all kinds, and a lot of the 

stuff is all on one trail- 
er. If this mixes with 
that or with water, it 
can become explosive. 
The crews who handle 
hazardous material 
around Memphis say: 
“If it wasn’t for 
Overnite, we’d go out of 
business.” 

What they’re trying to 
do is get rid of the union 
people. The CEO told us 
that if we wanted $19 an 
•hour, he’d give it to us. 
But he was going to have 
full control over us and 
that was all there was to 
it. He would control when 
we come, when we leave 
2 and how this freight 
~ comes and goes and with 
whom. When you go in 
i there with a grievance 
|gj and they write you up, 
you’re in there by yourself. 
They won’t recognize anyone coming in there with you. 

About three months ago Overnite thought we were 
going to go on strike because they weren’t bargaining 
with us on the contract. They brought in about 70 
workers in a big yellow bus to show us that they had 
replacement workers if we went on strike. I just told 
those guys that we’ve had a lot of injuries up here on 
the dock, people getting run over with forklifts and 
everything. I said, “Look, you guys don’t really want to 
come to Memphis, this is a dangerous place to work.” 
That’s all I said. They said that was a direct threat and 
they fired me for that. 

The company is playing all kinds of games. The 
strike is over, but they’re not putting people hack 
to work. They are working the temporary people 
in front of us. I feel like we had Overnite against 
the wall so we might as well have kept them 
there until they screamed. 

I didn’t agree with going back, but the IBT decided 
this was the best thing to do. We let them off the hook 
and they’re treating us like dogs now. Initially their 
goal was to show Overnite we have the power to do 
whatever we want. But after we’ve gone back in, I don’t 
think Overnite sees anything. 

—Overnite workers 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism’s concept of ‘Subject’ 


Editor’s Note 

In early years of the 1970s leading up to the com- 
pletion of her book, Philosophy and Revolution: from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, Raya 
Dunayevskaya engaged young revolutionaries in the 
ideas presented in that work. An example is a Jan. 15, 
1971 letter, excerpted here, to young members of News 
and Letters Committees. Her discussion of the connec- 
tion between subjects of revolt and philosophy speaks 
to concerns presented in our “Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives” (See pp. 1, 5-8). The original 
can be found in Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 14110-11. Footnotes are by the editors. 


First, let me take up the question of language. [No 
word] is more important than Subject. Whether we mean 
by that the Movement, or a specific group like News and 
Letters Committees; whether we mean the workers or a 
single revolutionary; whether we mean women’s libera- 
tion, Blacks, Indians, “organization,” it is clear that 
“Subject” is the one that is responsible for both theory and 
practice. Therefore, we must not say “Subject must unite 
with its theory”; it is the subject who unites, or fails to 
unite, theory and practice. In a word, the preposition 
“with” is wrong. 

Perhaps part of the looseness of expression is due to 
my stressing how crucial theory is, that, as you put it, 
quoting me, “Philosophy is itself revolutionary.” Yes, 
because the whole point of philosophy, of dialectics— both 
its point of departure and point of return— is Freedom. 
The trouble with philosophers, whether they were only 
thinking of Utopia, the Future, or of Thought as their 
special province, was that they limited the concept of 
freedom. That is why Marx says (It is the very first quo- 
tation one meets even before turning to a single page of 
text in Marxism and Freedom) that “Freedom is so much 
the essence of man that even its opponents realize 
it.. ..No man fights freedom; he fights at most the free- 
dom of others.” 

Marx “took advantage” of this nature of man, and 
therefore his thought, the striving for freedom, and said of 
Hegel’s dialectics— the greatest philosophy produced by 
bourgeois philosophy— that what we must do is “realize it” 
for by realizing this talk and thought of freedom we will 
have it, be whole man. But under no circumstances does 
“philosophy is itself revolutionary” mean it will realize 
itself. Only living men and women can do that. In a word, 
it is no substitute for “Subject” any more than history is a 
substitute, for history, too, means masses making it. 

Now then, for us...the great breakthrough came back in 
1953 when we discovered in [Hegel’s] Absolute Idea, a 
movement from practice not only to revolution, but to 
theory, to philosophy of liberation. I find that the 
Existentialists, on their part, and the Maoists, on theirs, 
never stop talking about being, existence, doing, prac- 
tice— but the very last word they understand is Practice, 
for they are under the delusion that when they practice 
theory, that is practice, that is activity. That is, when they 
“brings it to the masses, and all the masses have to do is 
be smart enough to see it and accept it, then all will be 
heaven on earth. What I’ve been saying, at least since 
1953, is the exact opposite, that practice is masses prac- 
ticing and their practice is not only the doing of deeds but 
the thinking of thoughts. 

THEREFORE, the two kinds of subjectivity (the note 
on which I ended the second edition of Marxism and 
Freedom, hoping thereby to indicate what I mean to do in 
Philosophy and Revolution ) 1 was not only a stress on pro- 
letarian Subject vs. Maoist or petty-bourgeois subject but 
to show that in the proletarian Subject, in subjectivity, 
we include man as thought as well as man as being, AND 
THOUGHT, PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERATION, THE 
ABSOLUTE IDEA [BROKEN DOWN] FOR OUR AGE IS 
ITSELF A FORCE FOR REVOLUTION. 


1. This is a reference to the section “In Place of a Conclusion: Two 
Kinds of Subjectivity,” added to the 1964 edition of 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom. There she wrote: “Two 
kinds of subjectivity characterize our age of state-capitalism and 
workers’ revolts. One is the subjectivism that we have been con- 
sidering— Mao’s— which has no regard for objective conditions, 
behaves as if state power is for herding 650 million human beings 
into so-called “People's Communes,’ as if a party of the elite that 
is armed can both harness the energies of men and ‘remold’ their 
minds.. ..The second type of subjectivity, the one which rests on 
‘the transcendence of the opposition between the Notion and 
Reality,’ is the subjectivity which has ‘absorbed’ objectivity, that is 
to say, through its struggle for freedom it gets to know and cope 
with the objectively real” (pp. 326-27). 



It is a development. A very critical and high stage of 
development, but a development rather than break, as 
was the case in 1953 from Johnsonism 2 or state-capital- 
ism3 sans philosophy. 

Of course, Marxist-Humanism is itself “subjectivity”; 
this is what we learned ever since the trips to Africa [in 
1962] and to Japan [in 1965] showed that even revolu- 
tionaries closest to us, and even masses, great masses in 
revolt, will not take from our shoulders, our task, working 
out this dialectic of liberation, both philosophically in the 
book [ Philosophy and Revolution ] and practically in our 
everyday activities. 4 

Of course, it is a task of very great historic dimen- 
sions. But do you know anyone else 
engaged in it? Of course, it is hard 
labor and blows the mind, especially of 
the youth, who are first getting used to 
the idea that they are revolutionar- 
ies, have broken with their past both 
as petty-bourgeois milieu and parents 
[and must now] begin measuring them- 
selves against history’s Gargantuan 
dimensions. I do not doubt, however, 
that we can become the catalyst for the 
revolutionaries who have had all the 
breaks from the past, but did not think 
that first then they must create new 
theoretical foundations as well instead 
of having found them ready-made, if 
not in the bite-size Maoist quotations, 
then at least as Marx did it. But he did it in 1843-1883, 
and we live in 1971, and while it remains our foundation, 
none can do for this age what only this age can do for 
itself.... 

Take Marx’s period. Great as the First International 
was, it was “organized.” Therefore for the new form of 
workers’ rule— which no genius, not even Marx, no 
human being, nor God for that matter, can see before it 
actually occurs— Marx had to keep plodding along, theo- 
retically in Capital, practically, in the First International, 
until the workers upsurged in the Paris Commune [in 
1871]. Then he not only embraced it, as revolutionaries 
would, but made it the departure even of his theory. It 


2. “Johnsonism” refers to the followers of C.L.R James; Johnson 
was James’ pen name in the 1940s and 1950s. 

3. In 1984, Dunayevskaya would write: “Heretofore we criticized 
the theory of state-capitalism by stressing that, without develop- 
ing into the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, it was incomplete. 
While that is true, it would have been impossible to get to the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism without the theory of state- 
capitalism...We must not forget that those who could not break 
through to the Absolute Idea and thus the road to Marxist- 
Humanism— the Johnsonites— ...kept using the word state-cap- 
italism, as if that alone exhausted the theory for meeting the 
challenge of the new reality.” The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism (Chicago: News & Letters, 1992), p. 3-4. 

4. For material on how Dunayevskaya’s tour of West Africa in 
1962 and Japan in 1965 impelled her to undertake the work 
which eventually led to Philosophy and Revolution, see The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, Vols. 5, 6, and 12. 


clarified the “fetishism of commodities” not just in the 
manner in which he had already worked it out theoreti- 
cally —capitalist exploitation of labor and its reification 
into a thing— but its opposite, the new form, the uni- 
versal form of how the workers mean to rid themselves of 
the fetishism by [the] creation of the Paris Commune. 

The same came to be with Lenin— the Soviets were 
the new form for his age. He was well prepared to see it 
and create the slogan “All Power to the Soviets” 
because, theoretically, he had already worked out a new 
universal- ”to a man.” BUT IT WASN’T ONLY HIS 
UNDERSTANDING AND RETURN TO HEGEL THAT 
HELPED HIM:' IT WAS THAT, TO BEGIN WITH, HE 
WAS ALWAYS A PRACTICING REVO- 
LUTIONARY. So, insofar as the latter 
was concerned, were his Bolshevik col- 
leagues. They all opposed the “April 
Thesis” and thought he had been too 
long an emigre to “understand Russian 
realities.” BUT THE REVOLUTION 
SWEPT THEM ALONG. WHEN THE, 
REVOLUTION IS AT A HALT AND 
YOU HAVE STATE POWER, you (that 
is the Stalinists) follow a very different 
path. But it isn’t only because they did- 
n’t “understand” Hegel; it is because of 
the objective compulsion from the 
existing state surrounded by world cap- 
italism, etc. 

Now then [for] us, the practice of 
dialectics; both in theory and in fact, is something that no 
other “party” ever called upon its members to do, and it is 
hard as hell. But the very fact that we demand unity of 
theory arid practice compels the two levels, of which the 
concrete, the daily practice, is of the essence. 

One final point both on “troubles” with Part III [of 
Philosophy and Revolution ]5 and objective transcen- 
dence. Transcendence has, in academia, both a theological 
and philosophic meaning far removed from practice. But 
transcendence as [an] historic category means people 
abolishing the old, creating the new; indeed it is the only 
real transcendence; all else is hogwash. Because this is 
so, I try to practice it even in theory, which is why there is 
so much return to Black/Red conferences, etc.6...I would 
like the [chapter on] the “new passions and new forces” [in 
Philosophy and Revolution ] to be written by Blacks, by 
women, even as [the chapter on Marx’s] New Humanism 
[in Marxism and Freedom ] was written by workers bat- 
tling Automation. . . 


5. Part III of Philosophy and Revolution, which concludes the 
book, is entitled “Economic Reality and the Dialectics of 
Liberation*” It is the part which deals most extensively with the 
problems of the post- World War II world. 

6. A reference to “The Black/Red Conference” of Jan. 12, 1969, a 
gathering Of Black workers and intellectuals as well as white 
activists, where Dunayevskaya presented an overview of 
Philosophy and Revolution. She similarly presented overviews of 
the book at other conferences such at a Feb. 21, 1971 women’s lib- 
eration conference. See The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
4338-4364. 
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World crisis and the theoretic void: Taking responsibility for Marxist-Humanism 


(Continued from page 1) 


This disquiet is far more glaring when it comes to 
relations with Russia and China. Russia’s quarrel with 
NATO over the stationing of its troops in Kosova was fol- 
lowed by such ominous signs as holding its largest mili- 
tary exercise since the end of the Cold War. Russia also 
announced in May that it is developing a new generation 
of low-yield, pinpoint nuclear weapons. This is part of 
Russia’s adoption of a policy of first-use of nuclear 
weapons, as a way to offset its military weakness. 

Russia may appear to be in no position to seriously 
threaten the U.S., given its weak economy. Indeed, at 
the very moment Russia was objecting to U.S. actions in 
the Balkans, Yeltsin came to 
Clinton hat in hand to ask for 
another round of IMF loans. Yet 
Yeltsin is trying to compensate for 
Russia’s economic weakness by 
asserting himself on the political 
front. This was seen in July when 
he invited Syria’s Assad to Moscow, 
as part of an effort to breathe new 
life into its relations with the Arab 
world, though Clinton has the 
upper hand there. 

Most important of all is Russia’s 
strengthening ties with China. The 
bombing of China’s embassy in 
Belgrade infuriated China and led 
it to freeze U.S. -China relations. 

Faced with ever-present worker 
and peasant revolts— such as the 
massive peasant revolt in January 
in Dalin in Hunan Province— 

China’s rulers are playing the 
nationalist card to divert attention 
from its internal crises. Though 
Clinton boasted last year about a 
new “strategic partnership” with 
China, that phrase is now used by China’s rulers to 
refer to its ties with Russia, which it sees as a way to 
counterbalance U.S. power. 

Clearly numerous flashpoints for future conflicts and 
wars abound in our nuclearly armed state-capitalist 
world, from relations between the major powers to those 
between regional ones like India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir where full-scale war can break out at any 
time. The notion that the war over Kosova forebodes 
some “new era” defined by “humanitarian interven- 
tions” is an empty illusion. 

This is seen not only in the U.S.’s refusal to support 
independence for Kosova or the Kurds, but in its silence 
about crises in Africa. In Congo, the civil war this year 
displaced 500,000 from their homes, 200,000 of whom 
have fled the country. In Angola, 1.2 million of its 13 
million people have been displaced since the renewal of 
its civil war. In Sudan, tens of thousands of the 
Massaleit people have been killed this year in a genoci- 
dal campaign carried out by the government. Just as 
the West earlier stood by and did nothing while 800,000 
were slaughtered in Rwanda, so none of these crises 
have the ear of our “humanitarian” interventionists. 

When it comes to Kosova, however, the prize for 
short-mindedness belongs to the Left. Its disarray is 
seen in how its opposition to the war was virtually 
indistinguishable from that of some rightists who also 
opposed the bombing of Serbia. 

The Left’s response reveals all that is wrong with 
those who fail to see the importance of a philosophy of 
liberation. The Left focused so much attention on oppos- 
ing the U.S. bombing of Serbia that it failed to take a 
firm stand in support of the Kosovars. This was true not 
just of small left groups, but of major intellectuals like 


Noam Chomsky and organizations like the Black 
Radical Congress. Even those who paid lip service to the 
Kosovars as victims refused to support the right of the 
KLA to obtain arms— though this effectively meant 
allowing Milosevic to slaughter the Kosovars. 

When the Left cannot even extend support to 
those facing genocide, it has forsaken its ability to 
say anything meaningful about human liberation. 

What we are seeing today is that the economic, polit- 
ical, and military reach of the U.S. is so overwhelming 
that there is a tendency to accept anything as an alter- 
native to it, no matter how narrow or reactionary it may 
be. Indeed, the U.S. drive for single world mastery is so 
overwhelming that it is viewed as “enemy number one.” 

In case the limitations of 
that are not evident, one 
need only recall Mao’s notion 
of “Russia as enemy number 
one.” He used it to justify 
allying with anyone, no mat- 
ter how reactionary, so long 
as it suited his agenda of 
opposing Russia. A not dis- 
similar situation prevails 
today when it comes to the 
U.S. Some are willing to 
make apologies for any 
power which opposes it, even 
if it is a neo-fascist state like 
Serbia. Meanwhile, what 
drops from sight are the two 
worlds within each country, 
the forces of liberation which 
can uproot capitalism. 

Perhaps no event since the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 
has shown how total is the 
ideological pollution in the 
Left. Stalin’s 1939 pact with 
Hitler gave the green light to 
World War II. The Left which followed Stalin turned 
away from the anti-fascist struggle until Hitler invaded 
Russia in 1941. In contrast, Raya Dunayevskaya 
responded to the crisis in thought revealed by 1939 by 
embarking on the labor that led to the theory of state- 
capitalism and ultimately the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Theory becomes truly practical when objective 
crises show a philosophy of liberation to be a 
matter of concrete urgency. Such a situation 
faces us today. 

We have no illusions about the hypocrisy which 
guides U.S. actions in Kosova or anywhere. But we do 
not allow opposition to U.S. imperialism to stop us from 
recognizing that the way to oppose the forces of global 
counter-revolution is to solidarize with those struggling 
against genocide. What allowed us to project our dis- 
tinctive position in support of Kosova was not just that 
we held to certain political conclusions, but that we 
approached the events from the standpoint of the 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy of liberation. This philos- 
ophy, developed over half a century, singled out the 
forces of revolution not just as force, but as Reason— 
that is, as subjects of liberation reaching for a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

The war in Kosova was not only about the force of 
arms, it was also part of a struggle for the minds of 
humanity. This was seen at a NATO summit held right 
before the war, which formalized the inclusion of 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic into NATO. 
Polish Foreign Minister Bronislaw Geremek and others 
declared that NATO’s expansion “validated the deeds of 
those who revolted against Soviet domination in the 
Budapest uprising of 1956, the Prague Spring of 1968, 


and the Solidarity movement that was bom in Gdansk, 
Poland” in 1980. 

This totally distorts history. The Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 which pried Marx’s humanist 
essays of 1844 from the archives, the Prague 
Spring of 1968 with its slogan “Socialism with a 
human face,” and the Polish Solidarity movement 
of 1980-81 which projected a concept of workers’ 
control of production are reduced to a straight 
line of march to Western capitalism. The rulers 
are trying to erase from memory the Reason of 
the East European masses who aspired for a new 
humanism opposed to both private and state-cap- 
italism, and so convince humanity that it has no 
choice but to place its destiny in the hands of 
state powers like the U.S. 

What makes this such a serious problem today is that 
for so many the idea of socialism has been discredited. 
It means that emerging struggles do not speak in the 
language of revolution that we have been accustomed to 
hearing in earlier struggles. This does not mean the 
quest for a new way of life has been stilled. It means 
that this quest is not easily voiced and worked out in the 
absence of a clear anti-capitalist alternative. 

It is imperative that revolutionaries face the reorga- 
nization demanded by this situation, otherwise they 
will be unable to impact ongoing events. To make explic- 
it the striving for a different future which is implicit in 
today’s struggles, it is necessary to meet them with a 
philosophy which itself embodies the Reason which has 
inhered in the freedom movements of our time. Such a 
philosophy is Marxist-Humanism. 

It is not just that the retrogressive times in which we 
live show a “need” for philosophy. It is that without such 
a philosophy of liberation it is impossible to penetrate 
beneath the appearance of political crises and discern 
the aspirations of the actual human forces of opposition 
who are trying to be heard, but whose voice is being sub- 
sumed by reigning ideologies and crises. Marxist- 
Humanism is as integral to the historic development of 
the past half century as the revolutionary developments 
created by the masses. Bringing this body of ideas to 
bear upon reality is not a matter of applying certain 
concepts to reality, but rather of elucidating from reali- 
ty the nodal points of forward movement embedded 
within it. 


This is needed, not only for approaching events in the 
Balkans, but for each objective and subjective crisis 
which confronts us here at home. 




Serbs in Prokuplje protest war crimes, 
denounce Milosevic, July 8. 


II. New battles on the homefront 


The oppression of the Kosovars is rooted in the racist 
attitudes that characterize not just the Balkans but this 
entire stage of globalized capitalism. Nowhere is that 
racism spelled out more sharply than in the conditions 
confronting Black America. Its lethal forms are mea- 
sured in everything from the rates of young Black male 
homicides and Black infant mortality, to the level of 
Black unemployment in urban centers and the stagger- 
ing percentage of Black and Brown youth in prison. 

While most of this “everyday” racism rarely rates 
national headlines, except when it explodes into a 1992 
Los Angeles rebellion, it cannot be separated from the 
acute form it has taken this year with the growth of 
deadly home-grown fascism— as seen in the shooting 
spree in the Chicago area by Benjamin Smith, who cel- 
ebrated the Fourth of July by gunning down Jews, 
Blacks and Asians, killing two and wounding nine in the 
name of a “racial holy war” before he killed himself. 
Nothing more proves that the Littleton, Colorado mas- 
sacre-carried out by two other well-off, alienated sub- 
urban teenagers to celebrate Hitler’s birthday and that 
likewise ended in their suicide— was no aberration. The 
news that two brothers in California had been charged 
With a spate of synagogue burnings and the murder of 
two gay men there gives a sense both of how extensive 
is this home-grown fascism and how closely it identifies 
itself with what transpired in Kosova as seen in the 
fliers left after the synagogue burnings that blamed a 
“Jew world order” for the war in Kosova. 

The proliferation of hate groups like the World 


Church of the Creator, to which Smith belonged, is seen 
in over 250 media-savy neo-Nazi groups now recruiting 
on the Internet. Many of these groups are aiming at 
well-to-do, upper-to-middle-class suburban youths. As 
one older Black worker told N&L, ’’Never before has the 
alienation been so extreme that young people like these 
killers, who seem to have everything, are willing to even 
give their own lives to preserve the status quo.” 

This is not the only sign of the decaying foundations 
upon which U.S. capitalism is driving for single world 
mastery. Clinton’s much-touted “poverty tour” in July 
reveals the alienation that Marx showed defines relations 
in capitalism, which denies humanity its human-ness by 
perversely turning all relations into relations between 
things. The very language used on his trip shows how 
everything is being subjected to the logic of capital. 

Those barely eking out an existence in Appalachia, 
the Mississippi Delta, the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation or an urban ghetto in California, were all 
defined as mere “human capital” while the excessively 
depressed sites were seen as “responsible markets” and 
sources of cheap wage labor. In Watts, where the unem- 
ployment rate is three times the national average, we 
were told that such pockets of poverty offer a great 
untapped market that will keep the economy growing 
without inflation if Clinton can just convince Congress 
to approve $1 million in Federal tax incentives to 
encourage $5 billion in private investment. 

As against such free market fantasies, the areas 
Clinton visited all have a rich revolutionary history. All 


of them have been and remain integral to the develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism. The most powerful of these 
historic struggles was the coal miners’ general strike 
that erupted 50 years ago. It was the first strike against 
automation, and broke out where it was first introduced 
into the labor process, in the coal fields of West Virginia 
and Kentucky— the very area Clinton just visited, evi- 
dently completely unaware of its revolutionary history. 
What brings this anniversary front and center is that in 
the 1949-50 strike workers raised a new and profound 
question that remains to be worked out today. 

Whereas the question on workers’ minds before the 
strike concerned the fruits of one’s labor, which trans- 
lated into wages and benefits in a union contract, in 
1949-50 the workers opposed automation in the form of 
the continuous miner, which they called “a man killer.” 
In going out on wildcat strike against the company and 
union, the strikers posed the question of “what kind of 
labor should man do?” The roots of Marxist-Humanism 
are found in the way in which Raya Dunayevskaya saw 
that question as making concrete for our age Marx ‘s 
vision of ending the division between mental and man- 
ual labor, which he called the hallmark of capitalist 
alienation. 2 

(Continued on page 6) 


2. For Dunayevskaya’s participation in the 1949-50 
strike and how it helped lead to Marxist-Humanism, 
see The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and The 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. (Chicago: News 
and Letters, 1984). 
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Protestors at Whiteclay, near Pine Ridge two weeks before Clinton’s visit. 


(Continued from page 5) 

Such a search for a different future has characterized 
our era’s struggles. In the 1970s, the Native American 
movement awakened the whole world. It has not ended, 
as seen in the protest that took place a week before 
Clinton’s tour of 
Pine Ridge, when 
2,000 Oglala Sioux 
marched from 
there to Whiteclay, 

Neb. to protest 
treaty violations 
and unsolved slay- 
ings. Clinton said 
nothing of this in 
his offer of tax 
credits and loans 
to address its 85% 
unemployment 
rate. 

In the 1970s, 

Shainape 
Shcapwe, an 
Oglala Sioux 
woman resident of 
Pine Ridge, wrote 
about the attempt 
of the Bureau of Protestors at Whiteclay, near Pine 
Indian Affairs to 

develop small factories on the reservations and how 
workers organized a strike against conditions in them. 
The movement’s most important accomplishment, she 
said, was “not that we found ways to make the white 
man listen to us, but that we created a new awareness 
of our own strength and ability.” What the workers most 
needed to still work out, she said, was “Where do we go 
now?” In her effort to answer that, she opposed others 
in the Native American movement who rejected 
Marxism and argued that alienation was not within 
their culture. She pointed to the sexism within the 
movement and called it one of the deepest forms of 
alienation yet to be overcome. 

Dunayevskaya’s concept of “woman as force and 
Reason of revolution,” she wrote, gave her a direction 
not only to dig into Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks to see 
the distinctiveness of Marx’s Marxism, but also into 
Marxist-Humanism as a philosophy that “speaks to 
what we really want, especially what we want after the 
revolution.” 3 

This reaching for the future is seen in a different way 
with young Black women workers in the Mississippi 
Delta who have been organizing unions in the catfish 
industry where they had been told none were possible. 
Yet they say the changes that are needed “go deeper” 
than unionism. 

Describing a discussion held at a recent conference to 
plan for a workers’ school, one Black woman activist 
said, “We made a lot of changes [since the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s] but the chains aren’t just 
around the ankles. There are mental chains, and that’s 
what needs breaking... People want this society to 
change; they want the workplace to change, but they 
don’t know how to go about it. Unionism is an important 
part of making changes and people see it needs to be 
improved and the political structure needs to be 
changed... But to change our society, not just as a Black 
race, but as a whole, we need to look more at changing 
the mind and not stop at changing the unions.” 

There is no question that the most abysmal form of 
the alienation characterizing capitalism today is found 
in the prison system. With the warehousing of a whole 
generation on lock-down, the new millennium will 
arrive with the prison walls cracking at maximum 


capacity. The huge growth in the number of women pris- 
oners and the degradation they are subjected to has led 
to a new movement of women in the “free world” 
demanding that these conditions be changed. 

A whole new economy has grown out of the “celling” 
of America, a prison-industrial complex in which the 

prison popula- 
tion, Black, 
Brown and 
white, grinds out 
production for 
multi-million dol- 
lar corporations 
looking for ever 
cheaper and 
cheaper labor. It 
is no accident 
that Huntsville 
Walls Unit in 
Texas, where 
labor is exploited 
with no pay to 
the convict, has 
been named by 
prisoners “the 
Lone Star State’s 
Death Factory,” 
where “state 
ge two weeks before Clinton’s visit, murders are 

cranked out in 

assembly line fashion.” It easily makes George Bush Jr,, 
as governor of a state whose press releases proudly pro- 
claim it to be “the largest prison system in the free 
world,” the greatest serial killer in U.S. history What is 
integral to such a vicious system is the attempt to dehu- 
manize those whom this society puts in chains. 

What is arising against this attempt to destroy the 
human spirit is a quest for a new humanism. It is 
proved by two events we have experienced over the past 
year. One is our pamphlet Voices from within the Prison 
Walls, written by a prisoner who elicited our help in 
achieving a back-and-forth with hundreds of prisoners. 
The other is the torrent of responses we have received 
to it, in which prisoners not only describe the oppressive 
conditions but raise profound questions of philosophy 
and politics, history and current events, of Die human 
condition as a whole. Here are but two of the responses: 

• One Black prisoner, commenting on our critique of 
the Left for its failure to respond to genocide in Kosova, 
quotes one of Dunayevskaya’s writings on the need “for 
the Left to face itself...None of the mass revolts have 
suffered either from lack of sacrifice by both masses and 
leaders. Nevertheless, what the past two decades have 
revealed is a failure to meet the challenge from the 
masses. What was demanded was a totally new rela- 
tionship of theory to practice which was grounded in the 
new movement from practice that was itself a form of 
theory.” He sees in this the need “to reach out to others 
not simply on prison issues but issues of concern to all, 
where prison becomes the U.S. (injustice system’s appli- 
cation of the ‘Final Solution.’ We have been involved in a 
Civil War for several decades. The parties of this class 
war are the poor, people of color, women, lesbian and gay 
rights activists, and humanists. Non-conformity results 
in imprisonment. It is important that prisoners, besides 
their own personal struggles inside the gulags, be 
involved with the struggle to make revolution, a truly 
universal concept which promulgates viable change." 

• Another prisoner writes of the impact on him of the 
recent articles in N&L on Marx and Hegel: “What I am 
fascinated by— and terrified by— is Marx’s connection 
between the bourgeois perception of a commodity and 
theology. The things we produce now appear to define 
who we are and how we relate to one another. The intel- 


lectual may well be deceived in that s/he is conditioned 
to the theology of the commodity, but the worker is equal- 
ly deceived in the belief that s/he is engaged in ‘freely 
associated’ labor. ..I agree with Dunayevskaya that the 
‘proletarian’ does indeed ‘grasp the truth of the pre- 
sent’— I just think we are afraid of it.” 

The outpouring we have experienced from the deep- 
est of “thie voices from below” shows that an ongoing 
relationship between a revolutionary body of ideas and 
the subjects of revolt can elicit and help develop the 
most revolutionary force of all— the mind of the 
oppressed. The challenge is to develop such an active 
relationship between philosophy and revolution in all 
emerging struggles. 

One of the most vibrant of these is the movement 
against police abuse, which was galvanized by the mur- 
ders of Amadou Diallo in New York, Tyisha Miller in 
Riversideiand LaTanya Haggerty and Robert Russ in 
Chicago. The movement is not only national but multi- 
ethnic anid crisscrosses with solidarity with prisoners, 
the struggles against the death penalty, and the effort to 
free Mumia Abu-Jamal. The intermerging of these 
movements brings out the need to wage the struggle on 

the level of 
changing the 
whole of society, 
and shows the 
todayness of the 
category of 
Black Masses as 
Vanguard of the 
American revo- 
lution. 

To fully con- 
front what is 
involved in 
working out the 
needed relation- 
ship between a 
revolutionary 
body of ideas 
Hundred^ protest police killings of and the subjects 
Tyisha Miller in Riverside, CA. of revolt, we 

need to take a 

closer look at the nature of the present historic moment 
ten years after the collapse of the state-capitalist 
regimes which called themselves “Communist” in 
Eastern Europe. 

3. Black, Brown and Red (Detroit: News and Letters. 
1972); see also Shainape Shcapwe column in the 
December 1985 News & Letters. 
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By Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya 


III. The untrodden path: Organizational responsibility 
for Marx’s philosophy of revolution 


A. Ten years after 
the collapse of 
“Communism" 

The tenth anniversary of the collapse of the state- 
capitalist regimes that called themselves “Communist” 
in East Europe is an important moment to reflect on the 
meaning of that event for today. The speed with which 
the “Communist” regimes collapsed in 1989 was surely 
unexpected. Yet it is not as if it came out of thin air. It 
was preceded by some 40 years of mass struggles. This 
included the East German revolt of 1953, the Vorkuta 
labor camp uprising in Russia in 1953, the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956, the Prague Spring of 1968, and the 
workers’ revolts in Poland in 1970 and 1976. 

1980 marked a new stage in this long history of 
revolt. That was when a new kind of trade union spon- 
taneously arose in Poland— Solidamosc. With over 10 
million members, Solidamosc brought together virtual- 
ly all of Poland’s production workers with farmers, 
intellectuals and women’s and community groups in a 
new kind of workers’ organization which directly chal- 


lenged the power of the Communist Party. 

Faced with this, the Polish government declared mar- 
tial law in 1981 and drove Solidamosc underground. 
But it failed to crush it. After Solidamosc launched two 
major strike waves in 1988, Poland’s rulers realized 
that they had little choice but to make a deal with it. In 
a series of roundtable talks that began in early 1989, 
the government and the leaders of Solidamosc worked 
out an arrangement which led not to the revolutionary 
uprooting demanded by so many in 1980, but rather to 
the dismantling of the regime along the lines of “free 
market” capitalism and parliamentary bourgeois 
democracy. What brought about this remarkable trans- 
formation into opposite? 

The question is not only important for understanding 
what happened in Poland, for the roundtable talks 
there set the stage for events that soon followed in the 
rest of East Europe. After a series of mass demonstra- 
tions swept through East Europe in the Fall of 1989, 
and Russia announced that it would not intervene mili- 
tarily to support the regimes, the rulers realized that 
they had little choice but to allow the opposition to come 
to power. Unlike China’s rulers, who crushed the 
Tiananmen revolt and relied on its army to strengthen 
single-party rule while pursuing economic “moderniza- 
tion,” East Europe’s rulers were forced to surrender 
their monopoly on political power. In turn, the opposi- 


tion leaders there agreed to limit themselves to goals 
achievable within the framework of the existing class 
structures. Those who argued for a more radical trans- 
formation were quickly marginalized. 

This had a global impact. It set the stage for events in 
South Africa where the apartheid rulers were forced to 
strike a deal with Mandela, in which they surrendered 
political power in exchange for the African National 
Congress! dismantling of the mass movement. 

The surprise of 1989 was not how fast the 
regimes collapsed, but how quickly their collapse 
led to the ideological resurgence of Western capi- 
talism. What predominated was a return of the 
old. Neoliberalism in economics and bourgeois 
democracy and narrow nationalism in politics 


predominated everywhere. 

This was all the more striking given the decrepit 
state of western capitalism which had become especial- 
ly evident with the 1974-75 world recession. It disclosed 
a deep, structural crisis and proved that the post- World 
War II economic “boom” was over. But the 1974-75 glob- 
al recession crisis did not affect only Western capital; it 
also impacted Russia and East Europe. Whereas 
Western capital embarked on a massive restructuring 
after 1974-75 which included everything from new 
attacks oh labor to the use of new high-tech technologies 

(Continued on page 7) 


Andy Phillips, 1964 
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Order The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism 
and Philosophy and Revolution 
and Hegel's Absolute as New Beginning 


Order now from News & Letters, and get the 
whole ‘Rough Notes on Hegel’s Science of Logic’ senes free. 

* Send $15 + $2 postage to: 

News & Letters • 59 E. Van Bures, Room 707 • Chicago, IL 60605 


$18.50 value for only $15 
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The Power of Negativity. Studying Capital in light of 
Hegel’s Logic is crucial not only for grasping the logic of 
capital. It is also crucial for projecting its alternative. 
The Hegelian dialectic of negativity signifies not just 
the destruction of the old, but the creation of the new 
through the “negation of the negation.” Hegel’s concept 
of “absolute negativity,” Marxist-Humanism holds, con- 
tains the philosophic expression of the struggle for total 
freedom. Our study of Marx’s Capital and the “Rough 
Notes on Hegel’s Science of Logic” was part of an effort 
to fill the void in the restatement of Marx’s concept of a 
new society. 

One part of Capital which we focused on, and which 
speaks directly to our age, is its concluding section on 
“the absolute general law of capitalist accumulation.” 
As Dunayevskaya argued from as early as her 1953 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” the “philosophic 
moment” for the entire development of Marxist- 
Humanism, Marx’s chapter on “the absolute general 
law of capitalist accumulation” is based on Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea. In a letter of May 12, 1953, she said that 
just as the Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Science of Logic 
contains “the highest contradiction within itself,” Marx 
showed that the logic of capitalist production contains 
an internal, irreconcilable, absolute contradiction— 
the accumulation of capital at one pole and the emer- 
gence of “new passions and new forces” striving to 
uproot it at the other. 

Yet what is distinctive about Dunayevskaya is that 
she did not stop by pointing out the connection between 
Hegel’s Absolute Idea and Marx’s accumulation of capi- 
tal. That became for her a new beginning as it sig- 
naled the need to go even deeper into the dialectic by 
venturing into the work intimated at the end of the 
Logic, the Philosophy of Mind. In that work Hegel pro- 
jects his concept of full-blown liberty which he calls 
“individualism which lets nothing interfere with its 
universalism.” 

Marx had broken off his commentary on the 
Philosophy of Mind with 5384 in his 1844 Manuscripts. 
Without being conscious of this at the time, 
Dunayevskaya began her commentary on the 
Philosophy of Mind with 5385. This also led to her 
philosophic break from post-Marx Marxism, as no prior 
Marxist— whether Lenin, Lukacs or her then-colleague 
and co-founder of the Johnson-Forest Tendency, C.L.R. 
James— had recognized the importance of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind. In exploring the Philosophy of 
Mind in a letter of May 20, 1953, Dunayevskaya 
achieved continuity with Marx’s Marxism in light of the 
realities of our age. 

M arxist-Humanism’s contribution centers on 
this movement from the Logic to the Philosophy 
of Mind. For it poses the challenge of meeting the 
forces of revolt arising against the accumulation 
of capital with a full-fledged notion of freedom. 
As Dunayevskaya said in a 1958 letter to Herbert 
Marcuse which will appear in The Power of 
Negativity, our task is to “make the abolition of 
the division of mental and manual labor as con- 
crete for our day as Marx had made ‘the absolute 
general law’ of capitalism concrete for the move- 
ment of ‘the new passions and new forces’ for the 
establishment of the new society.” 

To work this out for today, we need a closer look at 
what Marx meant by a new kind of freely associated 
labor. He addressed this in his 1875 Critique of the 
Gotha Program: “In a higher phase of communist soci- 
ety , after the enslaving subordination of individuals 
under the division of labor, and therewith also the 
antithesis between mental and manual labor, has van- 
ished; after labor, from a mere means of life, has itself 
become the prime necessity of life; after the productive 
forces have also increased with the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual, and all the springs of coopera- 
tive wealth flow more abundantly —only then can the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois right be fully left behind 
and society inscribe on its banner: from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs!” 


This vision took on new concreteness in the post- 
World War II era, when workers battling automated 
production posed such questions as “what kind of labor 
should man perform?” As we noted earlier, this was 
central to the 1949-50 miners’ general strike where 
workers focused not only on the distribution of the 
products of labor but on conditions of labor. 
Dunayevskaya drew from this that the question of 


Iranian women students protesting in July. See article 
on Iranian protests on page 12. 

“what kind of labor” had to be worked out in the very 
course of the freedom struggles in order to realize the 
“quest for universality.” 

Creating a new kind of non-alienating labor, however, 
is not only a class question. It is inseparable from the 
question raised by the women’s liberation movement of 
how to uproot alienated man/woman relations. The 
women’s movement’s critique of the family and 
man/woman relations raises the issue of how to develop 
non-alienating forms of social relations that break down 
the division between thinking and doing. The same is 
true of the struggle of the Black masses against racism m 
which has raised the question of consciousness of self, of : i 
gaining a mind of one’s own, in live fight against the ulti- 
mate thingification of human relations— racism. The 
quest for new, non-alienating human relations is like- < 
wise central to youth’s struggle against parental author- 
ity which Marx called a “cruel substitute for all the sub- 
missiveness and dependency people in bourgeois society 
acquiesce in, willingly or unwillingly.’” 6 

Abolishing capitalism clearly involves far more 
than changing property relations, deeds of own- 
ership, or eliminating the personifications of 
capital— the capitalists and bureaucrats. The 
abolition of capital requires the creation of new 
social relations which dispense with the division 
between mental and manual labor. 

The questions and demands posed by the multiple 
forces of revolt is where the work of projecting an alter- 
native to capitalism begins. But it is not where it ends. 

For these forces are themselves in need of a philosophy 
of revolution rooted in the dialectic of negativity. 
Recognition of that is what drove Dunayevskaya to dig 
into the Hegelian dialectic as early as 1949, during the 
miners’ general strike. Her studies on dialectics in that 
period, some of which will appear in The Power of 
Negativity, led her to explore Hegel’s Absolute Idea and 
Absolute Mind in 1953. The philosophic breakthrough 
of 1953 led to the projection of a new concept of organi- 
zation rooted in a unity between forces of liberation and 
a philosophy of liberation. 

The tragedy of our times is that this new unity has 
yet to be realized. In the post- World War II era many 
revolutionaries tailended one or another form of state 
exploitation calling itself “socialist,” cutting themselves 
off from the “new passions and new forces” as well as 
from recognition of the need to restate Marx’s vision of 
a new society. Their limitations, however, are rather 
easy to see. No less important are those who did oppose 
the state-capitalist regimes on revolutionary grounds 
and who did try to root themselves in 
the new passions and new forces— but 
who fell down by saddling the sponta- 
neous struggles with the responsibili- 
ty for spelling out Marx’s vision of a 
new society. This was the case with 
tendencies ranging from the Council 
Communists to anarchists to followers 
of C.L.R. James. None took organiza- 
tional responsibility for projecting phi- 
losophy as a force of revolution, specif- 
ically, one rooted in a restatement of 
the dialectic of absolute negativity for 
our life and times. 

(Continued on page 8) 


4. “Marx’s New Moments and Those of 
Our Age,” reprinted in News & Letters, 
October 1998. 

5. For these discussions, see our bul- 
letin, On the 150th Anniversary of the 
'Communist Manifesto’ (Chicago: News 
and Letters, 1998). 

6. This comment is from Marx’s 1845 
essay “Peuchet on Suicide,” which has 
recently been published along with an 
Introduction by Kevin Anderson in 
Marx on Suicide (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1999). 
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B. The new moments 
of Marx and 


Marxist-Humanism 


In the decade since the events of 1989, new develop- 
ments have arisen not only from practice, but also from 
theory. This is seen in new discussions and debates on 
Marx’s work, despite the prevailing ideological notion 
that Marxism is dead.® 

As we noted last year about the conferences and dis- 
cussions on the 150th anniversary of Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto, many are being hit with a shock 
of recognition concerning the relevance of Marx for 
understanding our globalized capitalist world. Yet 
while there is an emerging sense of the need to return 
to Marx to grasp globalized capitalism, few are project- 
ing Marx’s concept of the alternative to it. Even those 
who recognize the importance of restating Marx’s con- 
cept of socialism act as if the task can be left to sponta- 
neous action, as if theoreticians do not have a crucial 
role to play in speaking to what upsurges from below. 

In response, this year we held a nationwide series of 
classes on “The Dialectic of Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crises.” In them we explored Capital in light of 
its underlying Hegelian foundations by including as a 
core reading Dunayevskaya’s “Rough Notes on Hegel’s 
Science of Logic,” which will appear in a new forthcom- 
ing collection of her writings on dialectical philosophy, 


(Continued from page 6) 

to promoting the “free” movement of capital across bor- 
ders, the East European regimes found themselves 
falling further behind. By the late 1980s, the ruling 
cliques in Russia and East Europe realized their only 
hope for survival lay in some sort of accommodation 
with Western capitalism. 

As the economic crisis in East Asia in 1997 showed, 
capitalism has yet to extract itself from the problems 
revealed by the 1974-75 recession. According to a recent 
UN report, vast income inequities and lack of medical 
facilities for billions around the world have become 
more acute over the past decade. It is surely not any 
ability to resolve its economic problems which explains 
the ideological resurgence of Western capitalism. Nor 


can its resurgence be due to lack of creativity on the 
part of mass movements in East Europe and elsewhere. 
So what does explain it? 

The fundamental reason is that the principles of 
Marx’s humanism were not explicitly restated and pro- 
jected through ongoing dialogue between revolutionar- 
ies and the movements from practice. Stalinism had 
clearly discredited the very idea of socialism by the 
1980s. Yet the anti-Stalinist Left did not project an 
alternative concept of socialism that could be seized by 
the minds of the masses. This was already evident by 
1981, when the intellectuals advising Poland’s 
Solidamosc promoted the notion of a “self-limiting rev- 
olution.” Instead of fulfilling their historic responsibili- 
ty of meeting the mass movement with a restatement of 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution, they satisfied them- 
selves with proposing partial reforms. By 1989, this 
abdication of responsibility for articulating any radical 
alternative enabled all the old ideas, like “free market 
capitalism,” to rush in and fill the void. 

The events of 1989 underlined the importance of 
what Dunayevskaya called several years earlier the 
“untrodden path” in the revolutionary movement —the 
I unity of philosophy and organization. It is not that 
\ what was needed was “leadership” by some “vanguard.” 
Rather, the problem, as she wrote in 1986, is that none 
“took organizational responsibility for Marx’s philoso- 
phy, not just of revolution ‘in general,’ but specifically 
the question of what happens after the overthrow of 
capitalism.”* 

Since 1989, an array of new freedom movements 
have arisen. Abroad, we have seen the Zapatista revolt 
in Chiapas and the massive labor protests in West 
Europe in 1995-97. At home, we have seen the Los 
Angeles rebellion of 1992, a new generation of Black 
women worker-organizers in the Mississippi Delta, and 
a nationwide movement in defense of political prison- 
ers. These struggles are in search of a concept of a new 
society which can help them realize the revolutionary 
strivings contained in the mind of the oppressed. The 
question is, will revolutionaries respond to this chal- 
lenge, or will they continue to evade organizational 
responsibility for Marx’s philosophy of “revolution in 
. permanence”? 


Zapatista woman fighter. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

C. From Logic to Mind; 
Concretizing 
absolute negativity 
as new beginning 

We do not view ourselves as outside this problem. For 
we were so excited by the mass subjectivities that arose 
in the post- World War II era that we were hardly as con- 
crete about taking organizational responsibility for 
Marxist-Humanism’s philosophic contributions. 
Dunayevskaya spoke to this in a speech given to News 
and Letters Committees in 1976, entitled “Our Original 
Contribution to the Dialectic of the Absolute Idea as 
New Beginning: In Theory, and Leadership, and 
Practice”: 

Whether we take our very founders, Marx and Lenin, 
or any of the Hegelian Marxists: Lukacs when he was at 
his best, Marcuse when he was at his best, Adorno when 
he was at his best, the East Europeans when they were 
at their best— in an actual revolution — no one, no one, 
had formulated or even given us any indication that if 
you are going to break your head over [Hegel’s] Absolute 
Idea, it would be as a new beginning. That’s our 
original contribution. It isn’t only that we did this 
great thing by saying Absolute isn’t absolute in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word— it’s the unity of theory and prac- 
tice; Absolute isn’t absolute in the bourgeois sense of the 
word— it’s the question of the unity of the material and 
the ideal. But who ever said Absolute was a new begin- 
ning? None but us. And if we don’t understand that orig- 
inal contribution— that we have to begin with the 


totality— then we won’t know what a new beginning is. 
A new beginning could just be that we discovered the 
four forces of revolution. We’re certainly very proud of 
that— but that isn’t all we’re saying. In fact, I would say 
that if there’s anything we do understand, it’s the move- 
ment from practice. We certainly have that embedded in 
our being. We do understand that part of the Absolute. 
We do not understand the other part, Absolute Idea as 
second negativity. And until we do understand it, we 
will not be able to project. 

This stress on working out Absolute Negativity as 
New Beginning, which is central to Dunayevskaya’s 
Philosophy and Revolution, was at the heart of all she 
developed from then to the end of her life. It remains 
our fundamental challenge. New forces of revolt clearly 
will arise. But what is not clear is whether the idea of 
second negativity— which signifies not just the nega- 
tion of the old but the creation of the new— will be pro- 
jected anew. For this reason, this year we took the step 
of publishing in four issues of our newspaper the 
“Rough Notes on Hegel’s Science of Logic.” It is also why 
we put together The Power of Negativity. We aim to 
assume responsibility not just for the forms of struggle 
and consciousness which comes from below, but for the 
projection of the idea of absolute negativity itself. 

As Dunayevskaya put it in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Liberation, “Absolute negativity manifests its pivotal 
role in the Idea precisely because it is both totality 
(summation) and new beginning, which each generation 
must first work out for itself.. ..It is not a question only 
of meeting the challenge from practice, but of being able 
to meet the challenge from the self-determination of the 
Idea, and of deepening theory to the point where it 
reaches Marx’s concept of ‘revolution in permanence.’” 
(p. 194-5) 

This was the point of departure for her work on “The 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” in 1986-87. 
Though her work on this was left unfinished at the time 
of her death in 1987, she left important indications of 


where she was headed in a series of writings in which 
she returned with new eyes to her 1953 Letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes. What became newly concrete was the 
way the 1953 Letters moved from the Absolute Idea in 
Hegel’s Logic to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. She now 
viewed this movement in terms of the challenges facing 
revolutionary organization itself. 7 

Working out the organizational ramifications of the 
1953 Letters for today requires recognizing that the 
mind of the oppressed which arises from spontaneous 
mass struggles is not the same as the full-fledged vision 
of liberation which flows from a revolutionary body of 
ideas. This does not mean that working out the dialec- 
tics of organization frees one from responsibility for 
working out new relations between philosophy and the 
movements from practice that are themselves a form of 
theory. Quite the contrary. As Dunayevskaya put it in 
1986, “Let us not forget that a form of theory is not yet 
philosophy. Rather, it is the challenge to the theoreti- 
cian to end the one-sidedness of theory, as practice is 
challenged to end its one-sidedness so that theory and 
practice can create a new unity, the new relationship of 
practice to theory in order finally to reach the realiza- 
tion of philosophy.” 

“In a word we must face what we consider the burn- 
ing question of today— ORGANIZATION AS INSEPA- 
RABLE FROM THE IDEA, i.e., Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution vs. the visage of Hitler and the ongoing real- 
ity of Reaganism ” 8 


7. Dunayevskaya’s work in progress on “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” can be found in Vol. 13 of 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection. For 
her return to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind in 1987, see 
“Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” in The Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 
1989). 

8. “Marx’s New Moments and Those of Our Age,” 
reprinted in News & Letters, October 1998. _ 


IV. Philosophic-Political-Organizational Tasks 



Taken together with Marxist-Humanism’s major 
works, the projection of the new collection The Power of 
Negativity, for which we are now seeking a publisher, 
creates an opening for making the dialectic of negativi- 
ty central in all our work. Part I of The Power of 
Negativity contains the 1953 Letters as well as an 
important commentary on it. Part II contains sum- 
maries of Hegel’s major works as well as letters to 
Herbert Marcuse who asked “why do you need the 
Absolute Idea to express the subjectivity of self-libera- 
tion.” Part III contains lectures and essays on dialectical 
philosophy and forces of revolt, especially the Black 
dimension. Part IV contains studies of the Hegel-Marx 
relation, a critique of Lukacs, and a speech to the Hegel 
Society of America on “Hegel’s Absolutes as New 
Beginning.” Part V contains essays on the relation of 
dialectics to women’s liberation and youth as well as on 
dialectics of organization. 


“Marx’s text helps us to grasp more clearly his 
emerging views on gender and the family in mod- 
ern society, during the same period in which he 
was developing his concepts of alienated labor 
and historical materialism and the beginnings of 
his critique of political economy and the state.” 

— from Kevin Anderson’s Introduction 

j— Regular price — i 

$14.95 


— Special Offer — 

$13.95 + $5 one year 
subscription to News & Letters 
(add $2.00 for shipping) 


In focusing on The Power of Negativity , this Plenum 
needs to demonstrate that the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism can become the energizing principle of out- 
reach, action and elicitation. As part of our follow- 
through from our Capital classes, we propose issuing a 
pamphlet on Marx’s value theory, to explore today’s eco- 
nomic reality and ongoing debates on the relevance of 
Marx. We also plan to issue a pamphlet on Queer 
Theory, as part of our work on the subjectivity of sexu- 
ality. We also aim to complete the work on the Marxist- 
Humanist Statement on the Black Dimension, “Reason, 
Rebellion, and Revolution.” These new publications are 
part of our effort to deepen our dialogue and activity 
with forces of revolt. 

This year we also made important steps in participat- 
ing in the battle of ideas, as seen in Marxist-Humanists 
contributing to a new book on Frantz Fanon, a book of 
Marx’s writings on suicide, and to ongoing debates on 
dialectics of organization and value theory in Left jour- 
nals. Furthering such battle of ideas in News & Letters 
newspaper, in which ideas are developed inseparable 
from voices from below and analyses of ongoing world 
events, remains an ongoing challenge. As part of fur- 
thering our organizational growth and outreach, we 
wish to undertake a major subscription drive this year 
as follow-through from the modest beginnings we made 
this year in tying such a drive to projection of Voices 
from Within the Prison Walls. This will be the core of our 
work around meeting our financial responsibilities, for 
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which we will need an additional $45,000 sustaining 
fund for the continuance of N&L. 

We will also have to ensure that the major philosoph- 
ic works of Marxist-Humanism remain in print. We 
have obtained a new edition of Marxism and Freedom, 
and we will now have to obtain one of Philosophy and 
Revolution. We have also achieved a new step in the 
internationalization of Marxist-Humanism this year 
with the Chinese edition of Marxism and Freedom and 
German edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, as well 
as with the new Marxist-Humanist organization and 
journal in England, Hobgoblin. 

Of foremost importance is our responsibility for the 
Archives of Marxist-Humanism. At a moment when the 
rulers are trying to erase the very memory of humani- 
ty’s effort to transcend the horizons of capitalism, pro- 
jecting the Idea of freedom embodied in the historic- 
philosophic development of Marxist-Humanism 
becomes the way to develop the revolutionary potential 
of the 1 mind of the oppressed. Nothing short of that will 
put us on the path of dialectics of organization. 

—The Resident Editorial Board 



". j.o well-executed prisoner treatise, 
laboriously organized by a prisoner 
who one can tell has felt the brunt 
and setbacks of prison life and 
managed, somehow, to overcome. 

He now 
Extends the 
benefit of his 
experience to ; 
those around 

: —Luis 
. Jalamantez 
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MUMIA ALERT! 

The Philadelphia Daily News has 
reported a real possibility that 
Pennsylvania governor Ridge may sign a 
new death warrant for Mumia Abu- 
Jamal as early as August. This would be 
when schools are out, many organiza- 
tions are not functioning, and activists 
are dispersed. Mumia’s petition to the 
U.S. Supreme Court for a writ of certio- 
rari does not give him any kind of stay. 
The Supreme Court would grant a stay 
only if they grant the writ, and action on 
the petition is not expected until the next 
court term begins in October. The aim of 
signing the death warrant in August 
would be to seize the initiative "by forcing 
Mumia’s legal team to file for a writ of 
habeas corpus well before the October 
deadline. In response to such an action 
by Ridge, emergency local demonstra- 
tions would be called the next day and 
10,000 people would be needed to come to 
Philadelphia on five weeks’ notice to 
exert organized mass pressure to save 
Mumia’s life. Mumia supporter 

Philadelphia 


Readers' Views 


KOSOVA, THE LEFT, AND THE KLA 



AMERICAS 

(IN)JUSTICE 

SYSTEM 


The state of Alabama and other 
Southern states have resumed the hor- 
rendous practice of chain gangs as a way 
to “control” prisoners. Alabama Governor 
Don Seigleman introduced the standing 
shackle, a long bar in which prisoners 
who refuse to work are shackled by the 
arms and legs and forced to stand in the 
hot sun, without even being able to use 
the bathroom. It was ruled unconstitu- 
tional but the governor was able to 
reverse the ruling by agreeing to let the 
prisoners have a drink and use the bath- 
room every horn and a half. That cannot 
change the fact that this is a form of cruel 
and unusual punishment that must be 
stopped. Dan P. 

Detroit 

' * * * ’ 

As a victim of a police beating about a 
year ago, I think I speak for all victims 
when I say: “Enough! This has to stop.” 
But so long as the economic system is 
unjust, I don’t see how we can make the 
criminal justice system just. The injus- 
tice of the economic order and of its police 
apparatus go hand in hand. Kelly 

Louisiana 

* * * 

Current events have me thinking 
about PCs. I don’t mean computers. 
Instead, I mean: people and crimes; pris- 
ons and casinos; politicians and citizens; 
polarization and communities; and, 
especially, police and controlling. (My 
contribution to help keep N&L going is 
enclosed.) Supporter since the ’60s 

Detroit 

* * * 

Thank you for your enlightening 
paper. The format is very well organized. 
The struggles within the prison walls is 
better understood with Marxist litera- 
ture and philosophy. Prisoner 

Soledad 

* * * 

I’d like to have more information about 
your organization. I am a Marxist but I 
don’t understand the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism as I see it discussed 
in N&L. Could you send me more infor- 
mation about it? (P.S. We will win the 
revolution some day.) Prisoner 

California 


CONFRONTING RACISM 

A letter from Detroit in your July issue 
says the writer is concerned that all 
white Americans might be considered 
racists, He needs to get over it. 
Everywhere white people have gone 
they’ve oppressed the people they’ve 
encountered. I’m an Indian and I can’t 
even speak my own language in this 
country. In the same issue, in the “Black 
World” column, Felix Martin talks about 
white workers being poisoned so their 
militancy can be used against them. It’s 
hard for white people to see what we see. 
They are a mighty people who had the 
technology to sail the seven seas and 
come in contact with every culture. They 
Come at you with B52s and the most pow- 
erful technology ever seen. In Guatemala 
they didn’t even need to be there for their 
influenc.e.to be felt so that some Indios 
felt they had to turn against other native 
Guatemalans in their own communities. 


The genocide of the ethnic Albanians 
has been completely glossed over by the 
Left while reacting to the NATO bom- 
bardment of Yugoslavia. Intellectuals like 
Noam Chomsky saw it from the point of 
view of a bourgeois liberal. The choice of 
supporting the right of self-determination 
for the victims of genocide simply eludes 
him. Thus the position of the Left and the 
liberals becomes indistinguishable from 
the position of a section of the extreme 
Right. 

This has been true also in India. The 
entire organized Left has lined up behind 
the Indian ruling classes in extending 
patriotic support to the undeclared war 
with Pakistan over Kashmir, forgetting 
the issue of the right of self-determina- 
tion of Kashmiri people which has been 
trampled underfoot for the past 50 years 
by both the Indian as well as Pakistani 
state. The Indian Left has failed to see 
that the mass base and the dogged deter- 
mination of the Freedom Movement in 
Kashmir today is due to one factor above 
all: the Indian state’s consistent policy of 
denying democracy even in its minimal 
bourgeois sense to its citizens there. 

Arvind Ghosh 
India 

* * * 

I am amazed that no one realizes what 
caused the sudden move of the Russian 
army into Kosova. Pure and simple it was . 
the desire of the soldiers and officers to 
place themselves on the payroll of NATO. 
Russia can no longer pay its military, let 
alone its miners. Stalinism has put com- 
munism-socialism back many years. I 
appreciate your position on Kosova and 
agree that most of the Left lacks guts and 
brains to confront the problem of ethnic- 
cleansing. Longtime subscriber 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Please cancel my subscription to N&L. 
While it was not clear whether or not you 
supported the bombing of Yugoslavia, it is 
clear that you support the KLA, which is 


nothing but a drug-pushing gang, just 
like the Contras in Nicaragua. The U.S. 
is not interested in humanitarian goals, 
but imperial conquest. This is World War 
I all over again. The U.S. capitalist class 
plays one gang of crooks, thugs and mur- 
derers' against another, for their benefit. 
Obviously, you have not learned the 
basics. Ex-subscriber 

San Francisco 

* * * 

John Marcotte’s letter in the July issue 
deserves an answer: why is it that N&L 
supports the KLA? Is it “wrong to narrow 
such support to one military-political 
organization”? My ground for supporting 
the KLA was that they had the over- 
whelming support of the Kosovars, and 
transformed a people from victimhood to 
world-historital subjects for change. One 
of the more ridiculous slanders against 
the KLA was that they force-recruited, 
when in fact Serbia was the force that 
suffered from desertion while the KLA 
had to turn some away due to lack of 
arms. I see the KLA as anti-NATO in that 
they consistently called for independence 
for Kosova, which the U.S. consistently 
rejected. John 

Bay Area 

* * * 

I am 95% in agreement with you on 
Kosova. My one reservation is some 
ambivalence towards the KLA. In the 
context of retrogression, it can easily 
become one more oppressive, narrow- 
nationalist, anti-worker, anti-woman, 
petty tyranny. Yet I agree that in the con- 
text of the general struggle for humanism 
vs. Communism and capitalism, the 
Kosovar resistance could open doors to 
revolutionary creativity. In any case, I’m 
100% with you on our duty to defend the 
rights of Kosovans to create their own 
destiny. Here’s my contribution to help 
keep News & Letters going. There truly is 
nothing like it in the world. 

Richard Greeman 
France 


Everyone is scared of the white man, 
even the white woman. There’s good rea- 
son to be scared. What I’m saying is that 
if we don’t respect each other, there will 
be no end to the fighting. 

Southwest Native American 
Anaheim, Cal. 

* * * 

My job is really rough. About 95% of 
the people I represent in Court are non- 
whites, Black, Hispanic, Latino, etc. 
During my college days, the white stu- 
dents were into the dope and drugs that 
are landing these people in Court today, 
but nobody paid any attention then. The 
racism is obvious. Public Defender 
New York City 


STAMP CLUB APPEAL 

I’m involved in a Community Service 
project here to design stamp starter and 
educational kits for a local Middle School. 
We also write and include the history of 
the stamp and beyond the stamp as an 
aid to advance the education of the chil- 
dren who get interested. Currently we get 
nearly all our stamps from fellow prison- 
ers who donate them from what they get 
in their mail. This is very limited in scope. 
We are now seeking donations from orga- 
nizations who would be willing to help us. 
The stamps can be off their mail; we’ll 
soak them off the envelopes. Foreign 
stamps are also OK. Please ask your 
readers to send any donations of stamps 
they can to: NCCI Stamp Club, c/o School 
Project, PO Box 1812, 670 Williamsport 
Rd. E., Marion, Ohio 43301-1812. It 
would help to mark it: Attention School 
Project. Prisoner 

Marion, Ohio 


LABOR STRUGGLES TODAY 

Not much has changed since we lost 
the vote for the UFW at Coastal Berry in 
June. The UFW is contesting all the vio- 
lations, like people voting twice, and we 
don’t expect the bogus Workers’ 
Committee to be certified. All this takes 
time and makes us reflect on what has 
happened over the past few years. The 
growers have opposed us every step of 
the way. It’s a struggle for power. They 
want to treat us like slaves and we want 


something to say about that. The hardest 
thing to face up to is the fact that those 
who carry out the boss’s will, the fore- 
men, are all from the same place we are. 
They are immigrant labor just like us. 
That is what we cannot understand. 

Strawberry picker 
Watsonville, Cal. 
* * * 

I was sorry to learn about the death of 
News & Letters’ labor editor, Felix 
Martin. In your In Memoriam to him 
what moved me a lot was the fact that 
finding Marxist-Humanism and turning 
his life toward uprooting capitalism kept 
him from killing his foreman and spend- 
ing his life in prison. The way the U.S. 
Postal Service drives its mail handlers to 
the edge and sometimes over it made me 
identify with what he was saying. 

Former postal worker 
Michigan 

• 

CHALLENGING BARAK IN 
ISRAEL 

No Israeli government has ever had 
more than one woman cabinet minister, 
and Barak promised significant improve- 
ment on this issue but appointed only 
Dalia Itzik to the post of Environment 
Minister. This is considered a minor posi- 
tion in Israel, in comparison to the big 
guns (sic) of Treasury, Defense, and 
Foreign Relations. A series of demonstra- 
tions ensued, with the biggest bringing 
several hundred women to protest out- 
side the Prime Minister’s office. I wish I 
could have been in two places at once, 
since across the street a handful of men 
staged their own protest against Barak’s 
complete ostracizing of Arabs from his 
cabinet. Never, even once, has Israel had 
an Arab minister, although Arab citizens 
comprise 20% of the Israeli population. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

EXTRADITING TERRORISTS 

The people arrested for bombing those 
embassies in Africa are being held for 
extradition to the U.S. for trial. The U.S. 
has decided to be the police force of the 
world but is setting a dangerous prece- 
dent for itself. What would happen if 
China decided to ask for extradition of 


Clinton and some of his staff for the “ter- 
rorist” bombing of the Chinese embassy 
in Belgrade? Or if Panama decided to ask 
for the extradition of Bush for kidnap- 
ping Noriega, even though he was a bru- 
tal dictator? What if several African 
countries asked for the collective extradi- 
tion of certain presidents and intelligence 
operatives for crimes committed in Africa 
for the last 50 years? Of course, the U.S. 
would refuse to extradite, but it’s an 
interesting concept. 

Incarcerated brother 
South USA 


MARKING STONEWALLS 
STRUGGLE 

, The weekend of July 23-25 marked the 
25th anniversary of the San Diego 
Les/Bi/Gay/Trans Pride March. With 
over 110,000 people in attendance, the 
march and rally seemed to have taken on 
a more political tone without losing the 
celebratory feel that the pride parades 
were meant to represent. “Stonewall 
Means Struggle” was the banner of one 
left group and a number of original orga- 
nizers from the late 1970s were present. 
Despite a ten minute delay caused by a 
tear gas explosion near the announcer’s 
booth, the parade truly illustrated the 
tenacity of the people in this community. 

Sharon 
San Diego 



DEFENDING 

TABITHA 

WALROND 


Feminists have rallied to the defense 
of Tabitha Walrond who was convicted in 
May for the death of her infant son. Her 
“crime” was being poor and ignorant. She 
was unaware he was not getting suffi- 
cient breast milk and unable to navigate 
the public health care system. A hospital 
turned her away because the baby had 
not yet received his Medicaid card. The 
Committee in Defense of Women and 
Children is publicizing the case and 
demanding that Walrond be given proba- 
tion instead of jail time. Her sentencing 
will take place Sept. 8 when a demon- 
stration will be held at 9:30 a.m. at the 
courthouse. Supporters are asked to 
write letters to the judge supporting this 
demand. Letters should be addressed to 
Hon. Robert H. Straus, Bronx County 
Courthouse, 851 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, NY. 10451. Anne Jaclard 
New York City 


WHY READ N&L? 

I’m very enthusiastic about the first 
copy of N&L I’ve received, especially 
because it talks about Marx, a subject we 
need to know more about here. My dis- 
cussion group consists of students from 
different universities in Central Java. We 
are interested in knowing as much as we 
can about Marx because right now 
Indonesia is building a new government, 
and we want to give our government a 
new idea. Student 

Indonesia 

* * * 

When a friend turned me on to N&L, I 
thought I was doing her a favor. Now I 
rely on it for information that just isn’t 
available anywhere else. 

My only quibble is that you are so 
immersed in your own studies and vocab- 
ulary that you may not realize some of 
your readers can’t translate the ideas 
into conceptual material they can absorb. 
In the important four part series on 
Hegel you published I had to go to other 
sources to understand what was being 
expressed. If I remember correctly, Hegel 
himself is quoted in one of the articles as 
specifically warning about the petrifac- 
tion or crystallization of language and 
concept. Please consider that a valid crit- 
icism to think about. Meanwhile, I’m 
enclosing an extra five dollars to cover a 
sub for any prisoner who may request 
one. Radio interviewer 

Santa Cruz 

■nrOOUR > READERS H |i 


Our thanks to all those who have 
responded to our Appeal for help 
to keep N&L going. 

It was never more needed! Has 
your donation been sent in? 
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Health care reality contradicts country’s claims 


Chicago — The word “reform” used in connection 
with the health care system in this country suggests 
that the system is undergoing important changes to bet- 
ter serve and assist the poor, sick and elderly. However, 
my own recent experience with the Department of 
Human Services (DHS) and the Medicaid program 
reveal another reality. 

My mother is 84 years old. She lives alone in a senior 
citizens’ building, and she pays $611 per month. She 
pays $85 per month in food and utilities. She must also 
pay $400 per month for prescription medicine to treat 
brain seizures, Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, hypertension, rheuma- 
toid arthritis and diabetes. 

She has no savings and no 
assets. Her only source of 
income is $567 per month 
from social security. 

Our family helps my 
mother meet her rent 
food and utilities, but we 
cannot afford to pay for 
her medication. She 
does not qualify for 
Medicaid, because 
DHS ignores my moth- 
er’s living expenses 
and requires her to 
use social security 
payments, her only 
source of income, to 
pay for her medica- 
tions. She can submit 
the receipt to DHS. If 
her bills equal or 
exceed some magical number called a “spend down,” she 
can receive a Medicaid card for a limited time, and then 
the. process begins again. The issue is that, if my moth- 
er were able to pay for her medications before submit- 
ting her receipts to DHS, she would not need to come to 
DHS. 

SOMETHING HORRIBLY WRONG 

Now, I may not understand how the Medicaid system 
works. But I am a social ethicist, and I can tell you that 
there is something inherently and morally wrong in a 
country that claims to open its arms to the tired, the 
poor and the huddled masses yearning to be free. 
Because this country’s health care system contradicts 
that very statement, and I don’t know which tired, 
which poor and which huddled masses we are talking 
about. 

My mother is tired, my mother is poor, and she is a 
Black woman who has given her time and service to the 
government and still yearns to be free from the racism, 
sexism and classism that is woven into the very fabric of 
American society. But this country has a system in place 
that provides her with only $500 per month to care for 
her living and medical expenses. 

DHS, I have seen that your policies and procedures 
are not based on any genuine concern for the poor; the 
sick and the elderly. For you perceive that they are use- 
less to American society. You perceive that they lack 
intelligence, moral strength and courage. You perceive 


that they have no purpose in life because of their skin 
color, gender and cultural background, and are, there- 
fore, undeserving of living a healthy and productive life. 

RESULTS OF NEGATIVE PERCEPTIONS 

I see the results of your negative perceptions in the 
tired eyes of caseworkers overburdened with heavy 
caseloads and a desire to know and be of real service to 
their clients. I also see it in the attitudes of other case- 
workers and supervisors who began their careers years 
ago caring for others, but have remained in your system 
much too long and have become as cynical as you, DHS. 

I felt your negative perceptions when 
I was forced to take my mother to the 
Fantus Clinic of Cook County 
Hospital because she couldn’t get a 
Medicaid card. I saw it in the face 
of the woman taking my mother’s 
blood pressure who had a chain 
around her neck saying, “I love 
. Jesus,” but couldn’t offer a smile or. 
any measure of kindness to my 
mother. And I certainly felt your 
negative perceptions as I wait- 
ed in line at the Fantus Clinic 
pharmacy. 

I heard one male pharma- 
cy clerk make very disparag- 
ing remarks to another 
clerk about the poor and 
sick who sat directly in 
front of his window 
while he dispensed 
medication. With 
just one wide brush 
stroke he assumed that everyone in that clinic on the 
other side of his window were nothing more than a 
bunch of illiterate people. When I got to his window and 
saw that I had been incorrectly directed to him by 
another clerk, this man’s attitude and comments sug- 
gested once again that I was nothing more than just 
another stupid, poor Black woman. 

But they were not just his remarks, DHS. They are 
your remarks, your attitude, your negative perceptions, 
which breed contempt everywhere within the health 
care system in this country. 

Suffering is universal, joy is universal, and the desire 
for a meaningful life is universal. My mother wants hap- 
piness. She is a human being, and she wants to live a 
life of health and well-being. You need to change your 
negative perceptions, DHS, so that your policies, proce- 
dures and programs will be positive and will demon- 
strate genuine concern for the well-being of the people 
who need your services. 

DHS, your negative perceptions hurt my mother, who 
must fight to stay alive each month without any assis- 
tance from you. As far as I am concerned, there is 
absolutely no truth in the words of the Statue of Liberty, 
who stands in New York Harbor saying give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to be 
free. For your DHS health care policies and procedures, 
your total immoral, paternalistic and dehumanizing 
health care system, make that lady a liar. 

—Dr. Amenti Sujai 
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Clinton ‘down in the Delta 


(Continued from page I) 

One way or another, being “down in the Delta” means 
all of these things to Clinton. What’s new, nonetheless, is 
that the economic recession that called for the 1990 
Lower Mississippi Delta Development Initiative has 
become a so-called “boom,” and little has changed in the 
•lot of the working poor, especially African Americans, 
and women who are single heads of households. Of 
course, there’s a new cabal of fetching Wall Street 
wannabes like Jesse Jackson for Clinton to entice with 
dreams of cockroach capitalism. Indeed, with Jackson on 
the platform with him, Clinton told his Clarksdale audi- 
ence that his initiative to create a permissive environ- 
ment for capitalist investment in poverty areas, com- 
plete with tax incentives and credits, is what transna- 
tional corporations already enjoy in Third World devel- 
oping countries. 

CLOSING THE GAP 

“That is what we’re trying to do here,” Clinton told 
the Delta’s power elite. “We’re trying to close what 
Reverend Jackson calls the resource gap.” Reverend 
Jackson’s own self-help initiative has been to open his 
Rainbow PUSH offices on New York City’s Wall Street 
and Chicago’s Lasalle Street. Clinton’s “New Markets” 
initiative in the “Other America” sounds just like his 
Partnership for Economic Growth and Opportunity in 
Africa and its congressional clone, the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act, that was showcased during his 
African tour last year. 

This is what Black lumpen-bourgeois entrepreneurs 
call “from the homeland to the homeland,” a euphemism 
for their roles as stalking horses for major capitalist 
players out to further underdevelop Black Africa and 
Black America. 

However, there is. something else to Clinton’s poverty 
tom- that may have had the unintended consequence of 
shining a light on the logic of today’s global capitalist 
economy and the dialectic of Karl Marx’s Capital. In 
Clarksdale, Clinton made the following point: “Everybody 


in America has a selfish interest now in developing the 
Delta. Why? Because most economists believe that if 
we’re going to keep our economic recovery going without 
inflation, the only way we can possibly do it is to find more 
customers for our products and then add more workers at 
home. If you come here [to the Delta], you get both in the 
same place. You get more workers and more customers. So 
it’s good for the rest of America as well.” 

THE LOGIC OF CAPITALISM 

In this, Clinton, his policy makers and Jesse Jackson 
follow as well as express the logic of capitalism, that is, 
they at one and the same time follow and express what is 
objective in the present moment with regard to the laws 
of motion of capitalist accumulation as Marx analyzed 
them in Capital. 

While “officially” inflation and unemployment are 
today at historic lows, in no other period has Marx’s 
notion of the “absolute general law of capitalist accumu- 
lation” come more to life as in this so-called “booming” 
economy that has produced one of the widest ever gaps 
between unprecedented wealth and unconscionable 
poverty. The objectivity of what Clinton follows as well 
as expresses of capitalism’s logic also makes Marx’s 
abstract assumption of a single capitalist society, in the 
often neglected volume two of Capital, quite concrete for 
our times. 

The purpose of so seemingly extreme an assumption, 
which appears to remove the internal circulation of a cap- 
italist society from its global environment; is to show that 
every attempt to attenuate the socioeconomic gap 
expressed by the “absolute general law of capitalist accu- 
mulation” that Marx theorized in volume one of Capital, 
that is, providing unemployed workers with low-wage 
jobs in order to “get more workers and more consumers,” 
will not resolve the absolute contradiction at the core of 
capitalist society. It is this dialectic which at every turn 
threatens to explode into social upheavals like the 1992 
Los Angeles rebellion. By now it’s obvious then why 
Clinton’s poverty tour took him from down in the Delta to 
South Central L.A. 
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Labor snapshots 

'Madison , Wise. — An exhibit of Edmund 
Eisenseher’s photography is front and center at the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society in Madison. 
Eisenscher was the official photographer for the 
Milwaukee UAW-CIO from the mid-1940s through the 
mid-1950s, and he was a superb craftsman. 

News & Letters devotees will appreciate his sense of 
the centrality of Black labor. My favorite photograph fea- 
tures a Black laborer in the foreground as he and a white 
laborer chip imperfections from a rough casting, Crucible 
Steel Co., 1946. 

In fact, much of the exhibit can be viewed from the per- 
spective of race relations in labor during the period fol- 
lowing World War II. One shot of a strike soup kitchen 
shows almost all Black participants. Picket lines include 
both Black and white. Group shots give the viewer a fla- 
vor of the racial mix among union members. Another 
entry portrays union solidarity with the Lincoln 
Brigades. 

However, integration breaks down in the section por- 
traying union social and sporting events. From dozens of 
shots of bowling teams, three were chosen for the exhib- 
it: an all-Black male team and two all-white teams, one 
female, the other male. Union dances show no Black par- 
ticipation. 

The exhibit includes some of the well-known labor 
leaders of the day, including a young Walter Reuther. 
Esther Prinz, sister of the photographer, donated the pho- 
tographs to the Wisconsin State Historical Society at 
Eisenscher’s death. 

The Milwaukee County Historical Society will host the 
exhibit after mid-October. In late January it will return to 
the State Historical Society. Photographs can be seen on 
the web site at www.shsw.wisc.edu. —January 
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War on poverty? 

by John Alan 

President Clinton’s highly publicized tour of poor 
areas of the nation was designed to have him visit 
places where poverty has been a way of life for many 
generations and has become so entrenched that even 
economic booms cannot uproot it. He began his tour in 
Appalachia, an area of white poverty so old that it has 
become a part of the culture of the nation. 

Clinton went on to look at Black poverty in rural and 
urban areas in the South. Next he focused his attention 
on Naitive American poverty on a reservation in South 
Dakota and Latino poverty in Phoenix, Ariz. He ended 
his tour in Watts, Cal., where more than 40% live below 
the poverty line, and the jobless rate is two to three 
times the regional and national averages. 

The announced reason for Clinton’s grand tour, to 
use hjs own words, was to “shine a spotlight on places 
still unlit by the sunshine of the nation’s prosperity.” 
Clinton’s “sunshine” doesn’t shine for the poor, but 
rather for a section of corporate America which, if given 
tax breaks and other incentives, desires to exploit some 
of the unused labor power in poverty areas. 

Clinton has conceptualized this exploitation in terms 
of “harnessing the entrepreneurial spirit and enlight- 
ened self-interest of the private sector to bring new cap- 
ital and jobs to communities that the prosperity of the 
past seven years has passed by.” The concept is an absur- 
dity, since the very process of accumulating capital is the 
reason why these areas are so poor. Poverty in Black 
communities, in barrios and in Appalachia was worsened 
40 years ago when American capitalism began to auto- 
mate and robotize production and created permanent 
unemployment in the working class of those areas. 

When those conditions of poverty were made an issue 
by the Civil Rights Movement, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson was compelled to call in 1964 for an “uncondi- 
tional war on poverty.” His administration created pro- 
grams and a bureaucracy, but a government created in 
the interest of capital accumulation is incapable of 
uprooting the source of poverty. Johnson’s programs did 
make poverty a potent political issue, which sharply 
divided the country regarding class and race. 

Clinton, a consummate politician, became a “new 
Democrat” by depicting Black teenagers as amoral and 
criminal, by ramming through Congress punitive anti- 
crime laws and by “reforming” welfare. Now he is con- 
ducting his war on poverty. 

Clinton spoke in Watts in terms of private industry 
and government investing money in high-tech training 
of minority youth so that they can be employed by this 
“technology driven market.” According to Clinton, 
everyone will benefit from this initiative. “Every time 
we hire a young person off the streets in Watts and give 
him or her a better future, we are helping people who 
live in the ritziest suburb in America to continue to 
enjoy a rising stock market.” 

Clinton has a concept about a mutual interest 
between labor and capital, but many people in Watts 
don’jt agree there is such mutuality. There were signs 
held high reading “President Clinton, it all sounds 
good. But where are the living wage jobs?” There was 
much resentment because Clinton’s meeting was not 
open to the people. As one man put it: “If the communi- 
ty is not here, it’s not serving any purpose. They could 
have held it downtown.” The African-American masses 
know, not from history books but from struggles, that 
the- war against poverty gains concrete results only 
when masses are in motion. 
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Alienation breathes life into ideas of unfreedom 


by Kevin Michaels 

Benjamin Smith’s horrifying journey of murder jolts 
the mind back to last year’s brutal slaying of James 
Byrd in Texas. It shows us that dire violence motivat- 
ed by racism or reactionary prejudice is not simply a 
phenomenon of the Old South, but can today appear in 
any place and at any time. 

The sudden and horrific outbreaks of reactionary 
violence that have been with us throughout the 
nineties, from the fatal shooting by racist thugs of 
Mauritanian immigrant Oumar Dia in Denver in 
November 1997, to last year’s anti-gay killings of 
Matthew Shepard and Billy Gaither, taken together 
with the misogynist motivation of the 1998 Jonesboro, 
Ark. school shooting and the racist undercurrent of 
this April’s Columbine school massacre make it clear 
that the changed and changing world that youth are 
developing in is one fraught with profound alienation 
and the powerful impact of ideas of unfreedom. 

This latest outrage seems so disturbing because its 


Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


perpetrator was a young man from an affluent Chicago 
suburb, a graduate of a prestigious high school and a 
college student at a Big Ten university. Smith had 
even briefly participated in an anti-racist discussion 
group during his time at the University of Illinois. Yet 
something drove him to begin expressing racist opin- 
ions and ideas. He began publicizing his beliefs and 
exhibiting increasingly violent behavior, including a 
vicious attack on a former girlfriend. 

RACIST MURDERS 

Smith’s new path led him to leave the University of 
Illinois and enroll at Indiana University, where he 
made contact with and joined the World Church of the 
Creator, a dangerously up-and-coming white suprema- 
cist organization headquartered in Peoria, 111. and led 
by Matthew Hale. Not long after, he embarked on the 
horrific undertaking which ended in the deaths of 
Ricky Byrdsong in Skokie, 111. and Won Joon Yoon in 
Bloomington, Ind. Nine other people were injured. 

Smith’s calculated journey of murder, which took 

The hole is torture 



In Administrative Segregation in prisons run by 
Corrections Corporation of America, they allow televi- 
sions, and so on, as it is supposed to be a “non-punitive” 
segregation. However, one can’t work, and the prisoner 
still spends 23 to 24 hours a day in a cell. They allow one 
hour of recre- 

in a cage out- 
side. But this 
can change if 
there is an 
“incident.” 

Prisoners do get 
showers for about 
15 to 20 minutes 
three times a week. 

That’s the only time some get out of their 
cells. 

Recently CCA doubled up a lot of prisoners— a 
first for segregated prisoners. They have access 
to library books, two a week from a cart, and 
limited legal resources. I have been in some 
segregated cells where you are there by 
yourself, in a concrete cell, with nothing. 

Once, when I received a year in seg- 
regation, the cell was such that you had 
no reference for time— no watches 
allowed. In the winter it was ice cold; in the 
summer it was so hot and humid that the walls 
would sweat and at times we’d have 1/4 to 1/2 inch 
of water on the floor. You get butt-naked to keep cool 
and maintain. 

Some guys broke. One started spreading toothpaste 
and feces on his face like a mask. Another decided his 
feces was a toy, and he threw it on the ceilings. In that 
place, a “punitive” segregation, we had nothing. We 


could talk through the vents and, being the “old con” on 
the block, I taught the guys how to make toilet paper 
chess pieces and a chess board, so we had chess tourna- 
ments by yelling out the moves. Compared to that, 
Administrative Segregation isn’t bad. But it’s still segre- 
gation, regardless of what they call it. 

Even as soft as Administrative Segregation is com- 
pared to other places, people still 
snap. Most people do not have 
tolerance for solitude or sensory 
deprivation, and I’ve been in 
holes where I have had to talk 
out loud to keep my voice work- 
ing and, I suppose, to hear a 
sound. 

In one place, to break 
the monotony, we 
would do things like 
flood the unit or 
stage “events.” 
One event was 
a contest to 
see how many 
shots of the 
chemical 
restraint mea- 
sures one could 
take before he 
gave up and 
guards were able 
to subdue him. The record in one 
Wisconsin facility stands at five, I believe. 

Being in the hole is not for the weak of heart or mind, 
or weak of spirit. Supermax is the ultimate in human 
psychological torture that no one should have to suffer 
—Veteran of the criminal injustice system 


Three days of misogyny at Woodstock 


Rome, N.Y.— You may have seen the media reports 
of arson, looting, and damage to property at the 30th 
anniversaiy Woodstock music festival held July 22-25 
in Rome, N.Y. 

What wasn’t reported was the most serious crime of 
the weekend: the open harassment of and violence 
against women and the complicity of the Woodstock 
promoters, who created a hostile environment by 
projecting women as objects to a predominately male 
audience. 

As I drove into the festival site, I saw a crowd of male 
teens yelling at women who passed by to take off their 
clothes. This demand replaced “Three days of peace, 
love and music” as the popular slogan of Woodstock ’99. 
I saw this repeated so many times that I suspect it was 
not simply spontaneous, but had been encouraged by 
MTV, Howard Stem, or some other media outlet. 


Once the concert began, things got worse. In between 
bands, the emcee used the sound system to amplify the 
misogyny. He continuously demanded that women take 
off their shirts for the MTV cameras broadcasting the 
event five for paying customers. As reports of rapes 
increased throughout the weekend, the promoters only 
escalated the objectification of the women, at one point 
establishing a count of the number of breasts shown. 

There is something very dangerous happening 
among this strata of white, predominately mainstream 
youth. I don’t know if they represent the wider popula- 
tion around the country, but if they do then there is a 
war right here in this country for our very humanity. 
The way that men treat women is the true reality of 
how people treat people. Our forward development as a 
civilized society is not guaranteed. We can slip back- 
wards at any time. —Tom Parsons 


Free speech battle at KPFA 


Berkeley, Cal. — For more than two weeks KPFA, 
the country’s oldest listener sponsored radio station, 
was shut down and put on autopilot by its parent orga- 
nization, the Pacifica Foundation. Labor activists and 
listener-supporters have maintained a continuous pres- 
ence in front of the boarded up, padlocked station to 
denounce Pacifica board chair Mary Frances Berry’s 
campaign to broaden and diversify KPFA’s appeal at 
the expense of free speech and local control over com- 
munity radio. 

The standoff was precipitated by management’s on- 
air removal of a programmer who aired a fifteen minute 
excerpt of a news conference during which a speaker 
presented e-mail evidence that selling KPFA’s frequen- 
cy, 94.1 MHz, had been discussed by board members. 

Sation management broadcasted recorded music and 
archival audio tapes of popular leftist lecturers during 
its lockout of staff. 

The conflict came to a head on August 1 when 10,000 
supporters of KPFA startled Pacifica by attending a 


march and rally. Organizing this demonstation around 
the idea of free speech struck a deep cord in the local 
community. So much so that there is no compromise: 
KPFA staff won complete autonomy for at least six 
months and the removal of armed guards as well as 
assurances that the station’s frequency will not be sold. 

A confrontation with a protestor helped me see more 
clearly the importance of free speech. She was so 
appalled by News & Letters’ position, supporting the 
Kosovar’s struggle for self determination, that she 
doubted we could really be interested in supporting 
local control of KPFA. Maybe that it so because the sta- 
tion largely ignored the issue of the Kosovar’s struggle 
against ethnic cleansing in their opposition to NATO 
bombing. She argued that Kosova is merely a province 
of Serbia and therefore you can’t support self determi- 
nation for its population. She left before I could ask her 
if she would then support Berry’s clampdown on this 
“province” of Pacifica Foundation. 

—David M. 


place within an organizational framework, exhibits a 
fanatic intolerance for the way the U.S. is becoming a 
minority-majority country: more immigrant, more 
Latino, more Black, more Asian. Smith’s upper-mid- 
dle-class, suburban background points to an appeal on 
the part of the ideas espoused by the deadly Matthew 
Hale and his ilk to the alienated youth of suburbia, 
youth like the two perpetrators of massacre in 
Columbine, Colo, or the 20-year-old Glencoe, 111. 
woman profiled in the July 11 Chicago Tribune who 
identifies herself as a “racially aware racist.” 

ANTI-HUMAN SOCIETY 

The suburban and small town youth behind these 
killings have grown up in a society which can be 
described as a deeply alienated one, characterized by 
an anti-human tendency which manifests itself in the 
widespread tolerance for the death penalty, the indif- 
ference to the wasting of human lives behind prison 
walls and the racism which has been so prevalent a 
feature of American history. 

The ideas propagated by the World Church of the 
Creator, which had success in motivating Benjamin 
Smith, did not simply descend out of the air. They have 
an objective basis in the historic racism, nativism and 
anti-Semitism of the U.S. and the way those things 
have been used to divide the diverse working class of 
this country and detour its efforts to struggle on its 
own behalf. The World Church’s Matthew Hale repre- 
sents a continuity with the manifestations of the 
extreme elements of this history and also signifies a 
development into the era of the internet, racist music 
and its dangerous subculture. 

The alienation that provides such a fertile ground 
for these ideas is not exactly the alienation which 
Marx critiques as being at the heart of capitalist soci- 
ety. It is not the alienation of the worker exploited and 
underdeveloped by the process of capitalist production. 
It is, however, one which has developed in a society 
shaped by the exploitative relationship at the point of 
production of its material basis. All human relations 
are touched by the pervasiveness of the commodifica- 
tion of the human ability to labor and the fetishism of 
commodities which results from it. In this world, in 
which, as Marx described, relations between human 
beings take on the form of relations between objects, 
the white supremacist ideas of Matthew Hale and 
those like him find means to flourish. 

The much-needed absolute opposite to the ideas 
propagated by Hale is Marx’s Marxism, which lets us 
not only understand the alienation at the heart of cap- 
italist society, but lets us see the way to overcome that 
alienation through the liberation of human creativity 
by means of overcoming the alienation of capitalism 
and the racism upon which it thrives. The projection of 
Marx’s vision of a new society is what we all need to 
take responsibility for, as part of the effort to ensure 
that the ideas which drove Benjamin Smith to murder 
will have no more space to exist. 

Srebrenica commemoration 

New York — “Remember Srebrenica! Arrest the war 
criminals now!” So cried a small gathering of Bosnians 
and human rights activists in Central Park July 11, 
commemorating the fourth anniversary of the massacre 
of over 8,000 unarmed men and boys in Srebrenica and 
Zepa by Serbian forces while UN peacekeepers stood 
by. Our event coincided with an international demon- 
stration in Sarajevo in solidarity with the women of 
Srebrenica. 

We shared their demands: “for the arrest and trial of 
all war criminals and all those complicit in genocide; for 
the return of displaced people to their homes; for the 
exhumation, identification and proper burial of the dis- 
appeared, and for the truth about Srebrenica.” 

To date, 8,000 people are still missing, and of the 
1,000 bodies recovered, only 58 have been identified. 
The widows and children of the disappeared are 
refugees in their own country, living in conditions of 
extreme hardship and isolation, many holding out hope 
that their husbands are alive and prisoners in Serbia. 
The destruction and continued threat of ethnic violence 
prevents their return to their homes. 

There has never been a full investigation of the role 
of the UN in the massacre. The U.S. pleads ignorance 
but apparently knew all about it from aerial surveil- 
lance photos. Robert H. Silk told us about his freedom 
of information law suit to force the government to dis- 
close what it knew. He is in need of funds to continue 
the case. 

The architect of ethnic cleansing, Slobodan 
Milosevic, continues to rule in Belgrade, having repeat- 
ed in Kosova the crimes he got away with in Bosnia. No 
one is likely to arrest him while he is head of state, nor 
has NATO attempted to arrest other indicted war crim- 
inals such as Radovan Karadzic, who still controls pol- 
itics in the Serb-dominated portion of Bosnia. 

A Bosnian woman at the New York event said, “I did- 
n’t lose my husband, brother or son in Srebrenica— I 
lost my whole people. Milosevic will not stop his ethnic 
cleansing; Montenegro will be next. We need to ener- 
gize people to stand up to the war criminals.” 

Marla Stone of Jews Against Genocide spoke about 
the killing as “a triumph of hypemationalism and oppo- 
sition to a multiethnic society.” The whole world per- 
mitted genocide, she said, in spite of claims of “never 
again.” — Anne Jaclard 
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Rwanda and Congo: five years after genocide 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

It is five years since the Rwanda genocide. In the 
spring and summer of 1994, that country’s military 
regime targeted the Tutsi ethnic minority, long despised 
by many in the Hutu majority, as well as any Hutu who 
refused to join in. It did so after having pretended to 
negotiate with the liberationist and Tutsi-led Rwanda 
Patriotic Front (RPF). 

Using the interahamwe, a militia it had set up, as 
well as state structures, the regime massacred up to 
800,000 people, raping and maiming thousands more. 
While the weapons used were often primitive— axes and 
machetes— the ideology and organization were those of 
an utterly modem state-capitalism. An up-to-date sys- 
tem of national identity cards pointed out the victims. 
In addition, the regime’s ideologues made incendiary 
radio broadcasts, giving allegedly historical reasons 
why every Tutsi, including infants, should be killed. 

These horrific deeds set in motion a series of events 
that changed the face of Central Africa, opening some 
possibilities of liberation from both local despots and 
global imperialism. As with the Bosnia genocide taking 
place during the same period, the UN and the Western 
powers wrung their hands but did nothing to save the 
Rwandans. Only a military victory by the RPF finally 
did so, also setting up a new multiethnic regime. 

Across the border from tiny Rwanda lay Zaire, a vast 
mineral-rich country ruled since the mid-1960s by 
Mobutu Sese Seko, a CIA-installed dictator. It was here 
that the interahamwe and their leaders fled following 
their defeat. After they began organizing attacks into 
Rwanda, that country’s new regime linked up with long- 
standing opponents of Mobutu, some of them members 
of Zaire’s own Tutsi minority. They also worked with left 
oppositionists such as Laurent Kabila, who became the 
anti-Mobutu rebels’ leader. 

During the 1996-97 liberation war, the interahamwe , 
sometimes aided by Serbs sent by Milosevic, did most of 
the fighting for Mobutu. The rebels, with additional aid 
from Angola, took over the whole of Zaire, which they 
promptly renamed Congo. They claimed to be carrying 
out the program of Patrice Lumumba, the immensely 
popular leftist leader killed by the CIA in 1960. 

While the overthrow of Mobutu unleashed new hopes 
of liberation for the entire region, Kabila soon exhibit- 
ed a disappointing mix of cronyism and authoritarian- 
ism. He ruled by decree, pushing aside not only compro- 
mised U.S. -backed leaders like Etienne Tshisekedi, but 
also leftist and Lumumbist tendencies. He was most 
concerned with lucrative mineral export contracts. 

While substantially weakened, the interahamwe 
regrouped and began to attack Rwanda. By the summer 
of 1998, this led Rwanda to intervene again. Soon 
Rwanda-backed rebels controlled large parts of eastern 
Congo. In a disastrous ultra-vanguardist move, the 


U.S. out of Vieques! 

Over 50,000 demonstrators, waving U.S. flags 
imprinted with skulls instead of stars, marched on the 
U.S. Navy base in Puerto Rico on the Fourth of July. 
They are demanding the Navy cease operations at its 
training base on the island of Vieques, clean up the 
area, and leave. 

The current protests began after April 19 when a 
civilian, David Sanes, was killed by a Navy fighter 
which dropped two 500-pound bombs off-target. Then in 
May, reports revealed that the Navy had dropped over 
250 rounds of shells tipped with toxic depleted uranium 
three months earlier. Anti-Navy protesters have also set 
up encampments on the bombing and artillery range. 

The protest continued July 18, when demonstrators 
painted anti-Navy slogans on a U.S. warship visiting 
the port in San Juan. Even the pro-statehood governor, 
Pedro Rossello, has been forced to confront the U.S. gov- 
ernment over the latest outrage on Vieques. 

Studies have documented the environmental damage 
the Navy is inflicting on the island and surrounding 
waters. Residents have also demanded answers to the 
much higher than average cancer rates on the island. 
Protests against the Navy have also erupted in the past. 

Mexican strike continues 

Thousands of students and their supporters— fami- 
lies, professors, high school and younger students, non- 
student youth, workers and “veterans” of the 1968 stu- 
dent movement— marched through Mexico City on July 
27 to mark the 100th day of their strike. The strike at 
the National Autonomous University (UNAM) in 
Mexico began April 19 after UNAM President Francisco 
Barnes and his governing council had earlier approved 
a measure requiring students in higher income brackets 
to pay $145 annually in tuition. 

The students have rejected any increase, insisting 
that public education be free and open to all students, 
poor as well as rich. They have also rejected other mea- 
sures revising examination and graduation require- 
ments, expressing concern that Barnes is attempting to 
“privatize” UNAM and turn it into an elitist middle- 
class institution focused on white collar job training. 

On June 3, Barnes proposed the tuition raise become 
“voluntary.” Students rejected this proposal as an 
attempt to divide their movement and voted to continue 
the strike until their other demands are met. 


rebels sent a small force to try to capture Kinshasa, the 
capital, a thousand miles to the west. Even in their 
stronghold of eastern Congo, however, these rebels did 
not enjoy anywhere near the level of support as had 
those of 1996, 

Kabila responded by arranging massive military 
intervention from Angola and Zimbabwe, also allowing 
cronies of Zimbabwe strongman Robert Mugabe to 
obtain lucrative contracts. Then Kabila took a more 
ominous step. As the Nigerian Nobel Laureate Wole 


Soyinka wrote, Kabila had first attacked the rebels as 
Rwanda-backed, but then, “in a deceptively innocuous 
shift of language, he blamed a bunch of Tutsis for his 
woes and spoke of a ‘Tutsi menace.’” “Isn’t that how it all 
began?”— asked Soyinka. 

Today, the rebels, divided into three factions, control 
about a third of Congo. In some cases, they have been 
guilty of opportunistic alliances with former Mobutu 
supporters. However, Kabila has sunk the lowest, today 
aligning himself openly with the interahamwe. 


Iran: At the brink off civil war? 


Chanting “Commander in chief, Resign,” “Down with 
the dictator,” and “O great leader, shame on you,” tens 
of thousands of student youth took to the streets in 
Teheran in early July, opening up a whole new and 
exciting chapter in the struggle for freedom in Iran. 
Twenty years after Ayatollah Khomeini used the taking 
of low-level U.S. 
embassy staff as 
hostages to impose 
his own “satanic 
verses” on the 
Iranian Revolution, 
including in the con- 
stitution the totali- 
tarian office of the 
“Supreme Religious 
Leader” (Faqih), new 
calls are being heard 
throughout Iran to 
curtail its powers. 

After months of 
openly debating the 
anti-democratic 
nature of the role of 
the Faqih and calling 
for its removal from 
the Constitution, 
demonstrators 
denounced the cur- 
rent Supreme 

Religious Leader 
Ayatollah Khamenei, 

Khomeini’s successor. 

July 1999 will be 
remembered as a historic turning point in Iran, a new 
chapter for the struggle for freedom that was for too 
long driven underground under the whip of a counter- 
revolutionary regime and ideology. 

In less than a week, a series of protests and 
clashes cracked the totalitarian shell, revealing a 
dramatic new view of the depth of opposition and 
militancy of Iranian youth. At the same time, 
however, the quick about-face by the reformist 
President Khatami in condemning the protesters 
and the show of support by hundreds of thou- 
sands of the faithful for Khamenei have exposed 
major fault lines between the ruling reformers 
such as President Khatami and his numerous sup- 
porters, as well as the continuing strength of the 
conservatives who command some mass support. 

On July 8 nearly 200 students rallied against con- 
certed attempts by conservative judges and legislators 
to crack down on increasingly outspoken Iranian jour- 
nalists and papers. The demonstration was called to 
protest a special clerical court order to close down a 
reformist daily newspaper, Salam, for publishing a 
damning document revealing high-level official support 
for the assassinations of three opposition writers and 
journalists last fall. 

The author of the published document, Said Emami, 
was a major figure in political police and very likely 
involved in the assassinations. Emami himself may 
have been done away with to cover things up. On the 
same day the Majlis (the house of representatives) 
gave preliminary approval to a bill that muzzles the 
press. 

The bill was authored by the same Emami before his 
death. The student protesters denounced both moves 
and took to the streets. That evening government thugs 
backed by police attacked a Teheran University student 
dormitory, traditionally a hot bed of radical youth 
activism. This time, however, the students fought and 
beat back the attackers. But hundreds of students were 
injured, many were thrown out of windows, and at least 
one person was killed. 

By the next day nearly 25,000 students staged a sit- 
in at the university, demanding the punishment of the 
attackers and the resignation of Teheran’s police chief, 
General Lotfian. Within 48 hours they were joined by 
thousands of others. Other protests erupted in at least 
18 major cities, from Gilan, Mashhad, and Tabriz in 
the north to Yazd, Esfahan, and Shiraz in the south. 
They demanded the protection of press freedoms and 
personal freedoms, and an end to the dominance of con- 
servative-backed vigilantes backed by police. 

Ayatollah Khamenei, in a gathering of his backers, 
proclaimed that the protests were instigated by U.S. 
imperialism. He shed crocodile tears about the vigi- 
lante attacks on the students while calling on the same 
vigilantes to be ready for confronting this new move- 
ment. On Monday evening the student sit-ins were 
attacked by these same vigilantes, and tens of thou- 
sands were beaten and forced out of the university cam- 
pus where they had taken sanctuary. 

On Tuesday July 13, Teheran became the scene of 


widespread street battles spreading several miles to 
the north and south of the university campus. Police 
cars were set on fire, businesses were closed down, 
stores were emptied, banks were attacked, and even 
the sprawling bazaar was shut down. The protesters 
were no longer only university students. Helicopters 

and army units were 
brought in to sur- 
round the streets 
while plain clothes 
security was sent in to 
smash what looked 
like a mass uprising. 

Some reformers 
and student lead- 
ers have issued 
statements warning 
that these street 
battles were 

fomented by right- 
wing fundamental- 
ists to discredit the 
reform movement. 
It is possible that 
there has been infil- 
tration of the move- 
ment by provoca- 
teurs and a move- 
ment like the fun- 
damentalists is eas- 
ily able to operate 
at the level of 
provocation since it 
has a genuine but 
shrinking base of people who are not obviously 
part i«f the elite. Also, one cannot underestimate 
the efficacy of such tactics, since they could split 
Khatami’s base of support, driving away the mid- 
dle glasses who are always cautious and wary of 
any kind of social violence. Indeed, many of the 
leading reformers immediately distanced them- 
selves from these protests. Yet there are many 
other sources of discontent as have been shown in 
earlier street protest. 

But as Elaine Sciolino of The New York Times, has 
correctly pointed out, there is such high unemployment, 
so mhch alienation and pain in the life of Iran’s majori- 
ty impoverished and 30-50% unemployed that the riots 
were to be expected. She pointed out the rebellion in 
Islamshahr, a working class suburb of Teheran, where 
in 1995 gasoline price hikes led to several days of 
intense riots against the government. More recently in 
several Kurdish cities in western Iran protests against 
the arrest of PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan had also 
turned into mass rebellions against the Islamic 
Republic. Most of these cities are still under martial law 
conditions as one reporter for the KDP newspaper 
recently pointed out. 

By Wednesday, July 14, however, “law and order” was 
once again restored while a government-staged march 
bused in hundreds of thousands of supporters in a show 
of support for the bruised feelings and aching heart of 
their “great spiritual leader,” Khamenei. But will they 
be able to erase the memory of the heady days that pre- 
ceded it? —Cyrus Noveen 

Fiench Left and gay rights 

Some of the new elements released during the 1995- 
’96 French strike wave persist, but not in so dramatic a 
form. One indication of this came during the June 
European Parliament elections where, unlike in many 
other countries, the Left won decisively. 

However, the realignments among the three Left par- 
ties that form the present government were even more 
interesting. While the Socialists won a fairly substan- 
tial 22% of the vote, the Greens, with 10%, outpolled for 
the first time the Communist Party, which received only 
7%i Green leader Daniel Cohn-Bendit immediately 
asked the government to reconsider its refusal to legal- 
ize thousands of immigrants. The Socialists immediate- 
ly rebuffed him. 

Outside the government and further to the Left, a 
joint Trotskyist slate that ran in the name of revolu- 
tionary Marxism won over 5%, nearly a million votes. In 
Paris and several other cities, this anti-Stalinist 
alliance outpolled the better-organized Communists. 
For the first time, Trotskyists will sit in the European 
Parliament. 

In other developments, the Gay Pride march in Paris 
in June drew over 100,000 people. However, conserva- 
tives, aided by a few on the Left, have managed to block 
in !the Senate a law first introduced last fall that would 
grant legal status to lesbian and gay couples. 



Students break through gates of Interior Ministry. 
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What team 
concept is . 
really about 



Western powers stand by in face of 
Indonesia’s genocide in East Timor 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

The workers at the unionized meatpacking plant 
where I worked ten years ago had a rule: no worker 
could tell another worker what to do. That was man- 
agement’s role. The division was clear. Team concept 
subverts that principle and not just in nonunion plants. 
Saturn workers earlier this year threw out their union 
local leaders, in part because under the labor-manage- 
ment cooperation contract, which the leaders support- 
ed, union members, some appointed jointly by the union 
and management, help run production. 

Most of the teams at my nonunion workplace have 
team captains. Those people, chosen by their supervi- 
sors, in addition to operating their machines are 
responsible for communicating with the supervisor, 
ordering temporary workers and placing them on the 
line, repositioning team members to cover for vacations 
and absences, and organizing a rotation among workers 
to relieve one another for breaks and lunch. Team cap- 
tains have one overall assignment: keep the line run- 
ning. 

My crew has had no designated team captain, 
because each person to whom the supervisor offered the 
position refused it. Some of the team captain’s duties in 
such a situation tend to fall on the operator of one par- 
ticular machine. I was in that position for more than 
nine months. 

Workers came to me with problems and questions 
when they preferred not to deal directly with the super- 
visor, or the supervisor was absent or abdicated respon- 
sibility (“You will run the line through breaks and 
lunch. Work it out.”). I -was all too aware of manage- 
ment’s expectations and constantly fought, often unsuc- 
cessfully, their influence on my reactions. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


The ‘celling’ 
of Black 
America 

I am turning “Black World” over to the following report 
( excerpted) that Gene Ford gape recently at the 1 999 News 
and Letters Plenum on the Marxist-Humanist Statement 
on the Black Dimension. —Lou Turner 

by Gene Ford 

The ultimate expression of law is not order, it’s prison. 
There are hundreds upon hundreds of prisons and thou- 
sands upon thousands of laws. Yet there is no social order, 
no social peace. —George Jackson, Blood In My Eye 

There is a need to confront the savagery of bourgeois 
thought around which laws are passed such as “three 
strikes, you’re out” and the new proposed California 
Juvenile Crime bill, in which youth as young as 14 years 
old can be convicted as adults. This bourgeois society that 
creates prison walls to divide the haves from the have 
nots is a crime against the whole of society, a society wait- 
ing to explode. 

The attack on youth with the “new California Crime 
Bill” is really a “juvenile injustice initiative.” It is to appear 
on a March 7, 2000 ballot. With this new proposed law 
juvenile records could be opened up to the public. Schools 
and employers can use records against you in relationship 
to school or finding a job. While youth are not allowed to 
vote until they’re 18 years old, they have no say on the 
laws inflicted upon them. If youth at 18 are not seen as 
mature enough to vote, how can they be “mature” enough 
to be convicted as adults and sent to adult facilities? 

The reality is that juvenile crime is not on the rise. 
There is no rise in crime to back up this law, despite what 
the state machine politicians would like us to think. In 
fact juvenile crime went down 20.8% from 1991-1996. 
Violent crime went down 5.1%, according to California 
(Continued on page 8) 
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East Timorese flee attacks by Indonesia-backed militia’s 


by Kevin Michaels 

A history of more than 20 years of geno- 
cide against the people of East Timor has 
culminated in a frenzy of death and terror 
wholly sponsored and organized by the 
government and military of Indonesia. The 
world will not soon forget the horrifying 
reports of violence broadcast from East 
Timor’s capital, Dili, in the wake of the 
Aug. 30 referendum on independence in 
which 78.5% of those voting indicated their 
desire to break free of the domination 
Indonesia has imposed since its 1975 inva- 
sion. The carnage was carried out by mili- 
tias composed of members of the small 
minority of East Timorese who favored 
“autonomy within Indonesia, as well as 
government-sponsored transmigrants 
from other parts of the archipelago nation 
and out-of-uniform members of the 
Indonesian army and police. 

In the days immediately after the mas- 
sacres of supporters of independence began, representa- 
tives of the National Council of Timorese Resistance 
(CNRT), the umbrella group of East Timorese political 
groups working for freedom for their country, appealed 
both to the United Nations and the countries of the West 
for immediate action to stop the bloodshed. Those powers, 
however, in keeping with their decades-old policy of sub- 
ordinating the right to self-determination for East Timor 
to their respective strategic interests, refused to act. 
Hundreds of thousands were forced to flee their homes 
either to the mountainous interior of the country or across 
the border into what are effectively concentration camps 
in Indonesian West Timor. The number of those butchered 
outright in Dili and scores of villages across the island will 
not be known for some time. 

The tragedy of this event is that by the time the refer- 
endum took place, it was already too late to prevent the 
slaughter that the militias had publicly announced as 


their intent to carry out in the event of a vote for inde- 
pendence. During the period that the attention of the 
world was focused on the Serbian government’s attempt 
to forcibly expel the Albanian population of Kosova, the 
Indonesian military was implementing a plan for a final 
solution to its Timor problem. 

While culpability for the massacres lies primarily with 
the Indonesian government and military, the United 
Nations’ refusal to heed warnings from observers on the 
ground that systematic preparations for a massive wave 
of anti-independence violence were underway well in 
advance of the date the referendum was finally held 
indicts that institution as well as the Western govern- 
ments who claim to have been caught unawares. 

The government of the United States bears particular 
responsibility because of its history of arming and train- 
ing the Indonesian military. The U.S. government facili- 
(Continued on page 10) 


Mumia and the movement at the cossroads 


New York— Some 400 people took part in double 
rallies and marches through Manhattan, vowing to let 
the world know that Mumia must not die. The activity 
began on 125th Street in Harlem. After a march down 
Broadway and a second rally at Columbus Circle, the 
march continued in a protest against the media's treat- 
ment of Mumia's case. 

The major media have either refused to report on 
Mumia's appeal and the movement to free him at all, or 
else they have done hatchet jobs on the facts. The march 
went to the offices of ABC TV national news and Vanity 
Fair magazine to protest their stories. Last year Mumia 
refused to appear on ABC's program about him because 
the technicians were on strike; he said he prefered to die 
than to cross a picket line, even electronically. The story 
they did without him was thoroughly biased against him. 

At the rally at Columbus Circle, we listened to tapes of 
Mumia's radio programs on the criminal injustice system 
and to speakers from New Africa and other groups. In con- 
trast to Mumia's very concrete analyses of capitalist 
American law and order, most of the speakers declaimed 
their passion to free him-"by any means necessary"- 
without discussing what work needs to be done to really 
do so, that is, to build a mass movement. It was sad to see 
such a small number of people turn out in New York, but 
sadder not to discuss the problem. The good news report- 
ed was that during the past "Mumia Week," tens of thou- 
sands of people took part in events in 96 cities in the U.S. 

A member of Mumia's legal team reported on what is 
likely to happen next in his appeals. When the U.S. 
"Supremecist" Court re-opens Oct. 4, it will announce the 
cases it has decided not to hear (denied cert), and Mumia's 
petition will most certainly be among them. If cert is 
denied, the governor of Pennsylvania may decide to sign 
Mumia's death warrant right away. Mumia will immedi- • 
ately have all his possessions removed from his cell, no 
more visitors, and a light on in his cell 24 hours a day-to 
prevent suicide, since only the state is permitted to kill 
him! At that point, his lawyers will file a habeas corpus 
petition for further review, which will suspend the death 
warrant for a while. But a 1996 law now greatly limits 
federal review of state criminal appeals, throwing us back 
into the pre-Civil Rights Movement days. He emphasized 
that a mass outpouring is needed at every stage of the 
appeals. —Anne Jaclard 


Chicago- Several hundred marchers in Chicago, a few 
hundred more in New York City, and a virtual absence of 
demonstrators in the San Francisco Bay Area, on 
Saturday, Sept. 25, all raise the disturbing spectre that 
the capitalist state now has a clear path to execute Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. The week of Sept. 19-25 was supposed to be a 
national campaign to raise the profile of Mumia's death 
row case, which has now entered its final and most crucial 
appeals stage. 

The "One Hundred Cities for Mumia" mobilization was 
supposed to break the strangle-hold that the Fraternal 
Order of Police (FOP) has oh all attempts to publicize the 
raw miscarriage of justice that put Mumia Abu-Jamal on 
death row. The fight to get Mumia a new trial has been 
blocked at every turn by Pennsylvania's courts, while the 
FOP has sought to silence support for Mumia by threats, 
intimidation, boycotts, and political arm-twisting. In this 
they have had the ruling class support of Sam Donaldson 
of ABC News and Vanity Fair. 

In 1995, when Governor Tom Ridge signed the death 
warrant on Mumia, the only thing that stood between 
Mumia and the death house was the international mass 
opposition-people, masses of people, in the streets. With 
the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion still fresh in the minds of 
the ruling class, the Black inner-city youth who showed 
up 2,000 strong in downtown Chicago, in 1995, made the 
powers-that-be think twice about taking the life of 
Mumia. 

As recently as April of this year tens of thousands 
tinned out in Philadelphia and the Bay Area. The momen- 
tum was once again building to stay the executioner's 
hand and "persuade" the courts to do the right thing: 
either free Mumia or grant him a new trial. Now, five 
months later, where did those thousands for Mumia go? 

Human rights attorney Stan Willis put the challenge 
squarely before the movement, in his speech at the 
Chicago Mumia rally in Federal Plaza: at the threshold of 
the 21st century, the case of Mumia Abu-Jamal is a defin- 
ing moment for the Black and radical movement. Unless 
there is, right now, a thoroughgoing reorganization of oUr 
thinking, our politics, and our priorities (No Business As 
Usual!), it will not only be Mumia's death staring us in the 
face, but the death of the radical movement. 

—Lou Turner 
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The unhappy marriage of Hartsock and Marx 


Woman as Reason 


by Maya Jhansi 

Women worldwide are facing the most rabid forms 
of right-wing violence, from the anti-welfare and anti- 
crime hysteria here in the U.S. to outright gender 
apartheid in places like Afganistan. Yet while women 
fight for their lives everywhere, much of what passes 
for feminist theory satisfies itself by remaining com- 
fortably sequestered within the walled compounds of 
academia. The postmodernist turn in feminist theory 
has contributed to the demobilization of feminist pol- 
itics in the world today. And this is not even to men- 
tion the question of revolu- 
tion, of course. Whatever 
happened to that? 

In her new book, The 

Feminist Standpoint Revisited and Other Essays 
(Westview Press, 1998), Nancy Hartsock addresses 
this, arguing for revolutionary feminist perspectives. 

The book, a compilation of her essays written over 
the past twenty years, is divided into three parts, the 
first on political movements and theories, the second 
on “reoccupying Marxism as feminism,” and the third 
on structuralism and post-structuralism. While I can- 
not take up everything in the book here, I want to 
focus on Hartsock’s discussion of Marx, which is cen- 
tral to the book as a whole. 

Hartsock is known for her insistence that Marx is 
important for feminism and for her theory of the fem- 
inist standpoint. Unfortunately, however, the Marx 
she goes back to is the post-Marx Marxist caricature. 
It is telling and unfortunate that Hartsock fails to 
mention the only woman Hegelian-Marxist and femi- 
nist philosopher, Raya Dunayevskaya, who spent a 
lifetime working out the meaning of Marx’s philosophy 
for the post-World War II world. Indeed, this “over- 
sight” is obvious in her own reductive reading of Marx 
as an essentially Eurocentric and masculinist thinker 
concerned only with a narrowly defined class division. 

The core of Hartsock’s project is to theorize a “femi- 
nist standpoint” based on Marxist ideas. A standpoint, 
Hartsock argues, is a “technical theoretical device that 
can allow for the creation of better (more objective, 
more liberatory) accounts of the world” (236). Central 
to her concept of the feminist standpoint is Georg 
Lukacs’ 1923 essay, “Reification and the Standpoint of 
the Proletariat.” Though Lukacs, an important 
Hegelian-Marxist philosopher, was interested in the 
standpoint of the proletariat in this essay, he collapsed 
the reification (thingification) of labor as an activity 
into the reification of the laborer. Thus the subjectivi- 
ty of the proletariat is subsumed by capitalist labor 
process, and the laborer himself becomes an object. 

Citing Lukacs’ own 1967 self-critique of this essay 
for equating objectification with alienation, Hartsock 
proposes to theorize a feminist standpoint that 
bypasses Lukacs’ original error and not only sees 
women’s work as a source of alienation but also of 
utopian vision. Her project begins with her critique of 
Marx for eliding the importance of the sexual division 
of labor. Where Marx supposedly only wrote from the 
standpoint of the male proletariat, she wants to “fol- 
low out the epistemological consequences of the sexu- 
al division of labor” (112). 

Women’s labor, Hartsock argues, is similar to men’s 
labor to the extent that it is alienated and repetitive. 
However, because women produce more use-values 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The Ulster Pregnancy Advisory Association (UPAA) in 
Northern Ireland has been forced to close down due to 
harassment by misogynist thugs calling themsleves 
“Precious Life,” whose goal is to make abortions and all 
other women’s health care services, unavailable through 
intimidation of staff and/or terrorism against service 
providers. The right to abortion is already severely 
restricted in Northern Ireland and the UPAA had pro- 
vided counselling and referred women to clinics in 
Britain. 

—Information from Dublin 
Abortion Rights Group and Women’s News 

' * * * 

With hate crimes on the rise in the United States, 
why is it still not a federal offense to commit a hate 
crime based on gender? The Hate Crimes Prevention 
Act of 1999, currently mired in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, would include women in the protection plan 
of the existing hate crime law. Gender-based hate 
crimes are physical or mental acts of violence inflicted 
on a person because of their gender, and include rape, 
battery and death threats. As many as four million such 
cases are reported annually, with an untold number 
never reported. Only 20 states have laws covering such 
violence. 

—Information from off our backs 

* * * 

The first shelter for traumatized and abused women is 
opening in the Kakuma refugee camp in northern 
Kenya, which houses more than 70,000 people from nine 
African countries. The shelter offers temporary refuge 
and counselling services in response to the growing num- 
ber of cases of violence against women in the refugee 
camps. Each community from the nine countries living 
in the camp chose a support person to help women get 
medical care and police protection. 


than commodities, are more interested in quality of 
products (for their families etc.) than quantity, and are 
engaged in reproduction of human beings and not just 
objects, their vantage point is not as bound by capital- 
ist ideology. “The unity of mental and manual labor,” 
Hartsock writes, “and the directly sensuous nature of 
much of women’s work leads to a more profound unity 
of mental and manual labor, social and natural worlds, 
than is experienced by the male worker in capitalism” 
(120). 

As many have pointed out, Hartsock is on shaky 
grounds in her discussion of the sexual division of 
labor. In effect, she falls into the 
very biological determinism that 
feminists have so long fought, argu- 
ing at one point that: “The unity [of mental and man- 
ual] grows from the fact that women’s bodies, unlike 
men’s, can be themselves instruments of production: 
in pregnancy arguments about a division of mental 
from manual labor are fundamentally foreign” (120). 
Far from challenging the sexual division of labor or 
that between mental and manual labor, Hartsock, like 
radical feminists, seems in places to merely reverse 
their valuation— women’s labor over men’s labor, man- 
ual labor over mental labor. 

Marx, Unlike his colleague Engels, refused to fall 
into such biologism. To him, what was key even in the 
sexual division of labor was the social elements, not 
biological origins. That is why I cannot take very seri- 
ously Hartsock’s claim that what is needed is a “more 
systematic critique of Marx on the basis of a more fully 
developed understanding of the sexual division of 
labor” (126). It seems to me that what we need is a 
more systematic study of Marx. There is much in 
Marx, especially in his last writings on gender and the 
Third World, that feminists have yet to seriously 
grapple with. 

While Hartsock is generally right that women add 
unique dimensions to a critique of capitalist society 
and to a vision of a new society, she ignores the class, 
race, ethnic, nationalist realities that complicate 
women’s lives, showing the limitations of an epistemo- 
logical theory. In response to those who have critiqued 
her work for ignoring women of color, she writes that 
“in following Marx’s procedure of reducing the world to 
a two-class, two-man model, I ended up with a prob- 
lem similar to his own— that is unable to see impor- 
tant axes of domination, even while recognizing their 


operation” (239). Her solution to the problem is to call 
for coalition politics of various groups and standpoints 
for liberation. 

However, Hartsock presents a very reductive view of 
Marx, never challenging the false view that Marx was 
only and always concerned with a narrow definition of 
class. It is not that Hartsock’s standpoint theory suf- 
fers problems similar to Marx— it is rather that she 
has fallen short of Marx. From his 1844 Manuscripts 
to The Ethnological Notebooks written in the last 
years of his life, Marx made the transformation of the 
alienated man/woman relationship central to his 
vision of I a new human society. Dunayevskaya, one of 
the veryi few to have analysed Marx’s last writings, 
argued that Marx’s philosophic method was driven by 
the search for ways to make revolution total, global, 
deeper and permanent. If we miss this aspect of 
Marx’s philosophy, as Hartsock has, how are we to 
move beyond standpoints to a revolutionary philoso- 
phy that jean truly meet the aspirations of the various, 
multiple; complex forces of revolution in this world 
today? 


Utu&i Srmafrante 


“In East Timor in 1975, 
Rosa Muki Bonaparte 
organized the Popular 
Organization of Timorese 
Women as a group within 
Fretelin. She was the 
first one murdered when 
Indonesia invaded East 
Timor after they had 
already achieved freedom 
and ended 446 years of 
Portuguese rule.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya 



Read more about women’s revolutionary 
history in Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching 
for the Future. To order, see p. 7 


Probation not jail for Tabitha Walrond 


New York — ’’Breast feeding is not a. crime!” “The 
health care system should go to jail, not Tabitha!” we 
shouted outside the Bronx Courthouse Sept. 8, when 
Tabitha Walrond was sentenced for criminally negligent 
homicide in the death of her infant son two years ago. 
He starved to death because Tabitha, then 19, did not 
know she was producing insufficient breast milk, and 
when she twice tried to get him medical care, she was 
turned away because the baby had not received his 
Medicaid card. A campaign by feminists, women’s advo- 
cacy groups, leftists and politicians resulted in her 
receiving five years probation instead of jail time. 

The judge said he had received about 900 letters from 

Southern Girls Convention 

Memphis, Term. — “I don’t wanna work no more!/ 
What’s that you say?/ I said the system doesn’t work no 
more!” This cheer, performed by the Memphis radical 
cheerleaders, was screamed loud and clear to open up 
the first Southern Girls Convention July 30-August 1 at 
the University of Memphis. 

Over 150 women and men came from Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Louisville, Florida, the Northeast and West Coast as 
well as one woman from England. Sponsored by the 
Memphis Woman’s Action Coalition, our purpose was to 
prove that activism is not dead in the South and that 
there are empowered womyn making this revolution 
spin on its head. 

Southern radicals came here to network, organize, 
meet other amazing women, share ideas, and dance at 
the nightly shows filled with girl bands, radical cheer- 
leaders from all over, and drag king shows. Our conven- 
tion was mostly about radical feminism, which included 
a diverse set of workshops including Being a Dyke in the 
South; Race and Class in the South; What’s Marx Got To 
Do, Got Tb Do With It?; Environmental Racism; Punk 
Parenting, and more. 

In the Race and Class workshop an important point 
was made to the organizers of the event: that our logo— “a 
celebration for girls who refuse to be southern belles”— 
was not inclusive to most women of color who are not nec- 
essarily encouraged to have the same genderized experi- 
ence as white women. This exclusiveness was evident in 
our mostly white crowd. I was happy to hear from the peo- 
ple at the workshop that this isolation has got to stop if we 
are ever to make any real changes in this world. Instead 
of expecting the “minorities” to come to us “enlightened 
ones,” we need to learn from them and grow together. 

What came out of the convention was a working net- 
work list of 200 people and plans on having the next 
Southern Girl Convention in Louisville, KY, sometime in 
June of 2000. For more information contact liz@brat.org 
or BRAT, P.O. Box 4964, Louisville, KY 40204 

—Kind Lady 


around the world asking for leniency. He made sure to 
say, however, that he held Tabitha responsible for the 
death and rejected “the theories of victimization.” His 
denial served to underscore that this case is a new low 
point in blaming the victim and criminalizing people 
who are j poor. Black, women or young for the horrors of 
today’s Capitalist society. The Bronx District Attorney, a 
Black man who chose to prosecute this young Black 
woman Whom the medical system failed so tragically, 
had requested she be given six months in jail. 

The case prompted action by the state legislature to 
pass a jlaw sponsored by Assemblymember Richard 
Gottfried that requires all hospitals to provide care for 
babies under a year old, whether or not they have a 
Medicaid card. Two medical facilities had refused 
Walrond care for her baby, even though he was eligible 
for a card. 

Walrond did not realize she might have trouble breast 
feeding due to her earlier breast reduction surgery. At 
the Sept. 8 demonstration, a family friend told me about 
her own similar surgery and its awful consequences. If 
only she had known of Tabitha’s surgery, she could have 
advised her. “Tabitha was so happy about the baby; she 
said he Was a gift from God,” the friend said in response 
to the prosecutor’s claims that she had intentionally 
starved him. The friend hopes to start a program to edu- 
cate women about the risks of breast surgery. 

A midwife at the demonstration explained that moth- 
ers are often unaware whether a baby is thriving; that 
is why babies are supposed to have checkups at two and 
six weeks of age. “I’m very pro-breast feeding,” she said, 
“and the rates are absurdly low in New York. An inci- 
dent like this undermines our efforts. Women are 
already so insecure about their bodies and their ability 
to breast feed. Hospital staffs are inadequate to teach 
new mothers and are overworked. New mothers are 
barraged with samples of formula and literature about 
formula! instead.” —Anne Jaclard 
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Detroit teachers beat imionbusting 


Detroit — Despite an intense campaign by local 
media, school officials and the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers (DFT) leadership to discredit Detroit Public 
Schools teachers, enough of them, disgusted with the ten- 
tative agreement, voted to strike on Aug. 30. The union 
leadership had proposed a ten-day contract extension so 
that schools could open as scheduled Aug. 

31. Many teachers, with the support of 
almost every other union in the school sys- 
tem, had tried to make their voices heard 
in demonstrations and picket lines for sev- 
eral weeks prior to the strike vote. 

Only 3,000 of the 11,500 DFT members 
attended the meeting at which the strike 
vote was taken. Many others had reported 
to their schools thinking that the union 
had extended the old contract— no one 
knows how this rumor originated. Yet sup- 
port was so strong among parents and 
teachers who walked picket lines that 
Michigan’s No. 1 union-buster, Governor 
John Engler, just didn’t get around to 
enforcing a new anti-strike law that would have fined the 
union and individual teachers. 

Over the objections of many, the DFT earlier this year 
had agreed to accept the appointed “Reform” School 
Board imposed by Engler and Detroit Mayor Dennis 
Archer. Its “CEO” is David Adamany, who earned his 
anti-labor reputation as president of Wayne State 
University in Detroit. 

The school district proposed lengthening the school day 
from 6 to 8.5 hours with no corresponding increase in pay, 

Delphi jobs and GM talks 

Flint, Mich. — GM got rid of its Delphi parts plants 
earlier this year, but because of our strike last year, we 
were able to stay under our GM contract until now. What 
we’re all wondering about here in GM’s Delphi plant is 
what’s going to happen to us in the contract talks. 

In hearing about the DaimlerChrysler-UAW contract 
terms, the most important provision to most of us in the 
Delphi plant is just what the “lifetime employment” con- 
tract language means. If our plant is closed, can I trans- 
fer to another GM plant? If the plant stays open, will we 
be under the same contract as other GM workers, as we 
are now? Will we get cuts in pay and other “fringe bene- 
fits”? All we can do is wait and worry right now. 

In the meantime, the company is still getting rid of as 
many workers as they can. Many workers who could do it 
have already transferred to other GM plants to make 
sure they have jobs, and many others have retired. After 
the strike last year, the company really came down hard 
on the workers, harassing us on our jobs and speeding up 
our work as much as they could. That isn’t as bad now, 
but they’re still trying to get rid of workers. 

I don’t know how many thousands of workers we have 
in our plant now, but I have heard that management’s 
goal^is to get the work force down to 700. One of the 
things they’re doing now is making workers stand up. 
The company says this is “ergonomically” better for work- 
ers, but we know better. 

The fact is that many older workers are taking early 
retirement because they can’t do the jobs standing up. 
That way, the company can hire young replacements who 
can take the punishment of the jobs and whor also start 
out with much less wages than the older workers were 
getting. And that means more profits for the company, 
which is what they always push for, regardless of what it 
does to workers and their families. 

—Delphi worker 

Redland Brick strike gains 

Baltimore, Md. — In June, 105 workers at the 
Redland Brick plant in Williamsport, Md. went on 
strike. Williamsport is a small town close to West 
Virginia, in a semi-rural Appalachian area with poverty, 
and plant shutdowns. 

Several striking workers insisted to a Baltimore 
paper that the strike was over “respect” and not mainly 
about wages. Despite an increased demand for bricks, 
the result of a boom in construction, one worker stated 
that company salesmen were given new cars as a bonus 
while production workers were given pizza. 

As one worker put it, “We’ve built Redland into mil- 
lionaires. Record sales four straight years. All we want 
is a share of the good times.” Although the pace of work 
has increased and the company is making record profits, 
it refused to extend medical benefits for retirees and 
allow a more liberal vacation leave which would permit 
more than five workers at a time to take vacation. 

Once the strike began, the company immediately., 
brought in a private security force to videotape strikers. 
Washington County sheriffs were called in to offer 
round-the-clock protection’ to the factory and perma- 
nent replacement workers shipped in from surrounding 
states. On .July 1, Redland obtained a restraining order 
and fine against the union, claiming scabs were being 
threatened. 

In mid-August, the company insisted scabs be given 
seniority over strikers, thus showing Redland’s desire to 
bust the union. Workers voted down the proposed con- 
tract negotiated by the union three times in a row. 
Finally on Aug. 29, the strike ended after ten weeks, 
with workers winning on key issues of vacation leave 
and medical benefits. —Curtis Price 


no progress on reducing class size, loss of a teacher’s annu- 
al raise if they use more than eight sick days, and a sys- 
tem of “merit” pay. 

Adamany presented the new contract provisions as the 
reforms necessary to improve the deplorably inadequate 
schools. Detroit teachers, who routinely put in extra time 
with students and use their own money to 
provide supplies that the school district 
does not, resented these provisions and the 
entire contract as punitive and anti-union. 
After a week, teachers voted to return to 
work on the basis of a tentative agreement 
which included several important conces- 
sions. A long-time educator commented: 

“The Board put out a contract with noth- 
ing but take-aways. ..they wanted to elimi- 
nate site-based management, longevity 
pay.. .Nothing was linked to ‘reform’... Class 
size has been a fight for 25 years. Now we 
have, tentatively, an agreement that spe- 
cific schools and specific grades will be tar- 
geted, and the board must come up with a 
reduction in class size proposal... 

“Adamany didn’t expect the unity and determination 
that came out in the strike. The strike unity was over 
99%. The board called all newly-hired teachers to work. 
Most either decided to work elsewhere, after seeing how 
Detroit treats its long-term employees, or told the caller 
that they had grown up in a union family and would 
never cross a picket line. This is the unity that won for 
the teachers.” —Susan Van Gelder 

Ranks battle speed-up 

The following is from a new rank-and-file newsletter, 
The Barking Dog, published by workers at NUMMI 
auto assembly plant Fremont, Cal. NUMMI was 
originally set up in the 1980s as a joint Toyota-GM ven- 
ture where GM management and UAW union officials 
enthusiastically embraced Japanese style teamwork and 
labor-management cooperation. 

We all know that jobs are being cut all over the plant 
(one person “in the know” told me 10% of all jobs were to 
be cut) and the work added to other people’s jobs. Jobs 
are taken from one department and transferred to 
another, in order to cut jobs. People are thrown into the 
“labor pool,” not knowing where they will end up. Others 
are working harder, sweating, to do the added work. No 
time to talk, tie your shoelace, have a drink of water, put 
your hair clip in better, or whatever. Frustration. Anger. 

How far will they go? How many jobs will they cut? 
What will it take to make people want to join together to 
resist? People are afraid for their jobs. But we don’t real- 
ize how powerful we can be if we can unite. In Final 3 we 
tried to stop our best job being given to Repair (along 
with job cuts in Final 3 and Repair). More than 100 of us 
signed a petition to President Ishii, but we haven’t heard 
from him. At least we didn’t just accept the speedup 
without a protest! 

It does not improve “efficiency” when you simply make 
the worker do more work in the same time period. That 
only increases wear and tear on the worker’s body and 
mind. The Union Committeepeople will tell you that the 
Contract gives the Company the right to change the 
organization of work and workloads however it wants. 
This is true. But why do most of them try to discourage 
us from protesting? I think many of them feel WE are 
powerless and THEY are the bigshots with influence 
with Management. Really, they have it all wrong. Their 
only power comes from us. —Caroline Lund 

Gap built on sweated labor 

Chicago — Gap Incorporated, which owns Gap, Old 
Navy and Banana Republic, produces the clothes that we 
wear in unsafe, unclean and brutal sweatshops. In 
Honduras young women work 14-hour days on Gap 
clothes for 50 cents an hour. In Russia, Chinese migrants 
are working 60 hours a week for 11 cents an hour. On the 
U.S. Commonwealth of Saipan in the Mariana Islands, 
The Gap takes advantage of the “Made in USA” label on 
clothing but pays a fraction of the U.S. minimum wage to 
Asian-horn indentured servants, young women forced to 
work either in the sex trade or in barbed wire-enclosed 
factories under virtual slave condition. 

The human rights group Global Exchange has persuad- 
ed Nordstrom and other stores to settle a federal class 
action lawsuit contesting sweatshop conditions in garment 
factories on Saipan. Gap refuses to sign this agreement. 
Instead Gap proceeds along the low road to the bottom 
which makes sweatshop conditions like those found in New 
York City, Los Angeles and at the Lion Apparel factory in 
Beattyville, Ky. inevitable as workers “compete” for jobs. 

In Indonesia, Gap contractor PT Aneka Garmentama 
fired 485 workers for organizing a union and demanding 
decent wages and working conditions. This lack of workers’ 
rights, in the U.S. as well as Indonesia, makes it possible for 
billionaires like Gap CEO Donald Fisher to reap the bene- 
fits. In the U.S. as well, workers are illegally fired eveiy day 
for union organizing. It is up to us to stop this skid. 

We can begin by contacting the Gap, (800) 333-7899 or 
www.gap.com, to demand they sign the Global Exchange 
agreement and force its Indonesian contractor to rehire its 
unionized workforce; joining Global Exchange’s campaign 
for human rights at (415) 255-7296 or www.globalex- 
change.org, and the Jobs with Justice campaign for work- 
ers’ rights— in Chicago, (312) 226-6340. 

—Dennis D. 


Fight to unionize Beverly 

Ruleville, Miss.— Workers at a nursing home in 
Ruleville owned by Beverly Enterprises have got them- 
selves together and filed a petition for a union election. 
They want to be represented by UFCW Local 1529 There 
are about 75 workers at the nursing home, and nearly all 
of them are Black women. 

People might be surprised to see what is happening in 
Ruleville today. The last time Ruleville was in The head- 
lines, it was when Fannie Lou Hamer led the voting 
rights fight here in the 1960s. Today they teach about 
her in the Ruleville schools, but a lot of the conditions 
she fought against are still oppressing the people in 
Ruleville 

The organizing committee at the nursing home is real- 
ly strong. It has about 15 people, from all the different 
departments— CNAs (nurses’ aides), housekeeping, 
laundry, dietary, and maintenance. I have been going to 
their meetings, and they are really enthusiastic. One 
nurses’ aide told how when she was in high school she 
went to the civil rights marches with Fannie Lou Hamer- 
She said that when she went to work at the nursing 
home, a group of workers was talking about the condi- 
tions. They tried to get everyone together to protest to 
the director, but people were in fear. 

This time, she said, we are going to get a union, 
The campaign started in April, and people have 
been signing up ever since. The workers say that 
what makes them angriest is the way management 
talks to them and treats them. They got accused of 
not doing their jobs or not taking good care of the 
patients. But there are too many patients-for each 
worker. No one could do a good job under these 
conditions. 

When you start at Beverly, you start at just over the 
minimum wage. The average wage is $6.00 an hour. 
Even though it is a health care facility, there are no real 
medical benefits, And there is no job security. 
Management keeps a revolving door going, firing work- 
ers all the time for trumped-up stuff, 

Beverly Enterprises is not a little company. It is a pow- 
erful giant national chain of about 600 nursing homes 
and hospitals across the country. Everyone knows it is a 
strong anti-union company. Kate Bronfenbrenner of 
Cornell University testified to Congress that Beverly 
was “one of the nation’s most notorious labor law viola- 
tors.” They sued her for saying it, but they lost. -The 
NLRB has ordered them to stop threatening pro-union 
workers, but they keep right on trying to do it. 

We have a couple Beverly facilities unionized in 
Jackson, after a long struggle. We won an election at a 
Beverly home in Memphis, but Beverly tied it up, chal- 
lenging it. They fight you all the way, they just do delay 
after delay, instead of negotiating a contract. 

The workers in Ruleville are prepared for a long fight. 
If you visit there, you will find that the struggle Fannie 
Lou Hamer began, these workers want to finish. 

- UFCW Local 1629 activist 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

I asked the only available person one day if she would 
relieve other workers for breaks and lunch, but she 
refused. She had good reasons. The crew was missing 
two people, even though we had asked the supervisor 
for help from another team, and a woman who had just 
returned to work after surgery would be left in a posi- 
tion that she physically couldn’t handle. It was the 
supervisor’s responsibility to notice these things, she 
said, but he hadn’t. We shut down the fine for breaks 
and lunch. 

It again seemed reasonable several days later to shut 
down the line for lunch, so I did. The supervisor this 
time called all of us into the office. His point was 
twofold. First, we had wasted the company’s time. 
Second, I did not have the authority to shut down the 
line; that had to come from him. I suppose I should have 
insisted on a rotation or come to him and said... what? 
He later wrote in my performance review that I needed 
to open up lines of communication with the supervisor. 
Perhaps “collaboration” is a more accurate word. 

Team concept attempts to thrust the role of dis- 
ciplinarian onto the workers themselves. It does- 
n’t simply add work for the already overworked; 
it changes relations among coworkers. When 
another growing phenomenon— the use of tempo- 
rary workers, who are disproportionately young, 
women and Third World, and who are supervised 
by the permanent employees— is added, relations 
among workers within a single factory appear 
overwhelmingly complex. 

Yet what Karl Marx wrote in Capital remains true. 
Workers enter the process of production as isolated indi- 
viduals, brought together and united into a single pro- 
ductive body by the capitalist who purchases their labor 
power. Their cooperation can accomplish things that no 
individual laborer, working alone, ever could. Marx 
called this “the creation of a new productive power, 
which is intrinsically a collective one.” 

That new power benefits capital as long as capital has 
control over it. Team concept and the employment of 
temps help maintain that control. On what basis can 
the collective power of the workers assert itself on the 
workers’ own behalf? Will the complexity of today’s 
workplace mean that when an answer is found, the 
transformation will be truer, deeper and more com- 
pletely human than in the past? 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXiST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


The roots of anti-Semitism 


Editor’s Note 

The shooting spree against Jews, Blacks and Asians 
in Illinois by neo-Nazi activist Benjamin Smith, the 
burning of two synagogues in northern California by 
individuals who had passed out flyers supporting 
Serbia’s war against Kosova, and the attack on a 
Jewish community center in Los Angeles by another 
neo-Nazi this summer all testify to a terrifying growth 
of racism and anti-Semitism in U.S. society. As part of 
our response to this development, we here publish a 
1960 article by Raya Dunayevskaya which was written 
shortly after an outbreak of anti-Jewish violence in 
Germany and the U.S. It originally appeared in News 
& Letters, February 1960. 


February 1960 

The most fantastic of all the current anti-Semitic acts 
occurred not in Cologne, Germany, but in Detroit, USA. 
The self-styled teenage “fuehrer” of the group that 
smeared swastikas on synagogues is the son of a teacher 
at the University of Detroit. 

This instructor in the ways of democracy had the gall to 
say that he “didn’t know” that playing with Nazi uniforms 
and insignia would have any worse effect on his son than 
playing at being cowboy, especially since he had told him 
that “the enemy now was the hammer and sickle.” 

The so-called “minister of war” in that American Nazi 
group is the son of a policeman. 

This group of juvenile delinquents— who were 
not sent to a house of correction, but given back to 
the custody of their parents— was organized fully 
four years ago by the older brother of the “fuehrer,” 
who has since become a guardian of democracy 
where he is stationed— in Germany. 

The Army issued a statement that it would 
“immediately” investigate whether the soldier had 
any connection with the Cologne outrage. At the 
same time the press displayed such tender feelings 
in the whole matter that not only were the names of 
the teenagers not revealed, but neither were those 
of the parents or the soldier. 

That this contrasts sharply with the practice fol- 
lowed when a Negro moves into a white neighbor- 
hood is made the more blatant by the fact that all 
this has occurred in a neighborhood adjoining the 
one that two years ago saw adult hooligan attacks 
on Mrs. Watkins’ home. Behind every so-called juve- 
nile delinquent stands a respectable adult with all 
the prejuices of decadent capitalist society. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN 

Lest we forget that the Allies no sooner won the 
war than they began to staff their administrations 
with former Nazis, let me say that the Army would do bet- 
ter than investigate that single Detroit soldier if it looked 
at its own top brass. I refer not only to the American 
Army, but to the four occupying powers, including 
Russia. 

Where, a decade after the Allied victory, “the 
loser” Nazi General, Spiedel, can become the head 
of NATO, on the other side of the Iron Curtain the 
Jews have gone through everything from the 
purges of Stalin’s era to the era of Khrushchev 
which permits publications that rival the forged 
“Protocols of Zion.” 

(See articles entitled “Behind the Screen of Zionism” in 
Sovremennyi Vbstok, Nov. and Dec. 1957, and “The Priests 
of the God Jehovah” in Prikarpatska Pravda, Sept. 24, 
1958. These are translated, and others of like nature sum- 
marized, in the Sept. 14, 1959 issue of The New Leader .) 
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The fact that Khrushchev took quick advantage of the 
present reappearance of anti-Semitism in Adenauer 
Germany to point to a recurrence of Nazism and ask for 
“no confidence” in West Germany is pure and cheap poli- 
tics. Not that Adenauer can be absolved of responsibility, 
but he is not alone. All the occupying powers in Germany, 
including Russia, are responsible for the re-establishment 
of the Krupp empire which nourished and sustained 
Nazism. And it is now doing its own type of flirtation with 
Russian orders for “peaceful” goods. 

CLASS AND RACE 

It matters not which of the capitalist powers won, and 
which lost, the minority problem remains the open sore. 
This is due not only to the fact that the ruling class needs 
a “scapegoat” for their crime of never being able to solve a 
single fundamental problem in war or in peace. Nor is it 
due only to the fact that the perpetuation of exploitation 
follows the old maxim of divide and rule. Basic as these 
two factors are, they are not the whole truth. 

Under the open sore of the persecution of a 
minority is hidden the greater truth of exploita- 
tion— that the exploiters, not the exploited, are the 
minority. Within this greater truth will be found the 
answer as to why a specific scapegoat is chosen at 
a particular time at each separate stage of capital- 
ism’s development. 

THERE ARE REASONS why the discrimination 
against a certain race suddenly bursts forth into the 
lynching of an individual Negro. There are reasons why 


discrimination against another race takes the form, in late 
19th century France, of a single wronged individual as 
happened in the military conspiracy against Dreyfus, 
whereas in another country, like Tsarist Russia, it took 
the form of anti-Jewish pogroms. Whatever the match 
that started the conflagration, it seemed never to have 
reached the fantastic proportions of the extermination of 
a whole race. Yet the barbarous insanity of our times— the 
extermination of six million Jews in Nazi Germany— pro- 
voked no such unanimous outcry of horror as the single 
Dreyfus case. Why? 

The Depression, which sounded the collapse of the eco- 
nomic system of capitalism, brought to the fore the flow- 
ering of the new element that came to life when the impe- 
rialist tentacles of monopoly capitalism reached for the 
spoliation of a whole continent with its belief in the 
“Superior Race.” 

Those who wish to forget that at the root of present-day 
apartheid South Africa was the “civilizing mission” of the 
white race— which meant, in fact, such horrors as the 
extermination of the Hottentot tribes by the Boers, of 
Leopold IFs reduction of 20 to 40 million peaceful 
Congolese to eight million— are the ones who took the 
extermination of the Jews in Germany “in stride”— until 
the Nazi search for “lebensraum” meant a challenge to 
their own area of exploitation 

AT THE ROOT: CAPITALISM 

What the recent anti-Semitic outbreaks show is that it 
is impossible to destroy Nazism, the most bestial expres- 
sion of capitalism, where its root, capitalism itself, flour- 



ishes. When imperialism first revealed the truth of 
exploitation— that it is the majority, not the “minority,” 
that is persecuted; when it further took on the additive of 
color, the “white man’s burden” still seemed to be outside 
of the “civilized, advanced country.” But by the time 
monopoly capitalism was transformed into the totalitari- 
an state form in Germany, it was clear enough that it 
meant enslavement at home. Simultaneously with the 
destructioh of the Jews went the destruction of the labor 
movement, reaching its climax in the Nazi concentration 
camps with their crematoriums. 

Lest an Adenauer be permitted to forget his silence at 
the extermination of a race at the time it happened; lest 
an Eisenhower forget his impunity which put Nazi officers 
at head of a rearmed Germany; lest a Khrushchev be per- 
mitted to parade as a staunch lover of freedom and peace 
and protector of Jews,* let the historic record show: 

(1) That all of them and their ilk helped Nazism, 
and in fact the Nazi-Soviet Pact [of 1939] gave the 
green light to the unleashing of World War H; (2) all 
of them and their ilk helped capitalism reestablish 
itself when Germany lost; and (3) presently all of 
them march, though not in unison, but rather at 
opposite poles, toward the same goal— prepara- 
tions for a nuclear World War HI which might spell 
the end of civilization altogether. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

Long before the maturing of the state capitalist world 
in which we now live, Lenin watched the appearance of 
bureaucracy in the workers’ state and warned of 
“returning backwards to capitalism.” His warn- 
ing— unless production and the state were run by 
the population “to a man,” state capitalism would 
overtake Russia— fell on as deaf ears as his last 
fight against Stalin’s rudeness toward minority 
groups. 

He wrote prophetically: “Scratch some 
Bolsheviks and you will find Great Russian chau- 
vinists...! am declaring war on Great Russian 
chauvinism... the same Russian apparatus, which 
was borrowed from Tsarism and only barely 
anointed with the Soviet chrism.” 

It remains the most telling commentary not only 
of present day Russia but of the whole state capi- 
talist world in which we now live. 

In contrast to genuine Marxists, liberals have 
never been able to face the fact of the class nature 
of oppression of minorities, whether that took the 
individual form of the Dreyfus affair or the out- 
right fascism of our day. When fascism first came to 
Italy in the 1920s, they said it could never happen 
in an “advanced” country; the backwardness of 
Italy was supposed to have produced fascism. 
When it came to the most technologically advanced 
European land— Gerftiany— it became a question of 
“Prussian militarism.” When the “non-military” countries 
by force of arms destroyed Nazi Germany, and neo- 
Nazism How reappears not only under “democratic”*tute- 
lage there, but is spreading to other countries, including 
America, then we are supposed to blame juvenile delin- 
quents.” 

The truth is, however, that the one feature that is 
truly new is the mass youth demonstrations against 
fascism, especially in West Germany. The prepon- 
derance Of youth in these demonstrations shows 
how deeply-rooted is anti-fascism among the youth, 
although they had not suffered the physical tor- 
tures and crimes and barbarism of the Nazis. It is 
the present capitalist world which is constantly re- 
creating the conditions for fascism that they are 
rebelling against. 

Far from being rebels without a cause, the youth of 
today are rejecting this world they never made and 
searching for new beginnings of a truly human world. 


* The Russian Communist bureaucracy is so unbiased a “protec- 
tor” of Jews that the Greater Russian Encyclopedia fails to note 
the Jewish origin of Karl Marx. At the same time The History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which replaces Stalin’s 
Short Course on the same subject in present teachings, shows 
more liberties with the truth on Jewish Marxists than even 
Stalin did. For example, it fails to include the Jewish Bund as an 
organization that prepared the first Congress [of Russian 
Marxists]. Perhaps Khrushchev considers all this “subtle.” It cer- 
tainly isn’t the only untruth, or even a large one, compared to the 
fact that History has been rewritten. 
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Essay Article 


Concrete vs. abstract labor in health care 


by Htun Lin 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revo- 
lutionizing the instruments of production, and thereby 
the relations of production, and with them the whole rela- 
tions of society... The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo 
every occupation hitherto honoured and looked up to with 
reverent awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, 
the priest, the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage 
labourers... because their specialised skill is rendered 
worthless by new methods of production. ..thus the prole- 
tariat is recruited from all classes of the population. 

—Karl Marx, Communist Manifesto 

It may be hard to imagine doctors as proletarians. 
Yet how else can one construe the June 1999 call from 
the doctors of the American Medical Association (AMA) 
to unionize themselves? Doctors, who already have the 
highest wages and benefits, are proposing to unionize 
for the goal that animated the beginnings of unions in 
history: to gain control over their concrete labor. 

This is no surprise to those of us who work at the 
giant Kaiser HMO where doctors have joined the fight 
against management’s restructuring plans. The turn- 
ing point at Kaiser, for service workers like myself, 
came in 1986 when we struck for eight weeks against 
introducing a two tier work force. Though it did not 
affect us personally, we fought for the principle of no 
second class workers. We also learned never to trust 
the labor bureaucracy which betrayed our struggle. 
(See “SEIU scuttles Kaiser strike,” News & Letters, 
Jan. 30, 1987.) What we’ve witnessed since is that 
access to affordable health care is an important divid- 
ing line, separating a growing second tier of the U.S. 
labor force. 

Kaiser nurses of the autonomous California Nurses 
Association became much more radical after our strike. 
In 1995 they initiated a series of strikes against the 
erosion of adequate health care for Kaiser’s predomi- 
nantly poor and working class patient population. They 
won some specific powers over the quality of care they 
give. They also recently coalesced with a predominant- 
ly Black working class community in Richmond, suc- 
cessfully stopping Kaiser’s medical red-lining plans. 

Some doctors have joined the nurses in their demand 
for better health care delivery. They have come to real- 
ize the commodity nature of their labor under an 
increasingly corporatized and dehumanized health care 
system. There is a great divide between two worlds of 
health care— one with concrete human dimensions, the 
other abstracted to marketplace calculations. New lay- 
ers of the health care work force are being forced to 
choose their side of this deepening divide. 

Health care corporate giants like Columbia/HCA 
came on the American health care scene little more 
than a decade ago. Using their huge capital resources, 
they began to swallow up countless hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes across the USA. The subsequent restriction 
in the quality and supply of healthcare was accompa- 
nied by the most ironic of popular labels: HMO, or 
Health Maintenance Organization, and “Managed 
Care.” Many healthcare workers were saying the only 
thing “Mangled Care” managed was money, not health. 
That is precisely why health care workers from service 
workers to nurses and now doctors have been conduct- 
ing a slow, simmering revolt against this increasing 
commodification of health care. 

Health care workers across the country have been 
increasingly militant in their drive for “quality care,” 
speaking out about their experiences and daily battles 
on the health care shop floor. Health care executives, 
increasingly uncomfortable with the light of day expos- 
ing the atrocities they have been committing against 
patients in the effort to enhance the corporate bottom 
line, have launched an Orwellian double-speak offen- 
sive. They have claimed that “less is more,” that fewer 
available hospitals, hospital beds and staff actually 
promote “better quality.” Other industry representa- 
tives have even claimed that “providing patients with 
more choices would lower quality.” These same indus- 
try spokesmen are accusing doctors, nurses, and health 
care workers of a rhetorical offensive. 

HEALTH EXECUTIVES’ HYPOCRISY 

Take one industry expert, Gerald Kominski, who 
claimed that the current AMA physicians’ drive to 
unionize to bring back quality, patient care “is just 
rhetoric... They’re primarily concerned with protecting 
the profession’s interests and income— the concern with 
patients is a convenient screen.” This was the same 
smear tactic used against the nurses in the California 
Nurses’ Association when they alone, without any help 
from the AFL-CIO (in fact the AFL-CIO colluded with 
company restructuring by entering into a “partner- 
ship”), successfully fought to bring the first ever “qual- 
ity care” provisions into their current contract with 
Kaiser Permanente. 

Dr. David Lawrence, Chairman and CEO of Kaiser 
Permanente, delivered an astonishing speech in July 
1999 to the National Press Club. He declared that 
“medical accidents and mistakes kill 400,000 people a 
year, ranking behind only heart disease and cancer as 
the leading cause of death.” “Mistakes alone,” he said, 
“kill more people each year than tobacco, alcohol, 
firearms or automobiles.” Even more astonishing, 
Chairman Lawrence said, “If passengers were asked to 
fly with a commercial airline organized like most 
health care, they wouldn’t get on the plane.” 

As head of the nation’s premier and first HMO orga- 


nization, Lawrence’s words had the ring of a sponta- 
neous confession. One would have thought that, in this 
rare moment of honesty by an industry executive, he 
would have perhaps weighed in heavily on the current 
debate in Congress over the “Patients’ Bill of Rights” by 
siding with the patients, health care professionals and 
workers of America. Instead, in a stunning move full of 
macabre irony, Lawrence chose to lay blame for these 
medical atrocities on the nurses, doctors, and other 
health care professionals, rather than placing the 
responsibility squarely on the HMO industry itself. 

Lawrence then boldly declared that he and some 
health industry leaders have “organized foundations 
and commissions aimed at aggressively tackling the 
problem of patient safety.” He said he wants “improved 
reporting about medical mistakes and gathering of 
information about near misses.” However, it was 
Lawrence himself who insisted on a gag rule in the 
implementation of quality provisions negotiated by 
Kaiser nurses. Against the nurses’ insistence, he wants 
no public airing of medical mistakes discovered by the 
nurses’ quality liaisons. 

Kaiser management’s 
determination to hide 
real life data on health 
care shows that it is 
their talk of “patient 
rights” which is empty 
rhetoric. The latest con- 
tract settlement with 
the Kaiser nurses over 
the issue of quality care 
was signed in March 
1998. However, its 
“quality care” provi- 
sions have yet to be 
fully implemented. 

Throughout the 18 
month strike period, 

Lawrence fought tooth 
and nail against his 
own nurses at Kaiser, 
and had vowed, at one 
point, to “never give in” 
to the nurses over the 
issues of control over 
quality. 

The battle lines over 
the attitude towards 
health care has never 
been more concrete— 
and universal. No 
longer can anyone afford to not take a side. Not legisla- 
tors. Not judges. Not even doctors. The nurses and ser- 
vice workers have always known which side they were 
on in the battle over the commodification of health care, 
in which health care restructured into “managed care” 
concentrated more and more capital in the hands of 
fewer and fewer HMO money managers. Their mission 
was “delivering” health care according to the dictates of 
the “market,” which means maximizing profits, not 
patient well being. Many advocates have exposed the 
very real atrocities suffered by patients under the 
steam roller of “managed care.” 

The drive to cut costs shows how little a capitalist 
society values the health of workers— especially the 
poor and unemployed worker. The only resolution, and 
hardly anyone looks there, is through workers, in this 
case health care workers, having control over their own 
activity and its meaning. 

THE REASON OF THE HEALTH CARE WORKER 

It is in the activity of the health care workers where 
the locus of the battle over the control of quality care 
vs. its commodification resides. Health care corporate 
executives know very well, as does the front line health 
worker, the very real daily struggle over the staffing 
levels, speedups, de-skilling, and downsizing of health 
care laborers in the face of ever increasing demand for 
health care labor by an expanding and older patient 
population. Much of that reality has been discussed 
with euphemistic (and misleading) rhetoric couched in 
terms of “available hospital beds,” “scarcity” of “health 
care dollars” and “runaway health costs.” 

Those who control the reins of our health care dol- 
lars— the HMO executives— openly pose the health 
care crisis as an either/or choice. Either we‘ solve the 
“crisis in health care cost” or we address the “crisis in 
patient care” by expanding patient rights. HMO execu- 
tives claim that the “Patients’ Bill of Rights” backed by 
health professionals would make health care less 
affordable and accessible by “unnecessarily” mandating 
certain care standards, thereby bringing up the cost of 
health care. In other words, we would necessarily have 
to be killing Peter to save Paul. 

Such sophistry only focuses on the surface, the realm 
where commodity fetishism and the bottom line rule, 
where the exchange between things and interaction 
between dollar figures dictate interpersonal relations 
between human beings. Such sophists have not allowed 
us to look into the nature of the commodity itself, by 
delving into the meaning of our activity through human 
relations in our workplace. 

The one unifying concept which is now animating all 
levels of health care workers is opposition to speedup. 
The notion which motivates and animates the health 
workers’, the nurses’, and now, the doctors’ drive to 
take the lead in self-activating their status as union 
members, is the general notion of regaining control of 


one’s own work activity on the shop floor. This is 
couched, for the physicians, in terms of “regaining con- 
trol of the doctor-patient relationship”; and for nurses, 
in terms of “nurse- to-patient ratios.” The latest episode 
of that struggle came not only in the form of AMA doc- 
tors wanting to form a union, but also in the increasing 
number of rank-and-file Kaiser doctors who signed on 
to a petition refusing to cooperate with an impending 
Kaiser merger with Summit, which, in turn, is posi- 
tioned to be swallowed by health giant chain Sutter. 

I remember when AFL-CIO President Sweeney gave 
a very fiery speech in front of Kaiser Hospital in 1995. 
It was at the height of SEIU’s corporate campaign 
against managed care in which he proclaimed: 
“Patients are not parts on an assembly line, and 
patients should not be treated as commodities.” (This 
was before his betrayal of the nurses in the midst of 
their strikes with an announcement of a new “strategic 
partnership.”) Many of us who were present at that 
rally wondered amongst ourselves, “then why is my 
labor a commodity?” Why is my labor being bought and 

sold, like any other 
commodity, and our 
labor leaders bargain 
with the employer 
across the bargaining 
table the price at which 
my labor will be sold? 

HMO executives 
fight at all costs the 
emerging resistance of 
health care workers— a 
resistance coming from 
active questioning of 
the meaning of their 
own labor. This kind of 
“collusion” by health 
care workers, this kind 
of solidarity, unity in 
thought and action, 
threatens the very core 
of the existence of the 
commodity fetish in 
health care. They see 
correctly that, once 
workers gain control of 
the very specific activi- 
ty of their own work, 
the very fundamental 
commodity nature of 
their labor begins to 
unravel. Speedups and 
de-skilling would be difficult under such circumstances. 
Without the implementation of further speedups, de- 
skilling, and other controls over the quality and pace of 
production, the managers of capital would find it very 
difficult to maintain the rate of increase in surplus 
labor they can extract in order to maintain the desired 
rate of profit, in order to be “competitive” in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Managers carry on endlessly about the need for 
“teamwork” and “cooperation” which is praised to the 
heavens as long as it increases efficiency and the bot- 
tom line. Their concept of cooperation is always under 
the rubric of cutting cost and labor time. In society as 
a whole the attack on health care cost is aimed at 
bringing down the cost of labor, which in capitalist 
terms is merely human “capital.” Because under cap- 
italism labor is the commodity of commodities, health 
care holds a unique position in the extraction of sur- 
plus value. Any attempt to fully take control of the 
basis of our cooperation is called “socialism.” At the 
same time, that doesn’t keep capitalist managers 
from trying to take credit for positive socially cooper- 
ative endeavors. 

The present stage of permanent restructuring is 
revealing that there is no longer any middle ground or 
compromise with the logic of restructuring. You either 
take the side of capital, HMO executives, and the labor 
bureaucracy or the side of doctors, nurses and other 
workers fighting over the meaning of their concrete 
human labor. In order to create our humanity, basic 
human cooperation and free association has to deter- 
mine our priorities. Health care is a service centered on 
the well being of the human being. De-masking the pro- 
duction process in health care can lead to demasking it 
in all areas of life. An unraveling of the present mind- 
forged view of the production process would spell the 
disintegration of the neatly ordered process of commod- 
ity production’s extraction of surplus labor in health 
care to generate profits. 

It is high time to stop allowing the dictates of capi- 
tal in any form to determine the nature and direction 
of our fundamental drive towards freely associated 
social cooperation. Not only that, we must stop seeing 
through the distorting prism of capital to construct 
social labor and social production. We need 
autonomous unions— like the CNA. However, only full 
social cooperation that cuts across all professional 
boundaries and classifications can lift the false sense 
of reality that animates capitalism in which we all par- 
ticipate. The nurses did show that autonomy was a 
way not to get caught in that other backward thinking 
layer outside of production— the labor bureaucracy. In 
addition to autonomy, the full potential of our move- 
ment will not be reached until we face this reality 
through a philosophy that brooks no compromise with 
the anti-human logic of capitalist restructuring. 
Therein lies the relevance of Marx for today. 



Senior citizens joined other community groups in supporting 
the California Nurses’ Association’s 18-month strike against 
Kaiser for quality of care. 
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EAST TIMOR AND KOSOVA 


The post-Kosova “New World Order” 
is proving to be anti-climactic when it 
conies to the U.S., living up to Clinton’s 
pledge made during NATO’s bombing in 
the Balkans not to allow the century to 
end with the same atrocities of ethnic 
cleansing with which it began. The U.S. 
continues to shed crocodile tears by ask- 
ing to be “invited” into East Timor by the 
Indonesian regime. There is no need for 
an invitation. The U.S. has always been 
an integral part of that region ever since 
General Suharto took power by commit- 
ting one of the worst massacres of the 
20th century, slaughtering hundreds of 
thousands of workers, activists, leftists, 
peasants and ethnic minorities. The U.S. 
is as responsible for the current atroci- 
ties as it was for the genocidal invasion 
of East Timor in 1975. 

As for the Left in the U.S., when no 
NATO bombs are dropping, they do not 
feel any urgency to organize mass 
demonstrations to support the people 
being massacred by para-military forces, 
be they pro-former Soviet sphere or pro- 
Western imperialist sphere. They have 
taken a rabidly one-dimensional form of 
protests against only “NATO bombs.” 
They seem to be waiting their cue for 
action as soon as the supposed “bombs” 
begin to fall in the next episode, which 
will never come. 

Asian-American 

California 

* * * 

The pattern in East Timor is so simi- 
lar to Kosova a few months ago, I wonder 
whether the Indonesian military have 
consciously copied their Serbian counter- 
parts, or as it just a case of like circum- 
stances producing like results. I believe 
intervention is demanded when it is 
needed to stop genocide and the people of 
the country involved want it. Some on 
the Left would call it a capitulation to 
imperialism, not understanding that the 
greatest blow to the worldwide opposi- 
tion to imperialism would be to allow a 
liberation movement in a country like 
East Timor or Kosova to be massacred 
- and crushed. The countries with blood 
on their hands over this situation cer- 
tainly include Britain, which has been 
the major vendor of arms to Indonesia 
for many years. 

Dick Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

It was easy for Workers World people 
who were silent about the genocide in 
Kosova to yell against genocide in East 
Timor because they could run their same 
sole line that it was all about the U.S. 
interests. Their flier at the demonstra- 
tion I participated in said it was all 
about U.S. corporate interests and “oil 
and natural gas in the East Timor area,” 
which is absurd. East Timor is very poor 
in everything, and it costs Indonesia 
more to hold onto it than they get out of 
it. They must hold on to it for fear that it 
will spark other independence move- 
ments, and possibly break up the whole 
country. It could even spark social revo- 
lution, due to the poverty in the rest of 
Indonesia. 

Demonstrator 
New York 

* * * 

As I write this, Albanian nationalists 
are brutally maltreating inoffensive 
Kosovan Serbs and Gypsies. Because the 
Kosovan Albanians were an oppressed 
nationality within Yugoslavia, I consid- 
ered that the call for self-determination 


for Kosovo was legitimate, However, 
Kosovan Albanian nationalism has 
rapidly become a mirror image of all the 
rotten nationalist forces which helped to 
blow up the old Yugoslavia. It is time the 
Left looked more closely at its knee-jerk 
support for national liberation move- 
ments. However legitimate a struggle 
against national oppression may be, 
nationalist forces have been shown time 
and again to be merely a ruling elite in 
waiting. Kosovo is another example of 
this miserable process. 

Paul Flewers 
London 

* * * 

My agreement with N&L’s position on 
Kosova means more than agreement on 
one issue. I see the position as an expres- 
sion of Raya Dunayevskaya’s statement 
in Marxism and Freedom that “Marxism 
is a theory of liberation or it is nothing.” 
Many on the Left have lost sight of the 
role of subjectivity. They treat the labor 
movement and other anti-capitalist 
movements as objects, objects of study. 
They are fettered by the relations of the 
status quo. 

As for the multiple forces of liberation 
today, I feel they have to be directed 
against bourgeois society, and give evi- 
dence of some vision of the future. 
Otherwise they stay enclosed in bour- 
geois relations as, for example, narrow 
nationalism does. Then it is no real 
movement of liberation but becomes 
even the inversion of it. 

Worker 

Amsterdam 


BATTLE OF VIEQUES 

The tourist literature about this “fan- 
tasy island” off the coast of Puerto Rico 
doesn’t mention that over two-thirds of 
the island is controlled by the U.S. Navy 
and used for military target practice and 
bombardments. Plenty of evidence of 
environmental destruction is visible; not 
so visible is the increase in toxic chemi- 
cals in the air, water contamination, 
decline of the fishing industry; and the 
long-term radiation hazard from the 
uranium bullets. Studies show a higher 
cancer rate and lower living standard for 
the 9,000 residents than for Puerto Rico, 
which itself has been described as the 
“poorhouse of the Caribbean.” 

The people of this island have orga- 
nized a “Committee for the Rescue and 
Development of Vieques” which has 
made four demands on the U.S. govern- 
ment: Demilitarization, Decontamin- 
ation, Devolution of the land to civilian 
control, and Development by means of a 
land trust. 

During the nine-days I participated 
with the International Delegation to 
Puerto Rico to report on the situation, I 
was impressed with the unity and per- 
sistence of the Puerto Rican people in 
their struggle against the “Goliath” U.S. 
military, as well as by the extensive cov- 
erage given to the issues by the media 
there, which contrasts sharply with the 
coverage given to anti-military efforts 
within the U.S. 

Gloria Bletter 
New York 


COM ED’S MERGER 

I read in the newspaper that Com Ed, 
the utility company which services 
Chicago (when we’re not all blacked- 
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DEMAND 
A FAIR TRIAL 
FOR FRED BUSTILLO 


Fred Bustillo, a Marxist prisoner jail- 
house lawyer who has been in the feder- 
al prison system for decades is being 
denied a fair trial by corrupt prison 
guards at ADX-Florence, who have con- 
fiscated his legal and political materials 
and are trying to starve him into sub- 
mission by denying him regular meals 
for months. 

Bustillo demands the opportunity to 
establish that he was tortured in retali- 
ation for exposing corruption within the 


federal prison system and for his revolu- 
tionary politics. He asks that letters be 
written to Judge William D. Stiehl, U.S. 
District Court, Southern District of 
Illinois, PO Box 249, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 62202, demanding a fair trial, as 
well as to T.J. Bondurant, Assistant 
Inspector General, Investigations 
Division, U.S. Dept, of Justice, Box 
27718, Washington, D.C. 20038-7718, 
demanding an investigation of torture 
and prison guard corruption. 


Readers' Views 


out), is merging with another company 
headquartered on the East Coast. I 
doubt that is going to do anything to 
improve the terrible service we experi- 
ence on the South Side. The newspapers 
said hundreds of Com Ed employees will 
lose their jobs in this merger. I doubt 
that they will be the upper management 
people responsible for all the bad service. 

Southside Mother 
Chicago 

• 

WE ARE ALL MUMIA 

The mood of those at the Sept. 11 
event here, aimed to help prevent the 
execution of Mumia Abu- Jamal, was 
caught by a Black man who had been in 
and out of prison and bought five copies 
of Voices from within the Prison Walls 
pamphlet to help him start a study 
group centered on the voices of the incar- 
cerated. The event had been billed as a 
"911 Emergency meeting for Mumia" 
and had brought out a large audience, 
the majority of whom were Youth — 
Black, white and Brown. 

The key to the Black man's thinking 
was that he had three sons and felt we 
had to confront the police state condi- 
tions that exist within Los Angeles, and 
that Mumia is the reality which con- 
fronts us all — that is, the- death and 
imprisonment of the Black community. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

• 

NEEDED — A HUMANITARIAN 
WAR ON POVERTY 

The recent wars that were said to be 
about stopping “ethnic cleansing” were 
falsely termed “humanitarian.” They 
were, rather, a redistribution of wealth 
from the taxpayers to businesses profit- 
ing from war. In the Bosnian and Kosovo 
wars, NATO was seeking control of tfae 
Balkans. In Rwanda NATO did not 
oppose the Hutu killings. 

There is another war being waged 
against our minorities here, Blacks and 
Hispanics. Many live in overcrowded 
areas and are displaced (as in Cabrini- 
Green) if their choice land is sought. It is 
a rite of passage for minorities to be 
under suspicion and jailed for their color. 
Poor women with children must work, 
replacing union employees. Neither uni- 
versal day care nor health care are pro- 
vided. If humanitarian reasons existed, 
there would be a “war” on poverty in this 
country. 

Bernice Russell 
Illinois 

* * * 

In conjunction with new laws enacted 
to allow the Federal Government to 
wash its hands of public housing, people 
who have grown up and raised their own 
families in public housing are being 
evicted, relocated and otherwise dis- 
placed in unprecedented numbers. In 
Chicago more than 42,000 public hous- 
ing residents will be forced out of thear 
present units, often so the land can be 
“redeveloped” at market rates. 
Numerous studies have shown there ape 
not nearly enough affordable sites for 
those who will need them. The 
Committee for New Priorities is sponsor- 
ing a forum on the crisis on Oct. 19 at 37 
S. Ashland, Chicago 60607. Whether we 
are directly affected or not, it is a human 
crisis we need to come and express our 
concerns about. 

Concerned 

Chicago 

* * * 

Rising rents are putting a terrible 
squeeze on the Los Angeles area’s workt 
ing poor. A recent study found that low- 
income people are working more hours 
than ever to afford a decent apartment, 
and thousands have had to settle for 
slum housing because they can’t afford 
anything else. The study concluded that 
a couple holding down two minimum- 
wage jobs would each have to work 11 
hours a day, seven days a week, to be 
able to rent a typical $l,140-a-month 
apartment in LA County. No less than 
760,000 people earn the state’s mini- 
mum wage of $5.75 an hour, which is 
less than $12,000 a year. This is a boom- 
ing economy? 

I Don’t Think $o 
Whittier 


The Poor People’s Economic Human 
Rights Campaign is a national effort led 
by poor and homeless men, women and 
children of all races to raise the issue' of 
poverty as a human rights violation. 
Beginning on Oct. 1, we will unite poor 
and homeless families from across this 
country in a month-long march from 
Washington D.C. to the United Nations 
in New York City, marching ten miles a 
day, setting up tent cities every night, 
and arriving at the UN on Nov. 1. You 
can find out how to get involved by writ- 
ing to the Kensington Welfare Rights 
Union, PO Box 50678, Philadelphia, PA 
19132. Campaign activist 

Philadelphia 


WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 
SPEAKS 
IN MANY 
VOICES 


The revolution is in our lives, every 
time we make a conscious effort to com- 
bat patriarchal actions of oppression and 
attempt to live our dreams of liberation. 
That’s how long we will keep coming 
together, as we did at the Southern Girls’ 
Convention (see article p. 2), becoming 
more organized, learning from others 
and from our history of revolution to 
focus on what it can be now. While capi- 
talism still reigns, so does the spirit for 
freedom. Kind Lady 

Memphis 

* * * 

Representatives of the Nicaraguan 
Network of Women Against Violence will 
be on a speaking tour from Nov. 1-14, co- 
sponsored by the Committee for Health 
Rights in the Americas. We aim to raise 
awareness about the need to stop vio- 
lence against women in Nicaragua. That 
tour will be followed in March of next 
year by a delegation to Nicaragua to fos- 
ter the international movement against 
violence. Any readers interested in host- 
ing one of the Nicaraguan speakers in 
their community can contact us by phone 
at 202-544-9355, by e-mail at 
nicanet@igc.org, or by writing to us. 

Nicaragua Network 
1247 “E” Street, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 
* * * 

I was shocked to see the anti-choice, 
anti-women signs proclaiming “Pro-life = 
anti-death penalty” displayed at the 
anti-death penalty demonstration here. 
What shocked me was that the progres- 
sive group sponsoring the demonstration 
saw nothing wrong with the signs until I 
pointed out that they supported a posi- 
tion that causes the deaths of countless 
women every year. It shows how success- 
ful anti-abortion forces have been in 
eclipsing women from the abortion 
debate. Women’s Liberation ist 

Tennessee 


A NEW YEAR IN ISRAEL? 

In this New Year which coincides with 
the beginning of the New Millennium, 
the Middle East is making significant 
strides toward peace. The Israeli High 
Court has outlawed the use of torture, 
200 Palestinian political prisoners were 
released, 7% more territory was 
returned to Palestinian civilian rule, and 
the Israeli Knesset overwhelmingly 
voted support (54-23) for the revised Wye 
agreement. True, the challenges that yet 
await us are enormous— transforming 
the peace of bargaining and brinkman- 
ship into a peace of justice, sharing and 
cooperation. But we can look back at the 
Year 5759 with gratification and gird our 
energies for what awaits us in 5760. 
Happy New Year to my friends and fam- 
ily everywhere. Gila Svirsky 

Jerusalem 
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WORLD CRISIS AND THEORETIC VOID’ 


Having just read N&L’s Draft 
Perspectives Thesis, “World Crisis and 
the Theoretic Void” (Aug.-Sept. 1999), I, 
of course, agree with its starting point: 
that we are in “a struggle for the minds 
of humanity.” I believe that we are at a 
socio-political, historical crossroads, a 
time when the social morality and myths 
of the contemporary social-superstruc- 
ture no longer “speaks to” the masses. Or 
more precisely, that super-structure is no 
longer strong enough to coerce the con- 
sent of the people. 

Unfortunately, I ai^p agree that due to 
the widespread misconception of “state- 
capitalism” as “Communism” or “social- 
ism,” the language of revolution has been 
discredited, and therefore a void between 
the Idea of revolution (the theoretician) 
and the Act of revolt (the concrete 
actions of the mass movement) has been 
created. As we saw with the destruction 
of state-capitalism in the East, such a 
void will always be filled by the fetishism 
of commodities and its insidious nature. 
The question is: How is it possible in our 
age— when the power of fetishism is so 
much greater than in the past— to see 
through this barrier? 

, Todd Morrison 

Connecticut 

* * * 

I found Sections I and II of the thesis 
clear and liked them very much. Section 
III is the one we have to think about 
more deeply. Crucial is the question of 
the forces of liberation and the thinking 
Reason of these forces. Two aspects are 
important: First, the centrality of 
dialectical thinking, the position of 
Hegel, Marx, and Dunayevskaya. There 
is a very high level of abstraction in this 
section and I think it may be necessary 
to translate some of the language for 
those who are not “at home” with 
Hegel’s language. Second, is the ques- 
tion of class and the other forces of 
revolt. “Abolishing capitalism requires 
the creation of new social relations 
which dispense with the division 
between mental and manual labor.” Yes! 
The question is how are the social move- 
ments related to each other. In mind 
you can unite them, but there has to be 
unity objectively. Otherwise there is 
voluntarism. 

Supporter 

Netherlands 


The situation in Kosova has obvious 
parallels to Hitler’s European policies 
during WWII. However I don’t know if I 
could completely agree with your sugges- 
tion in the Perspectives that “no event 
since 1989 (the collapse of “Communism” 
in East Europe) has so exposed the fault 
lines of world politics, revealed the miss- 
ing link in the radical movements, and 
shown the need to meet: the challenge 
posed by the self-determination of the 
Idea of Marxist-Humanism.” Such a 
broad statement can be confusing. 
Though the last part of the statement 
may be correct, one would find many 
opportunities since 1989 which easily 
exposed the fault lines of world politics. 

Writer from the Gulag 
South USA 
* * * ‘ 

Here is a question for socialists that I 
would like to see answered in the pages 
of N&L: If it took a Civil War to abolish 
as immoral a form of ownership like 
ownership of people (slavery), then what 
kind of war would it take to abolish pri- 
vate ownership of the means of produc- 
tion? I am pessimistic about the 
prospects of getting anyone on the Left to 
answer that question. All I’ve ever got 
from others is silence and evasion. 

Subscriber 

Massachusetts 



One of the strawberry workers at 
Coastal Berry, where they just lost the 
vote for the UFW, said it had become 
apparent very early in the struggle that 
it wasn’t just about money. The super- 
markets were saying they could charge a 
little more money for the strawberries so 
the farmworkers could get a little more, 
but the growers refused it. It became 
clear to him over the last three years 
that the struggle is about the power the 
growers want over conditions in the 
field. In short, it’s all over the control of 
production. This comes at the time the 
UFW has dropped the ball on trying to 


organize the whole industry. When a 
worker has reached the kind of under- 
standing this strawberry worker has, 
there’s no better way he could develop 
that theoretical grasp than in an organi- 
zation like N&LC. Labor activist 

California 

* * * 

POWER (People Organized to Win 
Employment Rights) is organizing work- 
fare workers to win fair and equal treat- 
ment in San Francisco. We are fighting 
to change workfare into a fair work pro- 
gram, which pays workers the prevailing 
wage for the work they perform. 
Authorization cards have already been 
collected from 2,800 of San Francisco’s 
3,000 workfare workers. Recognizing 
that living wages for all workers cannot 
be won without cooperation between 
organized labor and workfair workers’ 
organizations, POWER fought for and 
won equal representation on a 
Labor/Management Welfare Reform 
Committee, charged with developing 
San Francisco’s public apprenticeship 
program. We want to stop development 
of any two-tier system. 

Activist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

In 1977 The Labour Callaghan gov- 
ernment launched an assault on the fire- 
fighters union. In 1999, fire stations up 
and down the UK are closed on manage- 
ment rationale. Public spending is the 
lowest in 40 years; the economy is held 
together by a pension raid and higher 
taxes. Labour’s history has been one of 
failure and the defeat of working people. 
New thinking across the globe is needed 
to deal with new labourism in its differ- 
ent forms. Pat Duffy 

England 

* * 5 k 

Workers from all over the Bay Area as 
well as Los Angeles gathered in the 
Mission District on Sept. 11 to discuss 
the growing internal crisis in our unions. 
Participants included members of a 
number of SEIU locals, from the Janitors 
to the Carpenters Union, and from Office 
Workers to Registered Nurses. Over half 
the participants were Latino, Asian, or 
other minorities. Many were part of a 
group called the “Multi-Racial Alliance.” 
The discussion from the floor included a 
multiplicity of concerns. 

• We are calling for a rank and file 
labor conference on Oct. 10 in Los 


Angeles to begin to outline the present 
crisis in the workers’ movement and how 
to overcome it. We are also calling for a 
demonstration the next day in front of 
the AFL-CIO which will be meeting in 
LA. We call on all workers who can 
make it there to join us in letting the 
AFL-CIO know they can’t crush our 
democratic rights. If we don’t organize 
ourselves now and restart the labor 
movement, the right-wing will certainly 
organize labor for us. 

Kaiser Service Worker 
Bay Area 

• 

CAPITALISM S NATURAL’ 
DISASTERS 

The natural disasters that rocked 
Turkey, Greece and Taiwan in the form 
of earthquakes, and in the U.S., 
Hurricane Floyd’s devastation of North 
Carolina, show the one-worldedness of 
the crisis of the capitalist system. It 
takes no great penetrating analysis to 
expose this fact. One finds it expressed 
in the popular media in the words and 
anguish of the victims. The Turkish 
press immediately headlined the popular 
perception of the government and the 
developers as “Murderers!” and the 
mayor of TarborO, North Carolina 
invoked the image of the “Third World” 
to describe the extent to which his town 
was at the mercy of nature’s destructive 
force. But how much more telling is the 
extent to which Tarboro’s Black and 
white working class are at the mercy of 
this rotten capitalist system. What does 
it mean that the government’s replace- 
ment trailers are the best housing that 
Tarboro’s poor working class have ever 
had? Lou Turner 

Chicago 

* * * 

For one brief moment, the retrograde 
politics of victimization in the U.S. col- 
lapsed with the devastation wrought by 
Hurricane Floyd. Not only were middle 
class victims of the natural disaster 
made to share the same media space 
with the working poor victims, but the 
poor as scorned social victims, supposed- 
ly responsible for their victimization, 
were, in sharing the spotlight with their 
middle class counterparts, for a moment 
viewed as “truly needy” victims. For one 
brief moment the two Americas were 
one. Marxist-Humanist 

.. . Illinois 
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View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ f’/j! 7# Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldoa Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Marx Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya. . . . . $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes .....$2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

33c postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees.. ..55c postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection... $4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94... $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Arm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, Chicago, IL 
60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 
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Address . 
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Black/Red View 


A case for reparations? 


by John Alan 


Only a few Americans probably know that in 1989 
John Conyers, the prominent Black Congressman from 
Michigan, introduced a bill to create a commission to 
study reparations for African-American descendants of 
Black slaves. So far his bill, H.R. 40, has produced no 
significant political action. 

On the other hand, a growing number of African 
Americans are becoming aware of the National 
Coalition of Blacks for Reparations in America, known 
as N’COBRA. The Summer 1999 edition of N’COBRA’s 
informational magazine claims that N’COBRA has 
gained the support of a wide range of Black profession- 
al groups, student organizations and churches with a 
diversity of political thought and religious beliefs. 

. N’COBRA’s lawyers are now in the process of prepar- 
ing a class action suit to win reparations for people of 
African descent in this country. They have found the 
legal ground for their case in English and American 
common law and in “[Thomas] Jefferson’s allusion to 
“human rights’ in a complaint about slavery and other 
injustices...” 

MASS REVOLT IGNORED 

Can any serious demand for reparations rest its case 
solely upon 17th century common law and what the 
slaveholder Jefferson said about slavery and, at the 
same time, ignore the revolts of the African-American 
masses against both slavery and the existing conditions 
of capitalism, that is, the current economic crisis in 
Black communities and the violent racism that is very 
much alive more than 30 years after the Civil Rights 
Movement? Hardly. 

History has shown that only when the Black masses 
organize themselves and challenge racism are major 
changes in race relations accomplished in this country. 
N’COBRA seems not to remember this and projects the 
belief that a capitalist court will actually order the 
rulers of this country to hand over billions of dollars rep- 
resenting three centuries of unpaid slave labor. 
According to N’COBRA, this is the African American’s 
“just inheritance,” and it “will remove Blacks from 
dependency on others, including the U.S. government 
and the descendants of slave owners and colonizers.” 

The concept of paying reparations or indemnities is 
not new. Victorious imperial nations have compelled 
their vanquished foes to pay for the damage they cre- 


ated during the war. Japanese Americans were paid a 
minimal reparation for their internment and the loss 
of property during World War II. German industrial- 
ists have agreed to pay reparations to people forced to 
work as slave laborers in their factories also during 
World War II. 

MORE THAN REPARATIONS NEEDED 

Obviously payment of reparations is a form of pun- 
ishment for a social wrong committed by a state, but 
African Americans need much more than punitive 
financial redress because, first, their slave labor was 
nothing less than the original source of America’s vast 
accumulated capital and, second, the institution of 
slavery socially planted and nurtured a practice of 
racism which is now a distinguishing trait of American 
civilization. What African Americans need and demand 
is the destruction of a society founded on racism and 
exploitation of labor, and the creation of a totally new 
humanist society. 

However, Baba Hannibal Afrik, the National Co- 
Chair of N’COBRA, does not see the necessity for trans- 
forming existing American civilization. He instead pro- 
poses the payment of reparations which “might include 
land, equipment, factories, trade licenses, banks, educa- 
tion, training ships, airplanes [and] various forms of tax 
relief...” Baba Hannibal Afrik’s list of capitalist goodies 
in essence makes the African-American struggle for self- 
determination an adjunct to capitalist accumulation 
and the world market, the two historic features of capi- 
talism that are responsible for the enslavement and 
exploitation of African Americans. 

The emphasis on reparations comes mostly from a 
group of nationalistic thinking Black middle-class peo- 
ple, while liberal Black intellectuals are more concerned 
with the overflowing African-American prison popula- 
tion, poverty and police brutality. However, N’COBRA is 
not a totally isolated group. 

It has found ideological support in Conyers’ bill and 
in Michigan state representative Ed Vaughn’s repara- 
tions bill in the Michigan House of Representatives. 
Both of these politicians represent districts with a high 
concentration of poer African Americans who have 
experienced Clinton’s “welfare reform” and cutbacks on 
social programs. Undoubtedly because of these awful 
economic conditions, the mirage of reparations has a 
momentary appeal. 


Black World 


The ‘celling’ of Black America 


(Continued from page 1) 

Department of Justice statistics. Yet the state feels a need 
to implement new, strict, reactionary laws to suppress the 
youth, in body and soul. 

The “war on crime” is a war against people of color— 
and in particular the poor, jobless, inner city youth who 
are characterized as gang-bangers and are walled in then- 
own Warsaw ghettos. Whole communities are segregated 
off in their own misery where the color of the skin deter- 
mines what money you have in your pocket, or what kind 
of “justice” you can afford. 

EDUCATE, DON’T INCARCERATE 

Many in the prison movement see the need to get infor- 
mation out in order to raise consciousness to fight the 
unjust laws that are being passed by the state and also to 
fight the building of new prisons —like the one going up in 
Delano, Calif., where residents are saying don’t incarcer- 
ate, educate. Money is not being spent on schools, but on 
prisons. The combined average spending on prisons fdr 
operations and construction increased from $6 billion in 
1984 to nearly $30 billion in 1996. Meanwhile, inner city 
schools barely have books for their students. 

The population of prisoners nationally rose to a record 
of 1.3 million last year. The U.S. has the greatest number 
. of prisoners in the world. 

We see the massive population of humanity confined 
behind prison walls as a reflection of the police state men- 
tality nationwide. All politicians are screaming, “lock 
them down.” The untouchables are Black and Brown, and 
the poor. The prisoner’s story reflects the alienation found 
within the whole of society. Prison just multiplies the 
alienation of the outside world. In other words, the con- 
tradictions are without as well as within, but they are 
multiplied by being locked down. 

The contradiction can be seen more clearly through the 
eyes of the prisoner. D.A Sheldon in the Voices from with- 
in the Prison Walls pamphlet says in the introduction 
that, “To develop a socialist-humanist society one of the 
first places the struggle needs to begin is within the 
prison community, since those incarcerated are the most 
severely oppressed persons of society, having nothing to 
lose but their chains.” 

The California inmate population increased by 3.9% in 
1998, placing it 30th among the states. Mississippi had 
the highest growth rate in the country, almost 17%. The 
increase in population growth of prisons is the result of 
tougher citizen laws and a dying economy. Stricter 
enforcement of drug laws resulted in an explosion of 
California’s inmate population throughout the 1980s. In 
this decade the number of California inmates increased 
by 263%, outpacing all other states. 

The nation’s rate of prison incarceration is now at 461 
per 100,000 residents, up from 292 in 1990. With this 
increase of untapped labor power, the prison class is being 
seen by corporations like the Correctional Corporation of 
America as a new found commodity. They’re attempting 
to get their foot in California now. Privatizing prisons is a 


new frontier. This is a new gold rush, Black gold that 
comes from the backs of prison slave labor. 

The private prison corporations are contributing millions 
to politicians like California Governor Gray Davis and pow- 
erful lobbyists. The private prison concept is popular 
because it allows companies to hire unqualified local resi- 
dents as guards to staff the prisons. Up to 80% of the staff 
in privatized prisons consists of people from local commu- 
nities. So people from these communities are saying, “yeah, 
we need these prisons because we need these jobs.” 

BLOOD IN MY EYE 

“For those who live oppressed in the state of totalitari- 
anism and inhumanity” (H. Carruth), George Jackson 
said in Blood in My Eye, “monopoly capitalism is the 
enemy. It crushes the life-forces of the people. It must be 
completely destroyed as quickly as possible. Utterly, total- 
ly, ruthlessly, relentlessly destroyed.” Capitalism places 
the majority of people of color within a life and death 
struggle in conditions of a tortured and twisted existence 
which suppress the mind. 

That, in a sense, is a first “celling” of Black America. 
Racism from birth condemns the color Black as a crime 
against white America. The Chicanos, the Brown people, 
are also condemned by the state, their color being the 
crime. 

At the “Seeking Justice ’99” Conference, Geronimo 
Pratt stated that some people want reform, some want 
revolution, some want to abolish capitalism altogether. 
There are different tendencies. The point is, if we’re talk- 
ing about a revolutionary concept, prison itself has to be 
abolished. That’s why you have to look at yourself as an 
abolitionist. 

James Carr, a comrade of George Jackson who attempt- 
ed to break from the Black Panthers, wrote that “Marx 
said that basing a revolutionary movement on prison 
reform was like basing the abolitionist movement on bet- 
ter food for slaves.” 

Jackson criticized the Left for trying to escape reality 
by not facing the new reality that by 1969 the movement 
was defeated. Individuals like Angela Davis, whom 
Jackson considered a com- 
rade and a friend, could not 
face the fact that the Left 
had lost a major battle the- 
oretically and practically by 
the end of the ‘60s. Until 
the radical left movement 
faces up to the ideological 
coup inflicted on the Left 
and the nation by U.S. 
imperialism, there can be 
no rethinking and regroup- 
ing for future progressive 
movements to wage any 
successful attack ideologi- 
cally and practically 
against fascism in Amerika. US 


Mississippi Workers’ Center 



Ingalls! Workers for Justice members meet 

The Mississippi Workers’ Center for Human 
Rights!, jointly with the Southern Regional Office of 
the Center for Constitutional Rights, published a 
newsletter entitled “Hate Crimes in the Workplace.” 
It details the pervasive racism workers at the 
Ingalls Shipbuilding plant in Pascagoula, Miss, have 
faced on the job. 

A group of Ingalls workers approached CCR-South 
for advice in November 1998 and formed an organi- 
zation with the help of Black Workers for Justice. 
The Workers’ Center has assisted Ingalls Workers 
for Justice in their efforts to organize, has held 
training sessions on workers’ rights, has hosted 
meetings with workers at other plants and, in con- 
junction with CCR-South, is preparing a class action 
lawsuit against Ingalls. 

The Mississippi Workers’ Center for Human 
Rightsi is dedicated to achieving justice for workers 
in this| right-to-work state. They need your support 
to carry on their work. Please send donations and 
requests for information to: Mississippi Workers’ 
Center for Human Rights, P.O. Box 1223, 
Greenville, MS 38701-1223. 



Rally demands justice 

Holly Springs, Miss. —On Sept. 9 over 400 people 
demonstrated to demand justice in a series of incidents 
related to crimes against African Americans as well as to 
protest the insensitivity of our local law enforcement offi- 
cials in dealing with those crimes. 

I am president of the Marshall County NAACP. We 
have led the attempt to try to find out what has happened 
in a number of cases. We have joined with citizens of the 
community who want one simple thing: for law enforce- 
ment to deal with each case on a case by case basis and in 
a fair manner, and to investigate with the same vigor 
with which they would investigate if it were a white citi- 
zen who! was victimized. 

We’ve asked for the resignation of Sheriff Dickerson 
based on his refusal to dialogue with us about what’s 
going on] Incidents have ranged from some of his deputies 
beating a man while he was in handcuffs to shooting and 
killing Lester Jackson, a man who had a bat in his hand. 

Willie Roy Foster was beaten and left on the side of the 
road, and no one was charged until we had protests. An 
87-year-old man, Elmo Boss Stimson, was hit and killed 
by a car, and we feel the investigation process was very, 
very weak in that case. Up until recently, before we 
inquired about it, no information had been given to the 
public, family members or chinch members about what 
happened to Mr. Stimson. 

One person who said he was beaten by officers has pic- 
tures and has filed a lawsuit against the sheriff’s depart- 
ment. We’ve had Black citizens shot and killed by white 
citizens, and those white citizens are walking the street. 
We think that we’re in a dangerous situation in relation 
to our confidence in local law enforcement and its com- 
mitment to our safety. 

We have launched a series of events to demonstrate our 
displeasure. We began with the rally Sept. 9. On Sept. 13 
we presented the Marshall County Board of Supervisors 
nine petitions in relation to Lester Jackson’s case. Among 
those were petitions to dismiss and charge the officer who 
killed Mr. Jackson, to remove Assistant District Attorney 
Ralph Doxey, to deal with the expenses involved with the 
burial of Lester Jackson, a very poor man, and to deal with 
information about the proper use of deadly force and the 
qualifications of local law enforcement— information the 
sheriff’s office has refused to share. On Sept. 17 we sur- 
prised Sen. Trent Lott at a luncheon and presented him a 
letter asking for a federal investigation. 

There’s a clear double standard for law enforcement: one 
for Blacks, one for whites— as victims and as perpetrators. 
Incidents like these have been going on for a long time, but 
: , __ over the last three years, 
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under the insensitive 
administration of Sheriff 
Dickerson, we have had a 
hostile law enforcement 
organization that resents 
our questions. Assistant 
District Attorney Doxey 
said on a TV interview 
that it’s none of our busi- 
ness to inquire about 
what’s going on with some 
of these cases. If our own 
public safety is not the 
people’s business, whose 
business is it? 

—Kelvin Buck 
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Beyond philosophy— or beyond anti-philosophy? stop Tenn. state killing 
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Reconciliation and Rejection: Three Essays on 
Aristotle and Hegel 

by Ute Bublitz (LondomUniversal Texts, 1998) 

The value of this book lies in its passionate affirmation 
of human freedom. Ute Bublitz never ceases to stress that 
freedom is not something which we have; it is something 
which we are. Our ability to shape reality through con- 
scious, purposeftd action defines freedom as our very 
essence. At the same time, the ability to create a world of 
our own making enables us to impose conditions, codes 
and concepts which restrict human freedom. 

As Bublitz puts it, “The whole of our life is a contradic- 
tory process. Freedom, essential humanity, our very 
selves, with all our powers and capacities, create the oppo- 
site: un-freedom, inhumanity, a world which constantly 
tramples underfoot our dignity, crushing our capacity for 
true community and beauty. The general reality in which 
we all live, which we perceive and experience, and the con- 
tinuance of which we assure by oUr own actions, contra- 
dicts the essence of the human being” (p. 6). 

This problem comes most sharply into focus in the 
struggle for freedom itself. How many revolutions tried to 
overthrow the old, but ended up creating a new set of nar- 
row and oppressive social structures and moral codes? 
How many freedom struggles tried to redefine what it 
means to be human, but ended up forgetting about the 
freedom of others— be it of a different race, nationality or 
sexuality? The closer we come to the affirmation of our 
essential being as free subjects, the more directly we con- 
front the problem of creating conditions which can narrow 
the content of freedom itself. As Bublitz puts it, “our 
essence exists in the face of its denial.” 

HAS PHILOSOPHY FAILED? 

The central theme of this book is that philosophy has 
failed to come to grips with this problem. Philosophy, she 
argues, can explain the necessity and reason for the 
existing world, but it cannot provide an explanation for 
how and why to change it. Philosophy tries to reconcile 
thought with existing reality: “Philosophy’s task is to 
demonstrate truth, revealing what is necessary in the way 
we live... when philosophy demonstrates that this necessi- 
ty is something that has to be, it puts a seal onto the lock 
of our prison... with the liberation of humanity from the 
power of abstraction, philosophy will have lost its reason 
for being” (p. 110). 

Bublitz does a good job showing that Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy tried to reconcile thought with reality— as seen in 
Ids defense of slavery. Her case is far weaker when it 
comes to Hegel. 

Bublitz takes Hegel’s famous statement, “what is rea- 
sonable is actual, what is actual is reasonable,” to mean 
that his entire thought is a philosophic rationale for exist- 
ing conditions of unfreedom. She writes, “Tb be ‘reason- 
able’ means to be of reason, to have the property of reason. 
Tb be ‘actual’ means to be part of the general makeup of 
the world, to be the opposite of a contingency. What is 
actual has the laws of reason acting within it. Actuality 
carries out the purpose of reason, which is active. The 
principle of reconciliation states that, whatever the sub- 
ject matter, we can only think on the assumption that both 
the reasonable and the actual are the same. What gov- 
erns our reality must be reasonable, must have the char- 
acter of reason” (p. 14). 

THE IDEA WITHIN REALITY 

Bublitz’s view rests upon a misreading of Hegel. Hegel 
was not claiming that reason and reality are immediate- 
ly identical, lb presume that they are identical is to 
equate the Idea of freedom with what Hegel called “the 
untrue being of the objective world.” Hegel instead was 
saying that the unity of reason and reality is the result of 
a process. Through “the labor, patience, and suffering of 
the negative” the presence of reason in reality is realized 
through the negation of the “untrue being of the objective 
world.” 

Hegel’s point is that it does no good to assert, as did 
Kant, that reason and reality ought to unite; one must 
instead discern the elements within reality which con- 
tain the Idea. While the realm of appearance or “untrue 
being” is indifferent to the Idea, reality itself is not. The 
Idea is contained within reality, even if only implicitly 
and under the surface. It is in this sense that Hegel 
writes, “It must be held that whatever is actual is only in 
so far as it contains and expresses the Idea” ( Science of 
Logic, Miller trans., p. 756). 

Bublitz is right that for Hegel “thinking has to discover 
reason in the world; the notion has to be grasped within 
the manifold, not as removed, abstracted from it” (p. 92). 
She errs, however, in assuming that this necessarily 
involves a reconciliation with existing reality. For the 
young Marx, Hegel’s concept pointed in a very different 
direction— to the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism. 
Marx followed Hegel in holding that the Idea of freedom 
exists within reality; reason must have a bearer within 
actuality in order for it to be realized. That bearer, Marx 
held, was the proletariat. Through the proletariat’s nega- 
tion of “the untrue being of the objective world” the Idea of 
freedom would be realized in a new society. 

It is true that in the final analysis Hegel reconciled 
himself with existing society. The root of the problem is 
found in his dehumanization of the Idea. Hegel conceived 
of the subject of the dialectic as disembodied thought, not 
as live men and women. Disembodied thought, even when 
posed as an absolute, cannot by itself overcome the 
antithesis of reason and reality. Faced with an inability to 
surmount the contradiction, Hegel resigned himself to 
accommodation with existing structures. 


THE DIALECTIC UNCHAINED 

Marx did not turn his back on Hegel upon discovering 
this central defect. On the contrary, his engagement with 
Hegel became all the deeper. By following Hegel’s 
approach of discerning the Idea within reality, while 
avoiding Hegel’s defect of restricting the Subject to 
thought alone, Marx unchained the revolutionary impli- 
cations contained within the Hegelian dialectic. 

Those revolutionary implications have exerted a pull on 
the mind of humanity ever since. German Marxists and 
Russian Populists, French Existentialists and African rev- 
olutionists, U.S. Marxist-Humanists and Latin American 
Liberation Theologists have all in one way or another 
been drawn to Hegel’s dialectic as “the algebra of revolu- 
tion.” You would never know that from reading Bublitz, 
however, who sees Hegel as only about reconciliation. 
Have all the others simply misunderstood, or has Bublitz 
missed something? 

The problem may he not only in Bublitz’s reading of 
Hegel but in her attitude toward actuality itself. Though 
she powerfully projects the need to reject all forms of 
dehumanization, commodification and unfreedom— which 
she calls “the power of rejection”— her examples of resis- 
tance, while moving, are of isolated individuals, not of 
masses in motion. One gets a sense of a “great refusal” on 
the part of the individual to conditions of unfreedom— yet 
little sense of how it is worked out in a collective social 
movement. The failure to pinpoint a subjective agent or 
force in society as the negative factor for transcending the 
given seems to cut away the ground for seeing the revolu- 
tionary role that can be played by a philosophy of lib- 
eration. 

Yes, we are ruled by “abstractions”; yes, philosophy has 
often served as the vehicle of their rule by explaining the 
necessity of what is, instead of what can be. But do not 
throw out the baby with the bathwater. The presence of 
the Idea in reality through a social subject which strives 
to think through and realize the abstract idea of full- 
blown freedom opens up the space for the birth of emanci- 
patory forms of life which annul the false abstractions of 
bourgeois society. Here is where what Marx called “the 
power of abstraction” becomes a matter of life and death 
urgency. 

Where does Bublitz’s wholesale rejection of philosophy, 
on the grounds that Hegel’s limits disclose the nonviabih- 
ty of philosophy per se, leave us by the end of her book? 
The conclusion is rather thin: “Only art can rescue human 
freedom from within these narrow walls of normality. For 
only in artistic creativity is human making free making” 
(p. 171). This after writing, “In our world, people are dealt 
with like things; and for that no wisdom is 
required...when the human belief, the belief in the other 
person, has become so immensely difficult to maintain, 
free creation takes refuge in the making of things” (pp. 
128, 137). 

TOWARDS PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

Where then do we go with the basic question which 
informs Bublitz’s book— namely, how, given our freedom 
to define ourselves, do we not chain ourselves to false def- 
initions of what it means to be human? This question, it 
seems to me, is precisely what compels a turn to philoso- 
phy— not a philosophy of “reconciliation,” but one so 
imbued with negativity that it is negative even in regard 
to its own assumptions and concretizations. What is need- 
ed is a philosophy that is self-negating in not allowing 
any particular definition or concretization of freedom to be 
outside the realm of re-examination, redefinition and cri- 
tique. The philosophic source of that dialectic of absolute 
negativity, of course, remains Hegel. His thought will 
surely survive this latest attempt to bury him. 

—Peter Hudis 


Memphis, Tenn. — There has not been an execution 
in Tennessee since 1960, and a coalition of activists in 
Memphis is working to ensure that remains the case. As 
part of a statewide campaign, people from a variety of 
organizations have been demonstrating against the death 
penalty. With one demonstration in August and another 
last month, the plan is to continue on a monthly basis. So 
far some 60 people have participated in the demonstra- 
tions at a busy Memphis intersection during rush hour. 

Response to the demonstrations from those driving by 
reveals the nature of opposition to and support for the 
death penalty. The most consistent and strongest support 
comes from Black motorists. Honking and giving a wave 
or a “thumbs-up” has been typical of Blacks driving by. 
Those who respond with derogatory shouts or raised mid- 
dle fingers have been, almost without exception, white 
males. These demographics are telling in terms of the 
racism inherent to the application of the death penalty 
and how the death penalty has functioned historically 
with regard to Blacks as a form of legalized lynching. 

In addition to the demonstrations, those involved have 
organized a letter-writing campaign to the governor, will 
be placing ads in local papers stating reasons to oppose the 
death penalty and are speaking at local civic and religious 
organizations to stir opposition to the death penalty. With 
legal appeals nearly exhausted for two of the more than 
100 death row inmates, an execution could happen in 
Tennessee as early as late fall. —Pete Gathje 


Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


Where genocide begins 

I would hope that we all realize that there is something 
different between watching ethnic cleansing in Kosova by 
way of our television sets and being pulled out of your 
house in the middle of the night, having high velocity mil- 
itary ball ammunition killing a group of people in a yard, 
having a tank run through your street shooting indis- 
criminately through your walls. 

It can be easy to say that we shouldn’t arm— or call for 
arming— the abused population. But then, we are not 
physically in harm’s way. Would Hitler have been so quick 
to commit resources to exterminating the Jews had they 
been arming themselves and offering resistance? Would 
Milosevic be so quick to practice his 1980s-90s version of 
Hitler’s policies if the same were done in Kosova? One can- 
not gain freedom if those who wish to be free are all dead. 

Genocide does not begin with the act of killing the peo- 
ple in a physical sense. It begins by indiscriminate jailing 
of the disenfranchised. It begins with rewriting histories 
in schools. It begins with the destruction of knowledge 
which does not correspond with the goals of the Right and 
the contemporaneous discountenance of anyone who 
attempts to intellectualize the path that this leads to. 

Genocide begins with apathy towards the conditions of 
a country’s— or culture’s— citizens who may not fit within 
the contemporary society as defined by the Right. It 
begins with torture chambers called “super-max,” a con- 
cept of confinement which was deemed abusive and “cruel 
and unusual punishment” over 100 years ago. 

Genocide begins when the highest court in the land 
allows the police to have almost unlimited powers to 
arrest or to invade a home, and when the police them- 
selves are immune from prosecution. It begins with a pro- 
liferation of state-sanctioned murders with limited oppor- 
tunity to address one’s innpcence. Genocide does not sim- 
ply begin when the bullets start flying and the bodies 
begin to be buried in mass graves. —Prisoner, USA 


Save the life of Walter Bell! 


Huntsville, Tex. — A new and sad development has 
occurred in Waiter Bell’s case. Walter Bell is the longest 
living Black man on Texas’ death row. He is mentally 
retarded and was framed for a murder case by racist 
police who beat a confession out of him. They also threat- 
ened to turn him loose at night on the streets of Vidor, 
Texas, a known KKK enclave. 

The following is from a letter that Walter Bell recently 
wrote to me. Let Walter tell it in his own words: 

This is just a short note to inform you that my lawyer 
came by this morning to see me and told me some shocking 
sad news. CCA had denied my appeal way back in October 
of 1998— and they just now told him about it! They also 
denied giving him a copy of the ruling which by law they 
are supposed to do and send me a copy. 

My lawyer and many others who he works with think 
the court did that intentionally. They are only now telling 
us what was decided back in October 1998, knowing that 


after a case has been denied by them we have only 90 days 
to file with the federal court. 

Something isn’t right; it doesn’t seem right to me. I think 
they are trying to have me killed. I feel I might be put to 
death. No date has been set, but I will be getting one now 
because Tm going into the federal court and we had 
already filed for clemency. I just wanted to let you know 
what is going on. 

The 90-day limit to get into federal court is one of the 
stipulations of Clinton’s Anti-Terrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act, which has made it extremely hard and 
lethal on death row prisoners fighting for their lives. If 
anyone wishes to help Walter with legal expenses, please 
write to: Praise God Foundation, 1214 Sterret St., 
Houston, TX 77002-1141, and please write at the bottom 
of the check, “For Walter Bell.” Letters of solidarity can be 
sent to: Walter Bell, 524 Ellis, Huntsville, TX 77343. 

—Gulf Coast Red 
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Western powers stand by in face of Indonesian 


(Continued from page 1) 

tated General Suharto’s rise to power after he led an apoc- 
alyptic purge of leftist peasants, students and intellectu- 
als in the aftermath of what may have been a coup 
attempt on the part of the Indonesian Communist Party 
in 1965. 

COUNTDOWN TO BLOODSHED 

Indonesian acquiescence to a referendum on East 
Timor’s future was a result of Suharto’s forced retirelnent 
from office in the spring of 1998 by mass pressure from 
students, workers and the middle class. The thaw in 
Indonesian society which took place after his departure 
permitted unprecedented opposition to the authoritarian 
society he built to appear. The political ferment even 
allowed movement on the question of East Timor, a topic 
on which the Suharto regime had been inflexible since it 
crushed that country’s fleeting period of independence 
after the collapse of Portuguese colonialism. 

Suharto’s successor, B.J. Habibie, seemed to grudging- 
ly admit that holding on to East Timor was no longer 
worth the great expense it required and gave signs that he 
was willing to consider change. He consented to releasing 
Xanana Gusmao, the imprisoned leader of the East 
Timorese resistance movement, to supervised confine- 
ment in a house in Jakarta. He also relented to allowing 
what was termed a “popular consultation” on the future 
status of East Timor, subject to approval by the People’s 
Consultative Assembly: “autonomy” within Indonesia or 
independence. 

An agreement was signed between the Indonesian and 
Portuguese governments in May to arrange for the vote. 
Portugal, East Timor’s former colonial power and the 
political entity recognized by the United Nations as still 
having legal authority over the territory, has long been 
plagued by a bad conscience over its failure to permit the 
decolonization process to take place after the Carnation 
Revolution of 1974. While Portugal regularly consults 
with the CNRT, it did not formally participate in the sign- 
ing of the agreement. 

Even before the signing took place, a highly organized 
effort to undermine it was underway. Sections of the mili- 
tary, which continues to play a strongly politicized role in 
Indonesian society, were sponsoring armed groups in East 
Timor to disrupt the process which was to lead up to the 
referendum. Militia attacks occurred all through the 
spring, including a vicious one on a church in the village 
of Liquica in April, in which 57 people were killed. 

A report has surfaced that shortly after this massacre, 
Dennis Blair, a U.S admiral, met with General Wiranto, 


Editorial 


The release of the 11 Puerto Rican prisoners of the 
FALN is a welcome victory for their long-time supporters 
in the independence movement, as well as for the move- 
ment in solidarity with all political prisoners in the U.S. It 
is more than a painful irony that it follows so closely upon 
the unjust sentencing of Jose Solis Jordan, who on July 7 
was given 51 months in prison on trumped-up charges of 
bombing a military recruitment center in Chicago. 

In granting clemency, albeit with some outrageous 
strings attached like the denial of the right of free associ- 
ation, Pres. Clinton cited the example of former President 
Carter’s release of Puerto Rican Nationalists during his 
administration. It would be helpful to go back to Carter’s 
own motives for that act of clemency in order to under- 
stand better why Clinton has acted. At that time, National 
Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski wrote that release 
would be seen as a good will gesture toward Latin 
America, as well as “remove a propaganda issue from the 
agenda of various international fora which is used each 
year against us and is increasingly used as an example of 
the inconsistency of our human rights policy.” 

This kind of strategic thinking surely goes much far- 
ther toward explaining Clinton’s current decision than 
does the Right’s speculation about winning Puerto Rican 
voters for Hillary Clinton’s senatorial campaign. The 1998 
general strike in Puerto Rico and the large demonstra- 
tions against the U.S. military presence in Vieques proba- 
bly have much more to do with the timing of it. . 

The current House committee hearings on this issue 
are of a piece with the earlier maneuvers of Kenneth 
Starr, Henry Hyde and their cohorts— with violence now 
in place of sex to juice up their reactionary agenda. The 
massacre in Waco is being used for the same ends, with 
the authoritarian Right screaming so hypocritically about 
the perfidy of Clinton’s Justice Department. 

The truth is far better revealed in this event by silence, 
that is, the silence which is surrounding the case of Jose 
Sob's. The Right is saying absolutely nothing about the 
Justice Department’s conduct in this regard— of the terri- 
fying invasion by heavily armed FBI commandos of the 
Sobs family home; of a trial in which no evidence was 
actually presented but the word of a paid informer— who 
received $119,000— and an alleged accomplice who couldn’t 
remember names or dates; or of a jury with no Spanish 
speakers which was asked to judge a taped conversation 
conducted largely in Spanish. 

Who would have expected any better from the Right? 
They aren’t the friends of human freedom. The real sur- 
prise is how bttle the broad Left has had to say on the 
Sobs case. His fate should be of importance to all those 
who care about human rights, the rights to think, speak, 
and write as one chooses without having to fear imprison- 
ment. Prof. Sobs is a significant academic and thinker, for 
whom decolonization begins with the mind. He is being 


the commander of the Indonesian mihtary, ostensibly to 
tell him to reign in the militias. Instead, Blair in effect 
promised Wiranto future U.S. military training of 
Indonesian troops. 

Targets of the increasing mifitia harassment included 
international humanitarian aid groups and the United 
Nations Assistance Mission to East Timor (UNAMET), 
the body charged with the preparation for and supervision 
of the referendum. 

The interference became so intense that the date of the 
vote was pushed back twice. That UNAMET had to rely 
on the Indonesian pohce and army, the forces ultimately 
responsible for the rising tide of violence, to provide secu- 
rity for the organizing of the referendum exposes the basic 
absurdity of the arrangement. The UN and the West did 
not exhibit the will to ensure that the referendum would 
take place in a secure environment and thus are complic- 
it in its horrible outcome. 

VOTE ENDS IN TERROR 

The vote itself and the counting of ballots took place 
with a minimun of disturbances. It was the announce- 
ment of the outcome however— an overwhelming majori- 
ty voted for complete independence— which provided the 
signal for the nightmare to begin. Gangs armed with 
machetes and homemade firearms exploded into unbeliv- 
eable violence as the Indonesian pohce and army stood 
idly by. Anyone deemed to be a supporter of independence, 
no matter what age, was considered a target. No one was 
safe, including the clergy in this predominantly Cathohc 
country. Bishop Carlos Ximenes Belo, who shared the 
1996 Nobel Peace Prize with independence leader Jose 
Ramos Horta, fled to Portugal. 

The inadequate UNAMET force was confined to its 
compound in Dili, in which as many East Timorese as 
could make it over the barbed wire sought refuge. The vio- 
lence became so fierce that eventually UNAMET vacated 
the island completely, a move which marked a humiliat- 
ing end to the referendum process. 

While the few remaining journalists transmitted sto- 
ries of the genocide to the outside world, the Indonesian 
government claimed it needed time and the imposition of 
martial law to gain control of the situation. The fact that 
East Timor was already one of the most heavily milita- 
rized places in Asia seemejl to be lost. Joumahst Allan 
Naim’s eyewitness reports of mihtias operating directly 
out of Indonesian mili tary facihties exposes this patently 
false claim of the Indonesian government. 

Just as the Indonesian government protested that it 
was powerless, the governments of the West sat on their 
hands as well. Austraha, long a silent partner in the 


unjustly persecuted by the U.S. government for his views 
in favor of Puerto Rican independence, which were used 
against him at his trial. 

Prof. Sobs is as well a person of the Left. He has received 
support from labor unions in Puerto Rico and was a par- 
ticipant in the 1998 general strike, walking the picket lines 
in an effort to create unity between intellectuals in the 
academic community and workers. True internationalism 
would compel an interest on the part of U.S. activists in a 
case like this. 

Perhaps the relative silence about this can be explained 
if we look at how so much thinking on the issues of inter- 
nationalism and revolution mirrors the same tired 
rhetoric of the Right and how much needed rethinking 
remains undone. A COINTELPRO document from 1960, 
from J. Edgar Hoover, shows the roots of today’s campaign 
against independentistas in the effort to combat the influ- 
ence the Cuban Revolution was having in Puerto Rico and 
elsewhere and, as well, the “inevitable communist and/or 
Soviet effort to embarrass the United States.” 

The Right has today replaced Communism with so- 
called “terrorism,” or whatever else, as the demon that 
drives its historical agenda. These are the counsels of the 
bving dead. But movements for human freedom can’t be 
satisfied just to be the reversed mirror image of the Right; 
they need to embody creativity and a real vision of the 
future. In this respect, some of the most hopeful signs 
have come from the willingness of the FALN prisoners to 
openly question some aspects of their poMtical past. 

As Alberto Rodriguez put it, “We thought we either 
held on to our old views and became dinosaurs and obso- 
lete, or we adapted to reality. It was not that we sort of had 
this spiritual transformation and renounced violence. But 
from a pohtical perspective, to influence the process of 
Puerto Rico’s decolonization, we had to change.” . 

Even earlier, a statement was released by Oscar L6pez 
Rivera, a founder of the FALN who isn’t included in the 
clemency, c allin g on the independence movement to give 
greater support to Jose Sobs. It also called for some seri- 
ous rethi nkin g in the independence movement. 

A question for the future is, can some needed dialogue 
and rethinking, an effort to work out new pathways to 
freedom and self-determination, begin to be worked out at 
the same time as we work to build sohdarity with Jose 
Sobs? It isn’t just about breaking down a silence in gener- 
al, but breaking down internal and historic barriers with- 
in the movement itself. 

We urge our readers to begin by showing solidarity with 
the Sobs family, which has been hit very hard by legal 
costs and loss of income. Checks can be sent to: 

Martha Gonzalez-Sobs 

Urb. El Senoral 

Calle Fray Granada #2006 

San Juan, PR 00926 
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genocide in East Timor 

Indonesian occupation in the sense that it formally recog- 
nized the latter’s claim to the territoiy, stated it was ready 
to intervene but declined to take unilateral action. The 
U.S. and Britain made the token effort of interrupting 
mihtary relations but likewise refused to go further. The 
plea of Fabntil, the small armed East Timorese resistance 
force, fbr immediate assistance went unheeded. It was 
only at the Asian Pacific Economic Council meeting in 
Auckland, New Zealand— during which the murderous 
terror still raged— that President Cbnton convinced 
Indonesia to permit an outside force in to restore order. 

Incredibly, the first token air drop of food to the 
refugees facing starvation in the countryside did not take 
place until Sept. 17. The first elements of the Australian- 
led peacekeeping force began arriving on Sept. 20. 

THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 

This horrific genocide has revealed that the “New 
Order”— Suharto’s name for the bloody regime he con- 
structed— fives on after his departure. Nothing less than 
the course of Indonesia’s unfinished transition to democ- 
racy is now at stake. The small numbers of courageous 
Indonesian students and independent labor unionists who 
denounced the genocide— far outnumbered by the larger 
demonstrations of narrow nationalists— are now confront- 
ed with a military which has been humiliated by what it 
considers a foreign incursion into its territory. 

How it and Megawati Sukarnoputri, daughter of 
Sukarno, Indonesia’s first president, who is set to become 
leader of the government later this year will deal with the 
ongoing movements for freedom in Aceh and Irian Jaya 
remains to be seen. Megawati has consistently opposed 
self-determination for East Timor and criticized Habibie’s 
decision to allow the referendum to take place. It is possi- 
ble that her nationalism will dovetail with the interests of 
the leaders of the now-chastened military and result in a 
less, not more, democratic Indonesia for its millions of 
peasants and workers still attempting to emerge from 
Suharto’s authoritarian legacy. 

This situation represents a grave challenge to a country 
with a long and distinguished history of anti-colonial and 
popular struggles. 

The carnage in East Timor however, did reveal that 
millions the world over stand in solidarity with the 
Timorese people. From Australian dockworkers and stu- 
dents t© activists in the U.S., Britian and Canada, to vir- 
tually the entire population of Portugal; all showed their 
support for a free and independent East Timor. Hopefully 
it is not too early to say that with the resilience of the peo- 
ple of East Timor and the solidarity of their friends 
abroad, the free countiy that existed for such a brief time 
in 1975 can now be bom anew. 

Support East Timor! 

New York — The Sept. 19 demo at the UN drew 300- 
400, and most of them were Portuguese Americans who 
came an buses from Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
Fervent in their support for the East Timorese, they are a 
part of the working class. The thousands we expected from 
a similar community in New Jersey and from the New 
York Left were not there. 

Had the Left dropped its concern for the East Timorese 
because the UN is going in, or is the Left just demobilized? 

Allan Naim, the writer for The Nation, deported from 
East Timor for illegally entering Indonesia, spoke to us by 
phone from the Bali Immigration Detention Center. 

Some of the rally was in Portuguese, including a Black 
woman from the Azores who talked about all the former 
and current colonies in the world! Another extolled the 
recent workers’ demonstrations in Brazil. The Portuguese 
community clearly has a strong sense of loyalty to the 



New York protest in support of East Timor in front of 
Indonesian consulate. 


Portuguese speaking world. There was a strong Catholic 
Church presence; many of the nuns in East Timor were 
MaryknoUs. 

Since I had previously heard individuals express hatred 
for Indonesians, since the crowd seemed pro-Portuguese, 
and since you never know if non-leftists are going to be 
critical of the U.S., I was glad to hear the crowd roar 
approval for all three points made by a political scientist 
who spoke: 1) Nothing would be better for Indonesia than 
a free and safe East Timor. The people of Indonesia are 
being oppressed by their government, and by helping to 
free East Timor, we are helping them. We are not anti- 
Indonesian; we are for the people. 2) Portugal must bear 
responsibility because of its special relationship. 3) The 
U.S. government says politics and economics dictate that 
it be friends with the people in power in Indonesia. 

A woman from the group, Coalition against Violence 
against Ethnic Chinese Women of Indonesia spoke. She 
discussed the rapes of women by the army and special 
forces jjn East Timor, Aceh, Irian Jaya and during the 
rebellion against Suharato, saying, “all together we will be 
strong and get justice.” —A. J. 
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GBO Police harassment at Chicago school 


Chicago — Prologue Alternative High School students 
and community residents in Uptown were upset on Sep. 21 
when a Chicago tactical police officer spat on a student in 
front of the school where students were peacefully congre- 
gated for their lunch break. This was just one incident in 
the city’s ongoing war to criminalize Black and Latino 
youth. 

Two plain clothes officers appeared on the scene in 
response to a tip that a drug deal had taken place on the 
comer of Winthrop and Lawrence. They, however, were 45 
minutes too late to catch the alleged drug dealer, but were 
just in time to catch approximately 15 teenagers eating 
potato chips and talking. The officers entered a store and 
came back out with angry looks on their faces. According 
to over a dozen witnesses, one of them, who later identified 
himself as Officer Costillo, spat on the pant leg of a 16- 
year-old male student. 

People immediately began demanding to know why he 
spat on the student. Costillo, according to witnesses, 
angrily responded, “Because he spit on me first!” He then 
turned on the student and tried to grab his arm. The stu- 
dent said, “I have nothing to say to you,” and headed into 
the school. The cops tried to follow him through a crowd of 
angry students, and grabbed one young Latina and 
slammed her up against a brick wall. The older sister of 
the spat-on student followed the police into the building 
shouting that the police were wrongly trying to arrest her 
brother. 

Prologue teachers attempted to block the cops from 
entering and stood between the cops and the student. The 
police insisted that they were in pursuit of “a suspect.” 
When asked What was the crime, they said “resisting.” 
After a tense standoff the police cuffed both the young man 
and his sister and put them in a squad car. 

A large crowd of angry students and residents gathered 
on the sidewalk demanding that they release the students. 
Within minutes, over 20 cops were on the scene and began 
threatening people with night sticks. Despite intense 
efforts by Prologue’s principal and executive director the 
cops refused to release the students and charged them 
with disorderly conduct. 

At a spontaneous mass meeting that immediately fol- 
lowed, people denounced the harassment and verbal abuse 
of Prologue students that has been going on since the 
beginning of the school year. They reached a consensus to 
demand that the charges against their classmates be 
dropped, that the targeting of Prologue students end and 
that officer Costillo be discharged. 

Fifteen students and six staff members attended the 
Community Alternative Policing Strategy (CAPS) meeting 
that evening. CAPS is a police-organized initiative to 
encourage property owners to single out who the police 


should arrest in order to protect their property values. The 
police public relations people explicitly stated that they 
had worked out a strategy at the previous month’s meeting 
to “clean up” the comer of Winthrop and Lawrence. And 
police Sargeant Gold accused Prologue students of “intim- 
idating” older people in the community. The only senior 
citizen to speak up, however, said that she passes that cor- 
ner eveiy day and the students are always friendly to her. 

Students defended the school as the one place in the city 
that welcomed them with open arms to get their education. 
Prologue Principal Pa Joof denounced CAPS for develop- 
ing a strategy behind Prologue’s back and the police for 
their “systematic campaign of harassment” against 
Prologue students. 

The real estate developers and the newcomer white 
property owners, however, remain determined to cleanse 
the neighborhood of the wretched of the earth. Tb them 
this does not just include the homeless families who sleep 
in the park or drug addicts on the comer, but also the 
youth forced out of public schools. So they want a school 
that welcomes these youth out of their back yard. The 
police, whose control of the streets is threatened by the 
critical consciousness taught by this alternative s|chool, are 
happy to help in this effort. —Participant 


Links between 
political prisoners 



Chicago, III. — Supporter of recently released 
Puerto Rican political prisoners reads solidarity 
message at Sept. 25 for Mumia Abu-Jamal. See 
“Mumia and the movement at the crossroads,” page 
1, and “Clinton’s selective clemency,” page 10. 


Gwendolyn Hogan, supporters, fight for justice 


Chicago — & Cook County corrections officer 
shot an unarmed man 14 times on Aug. 14 outside a 
South Side bar. The cover-up that followed com- 
pelled the victim’s widow, Gwendolyn Hogan, to take 
action and organize a movement to bring the Cook 
County sheriff and the county administration to 
account. It was on Sept. 10 when a busload of pro- 
testers arrived at the steps of the Cook County 
Courthouse. Hogan led the demonstrators down the 
block to the sheriff’s office attached to the court- 
house and jail. 

“We have to take the blinders off the eyes of the 
county,” she shouted. “If we don’t talk about it, they 
will sweep it under the rug.” The name of the sheriff 
who killed Kelsey Hogan has been kept a secret as 
have all details about the incident. “This man is 
back at work. We want to find him, to have him pros- 
ecuted and put in jail,” she demanded. 

“Don’t let today be your last day out here,” she 
continued. “If we don’t’ stand up for something, we 
will fall for anything.” Hogan’s plea joins that of 

• 

Editor’s note: Gwendolyn Hogan gave News & Letters 
this account of her fight to bring her husband Kelsey’s 
killer, an off-duty Cook County sheriff’s deputy, to justice. 

I never thought I’d encourage people to fight, just like 
I thought I’d never spend my life by myself or raising a 
baby myself. One day people will see this man who mur- 
dered Kelsey is wrong and will ask how could he get 
away with it. I got in the car today and asked why Kelsey 
isn’t calling me to say what the baby did. Yesterday it felt 
like a month since he was killed. Today it felt like it hap- 
pened this morning. 

Someone from the October 22 Coalition called us with 
condolences. They said I could come to a meeting with 
other families. I was turned around. I was feeling like a 
roller coaster. That’s how my mind was. I wanted to talk 
to someone with that experience. I’m not crazy, L’m smart 
[but I was feeling that way]. 

Rev. Jakes called; he was on his way to a Justice 
Coalition for a Better Chicago meeting. They were the 
first people I told my story to. He asked if I could go with 
him. There were people there talking about Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. The roller coaster began to slow down. I was 
beginning to see what is going on around here, a lot of 
organizations with separate issues, but it all comes down 
to the same cause. I inherited a spirit. I don’t want it to 
be with “our” group. I want it to be with all groups. I will 
pass out your flyers while I’m going around putting mine 
under doors. 


other families with loved ones victimized by police. 
Still on the minds and on the lips of protesters are 
the senseless police shootings of Robert Russ and 
Latanya Haggerty this summer. Demonstrators 
answered, “No justice, no peace! Arrest that police!” 

Rev. Jakes of The Christian Council on Urban 
Affairs delivered a letter to Cook County Sheriff 
Michael Sheahan demanding he fire the killer. 
George Morris of the October 22 Coalition against 
police abuse and himself a family member of some- 
one murdered by Chicago police spoke. “After 500 
years of slavery, no one has a right to think he’s bet- 
ter than us,” he stated, alluding to one known fact 
about Kelsey’s killer, namely that he too is Black. 

The Stolen Lives Project brought a banner bearing 
hundreds of names of victims of lethal police vio- 
lence. “Kelsey’s name is on it with many others,” 
Gwendolyn Hogan noted. “Their families are walk- 
ing the streets with me. If I can keep on going to 
work every day and keep on fighting to expose 
Kelsey’s killer, so can you.” —Jim Mills 

• • 

I’m going to look into this man [who killed my hus- 
band], to know all I can know. I know a lot of people in 
jail who did not commit a crime. We are supposed to be 
innocent until proven guilty, but there are people who are 
under the monster that killed my husband, who are 
guilty until proven innocent. I bet in his department he 
beat and assaulted someone at the Cook County jail. 

The banner with all the names, that had an impact on 
me. Don’t a day go by without thinking about that ban- 
ner. There are so many who are hurting, over 2,000 peo- 
ple out there feeling what I feel. There’s that roller coast- 
er. The hurt from loss would have been no different. But 
this way, on the roller coaster, it has caused me to ques- 
tion everything. 

The Chicago police have an attitude with the citizens 
that they don’t care. If they really cared, or if the officer 
had been killed, they’d have had the whole area blocked 
off. What makes them better than us? 

Before, if someone convinced me someone was a good 
candidate, I’d campaign for someone. Now I didn’t ask to 
be political. They made me political. I don’t know what 
road to go down, but I need to get out. There are people 
above me, but I have no fears. I welcome the challenge to 
get knowledge. I have a strong will. I want to thank them 
for giving me that strong will. 

I want them to prosecute this man like everyone else; 
then I’ll go on to the next movement for justice for every 
name on that banner. We didn’t ask to be here; they made 
us be here. 
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Aftermath of the student 
movement in Iran 

Since the suppression of the July 8-13 student protest 
by the Islamic Republic regime, there has been a mas- 
sive crack down on the student organizations and politi- 
cal opponents. In the aftermath of the student demon- 
strations, the government began an arbitrary arrest and 
abduction of the youth on the streets, which was followed 
by raids on residences of the opposition figures. 

On Sep. 12, the head of Tehran Revolutionary Court, 
in an interview with a Tehran daily, announced that 
death sentences had been passed against four people 
involved in the recent student protest. He also stated 
that there were 1,000 more cases under investigation. 

A day after the announcement, the head of the 
Revolutionary Court in the city of Tabriz announced that 
21 people had received sentences ranging from three 
months to nine years. These announcements did not 
even disclose the names and the charges of those con- 
victed. The government figures for the number of people 
arrested and tried are dubious considering the credibili- 
ty of the Islamic judiciary system. The actual figures are 
believed to be much higher as reported by student 
groups and political opponents. 

The manner in which these sentences were announced 
leads one to believe that so called “conservatives” within 
the Islamic regime are uncertain about the domestic and 
international reaction to a new wave of executions in 
Iran. Since the schools and universities are going to be 
open soon, it appears that the “conservatives” want to 
create an environment of fear, but at the same time they 
are concerned about a backlash. 

President Khatami’s administration has not taken 
any steps to confront these sentences. This behavior is 
not surprising since his faction was in line with the 
“conservatives” in suppressing the student protest. The 
special committee formed by his administration, investi- 
gating the attacks on the Tehran University dormitories 
and subsequent events, did not produce any substantial 
result. In spite of all the evidence gathered by students 
on the identity of the attackers, nobody from the state 
Security forces or their allied thugs was arrested. 

The student protest indicates that the crisis of legiti- 
macy of the regime has deepened. Even the youth bom 
and raised under the repressive Islamic social order are 
clashing with the Islamic values. It has also reaffirmed 
the limits of reform in -the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
President Khatami and other factions had a monophon- 
ic voice to preserve the fundamentals of the Islamic state 
against a genuine and spontaneous social movement. 

These events have created a new momentum amongst 
Iranians. The mood of indifference has given way to a 
more positive and constructive attitude. Iranians living 
abroad, in support of the student movement and other 
democratic causes in Iran, are forming new committees. 
Committee in Defense of Democratic Freedoms in Iran is 
one such committee. The urgent action and support of 
progressive forces and individuals are crucial to save the 
lives of those in prison. — Bahrain Tymorian 

Asian-American struggle 

Editor’s note: The following is excerpted from a talk 
given by Kimi Lee, the daughter of immigrants from 
Burma, at a prisoners’ rights conference in California. 

It is impossible to talk about issues facing Asian 
Pacific Islanders without discussing our history and our 
experiences as we are the “youngest” exploited people of 
color. Our history is still being written. 

Asian Pacific islanders have been oppressed, exploit- 
ed, raped, slaughtered, beaten— we have had our land 
taken away, our homes burned and families destroyed. 
Just a few examples today include the indigenous 
Hawaiians who are fighting for sovereignty as tourism 
eats up their land and commercializes their culture. In 
the Philippines, farm land and fishing areas are being 
destroyed to make way for golf courses, yacht areas and 
resorts. In Polynesia, nuclear weapons are being tested 
on their land contaminating their food and water. 

What about Asian women in America? We are exploit- 
ed as garment workers, food servers, domestic help and 
factory assembly workers— working 16-hour days with- 
out bathroom breaks, no fresh air, no time to eat or 
rest— like^ the 72 Thai garment workers found in a slave 
sweatshop right here in El Monte. Exploitation is closer 
to home than we may think. 

Which brings me to the history of why Asians were 
brought here in the first place. The Chinese were 
brought as coolies to build railroads; the Japanese and 
Filipinos were brought here to farm and develop 
- swamps and hills into fertile land. And let’s not forget 
the U.S. military influence in the Korean and Vietnam 
Wars— as Asian “refugees” flee their home to come to 
the land of the free and opportunity. We may have come 
here by different paths, but we share the same path of 
struggle. 

So as we sit here today and try to seek justice for 
those in prison, let’s not forget that even though we here 
are not physically in prison, our communities are 
slaves, isolated by language barriers, beaten by police, 
terrorized by the INS and hungry because of welfare 
reform. 

We must fight for social justice together. We must 
fight with everyone: prisoners, garment workers, 
restaurant servers, farm workers, our mothers, broth- 
ers, sisters and fathers— as our Asian ancestors fought 
with Latino farm workers, Asians stood by Malcolm X 
and Martin Luther King and fought for civil rights. We 
must all stand together now to seek justice. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

This fall, as chill winds began to be felt in the moun- 
tains of Kosova, half of the 800,000 Kosovar Albanians 
“ethnically cleansed” by Serbian forces still lacked ade- 
quate housing for winter. Thousands more languished in 
Serbian prisons, people whose fate was not even men- 
tioned in the agreement between NATO and Serbia that 
ended the bombing campaign and created a NATO/UN 
protectorate over Kosova. 

NATO and the UN have concentrated most of their 
efforts not on these issues but on establishing “order” by 
disarming the Kosova Liberation Army (KLA), some- 
thing they may have achieved with its transformation 

South Africa strikes 


South African trade unions have challenged the mar- 
ket-friendly economic policies of ANC leader Thabo Mbeki, 
who was elected president in June. The government’s pro- 
gram, “Growth, Employment and Redistribution” (GEAR), 
includes the usual neo-liberal mix of cut-backs, privatiza- 
tion and layoffs. 

Public sector workers in unions affiliated with 
COSATU (Congress of South African Trade Unions), a 
critical ally, of the ANC in the struggle to overthrow 
apartheid, staged a series of two-day strikes in July and 
August— the largest demonstrations since the apartheid 
era. The unions demanded a 7.3% pay raise, equal to the 
inflation rate, but when the Mbeki-ANC government 
made a “final” offer of a little over 6% in September, 
COSATU backed off from further strikes. 

Under the government’s directive for “international 
competitiveness,” which began in the Mandela years, 
whole sectors of the economy either owned or managed by 
the state— including telecommunications, transportation, 
municipal services and timber resources— have been or 
are slated to be sold off, either fully or partially, to private 
investors. 

Over 500,000 workers have lost their jobs since 1994, 
and unemployment continues to rise. The layoffs include 
gold miners, at least 100,000 since 1996. Now one-third of 
South Africa’s gold mines claim they can’t operate at the 
current reduced price for gold in the world market, and 
plan to lay off another 20,000 miners. 

As Mbeki and the ANC move further away from their 
roots in the mass movement which overthrew apartheid, 
the government’s GEAR program is finding firm support 
among current and former South African Communist 
Party officials whom, Mbeki has appointed. 


Middle East negotiations 

In September, after four months of delay and 
stonewalling that perplexed even his supporters, Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak grudgingly agreed to imple- 
ment the Wye River peace accords signed last year by his 
predecessor, Benjamin Netanyahu. While many breathed 
a sigh of relief that the peace process was inching along 
once again, few could miss the fact that there remains 
much continuity between the Laborite Barak and the 
fanatically anti-Arab conservative Netanyahu. 

Barak has finally carried out the first of three small 
withdrawals from Palestinian land Israel occupies on the 
West Bank. He has also released 200 political prisoners 
and promised to allow Palestinians a seaport in Gaza and 
a safe-passage route between Gaza and the West Bank. 

In the final status talks which have just begun, the 
long-delayed and hardest issues are to come up: control of 
Jerusalem, citizenship rights for the Palestinian diaspo- 
ra, Jewish settlements in the heart of Palestinian land, 
and the borders and powers of a future Palestinian state. 
Barak, one of the few Labor Party leaders to oppose the 
1993 Oslo peace accords, shows every sign of intransi- 
gence on these issues. 


Kosova and Serbia after war's end 


into a lightly armed Kosovo Protection Corps in 
September. 

The new occupiers have also allowed a Serb enclave 
led by paramilitaries to form in Mitrovica, as Albanians 
continue to be terrorized from re-entering the main part 
of the town. Not coincidentally, Mitrovica is close to the 
richest economic prize in Kosova, the TVepca metal 
mines, where in 1988-90 thousands of Albanian miners 
were fired and then imprisoned for striking to defend the 
autonomy granted to Kosova in the 1974 Yugoslavian 
Constitution. During the 1998-99 war, the area was an 
important stronghold for KLA guerrillas whom the Serbs 
could never dislodge from the surrounding hills. Today, 
the TVepca miners are still waiting to get their jobs back. 

Some contradictions have also developed within the 
Albanian community in the wake of violent attacks by 
some of its members on Roma and Serb civilians. While 
the numerous war criminals need to be identified, tried, 
and punished, some have embarked upon collective pun- 
ishments directed at civilian populations. Adem Demaci, 
a longtime supporter of resistance to Serb rule and a 
leader of the KLA, put the issue most forcefully: “I was 
not happy when I saw ordinary Serbs going. I don’t 
accept freedom only for Albanians. We must understand 
that all these miseries were done by the Serbian regime, 
not every Serb” (The New York Times, Aug. 10, 1999). 

Although increasingly challenged from below, Serbian 
dictator and indicted war criminal Slobodan Milosevic 
remains in power. Much of his staying power is due to 
deep contradictions among the Serbian masses, with 
many blaming him not so much for launching eight years 
of genocidal war for a “Greater Serbia” as for having 


Chiapas solidarity 



The Mexican army sent 10,000 soldiers into the 
Lancandon jungle in Chiapas, Aug. 14, to occupy, for the 
first time since 1994, the Montes Azules area, where 
most of the Zapatista leadership was located. Some 30 
communities in the area are in a virtual state of seige, 
and troops have surrounded the village of Amador 
Hernandez with razor wire. 

The villagers had opposed government plans to build 
a road that would connect to a military base used to 
house soldiers engaged in hunting and harassing the 
Zapatistas. Men, women and children turned out to 
block the military from preparing to build the road. 

Also on Aug. 14, mineworkers at Cananea held a con- 
vention against privatization of industry, and came out 
strongly in support of the Zapatistas. A Chiapas 
Workers Convention, held June 26 in Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
Chiapas, initiated this link by calling for solidarity 
between peasant and worker struggles. They also issued 
a cadi for solidarity with U.S. workers by supporting the 
conference in Defense of Trade Union Rights, to be held 
in San Francisco in February, 2000. The Zapatistas also 
plan to send a contingent to protest the World Trade 
Organization meeting in Seattle, Nov. 29. 


failed to hold onto enough territory in those wars. 

During the NATO bombing and the Serb genocide in 
Kosova that immediately preceded it, many were star- 
tled by the nearly unanimous belief among Serbs, even 
oppositionists, that it was they, not the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bosnians, Croats, and Albanians killed by 
Milosevic’s men, who were the real victims. In explain- 
ing this phenomenon, many have stressed the emotional 
appeals of demagogues such as Milosevic, but few have 
noted the role of leading philosophers and intellectuals 
in the creation of today’s Serbian nationalism. 

A September 1999 article by Laura Secor in Lingua 
Franca details as never before the role of Serbian intel- 
lectuals, some of them formerly oppositional Marxist 
humanists, in creating the ideological ground that even 
today props up the Milosevic regime. Most prominent 
among them has been Mihailo Markovic of the Praxis 
group, who already in 1990 was able to write that 
“Slobodan Milosevic endorsed the initiative of Kosovo 
Serbs and invited people everywhere to an ‘anti-bureau- 
cratic’ revolution— against the injustices of the system, 
against incompetent and corrupt functionaries, against 
the Constitution of 1974 and, especially, against discrim- 
ination against Serbian people” ( Praxis International, 
January 1990). 

Writings like these, especially the infamous 1986 
Memorandum of the Serbian Academy of Sciences which 
Markovic co-authored, formed, according to Secor, noth- 
ing less than “the conceptual framework for a greater 
Serbia.” Markovic became a Vice-President of Milosevic’s 
party, later breaking with him for allegedly giving away 
too much Serbian land in the 1995 Dayton accords. In 
1996, Siecor notes, Markovic and another former Praxis 
philosopher signed a petition urging the Balkan War 
Crimes Tribunal to drop charges against the butcher of 
Bosnia, Radovan Karadzic, calling him “the true leader of 
all Serbs.” Such ideological pollution forms a major bar- 
rier to the dismantling of the Milosevic system. 

German state elections 

In September elections in five German states, the 
Social Democrat-Green coalition lost badly to conserva- 
tive Christian Democrats. In Brandenburg in the former 
East Germany, a neo-Nazi party also won 5.3%, making 
it the second state in which neo-Nazis have seats in the 
state parliament. 

Social Democratic (SPD) Prime Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder helped seal his own defeat when he moved 
sharply to the Right. During the summer he put forth a 
new economic program of budget cuts, lower taxes, weak- 
ening the power of muons, and other “free market” mea- 
sures favored by capital. This touched off a deep split 
within the SPD as well as a sense of betrayal among its 
rank and file. In addition, Schroeder’s government has 
failed, after nearly a year in power, to put a dent in the 
country’s longstanding unemployment rate of over 10%. 

While the strength of the neo-Nazis should not be 
overestimated, neither should it be underestimated, 
especially in the former East Germany where its base 
includes unemployed youths who have joined skinhead 
groups. In a region where unemployment reaches over 
20%, neo-Nazis devote their energy to immigrant bash- 
ing, verbally and sometimes in the form of physical 
attacks that include murder. 

A few formerly leftist intellectuals have also trans- 
formed themselves into open racists. One of them is 
Bemd Rabehl, a prominent Marxist student leader in 
1968 who is today a sociology professor in Berlin. Giving 
his anti-immigrant racism an anti-capitalist twist similar 
to that of some Serbian intellectuals, Rabehl now ftilmi- 
nates against “the foreign invasion that signifies the total 
destruction of the people and its culture, especially when 
one realizes how much national identity has already been 
destroyed by capitalist values.” 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and j|n 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Th|e 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 19817 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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What is 
human 
power? 

The “Workshop Talks” column this issue reprints a 
March 1976 article by Felix Martin, News & Letters’ 
Labor Editor, who died last April. We intend to publish 
soon a pamphlet containing a selection of his writings. 
Felix Martin was in 1976 a General Motors worker and 
West Coast Editor of this newspaper. The masthead of 
News & Letters then as now contained the words, 
“ Human power is its own end.” This article demonstrates 
exquisitely one form of “Workshop Talks” column— expand- 
ing on a conversation between workers on the job— and 
addresses a question which must concern us all: What is 
Marxist-Humanism ? 

— B. Ann Lastelle, “Workshop T alks ” co-columnist 
by Felix Martin 

A group of workers was sitting around while the line 
was shut down at break time, and one worker was looking 
at a copy of News & Letters. He asked, “What does the 
masthead slogan “Human Power is its own end’ mean?” 

One worker said it meant that everything we produce is 
bringing us closer to the end of time. Another said every- 
thing that is produced for defense will be used in the next 
war and that will be the end of all human beings. 

Those six words kept coming back to me, and I started 
thinking about them. Either of those two workers could be 
right about what, the phrase means if this society isn’t 
changed, because now our human power really is being 
used to oppress us. We build machines which end up run- 
ning us, and our human power builds weapons of war 
which could end up destroying all of us. 

But to me those six words should mean the opposite of 
that. They come from Karl Marx. What I believe he meant 
.is that the creative power of human beings striving to be 
free is the greatest power on earth. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Julius Nyerere, 

African 
socialist 

I have turned “Black World” over to Kevin Anderson 
this month for the following in memoriam to former 
Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere who died in 
October. —Lou Turner 

by Kevin Anderson 

■ With the death of Julius Nyerere, the world has lost 
one of the foremost proponents of African Socialism. 
Nyerere’s humanist vision known as Ujamaa influenced 
several generations of Africans as well as many through- 
out the world concerned with African liberation. 

In the 1960s, as president of Tanzania, a federation of 
the former colonies Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Nyerere 
developed a creative view of African Socialism: “In 
socialist Tanzania, our agricultural organization would 
be predominantly that of co-operative living and working 
for the good of all. This means that most of our farming 
would be done by groups of people who live as a commu- 
nity and work as a community. A nation of such village 
communities would be a socialist nation” ( Ujamaa : 
Essays on Socialism [1968], p. 124). 

This was the basis of what was called the ujamaa vil- 
lage. In so doing, Nyerere attempted to build upon pre- 
colonial communal traditions: “All land now belongs to 
the nation. But this was not an affront to our people; 
communal ownership of land is traditional in our coun- 
try— it was the concept of freehold which had been for- 
eign to them. In tribal tradition an individual or family 
secured rights in land for as long as they were using it. 
It became the family land when it was cleared and plant- 
ed; for the rest of the time it was tribal land, and it 
reverted to tribal land if the family stopped working it” 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Accidents, revolt arise from drive 
for global nuclear domination 



Students evacuated in Tokai, Japan following nuclear facility 
accident nearby. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The U.S. Senate’s arrogant rejection last month of 
a limited nuclear weapons test ban sent a shock 
wave around the world. Coming on top of President 
Clinton’s Republican-supported push to build a 
national missile defense system, the defeat of the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty sounded like the 
battle cry for an ominous new stage of nuclear 
buildup. Clinton has gone so far as to ask Russia to 
dump the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile treaty limiting 
missile defense, thus dispelling any illusion that the 
dangers of nuclear war have disappeared with the 
end of the Cold War. 

At the same time that the specter of a new gener- 
ation of nuclear weaponry looms, the nuclear indus- 
try continues to exact death and debilitation in the 
here and now, as it did recently in Ibkai, Japan. 
Played down at the time and virtually ignored by the 
establishment media ever since, Japan’s Sept. 30 
accident was one of the most serious nuclear acci- 
dents ever, comparable to those at Three Mile 
Island, Pennsylvania, in 1979 and Chernobyl, 
Ukraine, in 1986. 

An "eerie blue flash was the first sign that something 
had gone terribly wrong on the morning of Sept. 30. Before 
long, three workers at the JCO uranium processing plant 
in Tbkai, Japan, were taken to a hospital— two in critical 
condition, having absorbed lethal doses of radiation. The 
solution they were pouring set off a nuclear chain reaction 
that would not be stopped until the next day. 

Radiation bombarded the plant and everything around 
it while radioactive gas streamed out of the building, much 
of it falling with the rain on houses, soil and people. The 
deadly chain reaction manifested the true nature of capi- 
tal’s drive for ever-greater production and, at the same 
time, gave new impetus to its opposite, revolt, in the anti- 
nuclear movements around the world: 

• On Oct. 4, 22 workers were exposed to radiation at a 
nuclear power plant in South Korea, sparking a street 
protest. Declaring “The accident in Japan is likely to hap- 
pen here,” the group Green Korea United demanded 


removal of all nuclear reactors from the country. 

• On Oct. 7, Mohawks pledged to use “human resis- 
tance” to stop the shipment of plutonium from Russia 
through Native territory by Atomic Energy of Canada. 

• On Oct. 11, South Africans protested the decision to 
build a nuclear power plant near Capetown. 

• In Raynesway, Britain, workers blasted the veil of 
secrecy off their Rolls-Royce plant. Neighbors had never 
known it was processing uranium like the Ibkai plant. 
Reporting that there were no off-site emergency plans and 
no radiation containment facility at the factory, the work- 
ers alerted the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

The Japanese anti-nuclear group Citizens’ Nuclear 
Information Center (CNIC) released a statement on Sept. 
30 saying, “Radioactive materials are still being released 
into the atmosphere.. ..Effective measures have not been 
taken to respond.. . CNIC demands an absolutely thorough 
investigation, and demands that the plant be shut down.” 

(Continued on page 10) 


Editorial 


Temporary stay of execution leaves 
Mumia in the balance - mobilize now! 



From its beginnings as a slave society, “American civ- 
ilization” has been put on trial and found guilty. Though 
racism, particularly in its virulent and often genoeidal 
forms, has most often been the charge, the specific facts 
of the case change according to definite social relations 
that exist in any given period. Since the 1970s, the 
quickening cadence of jack-boot government repression 
of social movements in the U.S. have brought the nation 
inexorably to the brink of civil war. 

In 1977, a power blackout in New York City saw 
Black and Latino revolt illuminate the social darkness 
of permanent joblessness and grinding poverty. At the 
beginning of the Reagan era, this was followed by three 
consecutive years of urban rebellion in Miami-Dade 
County’s Black communities in response to one police 
killing after another. Finally an altogether new stage 
was reached in i992 when the Los Angeles rebellion, in 
response to the verdicts exonerating four Los AngeleS 
police officers in the Rodney King beating trial, very 
nearly became a national insurrection. , 

Each time, revolt ignited in poor Black communities 
under siege. Each time, Black resistance to repression 
had a face: New York had the face of a new class, the so- 
called “underclass”; as in so many cities today, Miami- 
Dade County had the local faces of victims of police 
killings; and L.A. had the pulverized face of Rodney 


King. From the high point of the early ’90s, however, 
we’ve reached a new stage at the end of the decade. Not 
only is there a new face, but a new voice— Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. 

1990s VOICE OF RESISTANCE 

Mumia Abu-Jamal has sat on Death Row for the last 
17 years, had the U.S. Supreme Court three times deny 
his request to hear his appeal of 14th Amendment due 
process violations in his original case, and on Oct. 13 
had a second death warrant signed on him by 
Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge. Mumia Abu-Jamal 
is the face and voice of a worldwide movement to free 
him, and of a growjng national movement against the 
death penalty, prosecutorial misconduct resulting in the 
wrongful convictions of untold scores of innocent men 
and women, rampant police brutality, and against 
America’s burgeoning “prison-industrial complex.” 

Mumia Abu-Jamal is the face, voice, and symbol of 
these combined movements, so much so that we risk los- 
ing sight of Mumia Abu-Jamal, the human being, 
•whose state-sponsored murder by lethal injection was 
scheduled for Dec. 2 until Federal District Judge 
William sH. Yohn granted a stay of execution on Oct. 26. 

We in the movement fought powerfully and tirelessly 
for Mumia Abu-Jamal, the symbol, in 1995 when newly- 
(Confinued on page 9) 


ACTION ALERT! 

Mumia's case has been and Friends of Mumia Abu- 
assigned to Federal District Jamal is asking that you 
Judge William H. Yohn, who send messages in support of 
issued a temporary stay of Mumia to his attorney 
execution on Oct. 26 and Leonard Weinglass: 
has said that all sides in judge William H. Yohn 
Mumia's case can send let- c/o Leonard Weinglass, Esq. 
ters and petitions to him 6 IV. 20th St. 
stating their position on the Suite 10A 
case. International Family New York, NY 1001 1 








Woman as Reason 
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by Terry Moon 

The Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit dropped a 
bombshell when it voted 5-to-4 late last month to uphold 
Illinois’ and Wisconsin’s ban on the late-term DX abortion 
method, dubbed by anti-abortion fanatics as “partial -birth 
abortion.” So poorly written are these laws, so clear was it 
to those five hypocritical judges that the language of these 
laws bans all abortions, that they had to issue “precau- 
tionary” injunctions to keep them from being used to out- 
law every abortion procedure no 
matter when given. Catherine 
Weiss, the director of the ACLU, 
called the ruling— which calls for life in prison for a doctor 
performing such an abortion even if it is to save a woman’s 
life — "heartbreaking.” 

The profound setbacks to women’s right to control our 
own bodies was the subject of a News and Letters 
Committees meeting we had in Memphis last months. 
There a worker in a clinic that provides abortions said, “ 
Our laboratory, in a little town in Illinois, West Frankfort, 
was completely bombarded by protesters. They got the 
landlord to kick the laboratory out and the woman who 
ran the lab had to flee for her life. They picketed her front 
lawn and where her 80-year-old parents live. She left in 
fear of her life and she’s still in hiding. That is very scary.” 

The clinic director said, “It feels like violence is- moving 
in this direction. A guy was caught in Illinois, and in his 
car he had several explosive devices and different kinds of 
weapons and a list of clinics in Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. This lab serviced 17 to 20 different clinics 
around the country. Now it’s closed. We know a lot of 
young women today who were not around prior to 1973 

Thoughts of a lesbian 
feminist from Belgrade 

Editor’s note: This is excerpted from a text written by 
Lepa Mladjenovic for the conference on women in war 
held in South Africa during June 20-22, 1999. 

I am a feminist of the region of ex- Yugoslavia where 
war started in 1991. 1 live in a state, Serbia, whose gov- 
ernment has caused four wars in this one region 
(Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and last year, 
Kosovo). I" want to formulate a few short notes on my last 
nine years of anti-war activism as a member of Women in 
Black Against War in Belgrade, and as a feminist coun- 
selor of women who have survived war and male violence. 

The war in ex-Yugoslavia is not due to the hatred that 
each person has for the other, but to a hate constructed by 
the state. The notions of nationalism and of racism are 
constructions. It is racism that constructs the race, just 
as hatred against women fabricates the inferiority of 
women, and hatred against ethnic difference forms 
nationalism. 

In my case this means that 20 years ago, in the time of 
ex- Yugoslavia, I had chosen to declare my nationality as 
Yugoslavian. About 8% of us had then opted for this polit- 
ical and artificial national identity. It was said at that 
time that ex-Yugoslavia comprised 22 ethnic communi- 
ties and ‘Yugoslavian” was not one of them, that it was 
the name of the state in which the 22 ethnic communities 
lived. After the army declared war in 1991, under order of 
the Serbs, and Yugoslavia was broken into six states, I 
was forced to take the Serbian national identity. “Your 
name is Serbian, therefore so is your nationality,” that is 
what I was told. I refuse this argument at a political level. 
I am a lesbian and feminist from Belgrade. 

Some of us survived 77 days of NATO bombardment. 
At the same time, martial law was declared and a state 
project of ethnic cleansing of Kosovar Albanians was set 
in motion, inside the same state and during the bom- 
bardments. I asked myself the following questions: How 
to resist the role of victim when fear is a constant feeling, 
daily, coming from other women, from the noise of the 
bombs, the news put out by the state, the darkness of the 
streets.. .How to overcome this fear which pushes me to 
erase the Other from my mind, who nonetheless suffers 
also? ...Wasn’t the Serbian state using the bombardments 
in a way to make me think that I am even more a victim 
than others? Why? To continue its projects of ethnic 
cleansing and killing? Am I victim or accomplice? 

Only some among us, feminists of Belgrade, ask our- 
selves how to resist this feeling of guilt, knowing that the 
Serbian regime, in the name of the citizens of Serbia and 
therefore in my name, are pursuing certain of our fellow 
citizens whose names sound different (they are. 
Albanian). 

Women constantly bring me testimonies of how horri- 
ble were the NATO bombings, which is undeniable, but 
these women never speeds of the privilege they have of not 
being objects of ethnic cleansing since 1991. 

in the Autonomous Women’s Center against sexual vio- 
lence, where I work as a counselor, we try therefore to 
develop a feminist politics which would permit us to take 
care of ourselves as well as of others. During these 77 
days, we did not stop calling women, asking them, “Are 
you all right?”, women with Serbian names, women with 
Albanian names. After these 77 days of bombardments, 
activists from our center went out to visit Albanian and 
Serbian refugees. At this moment we are collecting all 
these testimonies from women of different social, ethnic 
and warring milieux, which we will publish as a book. For 
some of us, working to bring equal rights to everyone, try- 
ing as a consequence to overcome concepts of minority 
and of Other, signifies taking as much care of ourselves as 
of others. 
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setbacks to abortion rights 


when abortion was illegal, and don’t know what the fight 
is about. They take Roe vs. Wade for granted. I tell myself 
if they overturn it women will revolt. But I don’t believe it 
deep inside. They’ve been told for 20 years it’s murder, 
murder, murder.” 

This was the mood at the News and Letters Committees 
meeting held on “Abortion: Propaganda vs. Reality.” Three 
speakers went over the dreary, and by now well-known, 
statistics on abortion rights: 71 anti-choice laws enacted in 
1995; 70% of Governors signed or indicat- 
ed their willingness to sign anti-choice 
bills; 38 states enacted parental consent or 
notice requirements for minors seeking 
abortions; 84% of counties in the U.S. have no abortion 
provider. 

lb me, the most terrifying statistic is that only 51% of 
beginning college students think abortion should be legal, 
a 14% decline since 1990. And 53% of women favor severe- 
ly restricting or banning abortion outright, a jump of 8% in 
two years. These statistics show that, despite the huge 
number of women who have had abortions in the U.S., 
we’re losing the fight for women’s minds. Part of the blame 
for that can be laid at the door of the Left, which seems to 
have abandoned the struggle for abortion rights. Further 
examples of the Left’s abandonment of women’s issues are 
seen right here in Memphis. At demonstrations denounc- 
ing the death penalty, signs equating the anti-abortion 
position to being anti-death penalty were displayed. 

What needs to be understood is that taking away 
women’s right to abortion is only the tip of the iceberg. 
Here is what else is happening to poor and minority 
women’s bodily integrity. 

• Norplant, the contraceptive placed in a woman’s arm 
that lasts for six months, is being pushed on teenage Black 
women— implanted without adequate warnings of side 
effects— and it does nothing to protect them from sexually 
transmitted diseases like AIDS. A judge in California 
required a woman to be implanted- with Norplant as a con- 
dition of parole. 

• The “morning after” pill is one of the medical world’s 
best kept secrets. Wal-Mart refused to sell it at its 2,428 
pharmacies until bad publicity forced them to. 

• Women, most of them Black, who came for prenatal 
care to the Medical University of South Carolina’s clinic, . 


were tested for drug use without their knowledge and had 
their “confidential” medical records turned over to police, 
who then threatened the women with jail, 

• Also in South Carolina, a 27-year-old woman whose 
38-week-old fetus died, was Charged with killing her 
“unborn child” because . she had smoked cocaine; and 
another woman was sentenced to eight years in prison for 
neglect after she gave birth to a baby whose blood had 
traces of cocaine in it. 

• Officials in Chippewa County, Wis., are threatening 
to place a pregnant woman in custody because her blood 
alcohol level was over the state limit. 

Our right to abortion is never separated from what it 
flows from: that all human beings must have control over 
our own bodies for freedom to be a reality. We fool our- 
selves if we think we will ever get to that place without a 
total reorganization of society. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Amid the burgeoning AIDS epidemic throughout 
Africa, women volunteers in Zambia are fighting a mon- 
umental battle to save the orphaned street children. 
Kwasha Mukwenu was founded in 1991 by 120 women 
volunteers— many of whom have since died of AIDS. In 
Zambia’s capital of Lusaka alone, 24 women work six 
days a week, two shifts a day, to provide free meals, 
school fees and clothing to some of the country’s more 
than 90,000 street children orphaned by AIDS. “We 
know many of these children,” said the group’s head, 
Elizabeth Mwewa Ngoma, “and we keep this center 
going because someday .our own children may need its 
services.” * * * 

U.S. federal lawmakers, working in October on a com- 
promise version of a wide-ranging congressional law, 
dumped the provision that would have expanded the 
definition of federal hate crimes to include those based 
on gender, sexual orientation or disability. “That was 
one elephant too much for this boa constrictor,” quipped 
one of the majority Republican senators who had domi- 
nated this bill-writing process. 


Emergence of global queer movements 


The Left has not always recognized the revolutionary 
character of sexuality, and, indeed, has often condemned 
movements for sexual freedom. But the persistence of 
queer mass movements over the last 30 years, and their 
development within the space opened by revolutionary 
thought, demands recognition, not indifference. 

A new book, The Global Emergence of Gay and Lesbian 
Politics: National Imprints of a Worldwide Movement (edit- 
ed by Barry D. Adam, Jan Willem Duyvendak, and Andre 
Krouwel, Temple University Press, 1999), profiles move- 
ments in 16 countries. Each chapter gives a history of the 
movement’s development, including a description of les- 
bian and gay organiza- 
tions. As with any col- 
lection, the articles are 
of uneven quality, and 
the editors have a pon- 
derous style of present- 
ing social movement 
theory. 

Fortunately, this does 
not debilitate the book. 

The highlights are found 
in the voices of the queer 
movements, their histo- 
ry, organizing, and theo- 
rizing. Common themes 
across countries emerge, 
revealing shared strug- 
gles with women’s liber- 
ation. 

Queer movements 
have been at their most revolutionary in situations where 
traditionalism has not only been discredited, but where 
sanctioned forms like the family and religion are known to 
be collaborators with capitalism and militarism. For 
instance, the fall of the military dictatorship in Argentina 
created a “thirst for new understanding” that allowed for 
an opening to lesbian and gay activism and thought (112). 

A similar dynamic is at work in a chapter on Spain, 
aptly entitled “Passion for Life,” co-written by Ricardo 
Llamas and Fefa Vila. It starts with the insight that les- 
bian and gay movements are about self-creation and self- 
development: “In the struggles of lesbian and gay move- 
ments, ‘speaking out has a special relevance as the sole act 
that allows new social subjects to construct their own his- 
tory, their own identity... to distance themselves gradually 
from the identity that has been created by the ‘other’ 
through denial, pathologization and prohibition, and, more 
recently, assimilation and normalization” (214). 

They show how sexuality focused explicitly on creating 
new “social and political relations.” Crucially, this develop- 
ment occurred when the onus of Franco’s fascism was lift- 
ed. Queers were, from the start, internal to revolutionary 
movements, where their nascent organizations “forged 
links with the -struggle for national liberation and inde- 
pendence” in the Basque region and Catalonia (219). 

Similar links between lesbian and gay movements and 
the Parti Quebecois (14), and the well-known example of 
queer participation in the ANC-led anti-apartheid strug- 
gles in South Africa (272), demonstrate that there is no 
inherent contradiction between national freedom struggles 



and the queer dimension. But many of the same problems 
that exist for women’s liberation under narrow national- 
ism reappear in relation to issues of sexuality. 

When nationalist movements stress family, tradition, 
and cultural purity, they “create a social and political 
atmosphere in which all deviance is rejected as treason” 
(362). President Mugabe of Zimbabwe “urged churches and 
others to ensure that society not be distracted from tradi- 
tional values” by gay men and lesbians (278). Paramilitary 
forces in Argentina and Brazil vowed to “finish off’ the 
homosexuals (112), and to “clean up” what they deemed 
“immoralbehavior” (100): many leaders of gay groups were 

threatened, “disap- 
peared”’ and murdered. 
Furthermore, such 
. reactionary nationalism 
prefers women barefoot, 
pregnant, and always 
heterosexual. This is cer- 
tainly one of the “pitfalls 
of national conscious- 
ness” of which Frantz 
Fanon warned when he 
wrote “(t)he struggle for 
freedom does not give 
back to the national cul- 
ture its former value and 
"§ shape.” 

-§f It raises .a pre-emi- 
® nently Marxist- 

I Humanist question: 

“What happens after the 
revolution?” The question of women’s liberation cannot 
wait, until “after.” Consider a 1960s Black woman’s fear 
that “when it comes time ‘to put down my gun’ that I won’t 
have a broom shoved in my hands, as so many of my 
Cuban sisters have” ( Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 101). 

The question of “What happens after?”can no more be 
delayed for queers than for any other group. Scapegoating 
of lesbian and gay people has emerged in the wake of 
incomplete liberation struggles in Zimbabwe and Namibia, 
where, rather than address basic human needs, the gov- 
ernments attack queers as enemies of the revolution: 
Hadino Hishongwa, a deputy minister, declared that 
“Homosexuality was alien to Namibian society, and.. .he did 
not take up arms to fight for an immoral society” (283). 

The response to such anti-human hatred radiates from 
the struggles of queers and women who are creating new 
forms of human relating. The feminist organization, Sister 
Namibia, “committed to the elimination of gender oppres- 
sion, racism, and homophobia” championed ‘lesbianism 
and homosexuality (as).. .life-enhancing” (283). In one of 
their first public marches, Brazilian queers (who had first 
“come out” by marching with striking workers), chanted, 
“Down with repression, more love and more desire” (92- 
93). The Basque lesbians who wrote “we want to change 
social organization...to bring new elements to our way of 
understanding the world” are the “unquestionable agents 
of social change” who are “generating and propelling this 
process (and) building the future” (222, 236). 

—Jennifer Pen 
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Overnite strike spreads nationwide walkouts over Ford racism 

■ T" mi ii * »i i i -n l 


Memphis, Tenn. — The reason people went out on 
strike against Overnite Transportation is unfair labor 
practices. Everybody’s treated differently. Money is not the 
issue. It’s decent wages today, but you can get fired tomor- 
row for something they make up. 

When I go to work I can’t say when I will get off. They 
do that because they want to have control over you: “We 
tell you when to come to work. We tell you went to leave.” 
They often take our time cards out of the rack, so we can’t 
get to them. In this “right-to-work” state, they discriminate 
against the union workers. 

We cannot even bid on a shift we want. You’ve got 
someone who’s been there three years and they 

One-way partnership 

Los Angeles — What SEIITs “strategic partnership” 
with Kaiser HMO management, promoted by now-AFL- 
CIO President Sweeney, does in practice is make the 
work harder. The partnership is about cutting to the 
bone by making people take on new jobs. When they 
learn something new, it is always a fight to get them 
their correct pay. 

Taking retinal photos for diabetics is a technician’s 
job. Now clinical assistants do it without the $3 an hour 
higher pay Clinical assistants never did invasive proce- 
dures. Now we are given a three-day class on injections 
and signed off by an RN. What happens is a constant 
process of de-skilling or up-skilling without an increase 
in pay LVNs are laid off and jobs reposted as clinical 
assistants for $3 less an hour. Some LVNs are then 
brought back as clinical assistants! 

This is not just about money but the quality of care. 

— SEIU Local 399 clinical assistant 

Reviving union democracy 

Los Angeles — Rank-and-file trade unionists from 
throughout the country met Oct. 9-11 to debate how to 
build a democratic trade union movement and fight labor- 
management collaboration deals of the AFL-CIO. 
Conference participants demonstrated against a local 
appearance by AFL-CIO President Sweeney and the AFL- 
CIO Convention itself that anointed A1 Gore as the labor 
bureaucracy’s presidential candidate. 

Much of the conference focused on the need for 
simple democratic principles within unions— like 
“one person, one vote” on all officials, contracts and 
political funds as well as an end to trusteeships that 
allow the International to stop rank-and-file initia- 
tives in the locals. As one Filipino worker from the 
San Francisco Bay Area put it, “Trusteeships are 
like martial law.” 

For example, the Carpenters International is trying to 
expel John Reinmann, an organizer of the recent San 
Francisco wildcat strike which demanded that rank-and- 
file carpenters regain their right to vote in light of a sweet- 
heart contract shoved down their throats. A piledriver 
whose local is fighting trusteeship by the Carpenters said, 
“A Khadafy, a Stalin or a Milosevic would have no prob- 
lems living with the constitution and bylaws of my union.” 

Another dimension of the conference came from 
the Los Angeles Multiracial Alliance where Latino 
workers were very vocal about how racism under- 
mines labor unity. There was also a workshop on the 
growing union-sanctioned use of prison labor used 
to do jobs reserved for union workers. 

Kaiser HMO workers’ discussion of Sweeney’s top-down 
labor-management partnership in their workplace showed 
me that democracy has to be more than the voting booth 
and rank-and-file takeover of union structures. Marxist- 
Humanists raised the need for a deeper concept of democ- 
racy based on our everyday activity on the shop floor. 

We traced the successful struggle of the autonomous 
nurses of the CNA seeking to control their own work, the 
quality of care they give. (See “Concrete vs. abstract labor 
in health care,” October N&L) Central to their victories is 
an uncompromising embrace of the right to strike. That’s 
what the AFL-CIO traded away in company-sponsored 
partnership meetings. — Htun Lin 


'O 

Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

It is not science, or industry, or machines or bombs 
which should be the goal of society. It is not material 
things, possessions, commodities that are the measure of 
society, but instead the power of human beings to create, to 
be whole, to have both mental and muscle power, to both 
think and act— in other words, to be total. 

The capitalists see working people as commodities when 
they buy us for a day’s work. The system turns us into a 
pair of shoes, a pair of pants, a car or something to eat. All 
of this is produced by workers’ labor and when finished 
belongs to the capitalist, who hasn’t done anything. 

The worker who is still working sees his payday as a 
shower of rain on a very hot day, but for the worker this rain 
is really his own sweat. In fact, all of society is built by the 
sweat of the worker. That is why if this system is ever to be 
done away with, it will have to be the workers who do it. 

Many of the groups on the Left have the same ideas as 
the capitalist— to do the thinking for the workers, while 
the workers do the work. Those kinds of ideas don’t change 
anything. To change this system working people have to be 
the ones to do away with it, with their minds and muscle, 
and replace it with a system where “Human Power is its 
own end.” 


work Monday through Friday, and Fve been there 14 
years and I have to work weekends. 

They want to rush you when you’re working, but if you 
make a mistake they discipline you. We were told if we go 
on strike our insurance is canceled. But they’re still taking 
it out of our check. That’s Overnite. 

This strike is stopping freight. Sometimes they send out 
a whole line of trucks to make you think they’re doing busi- 
ness; that’s just a psychological thing. Some of them just 
run empty. There’s not much going on in the terminal. We 
know that from an inside source. 

We’ll follow a truck to a destination, talk to the customer 
and explain that we’re on strike. We’ll ask if they’ll sign a 
paper allowing us to be in front of their business. If they 
don’t, we’ll picket that business until that truck leaves. It’s 
pretty effective. 

We want the customers to know what we’re up against 
and the kind of inexperienced people who are handling 
their freight. I followed a guy this morning over to 
Jonesboro, Ark. He was so lost he was driving out into 
fields. 

We followed a truck to Osceola, Ark. The police 
claimed we could not be there and we were going to 
be arrested. The union lawyers got in contact with 
the police to explain the federal law to them and 
told them that we can be in front of that business, 
and we will be back. 

The other Teamsters lines, the freight haulers and UPS, 
have really been showing support. They’ve been donating 
money for food and drinks for us on the picket line. Many 
come out and walk with us. We’re all together in this. 
Labor is people working together for the common interest. 
We all work for a living, and if we stick together we protect 
each other. When a lot of people stand up together it gets 
things done. I really appreciate seeing people come out who 
I don’t even know, sticking up for me. It makes me feel good 
that these people are worried about me and my family and 
conditions I have to work under. If they ever need us, well 
be there for them. — Striking Overnite workers 

Cook County RNs picket 



Chicago— Registered nurses demonstrated in front of 
Cook County Hospital Oct 12 to demand a new contract. 
Their main concern has been hospital staffing practices 
which could harm patients under the care of RNs. The 
Cook County Commissioners have tried to implement 
policies like “floating” or temporarily transferring nurses 
between units such as Emergency, AIDS, Intensive Care, 
and Obstetrics without regard to RNs' training or experi- 
ence; increasing the ratio of RNs to patients, and tacking 
on unpaid hours to their shifts, sometimes lasting over 
12 hours. The RNs, members of the Illinois Nurses 
Association, have been without a contract since last 
year while fighting over these issues. 

“We want to work, but we want to work under quality 
conditions,” stated one RN from Obstetrics. “We want 
staffing ratios that are workable. Why not have a say in 
what the ratios will be? If I have one patient, I can be a 
good nurse and do everything I’m supposed to do. Why 
do we always have to be defined by conditions that are 
around us? Why not let us define ourselves?” — J.O. 


London — The multi-racial workforce at Ford 
Dagenham paint, trim and assembly, and engine plants 
have staged unofficial walkouts involving up to 1,000 
workers against management racism. This is in fact the 
first major multi-racial strike against racism in Britain. 
The walkout followed exposure of serious acts of race dis- 
crimination at an employment tribunal hearing and of an 
assault on an Asian shop steward involving a company 
foreman. ' 

Racial discrimination and bullying generally are now 
major issues for Ford’s 29,000 production workforce in 
Britain, and current attempts by Transport and General 
Workers Union leader Bill Morris to get strike ballots on 
this issue called off may not succeed. Ford’s global presi- 
dent, Jac Nasser, flew to Essex to put together a “social 
partnership” deal with union leaders to set up joint equal 
opportunities committees in all Ford plants in Britain, but 
workers are yet to be convinced by this move. 

Plant management has been deliberately sitting on 
hundreds of union grievances over racism that are in the 
pipeline. In some jobs, such as the truck fleet, employment 
of ethnic minorities is just 2% compared with an average 
of 45% in the plants. In 1995 the company had to apolo- 
gize for producing a sales brochure in which the faces of 
Black workers were wiped and replaced with whites. 

In pay talks in Britain, there is a ballot coming up on 
the company’s offer of a measly 2% pay rise with strings 
attached on use of temps, weekend working at weekday 
rates. With the racism issue unresolved and Ford bosses 
worried about overcapacity in the world auto market 
putting on the pressure for more “productivity” by any 
means they can get away with, strike action is likely. 

—Dave Black 

Basic Vegetables strike 

King City, Cal. — The 750 workers at the Basic 
Vegetables plant here have been on strike since July 7 and 
desperately need your help. Just like the movement to save 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, this struggle of mostly Latino workers 
is ignored— or even slandered— by the mainstream press. 

This is a dehydration plant where garlic and onions are 
cooked and ground up for big companies like Kraft. At one 
point Basic had 25% of the world market, but that has 
dwindled. Now the company wants to drive the $ll-to-$12- 
an-hour starting wages down to $7, contract out some of 
these Teamster jobs, and move more of its production out 
of the country. 

They’ve taken a very hard line with the union from the 
beginning. The result has been that now, three months into 
it, there is a great deal of hardship on the part of the work- 
ers, and very little mobilization has developed to support 
the fight. 

One worker said, “A couple dozen have turned the wrong 
way and gone back in because they don’t know how else 
they can feed their children. We just feel like there are so 
many forces against us. The King City police are very bel- 
ligerent and the media accuse us of vandalism and staging 
bomb threats. We’re called wetbacks again, which is ironic 
because the company is the one hiring those without 
papers to break the strike.” 

One Teamster organizer told me, “King City might as 
well be on another planet; most people don’t even stop near 
here unless the highway patrol is pulling them over. The 
company feels it can take advantage of this isolation to 
break us. They’ve really got their boot on our throat, but if 
every one of your readers could send even just a few dollars 
to the relief fund, we might help these workers through the 
winter without losing this.” Send contributions, no matter 
how small, to: Basic Strikers Relief Fund, 207 N. Sanborn 
Rd., Salinas, CA 93905 —Mitch Weerth 


Kosova miners demand return to Trepca 


Trepca, Kosova— The biggest company in Kosova is 
the Trepca company based upon the rich mineral mines in 
Kosova. Under the constitution of ex- Yugoslavia this com- 
pany was social property; it belonged to its workers. 
However, all Albanian employees were locked out of their 
jobs in 1990. 

Throughout these last years our trade union has tried to 
protect miners’ property and assert the right of miners to 
return to work. For several years this protest was directed 
at the Milosevic regime. Now we have a new problem: 
French KFOR (Kosova Force) troops have occupied our 
mines and metal processing plants and refuse to allow us 
access. 

Over these years the miners have lost everything 
that we have created by our work. Our f amili es now 
have nothing. In the last year 33 members of our 
union have been killed, 11 are missing and many of 
our houses are destroyed. 

We were hopeful that after the war, with the end of the 
violence organized by Milosevic, we would be able to retake 
control of our mines and factories, which are our property, 
and resume work. We have drawn up plans to resume pro- 
duction, including drawing up a budget to obtain necessary 
machinery, but unfortunately the international communi- 
ty does not seem to recognize our rights and is treating us 
as tenants in our own property. Even though we have pre- 
pared our plan to restart production, which would benefit 
the whole Kosova community, especially the miners, we 
are prevented by French KFOR froops from entering the 
mine, even to try to ensure that flooding does not occur. 

We have held meetings with KFOR and UNMIK 
(United Nations Mission in Kosova) but we cannot get any 
agreement from them. Therefore on July 27 we held a 
demonstration outside the mine with the slogan, “Allow 
us to work and live from our jobs.” We are not lazy and do 


not want to depend upon outside aid. The mines are our 
property. 

Despite our protests we remain locked out. So we 
want to step up our protests and for this we need 
international support and solidarity. We are plan- 
ning more protests marches and if we are not suc- 
cessful we are prepared, eventually, to start a 
hunger strike outside the mine gates. 

Our campaign to demand the rights of miners and other 
workers is not just for Albanians but for all Trepca employ- 
ees with the exception of those who have committed war 
crimes. 

Because all communications in Kosova are damaged we 
ask you to contact our friends in UK at fax 44 (0)161 226 
0404, or email work2@workersaid.org 

If you can help us financially please send donations to 
Durham National Union of Mineworkers, PO Box 6, The 
Miners Hall, Durham. DH1 4BB, UK. For details of inter- . 
national bank transfer fax 44 (0)191 2330578. 

— Xhafer Nuli 
President of Miners Trade Union 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


50 years after the revolution 

Mao, Hegel, and dialectics in China 


Editor’s Note 

The 50th anniversary of the foundations of the 
People’s Republic of China is the occasion of our pub- 
lishing the following 1957 letter to a comrade by Raya 
Dunayevskaya on the significance of Mao Zedong and 
his Feb. 27, 1957 speech “On the Correct Handling of 
Contradictions Among the People.” Written from the 
vantage point of the dialectical categories of Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Mind, this early philosophic cri- 
tique of Mao would later be developed by 
Dunayevskaya in her works, Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution. (See the ad-educa- 
tional on this page for these and other writings on 
Mao and China by Dunayevskaya.) The original let- 
ter can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 12179-12181. The footnotes have been 
supplied by the editor. 


June 23, 1957 

Dear Olga: 

As I was reading Mao’s “revelations” on how contra- 
dictions continue to exist under “the people’s republic” 
with even “people” redefined, I remembered Leontiev 
with his admission that value still operated in Russia, 
with even “Chapter I” of Capital redefined as something 
of the “past.” 1 But while it is true that Mao does with the 
philosophical concept of contradiction the same thing 
that Leontiev did with the economic concept of value— 
somewhere in a footnote in Volume I Marx laughs at the 
bourgeois philosopher for understanding every sort of 
senseless contradiction but being a stranger to the 
Hegelian contradiction which is the source of all dialec- 
tic— this is 1957, not 1943, and it is China, not Russia. 2 
What is new in the date and the country is what we have 
to grapple with. In 1943 Russia was about to win a war 
and was telling its workers there will be no difference in 
their conditions of labor. In 1957 the whole world, even 
the dominant rulers who are aiming for war if that is 
what is needed for world mastery, are scared senseless 
that they might all be blown off the earth. In a way it 
bears a parallel to the rise of Nazism when the depres- 
sion so shook up the world and the workers were in such 
violent revolt that even fascism had to call itself 
National Socialism. 

Moreover state capitalism in an industrial country is, 
one thing and something else again in so vast an under- 
developed country as China— Mao says five million of its 
six million population is peasant! They must still talk 
about their bowl of rice and ask the bourgeois intellectu- 
al’s collaboration, something like some of the Czarist offi- 
cers who were given a place under political leadership of 
the CP [Communist Party] in Russia in those bitter com- 
munist war years. 

Philosophically it is a very great advance indeed for a 
Mao to put contradiction, even though he makes it mean- 


1. Dunayevskaya is referring to the Russian economist, L.A. 
Leontiev, editor of Under the Banner of Marxism, and the 
journal’s 1943 article “Some Questions of Teaching Political 
Economy,” translated from the Russian by Dunayevskaya. 
With the reversal on the law of value, Leontiev went on to 
propose beginning the teaching of Marx’s Capital by skipping 
Chapter 1 on Commodities. Her translation and rejoinder to 
the article can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, 192 and 209, respectively. Also see The Marxist- 
Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism, pp. 83-87. 

2. Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, trans., Ben Fowkes (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1977), p. 744. 

Selected Writings of Raya 
Dunayevskaya on Mao & China 

In 1 975, while Mao was still alive and a new Constitution was being proposed, 
Raya Dunayevskaya posed the question of “Maoism Without Mao.” Nearly 40 
years since the first publication of Marxism and Freedom, a wealth of research 
and analysis has been available to News & Letters readers. To understand the 
meaning of Mao, 50 years after the Chinese Communist Party came to power, 
we call your attention to: 


Marxism and Freedom: Chapter 17, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung" (1964) 
and Chapter 18 on “Cultural Revolution or Maoist Reaction” (1971) (Chapter 
17 available in Chinese.) 


Philosophy and Revolution-. Chapter 5 on “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” 
including an analysis of the Beijing-Jakarta axis. 


New Essays (1977): Essay on “Post-Mao China: What Now?" 


Sexism, Politics and Revolution (1977): Includes both “Chiang Ch'ing, Hua 
Kuo-feng in post-Mao China” and “Alienation and Revolution,” an interview 
with a Hong Kong refugee as the Cultural Revolution erupted. 


Mao’s China and the “Proletarian Cultural Revolution, ” written for New 
Politics, Spring 1968, and as chapter in The Revolution is Dead, Long Live the 
Revolution. 


Political-Philosophic Letters: Includes “Mao’s Last Hurrah” (Feb. 27, 1976) 
and “Post : Mao China: What is Mao's Legacy?" (Nov. 17, 1976). 


All writings are available from 

News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, Rm. 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605 


ingless by his application to all so it applies to none, in 
the center of his speech. Grace Lee Boggs didn’t go 
beyond that in her philosophic section— neither in 
“Dialectics and the Fate of Humanity” in 1947 when rev- 
olution was in the air, nor in 1950 when Hegel got put 
into our thesis only to have him equivalent to develop- 
ment through contradiction while the age of absolutes 
remained an abstraction. 3 

[T]he new article in the Russian journal of philosophy 
suddenly took issue with Hegel and claimed Marx con- 
sidered the unity of 
opposites as “greater 
than negativity,” deny- 
ing the Hegelian nega- 
tion of the negation as 
central to Marx 4 - I 
said then, wasn’t it 
peculiar that they all 
bandy about unity of 
opposites so freely just 
in order to evade the 
resolution of the con- 
tradiction and face the 
Absolute Idea. Mao 
now says Lenin said 
some marvelous things 
on contradictions. It 
only goes to prove that 
what was central for 
Lenin in 1915 is not 
for us for today, except 
as methodology. 3 
Nothing, absolutely 
nothing short of 
Absolute Idea are the 
Communists afraid of 
any more. How we 
have them beat now! 

If you will bear with me, we will, before we reach Mao 
and the special place Hegel assigned to him in the Spirit 
in Self-Estrangement, go through the previous stages of 
alienation: 6 

1) In Self-Consciousness, the Unhappy Consciousness 
or Alienated Soul arises as “a personality confined with- 
in its narrow self and its petty activity, a personality 
brooding over itself, as unfortunate as it is pitiably des- 
titute.” 7 Hegel continues on the very next page, 
“Through these moments— the negative abandonment 
first of its own right and power of decision, then of its 
(property and enjoyment, and finally the positive moment 
of carrying on what it does not understand— it deprives 
itself, completely and in truth, of the consciousness of 
inner and outer freedom, or reality in the sense of its 
own existence for itself.” 8 I have brought this down in a 
footnote in the book to a description of the ex-radicals 
who can find no place for themselves either in or outside 
of the bourgeois fold and end up on the green couch. 9 You 
can put in characters you yourself know and get your 
own illumination. 

2) In Reason alienation takes the form of “The Law of 
the Heart and the Frenzy of Self-Conceit”: “The heart- 
throb for the welfare of mankind passes therefore into 
the rage of frantic self-conceit, into the fury of conscious- 
ness to preserve itself from destruction; and to do so by 
casting out of its life the perversion which it really is, 
and by straining to regard and to express that perver- 
sion as something else.” 10 If not [C.L.R. James] then 
any fainthearted Marxist or labor bureaucrat will do, 
including Khrushchev. 

3) But Mao doesn’t appear till “Spirit in Self- 
Estrangement— the Discipline of Culture” which “con- 
structs not merely one world, but a twofold world, divid- 
ed and self-opposed.” 11 And just look how Hegel follows 
Mao through with his discovery of contradiction so long 
as there is “unity”: “The equilibrium of the whole is not 
the unity which abides by itself, nor its inwardly secured 
tranquillity, but rests on the estrangement of its oppo- 
site. The whole is, therefore, like each single moment, a 
self-estranged reality.” 12 And two pages further on Hegel 
continues: “The sphere of spirits at this stage break up 
into two regions. The one is the actual world, that of self- 
estrangement, the other is that which spirit constructs 
for itself in the ether of pure consciousness, raising itself 
above the first. This second world, being constructed in 
opposition and contrast to that estrangement, is just on 


3. This refers to the 1947 essay by C.L.R. James, “Dialectical 
Materialism and the Fate of Humanity,” and the Johnson- 
Forest Tendency’s 1950 thesis. State Capitalism and World 
Revolution. Grace Lee Boggs wrote the final chapter of the 
latter. 

4. The book Dunayevskaya is referring to is Marxism and 
Freedom, first published in 1958; the Russian journal article 
appeared in a 1955 issue of the Russian philosophy journal, 
Questions of Philosophy. For Dunayevskaya’s critique of the 
Russian attack on Hegel’s concept of dialectical negativity, see 
Marxism and Freedom, pp. 39-40. 

5. This refers to Lenin’s World War I Philosophic Notebooks on 
Hegel’s Science of Logic. 

6. “Spirit in Self-Estrangement” and the following concepts 
that Dunayevskaya discusses are principal categories of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind. 

7. G.W.F. Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, trans., J.B. Baillie 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1931), p. 264. 

8. Ibid., pp. 265-66. 

9. See Marxism and Freedom, j>. 347-48, note 11. 

10. Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, p. 397. 

11 Ibid., p. 510. 

12. Ibid., p. 511. 


that account not free from it....” 13 

That is what Mao is blind to— he thinks he can con- 
struct two opposite worlds, and as soon as he assures it 
“100 flowers can bloom,” even if he does deny any flower 
the right to be a second party, which is “bourgeois,” 
thereupon he has assured his poverty-stricken land 
“unity.” Marx, in his “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” 
where he speaks of how many fields of exploration lay 
hidden in Hegel if only critically understood, points pre- 
cisely to this spot which Hegel calls “The Noble Type of 

Consciousness,” 14 [A]t 
another place [Hegel 
says], “This type of 
mind is the heroism of 
service” and, finally 
“Such a type is the 
haughty vassal; he is 
active in the interests 
of the state-power”: 
“This estrangement, 
however, takes place in 
Language, in words 
alone, and language 
assumes here its pecu- 
liar role.... [I]t is the 
power of utterance qua 
utterance which, just 
in speaking, performs 
what has to be per- 
formed.... Speech, how- 
ever, contains this ego 
in its purity; it alone 
expresses I, I itself.” 15 

It is equivalent, in 
economic terms, to the 
Fetishism of 

Commodities which 
kept even classical political economy, which had discov- 
ered labor as the source of value, its prisoner. 
Throughout that remarkable first chapter in Capital 
Marx keeps talking of the perverse relationship under 
capitalism where dead labor dominates living labor. In 
Hegel “this entire sphere of perversion” of the spirit in 
self-estrangement ends with: “This type of spiritual life 
is the absolute and universal inversion of reality and 
thought, their entire estrangement the one from the 
other; it is pure culture. What is found out in this sphere 
is that neither the concrete realities, state-power and 
wealth, nor their determinate conceptions, good and bad, 
nor the consciousness of good and bad (the consciousness 
that is noble and the consciousness that is base) possess 
real truth; it is found that all these moments are invert- 
ed and transmuted the one into the other, and each is the 
opposite of itself.” 16 

That opposite Mao did not grasp, nor could he, since 
this state he is leader of has its own dialectic of develop- 
ment, irrespective of the noble consciousness of its 
leader. Just as every single thing has its own dialectic of 
development, so the various stages of alienation go 
through their transformations. Or rather vice versa 
since “the moving and creating principle” (to use Marx’s 
expression for the principle of negativity) is this very 
negativity. Neither Khrushchev nor Mao can escape this, 
but thait each has tried a different aspect of it because of 
the compulsion from the objective movement and the 
subjective aspirations of their working people denotes 
the true absolute of our age, the counterrevolution in the 
very innards of revolution and (and that is the vision) 
the revolution in the innards of their counterrevolution- 
ary states. Wait till the book [. Marxism and Freedom ] 
appears and we go to battle. 


13. Ibid,, p. 513. 

14. In the “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” in his Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx wrote that “The 
Phenomenology is, therefore, the hidden, still unclear even to 
itself, arid mystifying critical philosophy. However, to the extent 
that it bolds fast the alienation of Man— even if Man appears 
only in the form of Spirit— to that extent all elements of criti- 
cism lie hidden in it and are often already prepared and worked 
out in a manner extending far beyond the Hegelian standpoint. 
The sections on “Unhappy Consciousness,’ the ‘Honorable 
Consciousness,’ the fight of the noble and downtrodden con- 
sciousness, etc., etc., contain the critical elements— although 
still in an alienated form— of whole spheres like Religion, the 
State, Civic Life, etc.” This is quoted from Dunayevskaya’s 
translation which appeared as an appendix to the original 1958 
edition of her Marxism and Freedom, p. 309. 

15. Hegel, Phenomenology, pp. 527, 528, 529-530. 

16. Ibidi., p. 541. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


The todayness o f Rosa Luxemburg 


Editor’s note: As we approach the end of 1999, the year 
in which we celebrate the life and thought of the revolu- 
tionary activist and thinker-, Rosa Luxemburg, on the 80th 
anniversary of her murder by the proto-fascist Freikorps, 
we print excerpts from talks by Paul LeBlanc and Olga 
Domanski given at a forum in Chicago celebrating her life 
and work. 

It is possible to characterize Rosa Luxemburg as one 
of the finest of the “post-Marx Marxists,” and at the 
same time one with a -lively sense of humor. She con- 
fessed to an intimate friend that “in theoretical work as 
in art, I value only the simple, the tranquil and the 
bold. That is why, for example, the famous first volume 
of Marx’s Capital, with its profuse rococo ornamenta- 
tion in the Hegelian style, now seems an abomination 
to me (for which, from the Party standpoint, [she joked] 
I must get 5 years’ hard labor and 10 years’ loss of civil 
rights....)” 

Yet this was someone for whom— despite her banter 
about Hegel— dialectical thinking came most naturally. 
Applying the dialectical approach to her economic stud- 
ies, Luxemburg understood capitalism as an expansive 
system driven by the dynamic of accumulation. Capital 
in the form of money is invested in capital in the form 
of raw materials and tools and labor-power, which is 
transformed— by the squeezing of actual labor out of 
the labor-power of the workers— into capital in the 
form of the commodities thereby produced, whose 
increased value is realized through the sale of the com- 
modities for more money than was originally invested, 
which is the increased capital out of which the capi- 
talist extracts his profits, only to be driven to invest 
more capital for the purpose of achieving ever greater 
capital accumulation. 

Luxemburg’s one-sided emphasis, in her economic 
analysis, on capitalist expansion into non-capitalist 
areas in no way obscured the inhumanity inherent in 
the global accumulation process. 

Since the German Social Democracy represented the 
best organized, most powerful, most influential compo- 
nent of the world socialist movement, Luxemburg’s 
comrades encouraged her to become part of it. Almost 
immediately she had an impact— infuriating the mod- 
erate right of the party, delighting the revolutionary 
Left, and making those in-between increasingly uneasy. 

In the German Social Democratic Party she 
and her revolutionary comrades found them- 
selves trapped in the left-wing of a bureaucra- 
tized mass party which, when World War I erupt- 
ed in 1914, supported the brutalizing imperialist 
war effort instead of organizing working-class 
resistance. More than this, its leaders looked 
with relief upon the imprisonment of Rosa 
Luxemburg for anti-War activity. In the after- 
math of the war, as the working-class radicaliza- 
tion foreseen by Luxemburg gathered momen- 
tum, the Social-Democratic bureaucracy was 
able to divert much of the proletarian militancy 
into “safe” channels. Luxemburg and the most 
committed revolutionaries were first blocked 
and then expelled, left without an adequate revo- 
lutionary instrument of their own. Amid the ris- 
ing proletarian ferment and counter-revolution- 
ary violence of late 1918 and early 1919, they were 
forced to begin rebuilding an organization. 

In 1917 Lenin and the Bolsheviks, thanks to the 
working-class and peasant upsurge in their own coun- 
try, and thanks also to years of serious organizational 
development had succeeded in establishing a revolu- 
tionary workers’ government in Russia and appealed 
for the spread of revolutions throughout Europe, but in 
highly industrialized Germany most of all. Increasing 
numbers of German workers and war-weary soldiers 
responded with enthusiasm Iso, for that matter, did 
Rosa Luxemburg who soon was released from prison). 
This coincided with the collapse of the German war 
effort, and the collapse of the monarchy. It seemed that 
Germany was on the verge of socialist revolution— but 
the only substantial organizational expression of social- 
ism in the country was the German Social Democratic 
Party which by now was in the hands of the worst of 
opportunistic bureaucrats who were far more hostile to 
working-class revolution than to their own landed aris- 
tocrats and big business interests. 

In order to win the radicalized masses to a genuine- 
ly revolutionary socialist alternative, Luxemburg and 
others formed the Spartakusbund— the Spartacus 
League (named after the leader of the great slave revolt 
that shook the Roman empire)— which was not strong 
enough to lead the workers to a revolutionary victory. 
In a very useful study entitled The Lost Revolution, 
Germany 1918 to 1923 , British socialist Chris Harman 
criticizes Luxemburg’s refusal, in the years before 
World War I, to bujld within the German Social 
Democracy something like an organized faction func- 
tioning— as he puts it— as “a disciplined body of adher- 
ents organized around [a revolutionary periodical], dis- 
cussing the interrelation between their theory and 
their practice, establishing criteria for membership.” 
Harman concludes: “Rosa Luxemburg was a great rev- 
olutionary. But there was to be a high price to pay for 
this failure to draw her followers together into a mini- 
mally cohesive force.” 

It is important not to underrate the 
Spartakusbund, which actually compares quite favor- 
ably— with a mass base and a daily newspaper— to all 
left-wing organizations in the United States today, and 
even to the more impressive Socialist Workers Party of 


Britain to which Harman belongs. Many so-called 
“mainstream” historians have traditionally been quite 
dismissive of the Spartakusbund, 
but William Pelz, an historian more to 
my liking, argues that “by war’s end, 

Spartakus had grown into an organi- 
zation of thousands with influence in 
numerous working class areas.” Since 
Pelz has inquired more carefully than 
most into the nature and dimensions 
of this movement that Luxemburg led, 
it is worth considering more of what 
he has to say in his fine study The 
Spartakusbund and the German 
Working Class Movement 1914-1919: 

Struggling underground, the 
Spartakusbund was able to grow, 
propagate its ideas and develop link- 
ages with like-minded revolutionary 
groups and individuals, based heavi- 
ly in urban industrial areas. Thus, 

Luxemburg, [Karl] Liebknecht and 
the other Spartakusbund leaders directed what was 
the heart of a growing revolutionary workers move- 
ment. Young, active and concentrated in the most 
modern vital sections of the economy, 
Spartakusbund members were to prove the revolu- 


tionary voice within the ideological vacuum [which 
the bureaucratized leadership of the German] Social 
Democracy labored to maintain. 

This suggests that if Luxemburg, 
Liebknecht and other key Spartakus 
leaders had not met their deaths in 
1919, then around them a p.owerful, 
self-confident, increasingly experi- 
enced leadership core would have 
crystallized to lead .a growing 
German Communist Party to victory 
in, say, 1920 or 1923, when genuine 
revolutionary possibilities emerged. 
This would have rescued the Russian 
Revolution from the isolation that 
would soon generate Stalinism, at the 
same time preventing the possibility 
of the rise of Hitlerism in Germany. 

From the standpoint of those deter- 
mined to preserve the old social order, 
Rosa Luxemburg could not be allowed 
to liae. But Luxemburg’s vibrant, pas- 
sionate life and intelligence are with us still in her 
writings, which continue to have an amazing relevance 
to the realities that we face today. . 

—Paul LeBlanc 

Editor of Rosa Luxemburg: Reflections and Writings 



Prison Letters: ‘what it means to be human 


One way I want to show the “todayness” of Rosa 
Luxemburg is through the question of her prison letters. 
Nothing more resonates for me with the question “What 
does it mean to be human?” than those letters. 

What suddenly made me look at Rosa’s letters from 
prison with such new appreciation may be because News 
and Letters Committees recently published a new work 
called Voices from Within the Prison Walls. It was written 
by a prisoner who asked us to help him distribute to other 
prisoners throughout the entire land a questionnaire he 
had composed, so the booklet would represent not just his 
own but the hundreds of other voices that responded. 
Since it has begun to circulate, we have received a verita- 
ble torrent of letters from all sorts of prisoners raising all 
sorts of questions about what one could only call “the 
struggle to be truly human.” 

Stephen Bronner, who brought out an important 
collection of Luxemburg’s letters with his own 
Introduction in 1978, esti- 
mated that if all of 
Luxemburg’s correspon- 
dence were completely 
compiled, it would 
amount to at least six 
huge volumes. It is signif- 
icant that the first small 
volume of any of her cor- 
respondence to be print- 
ed was of her letters from 
prison which she had 
written to Karl 
Leibknecht’s wife, Sonja, 
while Karl was at the 
front (a favorite punish- 
ment for dissenters) and 
later in jaiL They were 
published a year after the murder of Luxemburg 
and Leibknecht. I can attest that they were known 
in the revolutionary movement as what showed 
Luxemburg to be “human.” That is certainly the 
way I was introduced to them when I joined the 
movement during World War H. 

I recently found the copy of her letters I was given, pub- 
lished in 1946, and here is how those letters are present- 
ed: “There are Socialists who regard an interest in any- 
thing but the class struggle as treason to Socialism. 
Poetry, music, art— all are mere forms of escapism, ener- 
vating drugs which weaken the will-to-victoiy of the 
■advancing proletariat. Rosa Luxemburg was not a 
Socialist of that kind. These prison letters of Rosa 
Luxemburg may not rank as a ‘Socialist classic’ in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. But as revelations of the inmost 
personality of a great socialist who was also a great 
human being, their place in the literature of the interna- 
tional movement is secure.” It was as if it was taken for 
granted that only the letters in which Luxemburg wrote 
very nearly lyrically about nature or poetry made her 
“human.” It’s as if her wonderful declaration “The revolu- 
tion is magnificent. Everything else is bilge” was in a dif- 
ferent compartment. 

It is certainly to his great credit that Bronner stressed 
that with his collection of letters he wanted to present 
Rosa as a total person, not separating her political and 
social views from her personal life. Yet even Bronner, 
whose important book succeeded in presenting her multi- 
dimensionality, seemed to slip into a little downplaying of 
Luxemburg’s role as theoretician in his discussion of her 
prison years. After describing Rosa’s escape from the 
drudgery of prison life by “looking to the clouds and the 
multicolored stones ... while she watched insects and fed 
her birds,” he describes how much she suffered from seri- 
ous physical problems in prison, and then writes: “Still, 
Rosa remained active throughout those years. It is true 
that she wrote little during her confinement: there was the 
Korolenko translation, and the extraordinary Anti- 
Critique, but little more.” 

It is hard to see how Rosa’s theoretical work during her 
prison years could be called “little more”— not only 


because she considered her “Anti-Critique” to be one of her 
greatest works, but because of all the rest she wrote from 
her prison cell. It includes everything from the “Junius” 
pamphlet which she wrote in the first two months after 
she was imprisoned in 1915, managing to smuggle it out, 
as a blast not only against the war but against the Social 
Democrats who had betrayed and voted war credits to the 
Kaiser— to her “Theses on the Tasks of International 
Social Democracy” which followed “Junius,” all the way to 
her pamphlet on the 1917 Russian Revolution where her 
praise for that revolution was not separated from her 
opposition to anything that would infringe on democracy. 

It makes it imperative to put into their proper, revolu- 
tionary perspective, what those crucial years represent 
between February 1915 when she was first jailed and 
November 1918 when the German revolution came right 
to her prison and freed her. These were the critical years 
filled with war and the Russian Revolution. And what you 

find in Rosa’s writings— 
whether her formally writ- 
ten theoretical works or her 
informal letters— is how 
completely she refused to 
be isolated from the strug- 
gles outside no matter how 
hard the authorities tried 
to do just that. 

There is no time here 
to go into much detail on 
all that Rosa’s prison let- 
ters mean but what 
comes through loud and 
clear is that their mani- 
festation of “what it 
means to be human” is 
not just a question of the 
birds and flowers she loved but of how nothing- 
including that— was separated from the revolution, 
which was “magnificent” while everything else was 
“bilge.” “Bilge” is most especially what she consid- 
ered those who called themselves socialists but 
whom she promised, in the blistering letter she 
wrote to Mathilde Wurm, “to hunt and harry with 
trumpet blasts, whip crackings, and blood hounds” 
as soon as she was free again. It is the letter in 
which she demands that those Who were claiming 
to be socialists, “stay human.” It begins with blast- 
ing those who capitulated to the war or made excus- 
es for that betrayal, and then makes it clear that to 
Luxemburg, “being human” means not giving way 
to despair but ‘joyfully throwing your whole life ‘on 
the scales of destiny’ when need be, but all the while 
rejoicing in every sunny day and every beautiful 
cloud.” And then she throws her hands up in frus- 
tration because she knows of no “formula” to write 
for “being human.” 

When I said that what has illuminated Rosa’s prison 
letters for me may be the experience we are having in 
News and Letters Committees with the kinds of prisoners’ 
letters we have been receiving in response to D.A. 
Sheldon’s Voices from Within the Prison Walls. I certainly 
don’t mean that Rosa’s experience of being imprisoned for 
being a revolutionary is the same thing as becoming revo- 
lutionaries out of the prison experience— which is what we 
are -witnessing in such vast numbers today. What I do See 
Rosa’s letters and the prison correspondence sharing in 
common is the determination not to be isolated from the 
world, and from the kind of revolution that is needed to 
not only uproot the old but to build something new on 
truly human foundations. What we are seeing is such a 
powerful reaching out for a philosophy of liberation that it 
seems to reveal nothing less than a new revolutionary con- 
sciousness developing within the mind of the most 
oppressed human beings in society today. You cannot help 
feeling that Rosa would have recognized that as “magnifi- 
cent.” —Olga Domanski 

Contributor to Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution 


Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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THE MOVEMENT TO SAVE MUMIA AND 
ABOLISH THE PRISON INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Mumia’s death warrant by the state of 
Pennsylvania is an attempt to kill an 
idea that lives beyond the flesh and 
blood of Mumia himself. In his book, 
Death Blossoms, he says that “If there is 
one thing we’ve learned in two thousand 
years, it’s that you cannot kill a book.” 
His essay called “Books” is a powerful 
anti-death penalty statement that tells 
us that when you “allow” the state to 
bum books, it won’t be long before it will 
bum people for their thoughts. That is 
what is happening in the case of Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. 

Mumia says that one of his favorite 
films is Fahrenheit 451 (the point at 
which paper combusts spontaneously). 
The film portrays a futuristic society in 
which books are banned and people who 
read them are subversive. Books are 
kept hidden in attics, basements and 
behind false walls. If a book is found the 
fire brigade is called and the place is 
burned down. The subversives flee to a 
place where people become books. 
Mumia Abu-Jamal is a book that must 
be read, heard, and absorbed. You cannot 
- kill a book. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I feel too much' of the movement to 
free Mumia is directed as a “supple- 
ment” to the legal strategies. There is 
always one more appeal, one more legal 
process that we have to wait for. We are 
never permitted to call for a mass rally 
at the Pennsylvania prison to get him 
out! 

Educator 

California 

* * * 

I’ve been active in many of the 
protests against police abuse and the 
prison system, but what bothers me is 
why did the protests which erupted over 
the murder of Amadou Diallo in New 
York die out without a trace? What was 
missing in the protests of last spring 
which explains this? Activist 

New York 

* * * 

I am worried that all the attention 
being given to Mumia will make it hard- 
er for other political prisoners to get the 
attention they need and deserve. Does 
anyone even know how many of us are 
rotting in the jails of Amerikka? 

Prisoner 

Michigan 

* * * 

If the movement can’t save Mumia 
how is it going to manage to save all the 
other lesser-known political prisoners 
rotting in penitentiaries around this 
country? All movements for freedom will 
suffer a profound blow if Mumia’s life is 
not saved. 

Prisoner 

Indiana 

* * * 

Several thousand people, mostly 
youth, marched on Oct. 16 to save 
Mumia’s life. There was no “business as 
usual” attitude among any of those pre- 
sent; it was the loudest, fired-up crowd 
we’ve been around for a long time in the 
Bay Area. We felt like our voices meant 
something too, because the route took us 
through Union Square where many a 
shocked shopper at Saks Fifth Avenue 
was forced to listen to a lot of angry peo- 
ple shouting, “You say death row, we say 
hell no!” It was also good to see that the 
youth aren’t the only ones paying atten- 
tion to this battle: Oakland teachers had 
a contingent, one of whom told us that 
they were inspired by the example of the 
Longshoremen’s support for Mumia. 
Nobody had any illusions that this spir- 
ited march could by itself save Mumia, 
but it was clear that this kind of anger, 
this kind of urgency— if it can continue 
to grow NOW— could do just that. 

Marcher 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I came to the Oct. 22 anti-police abuse 
rally after I heard about it on the radio. 
I only heard it mentioned once; it was 
very hard to find out about. My 9-year- 
old son is in jail— he was framed by the 
police and his assigned public defender 
did no investigation. He ended up 
defending himself. We need help in try- 
ing to appeal his conviction. Until this 
happened to my son I didn’t believe the 
police would lie in court but now I see 
that they do. Exposing the LAPD in Los 


Angeles is very important, but it’s only 
the beginning of what we have to do. 

Black mother 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

• 

I don’t agree with those who say we all 
have choices and those who are in prison 
have to take responsibility for the bad 
choices which got them there. I know a 
lot of folks grow up poor and Black and 
never end up in- prison. Some become 
quite successful through their own 
efforts. But for every one person who 
toes the line and never gets, in trouble, 
five others who do the same end up in 
prison because the System is geared 
against us. Black student 

The Bronx 

* * * 

The work around Mumia and other 
prisoners has touched a chord like noth- 
ing else in recent memory. So many at a 
grassroots level have come together to 
protest police brutality and family mem- 
bers (especially young Black men) being 
railroaded by the criminal injustice sys- 
tem. While I do not hold out a lot of hope 
for a last minute miracle in the case of 
Mumia, I do have hope that the anger 
which many are feeling will grow even 
stronger and open more possibilities to 
work out a philosophy of liberation in 
the new millennium. Erica Rae 

Chicago 


RUSSIA’S 
WAR ON 
CHECHNYA 


In Russia today we can see such 
antagonistic developments as the first 
beginning steps of a working-class move- 
ment— and at the same time the 
strengthening of a politically reac- 
tionary, patriotic, nationalist, anti-ter- 
rorist hysteria. The workers’ movement 
is developing even in such provincial 
towns as Saransk, where there was a 
strike in July without any control by the 
yellow trade unions. The protest was 
against the delay in distribution of 
wages. Today the wages in that enter- 
prise are paid more regularly. Workers 
felt their force and now want to struggle 
for higher demands. They are moving to 
the left and to the question of workers’ 
power, not of the “great Russian state.” 

But the dominant moment in Russia 
today, after the bombings in Moscow and 
elsewhere, is nationalist anti-terrorism. 
Already thousands of Chechens have 
become refugees and Chechnya is being 
destroyed, with the number killed yet 
unknown. In Moscow there are mass 
arrests, deportations and beatings of 
immigrant workers, especially from the 
North Caucasus. The Russian bour- 
geoisie and government want to compel 
the Russian proletariat to forget that the 
most putrid terrorist is the Russian 
bourgeois state itself. Their success will 
be only temporary. The Russian prole- 
tariat is the only social class in modem 
Russia whose objective interest is 
against nationalism and for the brother- 
hood of the exploited of the world. 

. Correspondent 
Russia 

* * * 

The Russian military seems to have 
studied the situation in the Balkans very 
carefully. It opened its recent campaign 
against Chechnya by pushing as many 
civilians as possible out of Chechnya. 
Sound familiar? It’s just how Milosevic 
began his war against Kosova. Then 
Russia launched a rocket assault against 
a market in downtown Chechnya, which 
it proceeded to claim was done not by its 
forces, but the Chechens! Sound famil- 
iar? Milosevic made the same claim 
about Bosnia after Chetniks bombed a 
market in Sarajevo. The Left may have 
learned very little about the Balkan 
wars of this decade, but the same can’t 
be said for the imperialists. 

Balkan support activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I thought you would appreciate know- 
ing about a recent declaration by a group 
of Russian humanists called “Common 
Action.” They see the August-September 
military actions in Dagestan as the deto- 



Readers' Views 


nator of a new war in the North 
Caucasus where a humanitarian cata- 
strophe is developing with a huge 
stream of displaced people pouring into 
Ingushetia. They warn that “the tactics 
of destroying Chechnya through bomb- 
ing... will literally add thousands and 
thousands of new fighters to the ranks df 
the terrorists, force the Russian 
Command to use rank and file poorly 
trained soldiers and bring about huge 
losses, in a war that will be long and 
bloody and not confined to Chechen ter- 
ritory.” In addition to their appeal to the 
Russian government to stop the escala- 
tion, they appeal to the journalists who 
increasingly talk about the “necessity” of 
war to: “Stop! The blood of peaceful peo- 
ple can fall on you!” 

Peace activist 
Israel 



HEALTH CARE 
WORKERS 
AS REASON 


The essay on health care by Htun Lin 
(October 1999 N&L) was important to 
me because it sheds light on Marx’s con- 
cept that workers “know” the contradic- 
tion between their concrete and abstract 
labor. Htun showed what it means to be 
a worker through the strange example of 
doctors organizing. They may still be 
making over $100,000 a year, yet Marx 
was talking about their skills made 
worthless by the process of production. 
Shedding light on a Marxian category is 
important because it illuminates what 
workers already know. 

Mitch Weerth 
California 


* * * 


As one who lost several family mem- 
bers to the corrupt nature of the 
American medical system, I appreciate 
Htun Lin’s critique of the health care 
industry. However, I’m not sure we 
should wait upon the day when doctors 
view themselves as “proletarians.” The 
real laborers in health care are the nurs- 
es and hospital staff; most doctors look 
upon them as their mindless servants. 

Uninsured worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

One of the most effective ways capital- 
ists are lowering costs is by divorcing a 
growing lower tier of society from the 
health care system. There are by now an 
unprecedented 43 million in this country 
without access to health care. Even the 
most basic lessons of public health epi- 
demiology, discovered in the last century 
are not being heeded. The biggest threat 
from Russia may not be nuclear bombs 
but hundreds of drug resistant strains of 
TB allowed to emerge in Russia’s prisons 
which are sure to show up in the UjS. 
There’s no incentive to develop drugs for 
TB because those who get it first general- 
ly aren’t in the paying patient population. 

Ro'n Brokmeyer 
San Francisco Bay Area 
* * * 

The article on health care is correct 
but I would express it differently, since I 
don’t always understand Marxist- 
Humanist language. The majority of 
health care professionals of all sorts 
want to give the patient the best care 
possible, whether the patient is a work- 
er, on welfare, without any resources or 
a capitalist. While physicians do like to 
be well compensated, most accept 
Medicare and Medicaid, and many give 
care absolutely free when there is no 
other way the patient can get it. For the 
most part, it is the hospital or health 
insurance organization which denies 
needed tests and treatment and turns 
non-paying patients away. 

As for unionization, physicians want 
to be free to manage the care of their 
patients without being forced to give 
substandard care. The only way to save 
the patients is to have enough force to 
prevent HMOs from denying appropri- 
ate care. Doing it lawsuit by lawsuit 
means the damage is already done. My 
only question about unionization con- 
cerns the question of striking and 


whether necessary patient care might be 
stopped or delayed. Nothing should 
interfere with the patient receiving 
appropriate care with deliberate speed. 

Retired physician 
■ Virginia 


CASE FOR REPARATIONS 

I appreciated John Alan’s column on 
reparations (October N&L). Black lead- 
ership has been trying to address this 
issue for years. I have often wondered 
how one determines what reparations 
one could give for the stealing of free- 
dom, centuries of enslavement, death, 
torture, broken homes, the theft of lan- 
guage, religion, identity? Like Alan, I 
wonder who would benefit from these 
reparations. The truly disenfranchised? 
Black prisoners? Would every child 
descendent of a slave get a piece of the 
pie? Give me my culture back; give me 
back my history and ancestral home, 
and only then will you have scraped the 
tip of the “reparations” iceberg. 

Prisoner 

Tennessee 

* * * 

One can agree with John Alan’s analy- 
sis that “capitalist goodies” .would not 
fully atone for the atrocities against 
African Americans. If we need much 
more than financial redress, then finan- 
cial redress should not be an issue. For 
example, Anthony Porter, who was 
released from death row in February for 
a crime he did not commit, is asking for 
reparations for his stay in prison. 
Denying him reparations because it will 
not stop police brutality or the advent of 
other innocent Black men on death row 
is a fallacious argument. Reparations is 
simply a financial acknowledgment to 
compensate the loss of more than 40 mil- 
lion Africans and the destruction of 
many African nations. 

Although Audre Lorde said we cannot 
use the master’s tool to dismantle the 
master’s house, we should not allow our- 
selves to be manipulated by antics that 
keep us from understanding the power of 
the tools and how they are used to con- 
trol us. Tb take back our tools and use 
them to our advantage is not capitalistic 
but righteous indignation at injustice. 

Samantha 

Chicago 



I agree with your views on the East 
Timor genocide. I am appalled that oth- 
ers in the Left can cross their arms 
instead of demanding that such a 
defenseless population as the East 
Timorese people be helped at once. 

Ana Lucia Gelabert 
Texas 

* * * 


At a demonstration against police 
abuse I talked to a former N&L sub- 
scriber who vehemently objected to its 
support for Bosnians and Kosovars. East 
Timor didn’t seem to exist for him at all 
now that Western troops have gone in, 
Everything he saw in his concept of 
socialism was an ending, never a new 
beginning, no matter how heroic a strug- 
gle was or what profound new questions 
might arise. He dealt with this closing 
trap by closing his mind even tighter. I 
hope N&L will continue to cover ongoing 
events in East Timor as well as their 
ramifications in Indonesia itself. 

Fred 

Chicago 

* * * 

On the women’s page in the October 
issue there’s a box on Rosa Muki 
Bonaparte, who was a revolutionary in 
the East Timorese movement of the 
1970s. Where are the revolutionaries 
today in East Timor? Is there any sense 
of whether you can have independence 
without world revolution, which 
Bonaparte was for? I missed in the 
October lead the whole question of revo- 
lution. 

Latin American support activist 
California 
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CAPITALISM AND ‘THE ROOTS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s 40-year-old arti- 
cle, “The Roots of Anti-Semitism,” in the 
October N&L is so contemporary it could 
have been written about the two youths 
who shot up Columbine High School. 
Those youths, too, played around with 
Nazism’s paraphernalia, only this time it 
was virtual uniforms and symbols on the 
internet. But their guns, bullets and 
bombs were all too real. And just as 
Dunayevskaya points put the “tender feel- 
ings” the press displayed for those young 
neo-Nazis of almost 40 years ago, so the 
neo-Nazi Columbine killers were treated 
as poor misguided youths, their political 
beliefs underplayed and dropped from the 
news almost as soon as they were 
mentioned. Anti-racist activist 

Memphis 

* * * 

As I read the archives column I thought 
of a Jewish anti-Nazi activist on NPR who 
commented on a strong anti-hate speech 
policy at a college. I thought at first that 
it was really good to prohibit hate speech, 
but then decided that it was really a way 
for the administration to sweep racism 
under the rug. After all, once hate speech 
is officially prohibited, there is nothing 
more the administration has to do about 
existing racism. Clearly the roots of 
racism go much deeper than “free 
speech.” John G. 

Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

The editor’s note to the “From the 
Archives” column in October mentioned 
the Sacramento youths who set fire to two 
synagogues and supported Milosevic’s 
genocide, but neglected to mention that 
they also murdered a gay couple. Given 
that Dunayevskaya’s philosophic argu- 
ment in the column concerned how capi- 
talism chooses to scapegoat different 
kinds of minorities at different times, her 
argument transcends the idea that minor- 
ity status is applicable only on the basis of 
race or ethnicity. Jennifer Pen 

San Jose 

* * * 

I want to thank N&L for reprinting a 
1960 article on anti-Semitism, since many 
act as if this problem has gone away. But 
given the number of anti-Semitic attacks 
on the West Coast in recent months, I was 
surprised to find no articles on this in your 
paper. K. Rosenkranz 

California 


The root of anti-Semitism is the root of 
all forms of anti-Other. A lot of problems 
of racism and anti-Semitism preceded 
capitalism. But capitalism exacerbates 
these problems. Htun Lin 

California 

■ PHILOSOPHY 
BEHIND 
THE PRISON 
WALLS 

I was very much educated by Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s letter printed in the 
August-September issue of N&L under the 
heading, “Mandst-Humanism’s concept of 
Subject.” It was remarkable to see the fluid 
concept of subject and how she used it to 
amplify the pressing question of organiza- 
tion during Marx’s and Lenin’s times. 

The relationship between the Paris 
Commune and the Russian Soviets as 
new forms of workers’ control over pro- 
duction does not enjoy its rightful place in 
present philosophy. Peter Hudis’ review of 
Ute Bublitz’s book in the October issue 
continues this theme in a slightly differ- 
ent context, seeing philosophy as the 
medium of human liberation from all 
forms of misery and exploitation. In a 
similar vein, I was very disappointed to 
read in N&L a few months ago that 
German students of philosophy consider 
Hegel a ' “dead dog” and a reactionary 
Prussian bureaucrat whose sentences are 
too long. Notwithstanding the labels, 
Marxism as the philosophy of liberation 
would be non-existent without the 
Hegelian dialectic. Prisoner 

Colorado 

* * * 

Two things are fundamental to sustain 
any struggle for social justice: 1) an orga- 
nizational force, and 2) the connection of 
that force to the people. 

It appears that N&L has learned such 
lessons of history well. Not only has it 
been able to meet the fundamental ele- 
ments of struggle, but it has managed to 
meld them together. N&L provides the 
agents of struggle with a powerful vehicle 
from which they can articulate or “con- 


cretize” the true nature of their struggle. 
It has created a truly organic organiza- 
tional force from which the struggles’ 
“natural” leaders and intellectuals may 
rise and give voice to the people. 

Prisoner 

v , Connecticut 



PROTESTS AGAINST 
GLOBAL CAPITAL 

Many think of sweatshops as belonging 
to other times and other countries. How 
many know that sweatshops exist right 
here and now in metropolitan Chicago? A 
group led by the Taylor Institute and the 
Center for Labor and Community 
Research has gathered hundreds of sur- 
veys from workers on the question, which 
may lead to some anti-sweatshop organiz- 
ing. They will be presented at a confer- 
ence on Friday, Nov. 19, at the UIC Illini 
Union, 828 S. Wolcott St., from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. The conference has been 
endorsed by 12 community-based organi- 
zations and labor unions and is being 
hosted by the UlC/School of Public 
Health/Great Lakes Center. Anyone 
needing more information can call (312) 
996-6904. Dennis Dixon 

Chicago 

* * * 

Despite widespread opposition, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture continues to 
use taxpayer dollars to support genetic 
seed sterilization. It renders the seed that 
farmers save sterile, forcing them to buy 
at a commercial seed market every year. 
The original patent is jointly owned by the 
USDA and a Monsanto subsidiary, Delta 
& Pine Land Co. This patent is just the tip 
of the iceberg, since there are dozens of 
new patents describing a wide range of 
techniques that can be used for the genet- 
ic sterilization of plants and seeds. They 
will erode farmer control and increase 
dependence on a handful of giant agro- 
chemical corporations. Over 1.4 billion 
people, primarily poor farmers in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, depend on farm- 
saved seed as their primary seed source. 
The Gene Giants will ultimately dictate 
what the farmer grows, how to grow it and 
where to sell it. These technologies are 
very frightening. Susan Van Gelder 

Detroit 

* * * 

A mass demonstration such as was “not 
seen in the last 20 years” in France took 
place Oct. 16 in Paris. Initiated by the 


French Co mmunis t. Party as a protest “in 
defense of employment” it drew more than 

70.000 and represented more than 20 
organizations, including all non-Socialist 
parties of the “pluralist left” as well as 
organizations of the unemployed and oth- 
ers. While it showed the possibilities of a 
united action of the working class, it also 
showed the rifts. The CP itself is a Janus- 
like party, on the one hand a “fighting” one 
and on the other a member of the govern- 
ment which it doesn’t want to topple. That 
is also true of the Greens and the small 
Citizens’ Movement. Two other left 
Trotskyist groups had their own demands 
and slogans. A sign that the left unity was 
not total was the absence of the biggest 
“left” party, the Socialists, as well as of the 
CGT which was once CP-dominated but 
now wants to show its “independence.” 

The following day two other protests 
took place in Paris. One rallied around 

50.000 members of one of the great orga- 
nizations of health care workers. The sec- 
ond much smaller one was part of a World 
Day against Poverty. Stephen Steiger 

Prague 

• 

SUPPORT ALI KHALID 
ABDULLAH 

Ali Kahlid Abdullah is an important 
political prisoner, writer and thinker cur- 
rently incarcerated at the Trump 
Correctional Facility in Lapeer, Michigan. 
He is founder of the Political Prisoners of 
War Coalition and has written widely on 
the need to transform today’s criminal 
injustice system. He is currently challeng- 
ing the parole board for its continual 
denial of his parole AND HE NEEDS 
YOUR HELP NOW! 

Many political prisoners who are eligi- 
ble for parole are being denied a hearing 
because of their political beliefs. Ali Khalid 
Abdullah is in need of assistance to pay for 
the legal fees to challenge the parole 
board. Please send contributions in hwat- 
ever amount, payable to: Ali Kahlid 
Abdullah Parole Defense Fund, do 
Cynthia Ritscher, PO Box 554, 
Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

( Ujamaa , pp. 84-85). 

Nyerere’s Ujamaa represented the hopes of many in 
the 1960s who wished to carve out an independent social- 
ist pathway sharply different not only from the acquisi- 
tiveness of Western capitalism, but also from the totali- 
tarian forms of Communism in 
Russia and China. Rather than 
rapid industrialization, 

Nyerere aimed for a form of 
democratic socialism rooted in 
the village. 

CONFRONTATION WITH 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

Raya Dunayevskaya pointed 
to these developments in her 
Philosophy and Revolution 
(1973), terming them “a con- 
frontation, not only with the 
economic realities of Africa, but 
with the self-development of 
Africans theoretically” (p ; 244). 

As these villages developed, 

Tanzania achieved the highest 
literacy rate in Africa (83%) 
and also experienced major 
advances in health care. The 
single party system Nyerere 
founded under the Tanzania 
African National Union 
(TANU) was hardly undemoc- 
ratic, since open debate and 
competitive candidacies were 
permitted. Nor did Tanzania experience the pervasive 
corruption of so many post-independence African states. 

Nyerere also took strong and principled international 
stands. Tanzania was in the forefront of the Frontline 
African States which supported the liberation struggle 
against apartheid South Africa, white settler-ruled 
Zimbabwe (then Rhodesia), and Portuguese-ruled 
Mozambique and Angola. From early on, Tanzania also 
supported Congolese revolutionaries seeking to dislodge 
CIA-installed dictator Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Tanzania welcomed Black revolutionaries from the 
world over, who debated various forms of Marxism and 
Pan-Africanism. One venue for these discussions was 
the Sixth Pan-African Congress, held in Dar es Salaam 
in 1974. 


Nyerere did not hesitate to take stands against other 
African leaders and regimes. A recent in memoriam 
statement by the U.S.-based Black Radical Congress 
singled out his principled h umani sm and international- 
ism: “Nyerere demonstrated that killing Africans in any 
part of Africa should be of concern to all human beings, 

especially African leaders” 
(Condolence Message of Oct. 
19, 1999). 

INDEPENDENT 
INTERNATIONALIST 

In 1967, Nyerere support- 
ed Biafra’s war for indepen- 
dence from Nigeria. In 1979, 
he sent troops to help 
Ugandans to liberate their 
country from the murderous 
Idi Amin dictatorship. More 
recently, and from retire- 
ment, he spoke out forceful- 
ly against the genocide in 
Rwanda and supported 
Congolese rebels, first in the 
overthrow of Mobutu, and 
then in their efforts to oust 
their authoritarian and cor- 
rupt post-Mobutu ruler, 
Laurent Kabila. 

By the late 1970s, 
Nyerere came into sharp 
conflict with the 
International Monetary 
Fund and other global capi- 
talist institutions, which wanted Tanzania to adopt “free 
market” economic policies. Eventually, Tanzania was 
forced to give up many of its socialist-oriented policies. 
Earlier than this, however, Nyerere’s turn to forced vil- 
lagization, which he claimed was necessary for educa- 
tion and other forms of modernization, had begun to 
alienate many peasants, undermining from within the 
concept of Ujamaa. 

As news of his death spread, tens of thousands of 
Tanzanians converged on the capital, Dar es Salaam, to 
pay tribute to one of the outstanding leaders of modem 
Africa. We too mourn the passing and celebrate the fife 
of this unique African thinker and leader, who in his the- 
ory of Ujamaa developed an African version of socialist 
humanism. 


Julius Nyerere, African socialist 


Black/Red View 


History in the present 


by John Alan 

In a little more than a month American civilization 
will enter a new century. This milestone is an opportu- 
nity to look at the past in order to become aware of the 
nature of our present reality. I will attempt to do this by 
looking at the still unresolved problems and conditions 
of racism as they existed at the turn of the last century. 

In 1900 there were 8,888,000 African Americans liv- 
ing in this country. The overwhelming majority of them 
were living in the South, working as agricultural labor- 
ers and in service industries. Some were small fanners 
working on their own land. 

At the beginning of this century African Americans 
were legally free citizens of the U.S. Their rights were 
written into the U.S. Constitution, but in actuality they 
were a disfranchised, segregated people, living in pover- 
ty and terrorized by white lynch mobs. 

William A. Sinclair, a former slave, wrote in his 1905 
book, The Aftermath of Slavery, that the South’s atti- 
tude to “Free Government” meant to disregard Negro 
freedom and to cling to “...the traditions of the slave sys- 
tem.. [M]obs torture human beings and roast them alive 
without trial and in defiance of law and order; mobs 
shoot down women and children who have never been 
charged with crime, and against whom there is no sus- 
picion, it’s enough that they are Negroes.” 

DISFRANCHISED STATE BY STATE 

At that time, while lynch mobs terrorized African- 
American citizens, neither Congress nor the federal 
courts intervened to rectify the blatant contradiction 
between the constitutional rights of African Americans 
and the way Southern states ignored those rights and 
eventually took them away. Mississippi was the first to 
disfranchise its Black citizens in 1890. It was followed 
by South Carolina in 1895, Louisiana in 1898, North 
Carolina in 1900, Alabama in 1901, Virginia in 1901, 
Georgia in 1908 and Oklahoma, a new state, in 1910. 

Thus, at the beginning of this century African 
Americans couldn’t find the reason for self-determina- 
tion in the constitutions of the Southern states. William 
A. Sinclair saw the ending of Black suffrage as an 
attempt “to annul [Blacks] as a factor to be reckoned 
with in American life and civilization.” 

The proponents of Black disfranchisement gave a num- 
ber of pernicious arguments for doing this. They claimed 
that the removal of Black votes would end corruption in 
elections and prevent Blacks from holding a balance of 
power between white rivals in an election. And, above all, 
it would cause Blacks to give up the idea of betterment 
and make them accept their true place in a dominant 
white society. As a, result, race relations would steadily 
improve. These arguments were mere political smoke 
screens designed to conceal the political and economic 
reasons for the race war against African Americans. 


The origin of the race war against Southern Blacks 
during the post-Reconstruction era did not come only 
from white Southern Redeemers calling for home rule, 
but from the merging of their goal with the desire of 
Northern capitalism to open up the South and exploit its 
labor and natural resources. The political opportunity to 
achieve their merged interest came during the bitter 
dispute over the 1876 presidential election between the 
Republican candidate, Rutherford B. Hayes, and the 
Democratic candidate, Samuel Tilden. 

'Hayes won the election by one electoral vote after a 
joint congressional committee recounted the electoral 
votes, but everyone knew that a deal had been made. 
Hayes had won because he had agreed to withdraw fed- 
eral troops from the South, give the Redeemers home rule 
and turn the South’s natural resources over to Northern 
corporations. Thus, Hayes gave concessions to both 
Southern white supremacists and Northern capitalism. 

BLACK LABOR RESUBJUGATED 

The policies of the Redeemer governments were to 
create a racially segregated New South and to resubju- 
gate Black labor by imposing upon Blacks a stringent 
race/class system which erased the fine line between 
free labor and prison labor. “Broad new vagrancy laws 
allowed the arrest of any jobless... Laws made it a crim- 
inal offense to offer employment to anyone, already 
under contract or to leave a job before a contract ended.” 

Meanwhile, Southern criminal laws increased sharply 
the penalty for petty theft. South Carolina made arson a 
capital offense and mandated life in prison for burglary. 
Mississippi’s famous “pig law” defined theft of cattle or 
swine as grand larceny punishable by five years in 
prison. “It looks to me,” commented a Black resident of 
the state, “that the white people are putting in prison all 
that they can get their hands on” (A Short History Of 
Reconstruction by Eric Foner, p. 250). 

The above quote reveals that the past history of 
African Americans is related to the ongoing race/class 
conditions of today. One hundred and twenty years ago 
the Civil War, the second American Revolution, ended in 
an unfinished revolution. It went just far enough to end 
the social form of slave labor without actually freeing 
African-American humanity from poverty, racism or 
exploitation. Instead it created a new world for monop- 
oly capitalists with their armies of managers, lawyers 
and bought politicians. Thus, at the beginning of this 
century the African-American historian, Rayford Logan, 
could call the early 1900s “the Nadir” of the African- 
American experience in America. 

Next month I will continue this retrospective by look- 
ing at other moments of African-American history in the 
20th century. 
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Environmental racism 

Editor’s note: A government survey of the Scarboro 
neighborhood of Oak Ridge, Tenn. found high levels of 
banned pesticides, mercury, lead and selenium, and 
radioactive substances strontium-90 and uranium, in 
some cases higher than those found on the nuclear reser- 
vation itself. Here are interviews with two Oak Ridge 
activists. 

Scarboro is a neighborhood within Oak Ridge. We’ve 
been told it’s the closest residential neighborhood to any 
Department of Energy plant anywhere. It was created 
by the army in 1948 as the Black part of town. Oak 
Ridge was in existence from 1943 on. Prior to 1948 the 
Black people who worked on the Manhattan Project 
were made to live in a place even closer to the plant in 
huts without floors, screens or glass windows. Men lived 
in separate “hutments” from women, separated by 
barbed wire. It was very degrading even for that time in 
the South. 

There was no environmental justice group formed 
until about two years ago, when a series of articles was 
printed in the Nashville Tennessean newspaper. One of 
the articles was about Scarboro. The reporter had 
knocked on doors on one street closest to the Y-12 
nuclear plant and found that every child on the block 
had a serious breathing disorder— at least 16 kids. It got 
a huge amount of attention from the. senators and the 
governor, who brought in the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) . 

The article connected the breathing problems with the 
possibility of the cause being the Y-12 nuclear plant. Yet 
when the CDC came in, they created a survey to ask ques- 
tions about indoor air quality. The survey was designed 
not to focus at all on Y-12 as the cause of the problem. One 
of the doctors who helped design the study said that they 
had been told specifically not to look at Y-12 as a potential 
cause. It was one of these inconclusive-by-design studies. 
In the course of that year, the people of Scarboro became 
aware that they needed an organization. 

— Jacqueline Kittrell 
American Environmental Health Studies Project 

I live in Oak Ridge, on the Scarboro Reservation. It is 
mostly Black. This was where the government built the 
homes for the Black people in the late 1940s, and this is 
where all Black people lived until probably the 1960s. 
There is a feeling that there was a connection between 
who it was built for and where it was built. 

We would like to be empowered in Scarboro. We do 
not want anyone to take care of us. We would like to be 
able to do things for ourselves. We would like to get our 
community cleaned up if it is possible. We have asked 
and we have been sampled and tested, but still we are 
not satisfied with .the results. We expect the 
Environmental Protection Agency to come back and 
retest, hoping that we will get a better understanding of 
the progress and the procedures. 

Scarboro is behind in a lot of ways. We know that it 
was built on a disposal dump. Either they can buy it out 
or clean it up. They can set up a place for people to go 
and get medical attention. I would like them to rectify 
their mistakes. All of the people in Scarboro feel this 
way. Some are afraid to talk, and some have lived in it 
and now don’t know what do about, it. 

We’ve had so many cancer cases in Scarboro, whole 
streets of men dying out with prostate cancer, skin can- 
cer. Black people don’t get suntans! I have thyroid can- 
cer myself. I also have mercury in my body. I worked at 
the K-25 and Y-12 plants [on Oak Ridge nuclear reser- 
vation], so I am well aware for 16 years that I have been 
exposed to every chemical that has been mentioned on 
the list. 

I would like to see something done in my lifetime for 
the people of Scarboro. We’re not getting cooperation 
from the city or anyone else. I would like people to know 
that we ih Scarboro are really trying to come out from 
under the oppression that this has thrown on the people, 
the uncertainty about their health, their homes and 
thinking tihat we have been overlooked and forgotten. 


— Fannie Ball 
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Making change: Chowchilla women’s ideas 


Oakland, Cal. — During my last visit to Valley 
State Prison for Women in Chowchilla, Cal., I noticed a 
real development as my day progressed. The first pris- 
oner I saw, N., was put in the Security Housing Unit, 
the “jail” within the prison, for fighting. She was trying 
to get reassigned to a different cell because she did not 
get along with another woman in her eight-person cell, 
and although she appealed to the guards many times, 
nothing was done until the fight broke out. 

Conflicts within a cell arise frequently. Eight women 
living in very small quarters (the cells were designed 
for four) creates a lot of friction. N. was telling us that 
the difference between the guards at VSPW and the 
guards at Corcoran, who set up human cockfights, is 
only in gradation of their involvement, not in sub- 
stance. It seemed to her that they deliberately let the 
tension in her cell rise until the fight broke out. 

ASKING THE POWERS THAT BE 

She felt that the only recourse she had was to ask to 
be moved to a different cell. That is entirely reasonable. 
It is exactly what we outside do when we ask the pow- 
ers that be to change some policy. We demonstrate in 
front of the courts, in front of California Department of 
Corrections offices or any government building. By 
demonstrating at such places we are, in fact, saying 
that the said agency should change its behavior and 
correct the situation (whatever that happens to be). 
Since they have the power to do so, it seems reasonable 
to get them to do it. 

However, this very reasonable attitude was chal- 
lenged later in the day by J., who told me she never 
asks guards for anything whatsoever. While it is true 
that they can grant many requests and have the power 
to ease many situations, they can also make things 
worse. She said that not knowing whether any particu- 
lar guard will choose to be reasonable or mean at any 
particular time creates a lot of stress. 

When you don’t know what behavior to expect, you 
have to constantly keep your own guard up. In J.’s 
experience, guards are very disrespectful. They con- 
stantly make sexual advances; they trip on skin color; 
some revel" in harassing the women for the littlest 
things, disregarding many of the official prison rules. 

BUILDING A DIALOGUE 

J. said that she is not trying to justify her crime. 
What she did was wrong. But, she stressed, “I am 
human; treat me like a human being.” She said, “My 
motivation comes from within. The woman I am becom- 
ing all came from me. It did not come from the prison 
system. There is no ‘rehabilitation’ here. The compas- 
sion, understanding and patience I acquired came from 
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Voices from within 
the Prison Wails 
by D.A. Sheldon 


Prisoners 
building a 
dialogue 


publications from News and Letters 


“What is arising against the 
attempt [of capitalism] to destroy 
the human spirit is a quest for 
a new humanism. It is proved 
by two events.... One is our 
pamphlet. Voices from within 
the Prison Walls, written by a 
prisoner who elicited our help 
in achieving a back-and-forth with hun- 
dreds of prisoners. The other 
is the torrent of responses we have 
received to it, in which prisoners 
not only describe the oppressive 
conditions, but raise profound 
questions of philosophy and 
politics, history and current events, 
of the human condition as a whole... " 


— Draft for Marxlst-Humanlst 
Perspectives, News & Letters, August - 
September 1999 


What J. learned goes far beyond not asking guards to 
help with the tense situations that arise in prison. J. 
and many long-termers speak of ways they’ve devel- 
oped to deal with the concentrated inhumanity of pris- 
ons. J. turned to the question that makes a difference: 
prisoners treating each other with respect, preserving 
and developing their humanity in relations with each 
other. 

This is exactly the impulse which D. A. Sheldon 
expressed in Voices from within the Prison Walls when 
he said: “First, prisoners must take it upon themselves 
to build a dialogue on the issues and the struggles we 
face.... Ideas are all of critical importance. This does not 
mean that ideas by themselves can change the world. 
But winning ‘the battle of the mind’ is an essential first 
step in order to prepare oneself for the battles to come.” 

J. asked us to advocate for more opportunities for 
women to get together: more programs and more pris- 
oner organizations, like the Long-Termers 
Organization established at California Institution for 
Women in Frontera. Yet J.’s request can also be inter- 
preted as a call for all of us to re-examine what “activi- 
ty” means, whether demonstrations are effective only 
when they pressure the authorities to “give” something 
or whether they should be primarily the ways we can 
talk to each other, to engage in our own “battle of the 
mind.” 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Editorial 


Mobilize for Mumia! 

(Continued from page 1) 

elected Governor Ibm Ridge signed the first death war- 
rant. Mumia Abu-Jamal just as tirelessly fought 
through the power of his voice and written words to 
remind us of what we are fighting for in all these strug- 
gles evoked by a racist criminal injustice system. Now, 
like never before, we must fight vigorously, intelligent- 
ly, and irrepressibly for Mumia Abu-Jamal, the human 
being. 

You should know that he’s a man whose greatest per- 
sonal anguish is being separated from his loved ones, 
and whose family and social background in Black work- 



Chicago emergency demonstration to free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal, Oct. 18. 


ing-class Philadelphia made him, as a classmate from 
junior high school recalled, one of the few youth in the 
1960s who radically identified himself as Black “while 
the rest of us were still calling ourselves ‘Negro.’” You 
should also know that his youthful radicalism never 
made him anything other than a “gentle spirit.” You 
should know that Mumia Abu-Jamal the human being 
is a father whose bond of love with his children is as 
strong as his love of freedom for oppressed humanity. 
You should know that in his mind they are inseparable 

We need to know the human being we’re so pas- 
sionately fighting to free as much as the symbol we’ve 
made the face and voice of the movement. At the 
moment, we need to know this more than ever before. 

ACT NOW, FREE THIS HUMAN BEING! 

Undoubtedly the latest developments in his case have 
put Mumia Abu-Jamal in his most difficult situation to 
date. It is no less true, however, that the system that 
put him there is also in a difficult situation. The face, 
voice, and written words of Mumia Abu-Jamal are the 
face, voice, and word of forces of revolt in this country 
whose resurgence can overnight return the initiative 
from the forces of repression into the hands of the forces 
of revolution. 

The road ahead is difficult. Mumia hasn’t despaired, 
neither must we. Nor must we ignore the meaning of 
what Mumia knows is the truth of the struggle for his 
life, namely that 

The various struggles that we are involved in unite 
around a central core: the freedom of people to resist the 
stranglehold of the state and capital. Ml of us struggle 
for that freedom that is tightly bound with our own, the 
freedom to resist, fight back that society that increasing- 
ly sees us all as unworthy of life. To that end, we must 
fight. 

To that end, we must fight on to free Mumia Abu- 
Jamal! His life is in our hands! America’s criminal 
injustice system is on trial! 


Prisoners are workers 

Those who would not define prisoners as part of the 
“worker” class perhaps need a history lesson. What is a 
factory but a prison? What is a mine but a prison? When 
unions first tried to get footholds into mines, factories 
and other areas, the practice was criminalized by the 
owners and the power brokers. Workers were targets for 
beatings, killings and jailings upon the orders of the 
owners and, in some cases, the government itself. 

What was slavery but a prison? What are reserva- 
tions but prisons? The greatest prison in the world is not 
run by the state or the government, but rather exists in 
the minds of individuals who cannot or will not see 
beyond the propaganda which they are fed on a daily 
basis and cannot see that prisons exist everywhere, 
more so in the so-called free world than in the portions 
of society which are confined. 

When I edited a prison paper, I did a radio interview 
where a caller spoke about his loss of a job. He didn’t 
think that prisoners should be educated on taxpayers’ 
money nor should they be paid wages while incarcerat- 
ed. I noted that, though I was sorry about his being out 
of work, he was wrong in his assumptions. 

The prison college program in the state I was in was 
not financed by any public monies, but rather was 
financed solely by the work that the men did inside per 
the corporation which was founded— and run— by pris- 
oners. Though I did get paid, I also paid close to 30% of 
my salary right off the top to crime victims’ funds and to 
taxes, thus assuring that he got some sort of compensa- 
tion for being out of work from tax dollars generated 
from prisoner wages. Yes, prisoners are also workers. 

—Prisoner, U.SA. 

Flap over ‘Sensation’ 

New York— New York is at war with its mayor. A 
succession of major and minor confrontations has taken 
place, most tragically the months of demonstrations and 
civil disobedience occasioned by his callous attitude to 
the murder of Amadou Diallo by four policemen. Prior to 
that there was “Giuliani time,” when police sodomized 
Abner Louima with a bathroom plunger. We’ve had 
class struggles; taxi drivers took actions tying up traffic 
in protest against the mayor’s overly stringent rules of 
operation. Now His Honor has turned to farce and we 
are experiencing “the giddy whirl of perpetually self-cre- 
ating disorder.” 

Damien Hirst is one of several British skeptics whose 
art is in residence at the Brooklyn Museum. He is 
obsessed by death and human decay, conditions which 
have inspired powerful art in the past: “When forty win- 
ters shall besiege thy brow” by Shakespeare and the 
“Saint John’s Passion” of Bach, for starters. Damien 
Hirst is an in-your-face kind of guy who exhibits animal 
carcasses floating in formaldehyde. 

One of his colleagues is Chris Ofili, a Roman Catholic 
of Nigerian descent, who portrays the Virgin Mary as a 
Black woman. What has steamed up the mayor, howev- 
er, is the inclusion of some unholy artifacts from God’s 
world, in particular, a clot of elephant’s dung garnished 
with black and white pushpin heads stuck to the 
Virgin’s right side. Now the mayor wants to dispossess 
the Brooklyn Museum from its home on Eastern 
Parkway. 

Unfortunately, Damien Hirst is a celebrity without 
substance, a Marcel Duchamp without talent. In the 
past, Dadaism allied itself with proletarian revolution. 
Today’s absurdists thrive under the aegis of “conspicu- 
ous consumption” and are bankrolled by Charles 
Saatchi, an advertising tycoon. The show is called 
“Sensation” and it is jolly to demonstrate against 
Rudolph the blue-nosed mayor in this lighthearted 
departure from the grim business of struggling against 
a quasi-fascist administration. 

—Paul Geist 
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Accidents , revolt arise from drive for global nuclear dominance 


(Continued from page 1) 


At first count, 14 Tbkai workers were exposed to radia- 
tion. By Oct. 15 the count was raised to 69 after investiga- 
tors finally bothered to check 20 workers’ radiation-moni- 
tor badges. Many workers were exposed to radiation levels 
50 to 100 times higher than the legal yearly limit. 
Firefighters, never warned of radioactivity, went in with- 
out protective gear. Even 14 workers who shut down the 
chain reaction were not wearing adequate protective cloth- 
ing and received high levels of radiation. Furthermore, the 
JCO plant is adjacent to a residential area. Testing done by 
independent scientists suggests that several hundred peo- 
ple may have been exposed. 

Along with the cascade of radiation came a cascade of 
official lies, secrecy and cover-ups. Residents point out that 
most people learned of the accident from news reports and 
were not told to evacuate or stay indoors until seven or 
more hours after the chain reaction began. And on Oct. 15, 
two weeks later, JCO admitted that radioactive iodine gas 
was still leaking. 

On Oct. 18 the Japanese publication Magpie Country 
Nukes Headliner reported that the government knew in 
the early hours of Oct. 1 that it should expand the evacua- 
tion zone but did not for fear of causing panic— the same 
excuse for deceit used in every nuclear exposure, from 
open-air atomic bomb testing to the Chernobyl explosion. 

PRODUCTION FOR PRODUCTION’S SAKE 

The first news reports blamed the accident on “human 
failure” by careless workers who circumvented safety mea- 
sures to save time by pouring the uranium solution by 
hand into a bucket. The truth later came out that the 
orders to cut comers came from the top. The bucket short- 
cut took only 30 minutes rather than the three hours 
required when chemicals were piped through vats as they 
were supposed to be. 

What Marx termed the capitalist drive for production 
for production’s sake has played a part in most major 
nuclear accidents, such as at the Three Mile Island nuclear 
power plant where workers had been forced to work 40 
straight 10-hour days right before that plant’s partial melt- 
down in 1979. 

The latest accident follows a series of alarming acci- 
dents in Tbkai, including just in the last four years a 
molten metal leak, an explosion, and a radioactive waste 
leak that was found to have existed for 30 years. 

None of that, however, stopped Japanese Prime 
Minister Obuchi from reaffirming his government’s deter- 
mination to build another 20 nuclear power reactors by 
2010. However, the Japanese masses may yet have an 
impact as forceful as the mass revulsion that Three Mile 
Island sparked: Not only did that 1979 accident bring 
orders for new U.S. nuclear power plants to a screeching 
halt, but all those ordered since 1974 were eventually can- 
celled. Similarly, the 1986 Chernobyl explosion infuriated 
the many peoples of the state-capitalist Russian empire at 
their nuclear victimization and spurred the growth of the 
movements that would break apart the so-called Soviet 
Union. 

Whitewashing and reviving the U.S. nuclear 
industry has heen a political priority throughout 
the last 20 years— which is not unrelated to the 
Senate vote rejecting the nuclear test ban treaty, 
two weeks after the Tokai accident. What made it 
easier for the Senate to reject was that Clinton has 
heen pushing the fantasy of a missile defense, 


Benton, Ky.— We’ve had the Coalition for Health 
Concern since 1985. We have known since the late ‘80s 
about the plutonium and neptunium at Paducah, Ky. even 
though it was denied by the officials. 

We see lots of adverse health effects in the vicinity of the 
plant and extending out from it downwind. It’s not only 
cancer. It’s many diverse illnesses. Our objective is to get 
the senators and the congressmen to assure us that there 
are clinical testing programs for the workers and the com- 
munity. And this means testing for the toxic metals and the 
radionuclides, in other words, the body burden that each 
person carries. This has never been done around 
Department of Energy facilities, but it’s critical because it’s 
the only way that an individual can determine how much 
contamination they’re carrying. 

Cancer is just an absolute plague in this area, but also 
very high numbers of lupus and immunological illnesses, 
strange illnesses, children that have very rare types of can- 
cer, for instance, cancer behind their eyes where they lose 
both eyes, acute lymphocytic leukemia, soft-tissue sarco- 
ma. These are rare everywhere else except in this general 
area. I’m not speaking of just the area outside the fence, 
but I’m talking about downwind about 50 or 60 miles 
including Southern Illinois. 

We feel that the dioxin on the site has basically been 
glossed over and ignored and no real attention given to it. 
Cancer is only one of the horrible health effects that it 
causes. It affects later generations, sperm count, and has 
all kinds of adverse health effects. 

It seems that the people in Congress do not understand 
the absolute necessity for clinical testing, or this would 
have been required years ago around not only this site but 
other sites in this country. — Corinne Whitehead 

• 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. — I am a nurse and a volunteer 
with the Oak Ridge Health Liaison, an independent group 
concerned about health impacts of toxic exposure. What we 
have seen in documents is that the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s physicians and scientists were identifying 


known in Reagan’s time as Strategic Defense 
Initiative, or “Star Wars.” The supposedly successful 
test of an anti-missile defense may sow illusions 
among the militarists that a technological (read: 
“magic”) umbrella will soon protect them from the 
results of a new arms buildup. 

It is precisely such a growing accumulation of deadly 
nuclear bombs that our milit arists thirst for. They are 
determined to let nothing— neither the test ban treaty’s 
safeguards against proliferation, nor the improbability of 
ever achieving a working missile defense— stand in their 
way. In contrast to their dangerous obsession, just at this 
moment so conservative a figure as Reagan’s own arms 
control specialist, Paul Nitze, is arguing that there is no 
reason “why we should not unilaterally get rid of our 
nuclear weapons” whose very presence “threatens our exis- 
tence.” 

NUCLEAR DEATH VS. LIVING LABOR 

In truth, nothing is really “accidental” in terms of what 
happened in Japan, or any other nuclear accident, for that 
matter. Accidents flow from a specific drive for and con- 
centration of dead labor over living labor, as exemplified in 
the nuclear arms and energy industry. 

The nuclear industry has been discredited not only by 
spectacular accidents but by its normal practices in which 
the lives and health of working people are sacrificed to the 
drive for production through routine exposures to radia- 
tion and toxic chemicals. 

Amid this growing toll of disease and death, a man near- 
ly 20 years dead took center stage in August. Years before, 
Joe Harding’s exhumed bones had proved that radiation 
doses at the federal uranium enrichment plant at 
Paducah, Ky. were far higher than claimed. 

For nine years before his death the Department of 
Energy (DOE) and its contractors denied Harding’s reports 
of radiation exposure. A DOE study in 1981 attributed 
Harding’s death to eating country ham and smoking. 
Other workers have come forward to support his reports of 
a dense fog of uranium dust and smoke that would cling to 
workers’ skin and coat their throats and teeth. By 1999 the 
activity of Joe Harding and other workers and residents 
around Paducah led to two lawsuits and a Congressional 
investigation where workers told of conditions such as 
clouds of smoke from spontaneously ignited uranium fires. 

Ronald Fowler, a health physicist at Paducah, testified 
that management had told workers for decades “that pro- 
duction takes precedence over health.” He found docu- 
ments “showing radiation tens to thousands of times high- 
er than the prescribed action levels for the plant, in areas 
like the cafeteria, the kitchen, locker rooms, storage rooms, 
and parking lots.” (See stories on community respons- 
es to nuclear poisoning, below and page 10.) 

This tale of official lies, sacrifice of the innocents on the 
altar of production, and opposition from below character- 
izes the entire nuclear weapons complex— from Hanford, 
Wash., the explosion waiting to happen, whose plutonium 
leak draws closer to the Columbia River every day; to Oak 
Ridge, Ttenn., created by the Army in 1943 as the secret 
home of the Manhattan Project to build the atom bomb. 

Nor has the end of the Cold War— with or without the 
test ban treaty— put an end to the drive for production of 
the most destructive weapons known. It has, however, 
meant greater awareness of the military’s 1,752 toxic 
chemical dumps and of over 45,000 potentially radioac- 
tively contaminated sites in the U.S. 


health effects from exposures to various substances from 
working at these [nuclear industry] sites, but the 
Department of Justice decided to classify all the health 
impacts under national security. 

They did not want people to become afraid of 
working in these environments because it would 
interfere with the agenda of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. General Groves, who ran the 
Manhattan Project, actually said that communities 
like Oak Ridge were expendable. 

I was astonished to see how advanced they were in 
understanding some of the immunological, kidney and 
hematological effects in 1947-52. At that time they had 
physicians based in Oak Ridge who were closely following 
what was happening to workers and were raising medical 
concerns about the effects of these exposures. For years 
after that the unions were bringing up concerns. The work- 
ers were given no assistance whatsoever. They were seeing 
increased leukemia and multiple myeloma. 

The Agency for Ibxic Substances and Disease Registry 
(ATSDR) is supposed to address the health concerns of the 
affected community. They’ve never evaluated the real 
health impacts on the people. Their original mandate was 
to address the actual health impacts of acute and chronic 
exposures to multiple substances, synergism, additive and 
cumulative effects, and so on. Instead they do a cursory, 
limited evaluation, often doing inappropriate tests, and 
claim that they do not show harm. 

No one is helping develop diagnosis, clinical inter- 
vention and treatment for these people. What they 
do is look at paper-generated analyses to try to 
extrapolate back what has happened to these 
patients. They’re basing medical diagnosis on risk 
assessments instead of the patients’ actual condition. 

This has been as bad as anything South Africa where I 
came from. You get so sickened by this stuff and you just 
want out of it, and something will happen that makes you 
so angry or is so compelling that you’ve just got to get back 
into it again. —Sandra Reid 


The proximity of many of these sites to communities of 
Blacks, Native Americans, Latinos and poor whites— as 
well as the many attempts to dump radioactive waste on 
Native American land— has also spread awareness of envi- 
ronmental racism. 

But the big bucks raked in by private companies 
involved in the “cleanup” of these sites give little solace to 
the people who are still suffering and dying from the cont- 
amination’s effects. DOE officials still repeat the same old 
lie that the Oak Ridge reservation is safe, even though doc- 
tors hired by the federal government concluded in 1997 
that something there is making workers sick. 

Today, when there is no Cold War enemy justify- 
ing the nuclear juggernaut, the all-out war against 
American workers yesterday, today, and tomorrow 
has appeared from behind its veil as the casualties 
among the workers continue to mount. 

The demand for justice against the nuclear complex’s 
inhumanity is widespread— from the organizing around 
all the weapons production sites, to this year’s Mothers 
Day rally of 700 people at the Nevada Tfest Site demanding 
an end to the radioactive poisoning of Mother Earth; from 
the Shoshone and Arapaho protest against a proposed 
nuclear waste incinerator in Idaho that would release poi- 
sons onto the Wind River Indian Reservation, to the 5,000 
signatures gathered in three days in Chelyabinsk, Russia, 
opposing plans to import nuclear waste from abroad. 

Energy Secretary Bill Richardson’s apology to Joe 
Harding’s family reflects the rulers’ fear of that movement 
from below, and their scramble to deflect it from probing 
too deeply into the capitalist roots of this system that 
stockpiles the most destructive force created and uses it 
against human beings, and in the process of its production 
sends millions to an early grave. 

Neither apologetic officials nor the end of the Cold War 
should be allowed to conceal the fact that nuclear bombs 
are only the starkest expression of a social system where 
the human being serves the process of production, rather 
than the reverse. The deathly nature of capitalist science 
will not go away without uprooting of capitalism itself. 


India, Pakistan in crisis 

The alarming military coup in Pakistan, as well as the 
recent elections in India, threaten to further heighten ten- 
sions between the nuclearly armed countries. In Pakistan, 
a military coup led by General Pervez Musharraf ousted 
the corrupt and increasingly unpopular Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif. Musharraf declared a state of emergency in 
Pakistan, put the constitution in “abeyance” and appoint- 
ed himself chief executive officer of the country. 

Evading international pressure, Musharraf refuses to 
set a time table for new elections. Although many have 
been lulled into accepting the “moderate” face Musharraf 
presents, army rule in Pakistan makes the Kashmir issue 
more volatile than ever. 

Musharraf has made a largely symbolic gesture in 
recent days by withdrawing troops from the interna- 
tional bolder between India and Pakistan; however, 
renewed clashes have been reported between Indian 
and Pakistani troops around the Line of Control be- 
tween Indian-held and Pakistani-held Kashmir. 
Neither Musharraf, who was involved in the training 
of the Afghan mujahadeen forces years ago, nor the 
jingoistic Indian government is a real assurance 
against the threat of nuclear war in the region. 

In India, the sixth national election in three years re- 
established a right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)- 
led coalition government, the National Democratic 
Affiance (NDA), at the center. The election has further 
consolidated the power of the BJP, known for its reac- 
tionary anti-Muslim and anti-lower caste agenda, while 
the Congress Party, which has ruled India for the majori- 
ty of its independent years, suffered a devastating defeat. 

It is worth noting that the BJP did not further its own 
support base, winning about the same number of seats 
this election as it did in the last. 

Although the BJP has put a cap on its overtly fun- 
damentalist agenda, we should not be duped into 
thinking of it as a “moderate” force reined in by its 
allies. While it is true that the BJP must contend 
with and pacify the 24 allies, some professedly “secu- 
lar,” that help make up the NDA, it is equally true 
that Hindu fundamentalist forces have succeeded in 
mainstreaming much of their reactionary ideology. 

Indeed, the Kashmir conflict with Pakistan, exacer- 
bated by the nuclear adventurism of then and now “mod- 
erate” Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee, was success- 
ful in tapping into the unresolved communalist tensions 
at the heart of India. And although the BJP avowedly dis- 
tances itseilf from more rabidly right-wing groups, BJP 
rule has made religious zealotry, jingoism and violent 
attacks on religious minorities, especially Christians who 
comprise 2.5% of the population, staples of everyday pol- 
itics in India. 

Although it was differences with regional allies that 
toppled the BJP-led government a few months ago, the 
BJP’s choice to further free market “economic reform” by 
cutting government subsidies, scaling back price controls 
and opening up public sectors to foreign investment is 
sine to stir up protest and revolt. Already two million 
truckers went on strike to protest a 35% hike in diesel fuel 
prices mandated by Vajpayee’s government. Through 
negotiation®, the strike has been called off for now. What 
threatens the rulers of both countries the most is the 
growing discontent of the masses. That is the “desta- 
bilization” that both countries would most like to avoid. 

—Maya Jhansi 


Communities confront nuclear-born diseases 
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by Kevin Michaels 

This fall has seen a steady pulse of organizing across the 
country on the part of labor, environmental and human 
rights activists for an event many are billing as “the 
protest of the century.” Web sites have been launched, 
teach-ins held and planning meetings convened to educate 
and strategize for the week-long Third Ministerial 
Conference of the World Trade Organization in Seattle, 
Wash., which will open the last Monday of November. The 
organizers aim to use the time period of the meeting to 
raise awareness of what they consider to be an unaccount- 
able and inordinately powerful body which represents 
everything bad in today’s globalized economy. 

The WTO has accumulated quite a bad reputation for 
such a relatively young institution. It has existed only 
since Jan. 1, 1995, when it emerged as the successor to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the organization 
which served to develop and formalize the so-called free 
trade policies of participating countries in the years fol- 
lowing World War II. 

The power of the WTO lies in its mandate to scrutinize 
the laws of member nations to determine if they represent 
barriers to free trade. If a law is deemed inimical to trade 
by a WTO commission, the organization can impose puni- 
tive sanctions to encourage that it be repealed. 
Environmental legislation has proved particularly vulner- 
able to this tactic— U.S. laws meant to protect dolphins 
and sea turtles have been assailed by the WTO, as has 
European legislation prohibiting the importation of 
American beef raised with growth hormones. 

The purview of the WTO, however, ranges far 
and wide and it can object to laws concerning labor, 
as well as laws passed to inconvenience repressive 
regimes. For example, a Massachusetts law restrict- 
ing trade with Burma’s authoritarian government 
has invoked the WTO’s ire, 

As formidable as the WTO may seem, it has provoked 
a diverse array of forces opposed to it into making a trip to 
Seattle to confront it. Big Labor— the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, United Autoworkers, and 
United Steelworkers— as well as Big Environment— the 
Sierra Club and the World Wildlife Fund— are pledging to 
bring large numbers of people for the entire week. The 


AFL-CIO, however, has balked at fully committing its con- 
siderable resources because of its endorsement of A1 Gore, 
a free trade proponent.) 

Independent activists from the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere have kept up much of the organizing momentum 
and perhaps of most interesting will be the presence of 
international representatives of rank-and-file workers, 
peasants and indigenous people threatened by mining and 
hydroelectric projects. Many of the international partici- 
pants are making stops, in cities across the U.S. on their 
way to Seattle as part of an anti- WTO educational caravan. 

There are drawbacks, however, to much of the content 
of the critiques being made of the WTO by those organiz- 
ing for the meeting. Some of the more conservative critics 
charge that the power of the WTO infringes on sovereign- 
ty of member states. Others are arguing for the building of 
provisions to protect environmental and labor laws into 
the existing WTO structure. Still others are organizing on 
the basis of “fair trade” as a slogan. 

What is absent from the critique of all of the 
forces organizing against the WTO is even the 
acknowledgment that what it represents is simply 
the current organizational form of international 
capital’s drive to level all barriers to its self-expan- 
sion. Limits on capitalist accumulation imposed by 
nation states may help curb the degradation of the 
environment or ameliorate declines in wages and 
working conditions, but they can’t seriously threat- 
en the international system which is responsible for 
these things in the first place. 

The human forces from around the world who will come 
together in Seattle are the ones who represent the real 
danger to the system that drives the WTO and its bureau- 
crats. Hopefully, these grassroots and rank-and-file 
activists will initiate cross-border relationships in Seattle 
that can provide a basis for discussion which transcends 
the narrow limitations of the official labor and environ- 
mental movements once the meeting has concluded. 

A large and lively week of protest against the WTO will 
be an enormous opportunity to raise awareness of one of 
the concrete m anif estations of the current moment of 
international capitalism. It will be a success if some par- 
ticipating in it come away with an interest in going beyond 
the limitations of many of the week’s organizers. 


Oct. 22 marches protest police brutality 


Los Angeles — Around 1,000 to 1,500 people 
marched and held a rally at Parker Center— police 
headquarters— here. The crowd was mostly young 
Black, Latino and white. About 50% of the crowd 
was made up of members of various left organiza- 
tions. Family members of those killed by the police 
gave testimony. 

One very important question from the crowd was 
why were they having this fourth annual demon- 
stration at Parker Center with hundreds of police in 
riot gear and cameras on all roof tops? Why not down 
in the Black and Latino communities? 

Anyone who has been subject to police abuse or 
was on probation would be afraid to come to Parker 
Center. They could be punished for violating parole 
if their picture was taken. The organizers seem to 
believe massive demonstrations are what is impor- 
tant and also that they must be held at Parker Center. 
They would certainly get more people if they were down in 
the community. 

The current expose of the LAPD Rampart Division 
where 200 or more cover-ups and lies by the police are clear- 
ly only the beginning. Anyone who is poor, Black, Latino has 
someone in their family who was framed or beaten by the 
police. It’s happening everywhere in the U.S. 

—Participant 

How to contact 
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Marchers in the Los Angeles rally against police brutality. 


59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago. IL 60605 
Phone 312 663 0839 
Fax • 312 663 9069 

MEETINGS 

Call for Information 


P.O. Box 27205 
Detroit Ml 48227 
MEETINGS 
Tuesdays, 6 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


P.O. Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 

Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1 226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 

FLINT, Mil ' 

P.O. Box 3384, Flint, MI 48502 


P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
212 663 3631 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 
Washington Square Church 
133 W. 4th St. (Parish House 
parlor), Manhattan 

OAKLAND 

P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, CA 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

2015 Center St. (at Mi I via) 
Berkeley 

MEMPHIS m 


1910 Madison Ave, PMB 59 
Memphis, TN 38104 



BCM Box 3514, London. England WC1N 3XX 
http://members.aol.com/THEHOBGOBL/index.html 


Chicago — Approximately 400 people attended this 
year’s Oct. 22 demonstration. It was a very mixed crowd— 
Black and Latino young people from the city alongside 
many attendees of Amnesty international’s regional con- 
vention which happened to be taking place at the same 
time. There were a number of very moving talks by family 
members who have lost loved ones to police violence, like 
George Morris and Gwendolyn Hogan. 

There was less media present this year, but decent 
coverage could be found in the Black press and- also in the 
Queer papers— a result of conscious outreach to those 
communities . — Gerard Emmett 


Pacifica Radio stifles 
free speech 

Los Angeles — On Oct. 8 a spirited demonstration took 
place in front of listener-sponsored Pacifica Radio station 
KPFK by longtime listeners, subscribers and fired 
reporters and programmers. 

The demonstration was held to protest the imposition of 
a gag rule by station management which prevents all pro- 
grammers from airing grievances against management 
policies. Programmers are being instructed what to say 
and what not to say, just as in commercial radio. 

In their drive to increase subscriptions and reach a wider 
audience, Pacifica’s national board of directors has central- 
ized power over the last ten years and shut out the voice of 
local programmers. Many grassroots programs have been 
replaced with watered down substitutes. Staff members 
have been fired or forced to quit and have been replaced 
with part-time, non-union-minded people. The few paid pro- 
grammers have kept their silence on this issue. 

Six months ago, a popular station manager at KPFA, 
KPFK’s sister station in Berkeley, Cal., was terminated, as 
was a journalist who violated the gag rule. This brought 
10,000 protesters into the city streets. 

As protest grew within the station itself, management 
resorted to tactics which made it resemble the status quo 
Pacifica was founded to oppose. 

—Free speech supporter 


Youth are human, too 

Memphis, Tenn. — I have experienced the revolu- 
tionary nature of daily one-on-one connections that we 
make with one another where we can model what 
healthy human relations are. For this reason, I have cho- 
sen to grit my teeth and obtain a degree in teaching 
despite my distrust of any so-called “educational” public 
institution. I just finished eight weeks of student-teach- 
ing eighth grade at a lower-middle-class, working-class, 
and racially mixed middle school. 

As much as I disagreed with having 32 to 36 kids in a 
classroom, making them be quiet and sit for most of the 
day— I still believe that revolutionary activism can take 
place within public institutions if the teacher attempts to 
make it so. I believe it must take place. If the kids are 
going to be there, then so should we. These are the spaces 
that define and refine what a child will take on in the 
world. The more activists articulate their philosophy into 
action, the more revolution is understood, felt and loved. 

I tried to convey to the students the importance of their 
words— words can change the world. As I encouraged the 
students to write what they wanted, students started vol- 
unteering to read their poetry aloud. A few sang their 
poems. Some students wrote they had never wanted to be 
in school in the first place, some wrote about escaping 
from their “school prison,” and most students had a lot to 
say about the TLC song “Unpretty,” because of its femi- 
nist message about being yourself and not tied down to 
your boyfriend’s image of you. 

I had some reporter friends come to class to discuss the 
power of newspapers, including Terry Moon from N&L. 
We read aloud the article “Police Harassment at Chicago 
School” because the same issue had come up in class. One 
student exclaimed, “Why do I have to read about police 
brutality in Chicago when the same thing is happening 
right here in Memphis?” I told him to send a letter to 
N&L and, if they print it, I’ll send him a copy so that the 
students can see that there are people listening to what 
youth have to say. (see below). 

Without me ever saying I was an anarchist, one 13- 
year-old boy asked me if I was one. Without ever talking 
about human liberation, one young lady wrote in her 
evaluation of my teaching: “Thank you for talking to us 
like we are human.” That is what I want to do: treat peo- 
ple as they are— human. —Kind Lady 

• . 

I don’t think officers should be able to harass stu- 
dents when they feel like it.’ What have we done to 
deserve this? Students have the right to walk on the 
street and not be harassed . —Miracle 

My response to police harassment is that it happens 
here as well as in Chicago. It happens in our schools, 
neighborhoods, and streets, On our streets we say: the 
streets ain’t safe no more because of the police. 

—Carlos 

Tolerance for gays 
goal of ‘It’s Elementary’ 

Memphis, Tenn. — Last month, a public screening 
of the film “It’s Elementary: Talking About Gay Issues 
in School” was held at the University of Memphis. The 
screening was co-sponsored by three local groups,- U of 
M Students for Bisexual, Lesbian, and Gay Awareness; 
Memphis Area Gay Youth; and The Lesbian and Gay 
Coalition for Justice (LGCJ), a group dedicated to 
achieving lesbian and gay civil rights and to combating 
the agenda of the religious right. A special invitation 
was extended to the media, teachers, and school board 
members. 

The film documented classes at various schools for 
elementary, junior high, and high school students that 
aimed to raise the students’ consciousness about the 
humanity of gays and lesbians and to prevent stereo- 
typing and violence. The students learned why it is 
wrong to use derogatory, anti-gay language and about 
the accomplishments of gay people. A little girl with two 
mothers spoke to a class of younger children, and a high 
school class asked a gay man and a lesbian non-sexual 
questions about their lives. 

The purpose of showing the film, as the LGCJ stated, 
was “to educate the community about the issue of gay 
and lesbian youth in our public schools and the need to 
teach tolerance and respect for diversity in public edu- 
cation.” It was also to encourage the public to petition 
the local PBS station to air the film on TV. Many PBS 
stations have not aired the film due to pressure from 
the religious Right, which has referred to both it and 
the classes that it documents as being “intellectual 
child molestation” and “an attempt to seduce children 
into thinking that the homosexual lifestyle is normal.” 

However, the issue of the right of individuals to hold 
religious views contrary to homosexuality was specifi- 
cally addressed by the film. It made it clear that the 
goal of the classes was only to humanize gays and les- 
bians in the minds of the students. One teacher in the 
film stated that parents who morally oppose homosexu- 
ality could use the classes as a springboard for discus- 
sion with their children. 

After the film, questions from the audience were 
answered by a panel composed of members of the three 
sponsoring groups, an educator, and a psychologist. 
Several members of the religious Right in the audience, 
including at least one who considered himself “ex-gay,” 
said that, although they did not believe in the morality 
of homosexuality, they did have a positive response to 
the film. — Adele 
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East Timor: ‘We will rebuild our homeland 9 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Xanana Gusmao, former guerrilla chief and now nom- 
inal leader of independent East Timor, returned there 
for the first time since he was captured and imprisoned 
in Indonesia in 1992. Speaking in Dili on Oct. 22, 
Gusmao vowed “We will rebuild our homeland. Nothing 
can stop us.” 

Gusmao arrived only days after the Indonesian gov- 
ernment voted to formally “separate” East Timor from 
Indonesia, finally recognizing the Aug. 30 referendum in 
which 80% of East Timorese chose full independence, 
defying a campaign of military-militia intimidation 
which turned into a smash-and-bum rampage after the 
vote. 

A mixed force of Australian-led “international peace- 
keepers” (Interfet) arrived only after nearly a month’s 
delay to counter the wholesale destruction. By the end 
of October, the occupying Indonesian army and its mili- 
tia forces were forced to leave. What the Indonesian mil- 
itaiy-militia could not loot— from personal property to 
the national infrastructure, including air traffic control 

Pinochet extradition 

A British court ruled Oct. 8 that Chilean ex-dictator 
Gen. Pinochet can be extradited to Spain on 35 counts 
of torture and conspiracy. This marks an important 
step, even though Pinochet’s lawyers plan more appeals. 
The 35 charges represent a miniscule fraction of 
Pinochet’s crimes against over 3,000 Chileans who dis- 
appeared after he seized power in 1973. 

The Clinton administration has declassified over 
1,000 documents relating to the 1973 U.S.-CIA support- 
ed coup, reportedly at the request of a Spanish judge. 
But relatives of Pinochet’s victims say the most reveal- 
ing texts have been held back or censored so much that 
there is nothing new in the release, and that it is one 
more attempt by the U.S. to cover over the bloody 
details of its own role. 

Pinochet had constructed his own legal immunity in 
Chile by declaring himself “senator for life.” However, 
since his arrest in Britain a symbolic shield has been 
lifted, so that 25 Chilean military officers have been 
arrested on charges of kidnapping, torture and murder 
during the Pinochet era. One Chilean activist summed 
up the situation: “For 25 years people in Chile have 
been struggling to find out the truth about relatives 
who disappeared. Whether or not he goes to Spain, what 
really matters at the end of the day is that a new prece- 
dent has been set. It is important and historic.” 

German labor protests 

Some 50,000 government employees, including sani- 
tation and postal workers, held an angry demonstra- 
tion, Oct. 19, in Berlin, against Social Democratic 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder’s austerity plans. 
According to the Muenchener Merkur of Oct. 20, the 
demonstrators, who “loudly voiced their anger at the 
differing East-West pay levels and planned two-year 
limitation of pay raises, are symptomatic of a mood that 
threatens to spread throughout Germany.” Workers are 
outraged that a government elected with their votes has 
refused to address the glaring wage gap between the 
former East and West Germany, also ruling out a tax on 
wealth. 

The week before, Schroeder faced boos and disrup- 
tions by young workers as* he spoke before a convention 
of the powerful metalworkers union, IG Metall. Clearly, 
the election of a Social Democrat has done nothing to 
address the issues raised during the mass strikes of 
1995-96. Despite efforts by union bureaucrats to limit 
their protests, workers are beginning to turn strongly 
against Schroeder. 


technology, water treatment equipment and building 
materials— it trashed and burned. The East Timor 
armed resistance, Falintil, has said it will not disarm 
until it judges all civilians are safe. 

The East Timor Transitional Council has been formed 
to deal with the projected two to three years of UN 
administration, and to 
ensure the interests of East 
Timor self-determination 
are primary during this 
period. The council includes 
Gusmao as president, Jose 
Ramos Horta as vice-presi- 
dent, together with repre- 
sentatives from Falintil, 

Fretilin, political parties, 
and women’s groups. A 
number of new groups have 
emerged in the period fol- 
lowing the overthrow of 
Suharto in May 1998, espe- 
cially those organized by 
students. 

Given the scale of devas- 
tation in East Timor which 
has already been impover- 
ished by over 25 years of 
Indonesian domination, 
there is need for immediate 
material support. Few countries other than Portugal 
are offering any substantial aid. It goes without saying 
that East Timor can expect nothing but economic 
harassment and sabotage from Indonesia, which has 
just completed the process of installing a new post- 
Suharto government that differs little, if at all, in policy 
from the last. 

The new president of Indonesia, Abdurrahman 

Russia’s new Chechen war 

As we go to press, Russian artillery, aircraft, and mis- 
siles continue to pound the cities and villages of the tiny 
Caucasian Republic of Chechnya. Hundreds of civilians 
killed, thousands wounded, and hundreds of thousands 
turned into refugees are the only results so far of a sup- 
posed war against terrorism. 

The 1994-96 Chechen war ended in Russia’s defeat. 
Although tiny and mainly Muslim Chechnya gained de 
facto independence in 1997, Russia has never recognized 
that independence. Nor has it helped to rebuild what it 
destroyed. Last summer, as this situation continued to 
fester, a few hundred Chechen Muslim extremists 
launched an anti-Russian war in neighboring Dagestan, 
despite a lack of local support. Russia intervened mas- 
sively, bombing villages and driving them back across 
the border. 

A few weeks later, two bomb blasts in Moscow apart- 
ment buildings claimed 192 lives. Although Russian 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin, a former police official, 
immediately blamed Chechen terrorists, he offered no 
credible evidence. Aided by a racist media campaign, 
Russian authorities in Moscow and elsewhere began a 
massive campaign of harassment against anyone from 
the Caucasus residing in Russia. For their part, Chechen 
leaders have denied any involvement in the bombings 
and have vowed to fight the Russians as long as it takes. 

Although the bombings have made this war more pop- 
ular inside Russia than the last one, dissident intellec- 
tuals including Elena Bonner, widow of Andrei 
Sakharov, have issued strong protests. As in the 1994-96 
war, the organization Mothers of Soldiers has denounced 
the illegal dispatch of new recruits to the front as well as 
the continuing barbaric treatment of draftees through- 
out the Russian Army. 


Wahid, leader of the Islamic National Awakening Party, 
was elected with the support of the Suharto-Habibie 
Golkar party along with strong blocs of the military and 
other Islamic parties. Wahid immediately, chose his 
main political rival, Megawati Sukarnoputri, as vice 
president. Megawati, who had earlier opposed East 

Timor independence, has 
been charged to deal with 
the anti-government inde- 
pendence movements in 
Ambon, Irian Jaya, and in 
the Spice Islands. 

Wahid plans to deal him- 
self with the Islamic-based 
upheavals in . Aceh 
province, the most serious 
challenge to Jakarta’s cen- 
tral domination. Wahid has 
talked conciliation with 
East Timor, but appears 
poised to tighten control 
over the rest of Indonesia. 
While General Wiranto, 
overseer of much of 
Indonesia’s military brutal- 
ity since Suharto’s down- 
fall, has been removed from 
the more visible position of 
defense minister, the mili- 
tary reniains integrally active in ruling Indonesia. 

While U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright lec- 
tured the Indonesian government at the end of 
-September on respecting East Timor independence and 
adhering to the results of its own popular elections, the 
role of the U.S. in this crisis has been tawdry and crim- 
inal. The Clinton administration cut off military aid to 
Indonesia, a relatively meaningless gesture, only after 
the most egregious violations had been committed in 
East Timor. The U.S. is concerned with the viability of 
post-Suharto Indonesia, not independent East Timor. 

Austrian neo-Nazi surge 

After years of slow but steady growth, the neo-Nazi 
so-called Freedom Party received its biggest vote ever, 
27% of the total, in national elections held in October. 
For the first time, they placed slightly ahead of the tra- 
ditional Right and not too far behind the dominant 
Social Democrats, who received 33%. The effects of this 
election soon spilled over the border to Switzerland, 
where a far-right party placed second in national elec- 
tions there a few weeks later. 

The telegenic Austrian Freedom Party leader Joerg 
Haider usually avoids overt pro-Nazi statements, but 
these occasionally slip out, as in his public praise of 
Nazi employment policies or of Austrian Waffen SS vet- 
erans as “decent men.” 

Most of the time, however, Haider sticks to staples of 
the “normal” Right: zero immigration and calls for a 
crackdown on the crime wave immigrants have suppos- 
edly sparked. In fact, crime is very low and the unem- 
ployment rate, at 4.3%, is far lower than elsewhere in 
Europe. How much support would Haider get if crime 
and unemployment were to rise, as they well might 
given the crisis in today’s global capitalist economy? 

Except for the small Green Party, the Austrian polit- 
ical establishment is all too tolerant of Haider, just as it 
was of the former Nazi President Kurt Waldheim in the 
1980s. The Social Democrats say they may “have” to put 
Haider’s party into the next coalition government. 
When Israel said that this would lead to a break in 
diplomatic relations, the current Social Democratic-led 
Austrian government reacted angrily, calling such com- 
ments “totally unjustified.” 



East Timorese refugee returns to what remains of her 
home. 


! NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy fair 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This Is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor,” We do -not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




